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Preface 


The effort to prepare teachers by giving them mastery of devices, 
“how to’s,” or techniques is futile; it is detrimental to both teacher and 
teaching The operator of devices usually can manage a classroom rather 
well but, paradoxically, in many cases does not stimulate learning. A 
teacher fundamentally ignorant of moral values, who has never developed 
any values or appreciations of his own, cannot stimulate the growth of 
character no matter what devices he has been given. To give devices for 
the development of “citizenship” to a teacher ignorant of the structure and 
process of democratic society is absurd. Devices will not improve the 
questioning technique of a teacher ignorant of the aim of education and of 
the processes of learning. When we say a teacher does not guide discus- 
sion well, does not adjust to individual differences, does not evaluate out- 
comes properly, we are really saying that his information and skill in 
thinking are inadequate. Notebooks full of devices will not cure this. The 
education of the teacher is at fault. The basic fact is that a teacher must 
be an educated person, both generally and professionally. 

Teaching is not a routine or rule-of-thumb process; it is a genuine intel- 
lectual adventure. Teaching demands the ability to adapt boldly, to invent, 
to create procedures to meet the ever changing demands of a learning situ- 
ation. Continuous, imaginative anticipation of the mental processes of the 
learner is necessary. The ability to keep subtle and intricate learning proc- 
esses moving toward desirable outcomes without domination or coercion 
does not result from training in devices and tricks of the trade. 

The modern professional teacher must possess a system of principles 
and habits of thinking which guide the operational process. We need not 
at this point be concerned because the public flatly refuses to pay for ade- 
quately trained teachers. We need not be disturbed because untold thou- 
sands of teachers have developed what may be called the “civil service” 
point of view — complacent operation of relatively meaningless routines in 
the comfortable security of classrooms where no one challenges or evalu- 
ates. We may take courage because of the growing number of teachers who 
refuse the comfort of a status quo, who are alert and eager to grow and 
improve. We must keep our eyes on what might be possiWe, what will in 
fact be necessary if democracy is to survive. 

The principles of teaching will have both philosophic and scientific bases. 
The philosophic base, it goes without saying, in the United States and all 




democratic countries is democracy. The principles and values of democ- 
racy have never been more important as guides to life. Attacks from both 
right and left make it essential that the teachers of future citizens are 
guided in all their processes by the principles of democracy. The applica- 
tion. to education of scientific method for the solution of problems is further 
advanced with us than in any other country. The findings and principles 
based thereon are easily available. 

A tragic facet of the current scene is that neither democratic principles 
nor scientific findings are widely used in school administration, supervision, 
or teaching. Stubborn opposition toward democratic process and scientific 
fact is often manifested by influential school leaders. Professional opposi- 
tion is usually based on (a) honest ignorance of the facts, or (b) selfish 
desire to preserve a comfortable status quo. Opposition to democratic 
process and to known facts about learning which originates outside the 
profession is practically always of sinister import. Educational workers 
must be informed and on guard against efforts to impair tlie schools as 
instruments of democracy. 

Progress toward democratic methods is, however, steady if slow. A 
majority of dynamic, younger leaders are committed to modern methods 
in all areas, particularly teaching, curriculum development, and guiding 
learners. The literature on formal or traditional principles and processes 
is now practically non-existent. A number of teachers colleges no longer 
give training in the traditional procedures. The current uproar over “mod- 
ern,” “informal,” “progressive,” “democratic,” methods, over the “three 
R’s,” “discipline,” “fads and frills,” should deceive no one. A part of this 
attack is based on honest ignorance of the facts. A part of it is simply a 
brazen effort to cut costs, to cheat the children. A part of it, unhappily, is 
a definite effort to undermine our American democracy. 

Efforts to improve the teaching of our children will undoubtedly suffer 
setbacks here and there. But the facts derived from experimental com- 
parisons of classroom methods, from studies of results achieved by the 
learners, are extensive, conclusive, and mounting all the time. The methods 
of democracy are superior so far as we now know. The present volume 
therefore presents a sincere analysis of those principles which should guide 
a modern professional teacher. Traditional principles and methods, although 
minimized, are included, since many teachers will, perforce, use them for 
some time to come. A godd deal of the historical and scientific material 
included in the first edition has been omitted. The author does not believe 
it any longer necessary It is easily available in any of a dozen references. 

The author is often asked whellier his book is for elementary or secon- 
dary teachers. Here we have another serious misunderstanding growing out 
of inadequate understanding of education. The basic principles, the neces- 
sary habits of thinking, are the same for all teachers from nursery school 
through college. The variations are in the techniques and will be made by 
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competent teachers as they adjust to differing levels of maturity, back- 
grounds of experience, and aims and interests of the learners. 

The plan and organization of this volume illustrate, it is hoped, the 
principles presented within it. The student’s experience, present knowledge, 
and interests constitute the starting-point. Examination of one’s own naive 
and incomplete knowledge raises questions. The organized knowledge in 
the field, including scientific research and democratic philosophy, is intro- 
duced in answer to problems raised. A few critics insist that students be 
introduced directly to, and trained by means of, the systematic organized 
body of material in the field. The writer believes this to be futile with 
young, immature, inexperienced students. The scientifi’c and philosophic 
background, sadly lacking in so many practical teachers, must certainly 
be introduced, but it is best introduced when needed. An orderly and sys- 
tematic view of the field must be eventually the possession of any teacher 
who wishes to be competent. The mature, systematic organization will be 
achieved and understood better if developed by the student than if imposed 
upon him. Older students possessing adequate background of experience 
and study may proceed more directly to study of the systematized infor- 
mation. 

The style of writing is directed to students, not to mature scholars in the 
field. Simple, practical exposition has been the aim, but, it is hoped, with 
no sacrifice of standards of taste and style. 

The term learning process refers always to the outward, observable, and 
describable activities through which pupils go when engaged in learning. 
The term does not refer to the inner learning processes which are the object 
of study by psychologists. The term learning activity has been used in place 
of process wherever possible 

The first edition of this volume was used widely in this and other coun- 
tries Critical evaluations have been made by large numbers of students, 
public school teachers and supervisors, teachers college instructors and 
directors of training. Stimulating analyses were received from instructors 
in Holland, Belgium, Finland, and Japan. Extensive rearrangement and 
revision has resulted from such comments. Specific contributions of many 
students and teachers are acknowledged in footnotes. Special acknowl- 
edgement is due Dr. Vincent J. Glennon of Syracuse University, and Pro- 
fessor J. Edward Casey of the University of Rhode Island, each of whom 
reported in detail concerning their use of the book over some years. Dr. B. 
Othanel Smith of the University of Illinois read the chapter on the definition 
of units and generously made a meticulous analysis. The author is sincerely 
grateful for the help of all those who contributed. 


W. H. B. 




Foreword to Instructors 


Instructors using this volume as a text will make changes and adapta- 
tions in the order of the chapters, in the emphasis put upon certain topics, 
in the use of readings, questions, and exercises. Classes made up of expe- 
rienced teachers may omit certain chapters which with inexperienced begin- 
ners would need detailed study. Certain exercises could not be done by 
beginners; some others would be a waste of time with experienced teachers. 
Teacher training schools with short terms will need to select carefully the 
material to be used. Background may sometimes need to be sacrificed to 
practical necessity. The material, in short, will be adapted to many situa- 
tions, to differing levels of maturity and experience. An outsider cannot tell 
a given instructor how to organize his course, nor should anyone attempt 
to do so. The following suggestions are general and for the guidance of all, 
regardless of local adaptations and changes. 

1. A competent course in principles of teaching (or in anything else) 
cannot ever be taught solely from a book. This volume and any volume 
will be unsuccessful unless supplemented in certain definite ways. 

a. An observation school or observation privileges in nearby cooperating 

schools is an inescapable necessity. 

b. Large collections of specific materials must be provided for scrutiny, analy- 
sis, and guidance 

(1) Source units, courses of study, proposed teaching units; logs of com- 
pleted units; numerous chaits, working plans, overt results of all kinds 
produced by a group while organizing and cairying on a unit. 

(2) Daily lesson plans of traditional type, but improved as suggested in 
the text. 

(3) Typical traditional daily or short term assignments ranging all the way 
from thoroughly bad to excellent. A good collection is noted in Chapter 
11. Instructors should build local collections. 

(4) Tests of all kinds: intelligence, achievement, diagnostic, improved essay 
examinations, problem situations, inventory, etc. The instructor in tests 
and measurements usually has a collection which may be used. 

(5) New type report cards; descriptive marking systems; cumulative record 
cards; any and all types of blanks used in administering a large school; 
school registers for rural and small schools; daily plan books; and all 
types of instruments for securing background material about the learn- 
ing situation. 

These materials are not to be used as models for imitation. A profusion 
of them will prevent this. Their proper use is to illustrate, to prevent ver- 
balism, and to prepare for participation. Audio-visual aids probably cannot 
ix 
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be made available m one local collection because of the enormous extent 
and variety of these materials. A local collection of samples from various 
areas and levels is valuable. Visits to nearby schools and school museums 
or audio-visual departments should be provided. 

2. Observation, increasing participation, and eventually apprentice teach- 
ing must accompany study of the text by inexperienced students. The course 
might, in fact, start with observation and analysis; but in any event partici- 
pation and study of principles are inseparable phases of one problem. Ex- 
perienced teachers need to make careful analyses of their own and of ob- 
served teaching, to participate on an advanced level, even perhaps to 
demonstrate 

3. Bibliographies in the volume are deliberately confined to a selection 
of immediately useful references. Samplings of both primary and secondary 
materials are included. Instructors and students will of necessity keep tlie 
bibliographies up to date through class reports of current books and articles. 
The periodical literature is so extensive and appearing so continuously that 
a listing beyond that already included in footnotes is a waste of time. A 
regular exercise with each chapter or problem may well be a report upon 
related articles, monographs, or other treatments. 

Comments on the size of the volume and upon the difficulty of introduc- 
ing students to all areas within a semester were frequently received. The 
author agrees that this is an “out-size” effort but emphasizes that dire neces- 
sity dictated the content. Significantly, no instructor suggested any material 
for exclusion and every topic received unstinted commendation from vari- 
ous commentators. New materials were, in fact, freely suggested. 

Adjustment of the volume to given situations is expected. With classes of 
inadequate background, there is little that can be done other than consider 
all areas as best one can. However, classes with good backgrounds in psy- 
chology of learning, and/or child study, and/or psychology of adolescence, 
and/or dynamics of personality development can take the first ten chapters 
with speed and ease. One class took these over from the writer and sup- 
plemented them with reports on pertinent research and with discussions 
based on their observations. (Experienced teachers used their own expe- 
rience.) Chapters 6, 7, 8, 9 can safely be skimmed or omitted with well- 
prepared students. Chapters 2 and 3 may be treated similarly under the same 
conditions but usually merit some study. Chapters 1, 4, 5, 10 should prob- 
ably be studied carefully by all regardless of background. Third, the appli- 
cation of the very methods advocated in the volume, particularly in Chap- 
ter 8, make it quite possible to analyze adequately far more than can be 
“covered” by formal methods. The author has no difficulty giving his 
classes, excepting those of no background at all, adequate contact with the 
content in an ordinary semester or summer session. The best help will be 
received, probably, through the use of group attack and group methods on 
certain topics or problems. 
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= Part 1 

THE PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 


Teaching is for the purpose of aiding the pupil to learn. 

First then, fust what is learning? 

What happens when one learns, that is, what things does one do in order 
to learn? What are the results of learning, that is, what has one learned? 
How does one know he has learned anything? How does one know that 
what is learned is worth learning? 

How do you get pupils to learn? 

One’s first reaction to these questions is that anyone knows the answers 
to them. Learning is what you do in school. Learning consists in studying 
books, answering questions, asking questions, reciting, writing papers, and 
so forth. You know when you have learned when you can pass an examina- 
tion. What you learn is subject matter out of the textbook. This material 
must be worth learning or it would not be in the book. Getting pupils to 
learn is easy. Lessons are assigned and pupils are forced to learn them. If 
examinations are not passed, the pupil has not learned; he has failed. All 
this is nothing but common sense. But common sense — as it usually is in 
technical matters — is quite mistaken. 

You may be surprised to hear that none of the activities listed above 
constitutes learning, though all are involved in learning. Astonishing as it 
may seem, passing examinations does not necessarily prove that anything of 
importance has been learned. A number of things learned in school are of 
no value to anyone anywhere. Paradoxically, forcing pupils to learn may 
effectively prevent learning. There is indeed more to learning and teaching 
than appears on the surface. 

Everyday common-sense observation and knowledge are not to be dis- 
regarded, for analysis of them will contribute to an organized understanding 
of learning. The most important aspects of learning can never be uncovered, 
however, through common-sense observation or by experience alone; 
knowledge of critical, systematic research investigations of learning is neces- 
sary. Moreover, there must be understanding of the philosophy and pur- 
poses of education as a whole before principles of learning and teaching 
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can be selected properly. This volume approaches the selection of prin- 
ciples through analysis of the student’s common-sense knowledge and own 
direct experience, a fragmentary and inadequate basis which will be sup- 
plemented throughout the book by study of essential scientific investiga- 
tions and by analysis of the purposes of education. 

The illustrations in Chapter 1 will focus attention upon the limited in- 
formation and background of the student, will start organizing it, and will 
raise questions that require further study to settle. This preliminary analysis 
deals with common-sense illustrations and with beliefs already familiar to 
the student. Scientific, studies of learning, of the nature of the learner, and 
of the effect of specific factors upon learning appear later. The concepts 
of learning developed in this first chapter will be incomplete, but they are 
likely to differ so sharply from the naive conceptions possessed by most 
students that the ensuing systematic presentation will be vitalized. The 
incompleteness of this first presentation must be emphasized. Instructors 
and students will raise innumerable questions, especially as to details and 
implications. This is as it should be The writer has deliberately sacrificed 
a logical, systematic, complete-frora-the-beginning treatment for the sake 
of more vital student purpose. The first attack upon learning is through the 
student’s own present ideas, contacts, and purposes. A systematic theory 
of learning will be built into and will correct the student’s existing system 
of ideas. 

A PRELIMINARY GENERAL READING ASSIGNMENT 

The following reading assignment should be completed within the first six 
or eight days of the course. It will introduce both experienced and inexperienced 
teachers quickly to the broad outlines of the pedagogical revolution of the past 
quaiter century. The books refer largely to elementary and junior high-school 
levels, but the problems discussed are rapidly becoming acute in the secondary 
schools. 

The reading is neither extensive nor difficult and can be covered easily within 
the time allowed. A quiz or a one-day discussion may well be held at the con- 
clusion of the reading. Do not be disturbed by startling statements. Withhold 
vigorous agreement or disagreement, particularly the latter, until later in the 
course. Do not be misled by an early copyright date; the material is still impor- 
tant. 

The books should be read in the order listed if library facilities permit. Where 
the supply of books is insufficient, students may follow the order as closely as 
possible. 

The following five books are for students and for teachers with very little 
training. Experienced teachers can profit greatly by reading them if not already 
familiar with the content. 

Rugg, Harold O., and Shumaker, Ann, The Child-Centered School (Yonkers, 

N. Y., World Book, 1928), Chs. 1-10, 22. Not as much as it seems! Read 

rapidly to get general principles and outline of the broad movement. 
Hopkins, L. Thomas, Interaction (Boston, Heath, 1941), pp. 41-49, 80-92, 207- 

209, 344-347, 172-205. 
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Peddiwell, J. Abner (Harold Benjamin), The Saber-tooth Curriculum (Mc- 
Graw, 1939), Ch. 2. Students need not stop with this chapter if they desire 
to read further. 

Leonard, J. Paul, and Eurich, Alvin, An Evaluation of Modern Education 
(New York, Appleton, 1942), Preface; Ch. 2; Summary of Evidence and 
Conclusions at ends of Chs. 3, 4, 5, 8; Chs. 7, 9. 

Chamberlin, D., Chamberlin, E., Drought, N. E., and Scott, Wm. E., Did 
They Succeed in College? (New York, Harper, 1942). Note the Table of 
Contents; thumb through the book to get the general line of development; 
read any one chapter, depending upon individual interests. 

Four other volumes may be of interest to experienced teachers. Beginners 
may also enjoy much in the first two volumes. Individual reports may be used 
if desired. 

Caldwell, Otis W., and Courtis, Stuart A., Then and Now in Education: 1 845- 
1923 (Yonkers, N. Y., World Book, 1924). 

Davis, Clyde Brion, The Age of Indiscietion (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1950). 
Skim for references to schooling. 

Wrightstone, j. Wayne, Appraisal of Experimental High School Practices, 
(New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ., 
1936). 

, Appraisal of Newer Elementary School Practices (New York, Teach- 
ers College, Bureau ol Publications, Columbia Univ., 1938). 

Experienced teachers may also be interested m the extensive comparative 
study made in New York City elementary schools. Bulletins and periodical 
references are available. 

Instructors and students are urged to read the Preface to this volume before 
proceeding further, if they have not already read it. 
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Illustrations of Learning as It Occurs 
In and Out of School 


A SPECIFIC learning situation is presented quickly and as a whole in Section 
1. Technical terms are avoided in favor of everyday language. Piecemeal 
analysis and the development of more remote implications are deliberately 
omitted so that a simple, sequential story may be unfolded at once. Our 
immediate aim is to present the outline of a whole situation, free from dis- 
tracting details, in order to get a reasonably clear picture of a total on-going 
process of learning. 

The general outline once established, the discussion will then proceed 
(in succeedmg chapters) to bring out details which have meaning only 
when seen in relation to the total situation of which they are a part. Tech- 
nical terms and systematic critical analysis will be introduced as the student 
develops insight and meaning. This procedure clarifies both the whole learn- 
ing situation and its details. A fairly good picture of a total, sequential 
activity and of its setting is necessary before one can understand the various 
factors entering into that activity. 

Section 1 

AN ANALYSIS OF 

TYPICAL OUT-OF-SCHOOL LEARNING 

An illustration of typical out-of-school learning. The writer had the 
opportunity some years ago to observe day-by-day a learning situation 
which lasted several weeks. The coach and members of a country high- 
school baseball team set out to teach a large, powerful farm boy how to bat. 
His strength would make him a distinct asset to the team if he could be 
developed into a consistent hitter. 

The boy himself was determined to make the team. He had entered a 
union high school from a small rural school where he had had little experi- 
ence with team games The attention centered upon him embarrassed him 
and increased his natural awkwardness. He was a little afraid of fast balls, 
shut his eyes, and swung the bat wildly. In baseball parlance, he “stepped in 
the bucket,” tliat is, he moved far back from the plate with his left foot as 
he swimg. Badly out of balance, therefore, he lost the full force of his 
4 
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strength and usually drove the ball deep into foul territory behind third 
base. He had plenty of power, but his lack of balance and of timing resulted 
in wild, lunging swings or cramped, choppy strokes. And — more elementary, 
perhaps, than these deficiencies — ^he did not even know how to hold the 
bat properly. 

One fmidamental asset he did possess, however; an asset necessary to al] 
learning: a pu rpos e and end which had value jprjiipi. His desire to make 
the team by learning how to bat overrode embarrassment and ridicule. He 
put in the long hours of arduous practice necessary to perfect a behavior 
pattern. He paid conscious attention to the principles of good form and to 
the correction of specific errors. His skill increased. 

His tenacity of purpose to learn was equaled only by the persistence of 
the coach and the players to teach him. They taped the handle of the bat so 
that the proper hold was outlined. They gave him oral explanations and 
directions; they gave him reasons for doing things in certain ways. They 
gave him a booklet on batting to read. Over and over again they explained 
and demonstrated hold, stance, and swing. They drew diagrams; he studied 
them. Day after day boys took turns pitching to him. Sometimes they made 
him swing the bat through an arc at an imaginary baU, thus enabling him 
to concentrate on not moving his feet. They laid bats and marbles on the 
ground where he thrust his left foot out of position so that he slipped and 
fell when he made this error. They cornered him against a fence so that he 
had room to swing but could not step back. Small boys yelled at him when 
he closed his eyes and swung wildly. The various “teachers” were direct 
and merciless in their methods; they resorted to exposition, pleading, ridi- 
cule, exhortation, and demonstration; but tlirough them all, the spirit was a 
kindly one. It was “all for the good of the team.” Coach and fellow players 
both praised the farm boy’s approaches to correct form and commended 
him for evidences of conquered fear. 

As spring merged into early summer, the boy gained more and more 
ability. He stood up to the plate. He kept his eye on the ball. He developed 
a fairly smooth, powerful swing. He acquired a “good eye.” He hit with 
increasing regularity. He learned to bat. 

The learning products in this illustration. The chief learning product in 
this case was clearly a special ability — ^namely, batting — attained with some 
degree of skill or facility. A large number of other outcomes were also 
achieved concomitantly. Some principles or generalizations about batting 
were acquired by the boy. Speaking in common-sense terms, he had ideas 
and beliefs about batting. These principles or generalizations are often 
called understandings in modern books on teaching and learning. Modern 
courses of study list desirable understandings for given learning-experience 
areas and/or subject-matter areas. The boy learned, for instance, that the 
length of a hit is determined not by power alone but by timing as well. 
He learned another necessary principle: that timina means the delicate 
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coordination of muscles, bat, and place of meeting the ball. He acquired 
the principle that pivot and swing must be made from a firm base. These 
and other principles are generalizations or abstract ideas which are appli- 
cable to many life activities other than the one in which they were learned. 
They may properly be called responses, because the learner does actually 
respond to the situation by using one or more of them. These principles 
vitally affect and are integrated into the major response, or behavior pat- 
tern, namely, swinging the bat. 

For the prospective batter, a number of mental skills were improved: 
relating verbal instruction to action; analyzing, comparing, accepting and 
rejecting suggestions for good reasons. These processes are involved in 
learning to think. It is possible that the simple skills of reading were im- 
proved, since they were being utilized in the service of a purpose vital 
to the learner. 

Certain attitudes and emotional responses were undoubtedly learned or 
improved. The boy did not of necessity go through the long and arduous 
training period. He could have remained a poor player, or he could even 
have become a spectator He did not have to submit to the laughter and 
joking of the onlookers, even thou^i this was alleviated somewhat by 
occasional praise and commendation. But he surmounted these obstacles; 
in fact, no amount of embarrassment or ridicule would have prevented 
his perseverance. Why? First, he had an intense desire to play on the 
team, a need to satisfy and the emotional urge to satisfy it, Second, he had 
a feeling of loyalty, boyish to be sure, but a feeling nonetheless of loyalty, 
to the school. Third, he desired intensely to find favor in the eyes of the 
school community. It was discovered later that, fourth, he greatly admired 
two of the most skillful players on the town team and desired strongly to 
emulate tliem. In. sum, the boy was motivated by emotional drives of one 
sort or another. These drives affect learning for good or for ill; but, what 
is more important, they are acquired as learning products themselves. This 
boy learned that persistence through difficult and unpleasant tasks is neces- 
sary and quite bearable in order to achieve a desired end. We may digress 
to point out that many parents and teachers think that children and ado- 
lescents are best taught to do the difficult and the disagreeable things in 
life by being forced to do them. It is even said that the training is better 
if the pupil consciously and actively dislikes the task he is forced to per- 
form. The direct opposite is true. Children and adults learn to do un- 
pleasant, distasteful things in pursuing purposes which they deem worth 
whilq. Granted acceptance of a desirable end in view, people will undergo 
the harshest experiences to achieve that end. Forcing people to do un- 
pleasant, harsh, and distasteful things, far from “preparing them for the 
realities of life,” teaches them to avoid difficulties, to sidestep, and, in 
many cases, to he and to cheat.^ 

’ See Chapter 3, pp 75-83, tor fuithei discussion of this important point. 
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We have noted in the illustration that the boy was afraid at first. This 
robbed him of confidence and inhibited the free play of his muscles. He 
learned, however, to overcome his fear and to acquire confidence, which is 
partly emotional, partly intellectual. This, in turn, significantly affected the 
major learning: learning to bat. 

Other attitudes which were learned or improved probably included coop- 
eration, willingness to accept deferred satisfactions, acceptance of criti- 
cism, fair play, abiding by the rules of the game, submergence of self for 
the sake of a team effort, and many others. 

A number of facts about batting were undoubtedly learned. Facts are to 
_be distinguished from principles in that they are limited and specific, 
.whgreas principles are general and not limited to one situation. The learn- 
ing of facts has been subject to vigorous controversy in school. The school 
long ago fell into the error of substituting knowledge of facts for other 
necessary types of learning outcome. Much teaching consists of pounding 
in facts from a textbook. Factual knowledge is accepted as the chief, and, 
in many cases, the only outcome of learning; memorization is the process 
of learning Other extremists have attempted to throw all facts out of tlie 
school and to deny memorization a place. This confusion is all owing to a 
historical development explained later. ^ In this illustration, the facts that 
the boy learned were not ends in themselves, but were valuable solely 
because they contributed to principles and eventually to the chief desired 
outcome, the ability to bat. The facts had meaning only because of this 
relationship. Facts as ends in themselves, as all too commonly taught, have 
no meaning. They do not constitute learning responses which are useful in 
the world. Facts are legitimate objects of study in school when they are 
themselves immediately useful, or, what is more common, contribute ma^ 
terially to understandings, attitudes and values. 

The learning activities in this illustration. This sharply abbreviated 
account indicates that learning is not a simple, single process, but rather 
a complex of numerous and various procedures. 

The chief learning activity in this illustration was going through the act 
of batting; however, several subsidiary processes were vital. The learner 
listened and remembered, two necessary learning activities. He read printed 
directions, listened to oral explanations, studied diagrams, watched dem- 
onstrations. Besides listening, remembering, and attempting to imitate, hp 
analyzed what he heard and read in order to modify his motor learning. 
He asked questions and received answers. He analyzed his errors of per- 
formance in the light of the facts and principles he had read or heard and 
after watching experts perform. 

The subtle and complex processes of reflective thought entered signifi- 
cantly. The boy knew he did not know how to bat. He could list a number 
of specific difficulties. From reading and listening he acquired a number 

2 See pp. 119-123. 
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of abstract principles about stance, balance, pivot, and swing; that is, he 
generalized, which properly done is an important learning activity. Inves- 
tigation and the learner’s own questions revealed that he pondered the 
factors. To take time to think is a valuable learning activity. As he walked 
home, milked the cows, or did other things not requiring his full attention, 
he analyzed suggestions and directions. He planned how to apply them. 
He saw himself “in his mind’s eye.” He rejected some suggestions, modi- 
fied others, and evolved some new ideas of his own. He utilized all the 
range of mental skills in learning to bat; sharp definition of difficulty, 
analysis, comparison, abstraction, anticipatory planning, guessing what 
might happen, and many others. The boy’s past experience was drawn 
upon repeatedly. 

Another subtle and complex aspect of learning illustrated here is the 
effect of attitudes, both intellectual and emotional. The boy was spurred 
by a desire to make the team and by a desire for approval from his social 
community. He was definitely affected by praise, by ridicule, by his own 
enthusiasm when success began to appear, by dejection when progress 
seemed slow. The encouragement or discouragement resulting from the 
attitudes measurably aflected the progress of learning. 

These brief paragraphs indicate that learning is something far different 
from the common lay conception and from that all too common among 
teachers — a limited and largely futile conception of the learning process: 
read and listen, recite; read and listen, recite; with occasionally a brief 
and formal excursion among the learner’s own ideas, In place of this, the 
modern teacher attempts to provide a rich and varied experience with 
dozens of mental, emotional, and physical reactions. 

The integrating nature of the learning situation. The most important 
characteristics of this learning situation have not yet been mentioned. 

all the learning activities of this boy were unified around one central 
purpose; to learn to bat in order to get on the team. All his reading, listen- 
ing, thinking, practicing, and all his emotional drives and attitudes were 
aimed at learning to bat. Second, these activities were continuous and 
simultaneous, which means that they were related to one another in a use- 
ful way. The boy’s reading was not for the purpose of memorizing facts 
which might affect his batting some time in the future, but for the purpose 
of improving his batting now. His increasing skill in turn gave meaning to 
the reading. Furthermore, he did not devote himself exclusively to reading 
about batting. He did not listen to explanations in a separate period nor did 
he discuss them for their own sake. He did not “study” correct form from 
diagrams and acquire an excellent theoretical knowledge, divorced from 
any actual handling of the bat. Instead, all these learning activities went 
on in what is called an “experiential continuum.” Each experience under- 
gone by the learner was based on experiences which had preceded, and 
each experience as it eventuated definitely affected each succeeding ex- 
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perience. To be sure, he could not be swinging a bat while reading the 
pamphlet nor while analyzing advice. Neither could he stop in the middle 
of a swing to look at the book. Nevertheless, psychologically all these 
events are truly continuous and simultaneous parts of one stream of 
experience. 

A third important characteristic of an integrating learning process is 
that It is vividly and functionally interactive with the environment. The 
discussion of learning has so far stressed the inner or psychological aspect. 
It is equally important to note that the learner was moved by influences 
completely outside himself, by his total physical and social environment. 
The aims, purposes, and mores of the surrounding adolescent group were 
accepted as desirable and hence directed his learning. Other persons, sev- 
eral of them, definitely affected his learning. He in turn affected them by 
acceptance, modification, or rejection of their advice. The size and weight 
of the various bats available, the ball, the playground itself — all condi- 
tioned the learning process. He affected the environment in so far as he 
could select or change any part of it. He affected the other boys competing 
for places on the team and they influenced him, particularly as each failed 
or succeeded. The very rules of the game, the necessities and conventions 
of team play, determined in some measure the process and product of 
learning. Team membership was dependent upon the maintenance of 
scholastic achievement. Hence, the school administration, the texts, the 
course of study, the teachers and their methods all affected and were 
affected by this boy’s purpose and learning activity. 

A learning experience which is unified around a purpose real to the 
learner and which is continuous, simultaneous, and interactive with the 
environment is said to be an integrating experience. The things which have 
been learned have been integrated into his dynamic personality. They are 
truly a part of him and not something memorized for the sake of repetition 
on demand. They will not remain dormant but will enter into his subse- 
quent behavior. Here integration may be taken to mean that the learner 
identifies himself with the learning experience; that the learning becomes a 
part of his personality; that the skills and abilities, attitudes, and principles 
learned are woven into the already existing fabric of his knowledges and 
abilities. 

One can learn verbally, through study of subject matter, understandings, 
facts, attitudes, and values. Descriptions of skills may be read. However, 
there is no guarantee that this alone will affect behavior. More will be 
said of this in succeeding chapters. What we seek is to integrate all of these 
factors into a behavior pattern or personality adaptation. 

Summary of the important characteristics of this illustration. One 
illustration proves nothing. An unguided out-of-school learning may not 
be complete, nor may it be carried on in the most effective manner. This 
illustration was selected because it does enable us to see directly some 
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important aspects of learning. Many more instances of learning in and 
out of school, many scientific investigations of learning must be analyzed 
before complete understanding is possible. That the nature of learning 
experiences is intensely complex should begin to be apparent./^ good 
learning situation consists of a tick and varied series o{ learning experi- 
ences unified around a vigorous purpose, and carried on in interaction 
with a rich, varied, and provocative environment. How different this is 
from the limited formal procedure of assigning a chapter to be read for 
subsequent recitation! We shall discuss later a number of subtle factors 
which further complicate the process. 

The following summary refers only to this specific example, but the con- 
cepts will be amplified and generalized later. 

1. The learning situation was dominated by a purpose and goal set up by 
the learner. Social purposes and pupil purposes, as we shall see later, must be 
coordinated Not all pupil purposes are worthy, nor will pupil purposes alone 
lead to all necessary learning. Nevertheless, a purpose originated or whole- 
heartedly accepted by the learner is an indispensable aspect of all learning situ- 
ations. Without it, learning does not take place. 

2. The purpose and goal arose out of the life of the learner. One of the 
earmarks of the truly great teacher is the ability to utilize the natural purposes 
and activities of learners in typical school situations. 

3. The learner persisted through difficulties, obstacles, and unpleasant situ- 
ations because he deemed his objective worth the price. 

4. The chief learning product was an integrated behavior pattern — batting. 
Various other outcomes were also achieved. The chief outcome was supple- 
mented by a fair number of related outcomes, both motor and mental. These 
were not only valuable in the given situation but also in other real-life situations. 
Several will be continuously useful throughout life. 

5. The learning process consisted chiefly of doing the actual thing to be 
.learned, but a multitude of varied, natural learning activities also contributed to 

the central learning activity. Amplified later, this point becomes a basic prin- 
ciple: we learn what we do, and we do what we learn. The boy learned to bat 
by batting, and not by reading or talking about batting. He learned to accept 
criticism by accepting criticism, not by listening to lectures on the necessity of so 
doing. He learned to coordinate ideas with actions by doing just that and not by 
drawing pictures of the process. This is extremely important in understanding 
learning and using in the world what is learned. Many teachers and parents seem 
to believe that learning one thing will necessarily produce quite different de- 
sirable learnings. 

Memorizing the Constitution, for instance, is thought to produce good citizen- 
ship. This IS pure nonsense. Though ideas about good citizenship and about our 
laws undoubtedly contribute, pupils learn to be good citizens by actually doing 
in school those things which are the acts of good citizens. A teacher recently 
told the writer that certain boys in her room could not be monitors or otherwise 
participate in the citizenship activities of the room until they had “learned to 
control themselves.” They will never learn to control themselves by being ex- 
cluded from normal activities. They will learn control by participating in situa- 
tions necessitating control and in which they themselves see the desirability of 
self-control. 
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Memorizing the multiplication tables is thought to enable children to judge 
when to multiply. This will not even enable them always to multiply well! It is 
much better to teach children how to multiply than to have them memorize the 
tables. Having learned to multiply, many children then turn around and con- 
struct the tables themselves as an aid to a process already understood because 
it has been used in meaningful situations. 

6. The numerous learning activities and outcomes were unified around and 
related to the purpose which dominated the entire situation. 

7. The learner reacted as a whole. His mind, his body, and his emotions 
were simultaneously and codrdinately engaged. He did not, as the school too 
often attempts to make learners do, train his mind without relation to the bodily 
and emotional reactions involved. He did not train his muscles and pay no 
attention to intellectual and emotional accompaniments. He learned, as we say, 
“all over.” 

8. The learner reacted to an aspect of the total environment which was 
meaningful for him. Interaction with the environment means, of course, inter- 
play with ail those factors (other persons, objects, conventions, and beliefs) 
which affect the dominant learning activity. 

9. The learner was directed and aided by persons within that environment. 
This indicates that learning may be made more efficient thiough the participation 
of teachers. 

10 The learner was carrying on other purposes, both related and unrelated 
to the dominant purpose here. This point has not been brought out in the dis- 
cussion, but It is important People carry out a number of purposes concurrently. 
Whatever may be singled out for attention, as in school learnings, is but one 
of a number of activities in process. All living organisms are constantly acting 
to achieve purposes and satisfy needs. 

The term "behavior pattern" includes inner subjective responses as 
well as overt motor reactions. The learning outcome in this illustration, 
special ability in batting, fits the common understanding of the term 
behavior pattern. Traditional teachers and beginning students will raise 
questions. What is the behavior pattern resulting from study of the voyage 
of the Mayflower? From a study of Japan? From a study of tlie Emanci- 
pation Proclamation? From a study of honesty in advertising? What be- 
havior pattern results from study of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King^ What 
effects in everyday behavior can result from studying the heroic deeds of 
long-dead heroes — Richard the Lion Heart, King Arthur, Nathan Hale, 
Washington at Valley Forge? 

Learning to bat focused attention on the overt motor aspect of the re- 
sponse, but we must recall that the total behavior pattern included many 
intellectual and emotional responses. When a student reacts to propaganda 
by looking for facts and their sources, by studying motive and setting, he 
is displaying a behavior pattern and a very important one. The bulk of it 
IS subjective, though overt aspects will quickly arise as a class discusses its 
findings. Habits of thinking are among the most important behavior pat- 
terns one may learn. The uncritical observer is misled because the greater 
part of the pattern consists of mental skills of analysis, comparison, use 
of criteria, drawing inferences, logical development of consequences. Overt 
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manilestations may be delayed and may give no hint of the extensive sub- 
jective operations involved. 

Patterns of response of an emotional and appreciational nature are 
learned by everyone and are no less behavior, even though much of the 
response is internal. 

Patterns of behavior may be intellectual, emotional, motor, social, or 
moral. The integration of inner and outer reactions will differ greatly in 
different instances. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 1 

1. Prepare a written account of a learning process, preferably an out-of- 
school illustration. The process may be one actually experienced by you or one 
merely observed. Use the description in this chapter as a guide, but do not follow 
It slavishly. Different types of learning situations will call for different types of 
description. Give an adequate and accurate description without being verbose. 
Avoid motor learning (swimming, skating, tiding a bicycle) unless striking new 
points emerge. Otherwise the account is simply a fill-in following the illustration 
in the text. 

2. Prepare a written analysis showing (a) how various types of learning 
activity entered into the total process; and (b) what learning products, either 
general or specific, eventuated. 

3. Turn now to your own learning experiences in elementary or secondary 
school. Recall as well as you can specific situations illustrative of good or poor 
teaching, so far as you can judge teaching at this stage. Present orally in running 
discourse an analysis of a recalled situation showing how the ten points sum- 
mari 2 ed above were exemplified or violated. Not all ten points need be included 
in any one report. If good situations are not readily recalled, students may ob- 
serve several lessons in succession in the training school or cooperating schools 
and report as above. 

4. If the answer to Question 3 does not bring it out, state here what pur- 
poses pupils are usually following when the teacher thinks that his imposed pur- 
pose is being followed. 

5. It is not so necessary in certain special subjects in secondary school and 
in college to make a detailed effort to connect the subject with the student's 
natural inteiests. It is not at all necessary in the graduate schools. Why not? (A 
complete answer will be derived in a later chapter, but preliminary understand- 
ing at this point may prevent confusion which otherwise always seems to arise 
during these first discussions about learning. Note later the very important para- 
graphs on general-special education.) 

6. Describe a behavior pattern which might plausibly result from study of 
the Mayflower Compact and other similar documents. Outline as best you can 
at this beginning stage what meanings, facts, and attitudes would probably be 
integrated within the pattern. 

7. Do the same for a pattern which might result from study of a number of 
pieces of literature so selected that a useful pattern could result. 

8. Do the same for patterns which might result from a study of The Immi- 
grant in America; of The Rise of Labor Unions; of The Rise of the Corporation. 

9. Can you see at this stage of the game why the great bulk of teaching in 
secondary schools does not result in behavior patterns? Why it does not even 
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produce any great number of meanings and attitudes of use to the student? (A 
great deal more will be developed on this point in succeeding chapters.) 

10. Give such evidence as you can from experience and observation that 
pupils finishing secondary schools do not possess a great many of the behavior 
patterns which obviously would be useful in practically all everyday activities. 

11. What types of outcomes do the students secure from typical everyday 
schooling? 

Note. The lists of study and discussion questions and of things to do are, 
throughout the volume, extensive. Each student is not expected to be prepared to 
contribute to class discussion on all questions. Each student may select several 
of interest to him, which usually ensures that all questions are considered. In- 
structors often make individual and committee assignments of questions also. 


Section 2 

AN ANALYSIS OF SOME ASPECTS OF 
SELECTED SCHOOL LEARNING SITUATIONS 

The foregoing analysis of learning, brief as it is, should have aroused 
a suspicion that many school learning situations are not all that they 
should be. It is clear, even to beginners, that many school learning situa- 
tions occur in drab environments — ^limited, inadequate, uninspiring; some, 
in detrimental environments which definitely interfere with or prevent 
learning. Often the purposes are not real to the learners; they lack life and 
power; they have no connection with the real life of the learner. The pupil 
learns not because he desires what he learns, but in order to avoid un- 
pleasant consequences, to please his parents or a teacher whom he likes, 
or to get into a college to which the neighbors’ children go. He, learns be- 
cause it is more comfortable than not to learn. He cannot use anywhere 
else many of the things he learns in school. 

Instead of vivid and diverse learning experiences, the child is often pro- 
vided only with some dull reading, listening, memorizing, and repeating. 
Instead of abilities and skills, vital principles and attitudes clearly necessary 
and useful in everyday life, the pupil often gains only memorized verbal- 
isms which are not understood even when repeated letter perfect. Instead 
of being continuous, many school experiences seem almost designed to 
interrupt the natural continuity of the learning process. Interaction is al- 
ways present in any situation, but it may be interaction with but a few 
limited aspects of the environment. Only a few of the more intellectual 
reactions of the total organism may be exercised. 

The picture, however, is not so black as the foregoing paragraphs 
might imply. Learning experiences which utilize aU the natural biological 
and psychological principles of learning have been appearing in schools 
for a long time now. Many schools now provide vivid and dynamic learn- 
ing opportunities which are m response to purposes recognized by the 
pupils as important in their lives. The types of learning activities engaged 
in by pupils in good schools are as wide as life itself. The results are be- 
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havior patterns of motor, intellectual, aesthetic, and moral types, plus 
knowledges, attitudes, appreciations, abilities, and skills which are widely 
varied; and all are clearly useful in the immediate world of the learner. 
In well-organized schools the outcomes at each level, useful for themselves, 
wiU develop progressively into outcomes useful in the wider adult life of 
the pupil. 

Improved practices do not just come about. They are the result of con- 
tinued, painstaking, systematic, critical thinking and effort on the part of 
enlightened teachers. The revolution of the last forty years in teaching and 
learning has not come easily. What occurs in modern schools is often 
incomprehensible to the unthinking traditional teacher Basic changes have 
been necessary in the curriculum, in textbooks, in the administration of 
the schools, in the organization of the school day — in fact, in every aspect 
of school life. Back of these changes in technique were more important 
changes in the basic aim and philosophy of education. The whole relation 
of education to the society in which it exists had to be reexamined. This 
fundamental upheaval is still going on and will doubtless continue for gen- 
erations. Knowledge of the total educative process is essential before the 
details of technique can be intelligently considered. It is assumed that this 
background has been developed in other courses. The present volume 
must of necessity be confined to analysis of the teaching-learning situations 
as it is hoped they will develop in classrooms. 

Vivid, purposeful learning is possible in school. A beginning student 
may doubt that in-schooI learning situations can be as natural, as inter- 
esting, and as vivid as out-of-school experiences. It may be said that any 
boy would work hard to get on the team because he is interested and re- 
gards the achievement as valuable to him. But what does he care about 
studying the War of 1812? Of course he will persist through difficulty 
and unpleasantness in learning to bat because the end-m-view is worth it; 
but he will not persist in learning correct language usage or attitudes of 
cooperation or skill in solving quadratic equations unless he is forced to 
it. Let us not be too sure! It is to be granted, of course, that all of school 
life cannot be maintained at a high level of interest and enthusiasm, but 
it has been demonstrated that competent teachers can keep so much of it 
at desirable levels that the whole is thereby vitally affected. 

The specific illustrations cited below include some drawn solely from 
subject fields; others are drawn from several fields. The tendency to set up 
lifelike situations without regard to subject lines is well established in the 
modern elementary school and is spreading with reasonable speed. The 
technique is paralleled in some of the new core curriculums in tlie sec- 
ondary school, where the majority of learning situations develop out of 
the natural activities and needs of children. Subject matter of many kinds 
and learning activities are organized by pupils and teacher as need and 
insight develop. Even within the limits of the independent special subjects 
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on the secondary level, the materials are now being organized into func- 
tional units more closely related to life needs, purposes, and natural learn- 
ing processes. Systematically organized subject-matter sequences are intro- 
duced when maturity warrants. Such procedure represents the most skillful 
type of teaching now known. Many modern courses of study are definitely 
designed to fit this type of teaching. 

Many elementary schools still use a prescribed, formal course of study 
which is poorly, or not at all, related to pupils’ interests, needs, abilities, 
and learning processes. Many secondary schools retain a formal, logically 
organized curriculum. The average teachers assign segments of this mate- 
rial and achieve such learning as they can. Better teachers, however, are 
not so docile. Forced to use a formal curriculum, they make every effort 
to connect it with the life interests, needs, and activities of the pupils; 
they try to make it meaningful and useful, hence learnable. When success- 
fully used, this method represents the highest type of formal teaching. 

Illustrcitions of desirable in-school learnings. The following illustrations 
are taken from ordinary, average classroom situations in distinctly typical 
public schools. Not one represents a “show” situation. All were regular 
“next-lesson” types and were not specially prepared for demonstration or 
written up for publication. Four of the five cases actually arose spon- 
taneously during the natural conversations and activities of the pupils. In 
the first and fifth cases described below, the unit was not merely initiated 
through the children’s activities, but was organized and developed that way 
as it progressed. Good course-of-study material was available for the sec- 
ond and third units, which was readily adapted to pupil inquiries and 
purposes cooperatively by pupils and teacher. This illustrates the use of 
systematically organized subject matter which the modern school is erro- 
neously accused of neglecting. The fourth case represents the skillful con- 
nection made by the teacher between arbitrary, required, and by itself 
useless, subject matter and the real life needs of the learners. Contrary to 
the belief of many experienced teachers, thousands of such illustrations are 
available. 

Unit Based on Spontaneous Interest and Natural 
Activities, and Not Bound by Subject Fields. No For- 
mal Subject Matter Available. Unit Developed as It 
Went Along.^ 

“People Wlio Help Us in School.” A first grade is introduced to inter- 
dependence and cooperation. An insistent plea of modern education is that 
children be introduced to the nature of the political, economic, and social 
world in which they five. The traditional school does this through formal 
description, verbalisms, and the memorization of formulas and relation- 


First grade. Tufts School, Medford, Mass. Theresa Mack, teacher. 
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ships. The new school attempts to do this through first-hand experience 
with such aspects of community life as directly affect the lives of the chil- 
dren. Kindergarten and first grade are not too early to begin integrating 
learning with the actual environment. 

A first grade, returning after a holiday, found that water had been 
spilled recently on the racks where some potted plants stood. The plants, 
which were a group project, had, in the absence of the class, burst into 
bloom. How could this have happened when no one was there to water 
and care for them? Closer inspection revealed that all the plants had been 
watered, so well, in fact, that water had been spilled on tables, window 
seats, and floor. The little boy who usually served as “plant waterer” said 
he had not been in the building during the holiday. Questioned next, the 
teacher said she had been far away. A child volunteered that she had seen 
the janitor shoveling snow and entering the building during the holiday. A 
committee was sent to ask if the janitor had cared for their plants and, if 
so, to thank him. The children ascertained that the janitor was busy shovel- 
ing snow and then had next to tend the fires before being interviewed. 
Said one boy, “The janitor has to do about everything around here, doesn’t 
he?” As is natural with small children, all began telling things they had 
noted the janitor doing. Shortly someone named another person, the 
teacher, who helped the children; they mentioned the school nurse, the 
special art teacher, and others. The teacher led the children in making a list 
of “people who help us in school.” In the weeks that followed, the chil- 
dren were amazed to find that twenty-three different persons did things 
for them. They formulated questions and found tlie answers. They had 
recourse to excursions and interviews. They wrote stories based on the 
experiences and used them for reading material. In booklets they found 
pictures of many helpers, and drew with crayola those that were missing. 
Eventually the children decided to reciprocate; they made gifts and de- 
livered them to some of their helpers, and others they thanked in different 
ways. Even with children as little as first graders, some very simple under- 
standings and appreciations of community organization were gained. These 
learnings can be matured and expanded in succeeding grades by further 
contacts with the environment as it functions in their lives. 

Unit Based on Spontaneous Interest and Natural 
Activity, Not Bound by Subject Fields. Organized 
Study Material Available But Readily Adaptable to 
Pupil Purposes.* 

“How Merced Protects Our Health And Safety.” A fifth grade studies 
the health and safety services of its own community. Elementary-school 
children continually comment upon all aspects of their environment. They 

* Elementary school, Merced, Cal. June Graham, teacher. 
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ask questions about the street-cleaning apparatus. They investigate where 
gangs are putting in water mains or sewers. They ask why milk is served 
in the schools. They note how the doctor protects them from having 
diphtheria or scarlet fever by scratching their arms. They talk about how 
the policeman stops traffic so they can cross the street safely. The teacher 
one day gatliered a number of these comments, developed the reasons for 
these weU-known facts, and moved on to a discussion of costs. It was soon 
apparent that a large number of things were done continually to keep the 
public healthy and safe. The children were vaguely aware that the city 
did all this and that taxes paid for it. A problem was soon set up: “How 
Does Merced Protect My Health and Safety?” From this simple begin- 
ning the whole structure of local government dealing with health, sanita- 
tion, and safety was studied. Since the point of reference was the effect 
upon the child’s own actual life, the problem, the organized subject matter, 
the readings, interviews, letter-writing, committee work, and making of 
exhibits were all attacked with vigor. This procedure is quite different from 
memorizing the names of the city departments and lists of their services 
and costs. 

Unit Based on Spontaneous Interest and Pupil Pur- 
poses, But Within a Subject Field and Correlated 
WITH Various Other Subjects. Course-Of-Study Ma- 
terial Available.® 

“Designing Stage Settings, Costumes, etc., for a Student- Written Musi- 
cal Comedy.” A twelfth-grade class plans and makes settings, costumes, 
etc,, for a student play. A regular high-school class in Art III was just 
undertaking a study of stage designing. It became known that one am- 
bitious student had been writing a musical comedy and was planning to 
produce it himself. A class member casually asked if the group could 
work upon the actual scenery and settings for this play. A girl immediately 
said that she would like to design the costumes. Sensing the possibilities, 
the teacher encouraged the discussion. Eventually the class members em- 
barked upon what turned out to be a complex series of activities. Students 
enthusiastically organized and carried out detailed plans for the whole 
project. Individual and group research went far afield for the necessary 
information and materials. Committees were formed to study scenery, 
characters, costumes, direction, and stage business. This led into research 
on the authenticity of scenery and costumes, the problems of casting, the 
techniques of make-up, music, lighting, and so forth. Attempting to pro- 
duce the play led into financing and publicity, and this in turn into poster 
work. The sewing classes participated in choosing, evaluating, and making 
up costumes. Other school departments and officers were drawn in; one 

® Senior high school, Belmont, Mass. Norman Brule, art teacher; M. Donald Plum- 
mer. supervisor. 
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department only did not cooperate. A boy in another course asked per- 
mission to make a complete photographic record of the procedure from 
formation of the committees to production of the play. In addition to 
technical knowledges and abilities (the original desired outcomes of the 
course), the class learned many general principles and attitudes of use in 
all democratic, cooperative enterprises. The students actually dealt more 
adequately with the “required” material of the course than if they had 
studied it under typical assigned lessons. Details are omitted in this ac- 
count, since we are concerned for the moment with but one point, the 
effort to connect school learning experiences with real-life purposes. 

Lesson in Which Required Subject Matter Is Skill- 
fully Connected with The Pupils’ Life Interests 

AND Needs." 

“The Reconstruction Period in United States History.” An eleventh- 
grade class studies the Civil War in relation to current problems in their 
lives. It may be objected that the preceding illustration is in a specialized 
field; the students may be expected to be already interested and capable, 
making it easy to arouse vigorous, persistent interest and effort. In fact, a 
student in one of the writer’s classes remarked that he would like to see 
someone make a modern teaching unit out of, say, the Civil War! For- 
tunately, half a dozen such units were available. A non-college-prepara- 
tory group studying United States History had arrived at the textbook 
discussion of the Reconstruction Period. Newspapers at the moment were 
chronicling the end of the Russo-Finnish war with headlines: Russo- 
finnish peace. The teacher had planned to discuss this, but before he 
could, a boy of Finnish parentage asked if the teacher had seen the head- 
line. Yes, but what did the headline mean? The class said that it meant 
that the soldiers would quit fighting and go home. Is that what peace 
means? Why, yes, of course! The class was quite content to let it go at 
that; anybody knows that peace means that fighting stops. The teacher 
kept the student-initiated discussion alive with some seemingly innocent, 
casual questions, and in short order, the group was wrangling vigorously 
over what peace really did mean. Pretty soon there emerged some major 
questions which the teacher seized upon and wrote on the board. How can 
all the discharged soldiers be put to work again? What wiU they do if 
there is no work for them? How will the cost of caring for the wounded be 
met? What is to be done with aU those whose homes were destroyed? 
Will charity care for these or will extra taxes be necessary? What can be 
done about the violent hatreds and fears which must have arisen out of 
the fightmg and destruction? The students were astounded at the complex 
and far-reaching meaning of the simple word peace. Merely stopping the 

® Senior high school, Salem, Mass. Lawrence B. Fennell, teacher. 
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fighting is a very small item in securing peace. Peace, they discovered, 
means a period of most difficult problem-solving for both victor and van- 
quished. How can these dangerous problems be solved"? One boy asked 
how we had done it after our own wars This set off arguments about the 
experiences of their own fathers in getting adjusted after World War 1. 
Another student actually proposed that we study our wars to see what 
we did do, not merely to see what problems the Russians and Finns might 
have, but because we might be in World War II before we knew it! Sev- 
eral students agreed that it would be a good thing to know in case we ever 
did have a large army to care for after a war. Other boys said that they 
themselves might actually be in this war if we entered it. Whereupon an 
electric current seemed to run through the class — they themselves would 
be an actual part of this “problem-after-peace” situation.^ Attention sharp- 
ened vigorously. The teacher then exercised leadership and induced the 
students to put their questions into some sort of organization. Throughout 
the period, the pupils engaged in lively interchange, making suggestions, 
selecting and rejecting, manifesting the same interested participation which 
they give to their own affairs outside of school. The teacher began to give 
references to build up an assignment, and among others was the required 
text, This despised book was attacked with enthusiasm! So far was the 
class carried from the typical classroom situation that as the period ended, 
one boy, sensing what the teacher had done, exclaimed, “Oh boy, did you 
put that one over on us!” This procedure was not mere trickery in any 
sense. It exemplifies admirable teaching skill, operating to make mean- 
ingless subject matter useful. Interest persisted because the class saw clearly 
the relationship between material in the text and a possible life situation 
in which might be found their elder brothers and, in the not-too-distant 
future, themselves. 

Unit Based on Spontaneous Interest and Natural 
Activities, Not Bound by Subject Fields. No Formal 
Subject Matter Available. Unit Developed as It 
Went Along.® 

“The American Flag Speaks to a Special Class.” A group of retarded 
children studies patriotism, loyalty to the flag, citizenship. The age range 
in this special class was from eight years to nearly fourteen; the grade level 
range, from pre-primaiy to fourth grade. The highest I.Q. was 80, ranging 
down to unbelievable lows. The children noted that one month after our 
entry into World War II every magazine on the newsstands carried an 
American flag on the front cover. “Why is this?” “Is it the same flag we 
salute every morning?” A barrage of questions and earnest but wild an- 
swers showed the teacher that the children had no conception of what a 

Practically all these boys did serve in World War H, 

“ Special class, Martin School, Boston, Mass. Miss Gerardine Haggerty;, teacher 
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national flag stands for, had no meanings at all for the flag salute they 
dutifully recited by rote every day. She read them a little story, “What 
Is the Flag?”, carefully adapting it to their understanding. Her gentle 
and understanding questions and comments fired this little group with an 
enthusiastic desire to do things for flag and country. They proposed to 
make a scrap book (an activity with which they were familiar) about the 
flag. Consideration of several titles for the book led to acceptance of the 
one given above. The “book” grew into an astounding study of history and 
ritual surrounding the flag; all, of course, skilKully adjusted to the chil- 
dren’s level of understanding. The children themselves suggested that the 
spelling, reading, arithmetic, and handwork be based on study of the flag. 
Display stands for flags were made, as were book ends and other articles. 
Genuine creative work in poetry, prose, dramatics, and arts and crafts 
appeared — something which many say is impossible with backward chil- 
dren. The most retarded child in the group, who ordinarily learned very 
little and that with dfficulty, came up with a completely original idea for 
decorating his scrap book. These children made very great progress in the 
so-called fundamental subject matters. They also manifested a keen and 
continuing interest in participating in all war-effort activities. The teacher 
kept detailed records showing great gains in social attitudes and behavior 
patterns. The citizenship and patriotic behavior of this class was deeply 
affected, as it never had been by enforced daily repetition of the flag salute 
containing many words they could not understand. The learning experience 
deserves far more space than is available here, since it was a brilliant ex- 
ample of what can be done with defective children by a teacher who takes 
time to adjust his teaching to meager backgrounds and slow learning 
processes. 

Modern methods possible with all types of classes. Critics of improved 
methods are fond of saying that these methods work only with “selected” 
classes, small groups, bright children, and in schools equipped with all 
kinds of materials. This is pure nonsense. The ability and ingenuity of the 
teacher are the crucial factors — as they are with good traditional methods 
also. The stage-design unit was the only one involving advanced students 
majoring in a special field — art. The U. S. History class was definitely well 
below the college preparatory group in ability. The flag unit was dealt 
with by pupUs too retarded to be included in typical class groups. The 
first-grade unit was carried out by middle-class children. The health study 
was pursued by representative children from a better than average com- 
munity. The students studying stage design and those studying health had 
ample equipment and material. The U. S. History group had none whatever 
and were limited to books and magazines. The first grade and the special 
class had practically none, but manufactured huge quantities of their own 
as the units progressed. 
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Section 3 

THE ORGANIC CONNECTION BETWEEN LIFE AND 
EDUCATION; BETWEEN EXPERIENCE AND LEARNING 

The preceding introduction to learning is brief, general, and incom- 
plete. The concept of learning presented is doubtless new to the majority of 
students entering upon this course. Scientific evidence and systematic logi- 
cal argument are delayed until later chapters. At this stage we rely chiefly 
upon analysis of everyday knowledge already possessed by the student. Is 
there, then, any warrant in common-sense knowledge for the theory of 
learning presented? Let us examine the stream-of-life experience within 
which we all live and learn. 

The life of any normal adult consists of carrying on a series of organ- 
ized activities for ends and purposes which the individual believes are 
worth while Individuals engage in earning their livings, m rearing fam- 
ilies, in participating in local and national political affairs, in securing 
pleasure and relaxation, in maintaining health, m educating themselves, 
in religious activities, and so forth. These major social activities necessi- 
tate scores and hundreds of subsidiary activities. Parents plan the educa- 
tion of their children, they budget their incomes, they plan for and buy 
homes, they study nutrition, they learn to play games, they read maga- 
zines, they serve on committees, they plan vacations, they plan the buying 
of clothes, they plan a picnic for tomorrow. These adult activities may 
vary in extent and importance from planning marriage and a career to 
planning the arrangement of flowers in a small garden. 

These activities are life. The adult learns from them hundreds of facts 
and principles, attitudes, mechanisms of social cooperation, abilities, skills, 
and patterns of behavior. He perfects these acquisitions through further 
experiences. The adolescent is similarly engaged. He seeks training for 
various vocations and professions. He engages in activities for pleasure. 
He seeks information concerning problems of courtship, marriage, and 
getting along with people. Investigations show that adolescents have many 
real questions dealing with life and engage willingly in extensive study to 
obtain answers. The adolescent, like the adult, carries on many and varied 
life activities, usually directed toward some purpose which he believes 
worth while. Little children are not ordinarily concerned with securing 
“food, clothing, and shelter,” with problems of courtship and marriage. 
Their purposes and activities are more immediate and simple, but none- 
theless real to the children. They play games, they keep pets, they play 
with toys and even construct some, they build huts, they carry on feuds 
with other children, they form associations, they assist parents in the 
home, altogether carrying on a long list of activities. 

In short, if we observe any individual who is, as we say, “going about 
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his business,” we shall see that he is engaging in a series of activities 
which may not all be related to each other, but each of which is (a) di- 
rected toward a goal or purpose recognized by the individual and ac- 
cepted by him as worth while at the time, (b) continuous with other life 
activities, (c) interactive with other persons and with factors in the en- 
vironment, and (d) integrative for the individual in that it restores or 
maintains his equilibrium or successful adjustment within his environment. 
In fact, the testimony of biologists, sociologists, and psychiatrists indicates 
clearly that frustrated, unhappy lives result from activities which are (a) 
purposeless, (b) disjunctive, that is, unrelated to worth-while life activi- 
ties, (c) in disunity and conflict with the environment. In extreme cases 
there results social rebellion or neurotic personality. 

Vital, real-life activity is actually a series of natural experiences, each 
unit more or less organized as circumstances demand. This is true of all 
living organisms from the amoeba upward. Life is a continuum of expe- 
riences. Not aU life experience results in desirable learnings. Even the 
desirable learnings may not be learned economically through natural ex- 
periencing. The school exists as an institution to guide and improve nat- 
ural experiencing. 

The vital distinction between general and special education affects 
the application of principles. A truly enormous amount of useless argu- 
ment, waste of time and energy, can be eliminated if the distinction be- 
tween general and special education, between lower and higher levels of 
maturity, is kept clearly in mind. 

General education consists of all experiences, materials, and outcomes 
i3eede4 by all citizens for the general purposes of living, as persons and 
members of a society Special education consists of professional, technical, 
or other vocational training. The differences between the two are basic. 

General education can be concerned only with the learner and must be 
based on his needs and purposes. The needs and purposes of immature 
learners are, at the moment, more important than the cultural heritage 
formulated by adults, though both are important. General education can 
be carried on only in terms of the developing maturity, the expanding 
insights of the learner. General education, its content, procedures, and 
standards, must be tailored to the learner with due regard for his potential 
contribution to society. The whole purpose of general education is to de- 
velop the powers and abilities of the individual and to introduce him to the 
cultural heritage. The purpose of general education is not served by forcing 
the cultural heritage upon learners without regard for the level of maturity, 
or for the great and numerous individual differences among learners. 

General education, however, is not the whole story. Success in earning 
a living demands scores of specialized learnings. Innumerable values, un- 
derstandings, attitudes and appreciations, abilities and skills must be ac- 
quired not for the general activities of life but for the specialized processes 
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of a trade or of a technical or professional pursuit. The process of acquir- 
ing these specialized learnings may and does differ in important respects 
from that of acquiring the more general learning outcomes. 

In the first place, the learner ready to specialize has arrived at the higher 
levels of maturity, his experience is broader, his insights readier and 
keener. He can now learn through reading and can study independently. 
He has progressed through and beyond the stage of motivation based on 
simple and more immediate purposes. He can conceive or accept pur- 
poses, the realization of which is delayed, the training for which is long. 
Most important, his achievement is now measured in terms of the require- 
ments of the special field, not in terms of his personal growth and develop- 
ment. In the second place he has, through repeated differentiation and in- 
dividuafion, recognized that items may be abstracted from functional 
wholes and treated separately. More important, he can recognize the neces- 
sity and use of logically organized abstracted materials These two achieve- 
ments mean that the learner is now capable of learning through vicarious, 
particularly verbal, experience. He can generalize and transfer under- 
standings, skills, and other learnings to new situations. He is quite capable 
of learning now through logically organized subject matter abstracted from 
die original and real situation. In fact, one of the surest marks of mental 
maturity is the ability to learn through verbal generalizations and to trans- 
fer this learning. Only the mentally immature remain in the stage of learn- 
ing through direct experience. Direct experience, the functional organiza- 
tion of subject matter around purposes, is necessary with beginning learners 
but becomes cumbersome with those of greater maturity. The unification 
of subject matter without regard for subject lines is a necessary organiza- 
tion with little children, but might confuse and certainly would delay 
mature learners who can grasp meanings abstracted from the original 
setting. 

Special subjects, organized as separate entities, are therefore natural 
and expected upon the upper levels. Their legitimacy in graduate and tech- 
nical schools is unquestioned. The junior college and the high school need 
at present a mixture of general unified courses and special subjects. The 
increasing inclusion in high school of all the children of all the people also 
necessitates methods adapted to different levels of maturity. Better organi- 
zation within the special subjects and better teaching in them are also 
emerging. A few authorities believe that the secondary program may even- 
tually be wholly unified as the elementary program is in many places. This 
does not seem necessary or desirable, even if possible. 

1. The principle that learning is best organized around simple and rathei 
immediate needs and purposes, that subject lines be abandoned for a unifiea 
curriculum for immature learners, does not preclude tbe organization of special 
subjects in logical form for use by mature learners pursuing more remote life 
purposes. 
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2. The unified curriculum of the elementaiy school, the secondary core 
curriculum organized around life problems, orientation and survey courses are 
best suited to earlier maturity levels and for first contacts with broad general 
fields of human knowledge. 

3. The specialized courses organized in terms of their own logic and designed 
to serve adult life purposes are justifiable and useful on upper maturity levels. 

4. The logically formulated subject-matter fields of the adult are outcomes 
rather than tools or means. As learners progress from lower to higher maturity 
levels, they are likely to invent similar organizations of their own. Forcing adult 
formulations on learners in advance of maturity prevents the acquisition not 
merely of the facts and principles, but prevents insight into the logical organiza- 
tion itself. Forcing also inevitably ensures the acquisition of detrimental atti- 
tudes toward the subject, the school, and toward intellectual endeavor. 

The most spectacular blunder, made usually by untrained teachers of 
long experience, is to enforce in the area of general education the imper- 
sonal standards of achievement which can operate only in special educa- 
tion. Insistence in general education on rates of learning, types of study, 
and organizations of material suited to special education is equally dis- 
astrous. The companion error made by superficially trained younger teach- 
ers is to retain the methods suited to immature learners, and useful in 
general education, when leaching specialized courses. This distinction will 
appear again and again in this course, and failure to keep it clear will 
result in senseless argument and wasted time. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 2 

1. For any one of the five illustrations above, work out for oral report the 
probable learning activities (expeiiences). The brief analysis of the activities 
involved in learning to bat will serve as a guide, but the prepared answers should 
be considerably more detailed. 

2. Treat in like manner the possible learning products. State some of the 
actual principles or understandings; describe some of the attitudes; name and 
describe some of the abilities and skills. Be careful to state the outcomes in terms 
of the level of maturity indicated by the illustration. 

3. Observe several lessons in the training school or in nearby cooperating 
schools. Preferably observe a sequential series of lessons for several days. On 
the basis of the actual procedure witnessed, express and support your judgment 
that the teacher was or was not relating the learning experiences to the real-life 
needs of the pupils. Give detailed illustrations and arguments. 

4. If you can recall illustrations, report (a) cases from your own school 
experiences in which a teacher did skillfully and successfully relate formal 
school materials to life, {b) cases in which you now believe the teachei missed 
good opportunities to do so. 

5. Students with teaching experience may present here a brief, preliminary 
list of some differences between traditional methods and those which have been 
hinted at in this chapter. 

6. Take any formal assignment observed, or select a typical assignment 
yourself in your major subject. Make a vital connection between it and the 
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typical life interests and needs of pupils foi whom the assignment would be 
acceptable. You need make only a simple beginning here. Any crude effort will 
be acceptable. The purpose here is not to secure a finished assignment, but to 
sensitize you to the problem. Later you will construct sample assignments after 
having studied the technique in some dctad. Eventually you will make many 
such m order to pass your practice teaching, or, more accurately stated, in ordei 
to fulfill your purpose to teach effectively. 

7. Many uninformed critics of modern education assert that subject matter 
and books are discarded, “thrown out of the window.” You will know more 
about this later, but what would you say on the basis of the brief introduction 
you have had in this chapter? 

8. Critics similarly say that modern education does away with authority 
and “lets the pupils do what they please,” lets them determine the curriculum 
and “study what they please.” You will need further study, of course, for a com- 
plete answer to tliis criticism, but what would you say on the basis of your 
present knowledge? 

9. Someone has said that the desks and the traditional arrangements of a 
schoolroom were designed chiefly for listening purposes. What are some changes 
which would have to be made in typical elementary or secondary schoolrooms 
if modern methods (so far as you can undeistand them at this point) were 
introduced? Make several points. Have you seen any changes already under way? 

10. Students without teaching experience and without much work in educa- 
tional psychology may attempt here an analysis of value. 

a. List factors of any nature whatever in oi out of school which you 
think might aid, encourage, or facilitate the pupil’s learning pro- 
cedures. 

b. List factors which you think may discourage, mterfeie with, or in- 
hibit the learning process. 

c. Which of the factors listed might be moie under the control of the 
teacher; which less? 

11. The following exercise may be unrewarding unless students are uiged 
to make very detailed answeis. But when well done, with class discussion of two 
or more contrasting answers, the exercise usually has good lesults, The instructor 
may select reports from a student who has gone all his life to traditional sec- 
ondary schools and colleges, and from one who has had experience with good 
modern teaching. An outline on the board aids class analysis. 

a. Prepare a detailed, step-by-step account of your procedure in study- 
ing (learning) m a given field such as history, literature, music, a 
science, or mechanical drawing, 

b. Derive from the account (or make the account in this form) a list 
of activities which you think are learning processes; a similar list of 
which you think are learning outcomes. 

(Students usually gam much from the revelation that (a) their study and learn- 
ing processes are so meager, formal, and verbalistic, and that (b) learning proc- 
esses and products are often confused in their minds.) 

12. Mention briefly differences in your study procedures which depend upon 
different instructors, different methods of assigning, teaching, and testing. 

a. List some differences in activity and outcome which depend upon 
sharp differences in the factors mentioned. 

b. Do any processes and outcomes dependent upon differences in fac- 
tors mentioned seem superior to others? Justify your answers. 

13. What have you learned, if anything, up to this point concerning the 
processes and the outcomes of learning? 
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Note. Some ideas have doubtless been clarified, some desirable confusion has 
probably been induced in your mind, and even more desirable, some doubts 
have emerged concerning ideas which you have always heretofore accepted. 
The confusion and doubt need not discourage you, they are essential conditions 
for learning. Ask any quesbons you wish at this point. 

14. Be on the alert constantly to note skillful avoidance of confusion be- 
tween the principles, processes, and standards of general and special education 

Note errors in classroom procedure or m discussion, based on failure to dis- 
tinguish clearly between the nature and process of the two areas of education. 

READINGS 

ft is suggested that this chapter be handled without supplemental y reading 
The aim is to utilize student experience, to arouse questions, and to avoid the 
acquisition of verbalisms by the student. The data of experience, though usually 
inadequate and biased, are convincing and carry meaning. It is better to begin 
with some inadequate, even incorrect, meanings and develop from there, than 
to introduce memorization of verbalisms which may result from too early con- 
tact with text material. 


THE USE OF FILMS 

Excellent films are now available to illustrate practically every major phase 
of teacher education. One or two texts have listed from one to three good films 
at the close of certain chapters The writer had planned to make exhaustive 
listing for each chapter in this volume but the amount of material found made 
this impossible. 

A handbook has become available, however, produced by a committee which 
does what no individual could do economically, namely, gives an exhaustive 
listing with annotations for practically all films available. In addition, the book 
contains extensive listing of sources of all kinds for audio-visual materials, and 
discussions of how to make and use many of them. The reference is one of the 
most valuable in the field of teacher education and should be available to all 
concerned with professional education of teachers. Practically all college of 
education libraries will contain it. 

Audio-Visual Materials in Teacher Education, The Twenty-ninth Yearbook of 
the Association for Student Teaching (Lock Haven, Pa., State Teachers Col- 
lege, 1950). 

Films are available for use with all chapters and major principles in this 
volume. 

A group of liberal arts graduates without experience or previous courses in 
education suggested that formal exercises be minimized somewhat in favor of 
discussions interpreting their classroom observations in relation to the text. 
Experienced teachers have suggested short papers giving evidence of their 
recognition and use of principles from the text. These work well and may be 
of use to instructors. 



Learning Is Experiencing 


Let us review the illustration in the first chapter which described the 

high-school boy learning to bat. 

How did he learn to bat? He learned to bat by going through the ac- 

tions of batting, by experiencing the re- 
actions involved. 

How did he learn to translate di- He learned to do these things by actually 
rections and explanations into doing them; by thinking, visualizing, and 
action? then attempting to produce the act. These 

attempts helped to perfect his ability to 
translate directions into action. 

How did this boy learn to accept He learned to control his feelings and tem- 
criticism without getting his per by actually undergoing criticism, by 

feelings hurt and without get- actually experiencing the necessity for 

ting angry? and action of controlling himself. 

How did he achieve understand- He learned these things by undergoing inci- 
ings, principles, and attitudes dents and situations which constantly il- 

about the necessity of control? lustrated the understandings and attitudes, 

which when analyzed, convinced the boy 
of the worth and usefulness of the knowl- 
edges, attitudes, and abilities he was ac- 
quiring. 

How did he learn to get along He learned these things (and many similar 
with other people, to subor- things) by doing them, by experiencing 

dinate himself for the good of situations which showed the value of such 

the team; to cooperate? actions; by participating in discussions of 

strategy; by aiding in group decisions. 

How did he learn to persist in He learned the worth of persistence by per- 
the face of difficulties, to over- sisting toward a goal which he valued; by 

come obstacles, to disregard seemg that overcoming difficult or dis- 

ridiculef tasteful things “makes sense” if the goal 

is important 

Preliminary definitions. The boy learned what he learned through react- 
ing, through doing, through undergoing the things he learned, 

Experiencing means living through actual situations and reacting^dgorously 
27 
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to various aspects of those situations for purposes apparent to the learner. 
Experiencing includes whatever one does or undergoes which results in 
changed behavior, in changed values, meanings, attitudes, or skills. 

,-4~The products of learning are of several principal types: integrated be- 
havior patterns; and values or ideals, meanings, facts, achieved abilities, 
and skills. These products of learning are all achieved by the learner 
through his own activity. Education for long has been, carried on as if the 
pupil passively absorbed knowledge and attitudes put before him to be 
learned, as if education were poured into him, as if he received his edu- 
cation. We cannot give anyone an education; he must get it. 

Section I 

EXPERIENCE AS THE SOURCE 
OF KNOWLEDGE AND OF SKILL 

Evidence and inference which support belief that experience is the 
method of learning. So far all this sounds sensible and plausible, but the 
definition rests upon illustration and not upon evidence or upon reasoned 
conclusions. How do we really know that experiencing is actually a process 
of learning? If experiencing is one of several valid learning procedures, 
how do we know that it is the most desirable'? What evidence exists? What 
inferences are justifiable? 

The relation between experience and learning is so obvious to the av- 
erage citizen that many are disposed to regard explanation and analysis as 
pedantic redundancy. School leaders and teachers are, however, sometimes 
caught talking nonsense because their general education did not include at 
least semi-technical explanations of the origin of knowledge, the nature of 
society, and the processes of democratic societies — all of which arose from 
experience. Technical study would carry us far into the fields of philosophy, 
epistemology, biology, social theory, the newer psychologies, and the 
methods of judging the conduct of human beings. The beginning student 
need not be dismayed. Sound explanations simple enough for quick under- 
standing are available and they will serve in the absence of more basic 
study. 

Teaching is not, as is thought by the uninformed, the mere training of 
individuals in the simple skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic, plus 
some elementary facts about citizenship. Learning is far more than the 
mastery of the so-called “fundamentals.” Teachers cannot possibly under- 
stand, let alone participate successfully in, teaching and learning unless 
they have some insight into the way knowledge originates, into the way 
individuals learn, into the nature of the type of individual and of society 
which should result from learning or educational growth, into the relation 
between personality and organized society, and into the methods of deter- 
mining whether desirable learning has taken place. 
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Principles of learning which are offered as a basis for teaching must 
meet the following qualifications. They must: 

1. Rest upon a valid theory of the origin of knowledge. 

2. Rest upon facts concerning the nature of the learning activity. 

3. Rest upon facts concerning the nature, development, and behavior ot 
individuals. 

4. Square with the aims of our democratic society. 

5. Square with valid evidence of successful learning 

This means that there is, or should be, an organic connection between 
life and education, between experience and learning. Let us examine that 
connection and the five points listed above. In the following paragraphs 
we shall endeavor to discuss the points as they are functionally related, 
thus avoiding mechanical separation. Some separation is necessary in order 
to avoid complex discourse. Succeeding chapters will carry the presenta- 
tion further. 

Where does knowledge come from in the first ploce? How do we know 
what we know? How did we come by the things we now know? How did 
there come into being originally all the facts, understandings, meanings, 
beliefs, attitudes, and skills which we use every day? As we say, “Who 
made them up in the first place?” 

The average citizen and the average teacher have a ready and simple 
answer: knowledge comes out of books or from lectures; one gets knowl- 
edge from reading or listening. This is partly true, although the error in it 
is a grave one which has handicapped, perverted, and inhibited teaching 
and learning for generations. 

But, we may ask, where did the knowledge now compiled in books 
come from in the first place*? This question leads us into the field of 
epistemology. Many students will shy away from this word. So-called prac- 
tical teachers will dismiss it contemptuously as “more theory ” There is, 
however, a very simple explanation for the word, and the explanation is 
of basic importance for teachers. Literally thousands of teachers are today 
talking pure nonsense about their own teaching procedures because they 
know nothing of the simple facts in the field of epistemology, .which is 
--no thing rnore than the study of the origin of knowledge. Let us examine 
later the epistemological basis for individual learning and for the accumu- 
lated learnings of the group. 

Social and moral conventions and behavior patterns are also taken for 
granted by the average citizen. Where do the accepted patterns of be- 
havior which we use every day come from? The reply is usually, "Oh, you 
just learn them”; sometimes, “Why, we always had them.” We must ask, 
as about the facts in the books, where did these things come from in the 
first place? The history of the evolution of our conventions and processes 
of group life is essential to the teacher. These things too came from 
experience. 
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Relation between the individual's learning achievements and his ex- 
perience. The illustration used at the beginning of this book demonstrated 
that experience was the method of learning and determined the results. 
It is, however, only a single anecdote. Is there any organized, systematic 
evidence carefully derived from many cases'? Fortunately, there is. A very 
large number of mventory studies have been made of children’s behavior, 
information, interests, and attitudes. These show a close and inescapable 
relation between experience and the meanings, attitudes, and behaviors 
possessed. 

The early information-inventory studies (made in this and other coun- 
tries) are listed in Chapter 3 of Burton’s investigation of the political, 
economic, and social information possessed by children from grades five 
to nine This study covered a period of ten years and included approxi- 
mately 9,000 children.^ Ample evidence was discovered to show not only 
the relation between experience and learning, but also the effect upon 
learning of half-a-dozen factors which limit experience. 

The most famous of these inventories is the first, made in this country 
by G. Stanley HaU in 1883.^ Here were revealed for the first time to 
teachers in the United States the astounding gaps in information and the 
astonishing misinformation possessed by many little children. The con- 
nection witli experience was clear. 

The effect of environmental and experiential influences on the atti- 
tudes and behavior of individuals is strikingly illustrated in the many 
studies of juvenile delinquency now available. Delinquency rates were 
found to remain constant in given geographic areas of cities, even though 
marked shifts in the national origins of the population took place over the 
years.® Groups which achieved better economic status moved out of these 
areas, with a corresponding drop in their delinquency rates. A new en- 
vironment, with very different types of experience available, affected be- 
havior. Other studies confirm the relationship between neighborhood, type 
of experience, and delinquency rate. The kind of experience provided by 
schools also has marked effects upon the behavior of children outside of 
school.^ 

1 William H. Burton, Children’s Civic Information, 1924-1935, Southern California 
Education Monographs, No. 7 (Los Angeles, Univ of Southern California Piess, 
1936). 

2 G. Stanley Hall, “The Contents of Children’s Minds on Entering School,” Prince- 
ton Review (May, 1883), pp. 249-272. This study is reviewed and cited in many early 
textbooks in education. It is as important today as when it was derived. An account of 
the study is also available in Hall’s Aspects of Child Life and Education, edited by 
Theodate L. Smith (Boston, Ginn, 1907). 

2 Clifford R. Shaw and others. Delinquency Areas (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1929). 

^ William C. Kvaraceus, Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools (Yonkers, N. Y„ 
World Book, 1945). This contains reference to many earlier studies by Shaw, Glueck 
and Glueck, and others. 

See also Helen H. Davidson, Personality and Economic Background (New York, 
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Social anthropologists, through study of many cultures, have shown that 
the behavior of children is imposed by the culture. The culture determines 
the experiences through which the children go; these experiences in turn 
mold the children’s behavior. Communities in the United States have been 
under extensive study by anthropologists since approximately 1935. A 
large number of studies shows that the behavior of children differs mate- 
rially from one social class to another and is due to the experiences pro- 
vided by or insisted upon by adult members of the given class. An extensive 
summary of these data with reference to preadolescent children will be 
found in Chapter 2 of Blair and Burton’s detailed analysis of preadoles- 
cent growth.” 

The citation of these studies above is almost trivial in the light of the 
tremendous body of data available Literally hundreds of studies have 
been made of the sources of general and special information possessed by 
children and adults, and of the origins of attitudes and interests. Scores of 
investigations have been made of so-called “problem” children, of juvenile 
delinquency, of the effect of factors in environment and their relation to 
persons. Genetic studies of growth and development have been made in 
many child-study clinics. Psychiatrists, anthropologists, biologists, histo- 
rians of civilization, and many others have contributed data. The relation 
between experience and learning is validated in many areas. The man of 
common sense has never had any doubts — the superficial connection is 
so clear. 

^ Later we shall see that it is correct to say that we learn with experience, 
rathe|r than by or through experience. For the moment, common usage will 
^.guffice. 

A simplified and generalized illustration. The following exposition is 
based upon actual incidents revealed in several studies of children’s expe- 
rience and learning. Little children reared in large cities often say, when 
questioned, that milk comes from bottles. Pressed further as to the real 
source of milk, they will say that the bottles come from the store. Their 
knowledge and belief that milk comes from bottles is wholly correct as far 
as their experience goes! The naive parent or teacher then says that we 
easily remedy that by telling the child that milk comes from cows or by 
having him read a book with pictures. The child may agree and may repeat 
the statement, but he does not then know tliat milk comes from cows. The 
statement, glibly repeated, may actually have no meaning at all for the 
child. It is a verbalism. Scientific analyses of the ideas of children show 
that many from both the slums and the best residential districts in large 
cities do not know what a cow looks like. They have no idea how mUk is 

King’s Crown, 1943); Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Uniavelmg Juvenile Delinquency 
(New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1950). 

” Arthur Witt Blair and Wilham H. Burton, Growth and Development of the Pre- 
adolescent (New York, Appleton, 1951). Contains extensive bibliography. 
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secured from a cow. Many children imagine a cow to be about the size 
of a dog or a tiger; one child said it was the size of a mouse. These chil^ 
dren acquired their curious ideas through seeing pictures m books; the 
pictures not being carefully scaled throughout the volume, cows on one 
page were the same size as dogs or mice on another. Again, the children’s 
ideas are wholly correct as far as their experience has carried them. The 
child wiU know what a cow looks like and how milk is secured only by 
experiencing: in this case by seeing a cow being milked. Several psycho- 
logical experiments have involved just that — taking the child to the farm. 
After experiencing the situation many children refused for some time to 
drink milk at all! The experience changed both their knowledge and their 
behavior! Being told that milk comes from cows did not affect behavior 
because the children did not know what that meant. They merely agreed 
or accepted the verbal statement. The futility of verbalism will be pre- 
sented in detail in Chapter 5. Knowledge, attitudes, appreciations, special 
abilities, and skills all come from experience 

The principle that learning comes through experiencing is recognized 
not only by psychologists and educationists but by insightful and intuitive 
individuals everywhere. Poets and novelists often express the point admir- 
ably. Thomas Wolfe put it thus: ® 

Again, the woild is full of people who think they know what they really do 
not know — other people have had their convictions and beliefs and feelings foi 
them. With Mrs. Jack, it was at once obvious that she knew what she knew. 
When she spoke of the little tailors sitting crosslegged on their tables, and of 
the delicate and beautiful movements of their hands, or when she described the 
beauty and dignity of the great bolts of cloth, or when she spoke with love 
and reverence of the materials and instruments she worked with, one saw at 
once that she spoke in this manner because she had used and known all these 
things, she had worked and wrought with them, and her knowledge was part of 
her life, her flesh, her love, her marrow, her tissue, and was melted and mixed 
indissolubly with the conduits of her blood. This is what knowledge really is. 
It is finding out something for oneself with pain, with joy, with exultancy, with 
labor, and with all the little ticking, breathing movements of our lives, until it 
is ours "as that only is ours which is rooted in the structure of our lives. Knowl- 
edge is a potent and subtle distillation, a rare liquor, and it belongs to the person 
who has the power to see, think, feel, taste, smell, and observe for himself, 
and who has a hunger for it. 

Parents and teachers who think that knowledge comes generally from 
books and lectures are at the stage of the children who think that milk 
comes from bottles. They are right as far as their experience (previous 
teaching and learning) has carried them. We may repeat a question asked 
earlier: Where does the material compiled in books come from in the 
first place? Before answering that question, we recall the hint given pre- 
viously that would aid the average citizen to understand the relation of 

® The Web and the Rock (New York, Harper, 1930), p. 380. 
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experience to knowledge — except that he overlooks the clue! Ask the 
ordinary individual where knowledge or facts may be gained, and he is 
very likely to reply that they are to be found in books, dictionaries, cyclo- 
pedias, and libraries. Some will list experience as a source also, but many 
will not. Now ask these same persons where the ability to skate, to dance, 
to write shorthand, or to operate for appendicitis comes from, and all will 
reply, “Why, from doing it, of course.” Some will add that the study of 
books and pictures is necessary, but that the main thing is to practice 
the thing to be learned. With this distinction in mind, let us examine ex- 
perience in relation to both academic and non-academic learnings. 

Experience seen more easily as a source in non-academic learnings. 
The average citizen and the majority of teachers fail to see the significance 
of the answer concerning skill learnings. learning comes from expe- 
rience. The repeated and refined experience of mankind has been compiled 
in written form, but the original source is concealed. Schools use written 
accounts of experience instead of experience itself, which has led to serious 
malpractice in the so-called content subjects. Much more will be said of 
this serious blunder later on. 

Let us compare non-academi c lear ning and academcleaming in four 
important respects,"be^nrh^ with the former. FzVs^teachers„who aid 
pupils in learning how to-swim, to type, to draw, to cook, or to dress taste- 
fully can see without argument that pupils learn by experiencing and in no 
ot her w av. The shop teacher is under no delusions; he knows that both 
skill in and understandings about the use of tools will come only through 
experience with those tools. The musi^^cher also knows that her pupils 
will learn only through doing. sho£ teacher, the art teacher, 

and the track coach know that skills are not achieved_at once_or even 
rapidly. Learning by incanFatidn^eommon in academic subjects, has no 
standing in the practical arts. Th^t^hese teachers look for tlie appearance 
of the skill itself as proof that learning has taken place. They would not 
dream of accepting a V^^l description or definition of the skill in place 
of the skill itself. FourUi,k]xsse teachers know that skill learnings will never 
be achieved equally well eveiTby pupils of the same age or capacity. These 
teachers take continued practice and adaptation to individual differences 
as a matter of course. 

The four points may now be considered in relation to . academic learn- 
ings . Fim^s teacher charged with aiding pupils to develop values, mean- 
in gs, a ttitudes, dr~even_„to absorb facts, cannot see so easily that these 
learnings rest equally upon experience. He is handicapped by what is 
actually one of the most useful of human inventions, namely, language! 
Understandings, values, and attitudes can be described in words, which 
can be repeated by anyone who can read or who will listen and remember. 
The teacher, unfortunately, has been trained and habituated all his life to 
accept words in place of meaning, pious statements in place of values. The 
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pupil has been similarly habituated by much secondary school teaching to 
present this spurious coinage ’’ 

The writer observed a high school teacher dictating a long description, 
packed with definitions and generalizations, which the students painfully 
copied. When he had finished, the teacher was bombarded with questions 
about the meaning of the material The teacher replied in exasperation, 
“You know that as well as I do; I just dictated it to you'” He had dictated 
the word^ The meanings could come only through experience. 

f!ernr(^h R ease wit.h -which-wnrd.s can-be memorized and repeated leads 
Teachers^^to another .basic error: failure to realize the amount of time 
.actual^ necessary tor the achievement of a genuine understanding or atti- 
t ude. The descriptive words are all clear to the teacher; meanings and 
illustrations are in his mind. He forgets almost entirely the long slow proc- 
ess by which adults have achieved their beliefs and attitudes. Teachers 
seem to believe that if pupils can list arguments in favor of cooperation 
and describe the processes, they are thereby able to cooperate in many dif- 
ferent and intricate situations. A boy is told to act as chairman of a com- 
mittee, and the procedure is described to him. He is then expected to 
operate as a chairman, without benefit of observation, participation, or 
critical analysis. Realization of the values of the democratic process, the 
meanings of its mechanisms, and the far-reaching effects of its use are 
absolutely necessary for cooperative group action or leadership. These 
things are not acquired by talking about them. 

If learning actually took place as these teachers evidently believe it does, 
we could master almost anything overnight. French could be mastered in 
ten days by dividing the language into ten parts and learning one part 
each day. (Well, maybe thirty days!) The ills of our complex society could 
be understood (sic) by memorizing a list of the causes of our troubles 
Comparable learning in physical skills would produce wprld champions 

Roy O. Billett, Fundamentals of Secondaty School Teaching (Boston, Houghton, 

1940) , pp. 141-143. Contains interesting material similar to the paragraphs here. 

Instructors and students who may wish to make a brief excursion at this point into 

the realm of semantics will find interesting, easily-understood, introductory mateiial in' 

Committee on the Function of English in General Education, Language in General 
Education, Report of the Commission on Secondary School Curriculum of the P.E.A. 
(New York, Appleton, 1940). 

Stuait Chase, The Tyranny of Words (New York, Harcourt, 1938). Popular and 
widely read. 

S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Action (New York, Harcourt, 1939). Popular, easy 
reading. Not so fundamental as Korzybski or Richards or Walpole 

H. R. Huse, The Illiteracy of the Literate (New York, Appleton, 1933). Extremely 
witty, penetrating discourse 

I. A. Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric (Oxford, Eng, Oxford, 1936). Hard 
reading but thoroughly sound. 

Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity: An Introduction to Non- Aristotelian Systems 
and General Semantics (Lancaster, Pa., Science Press Printing Co., 1933; 2nd ed., 

1941) . One of the best known. Richards and Walpole are better references. 

Hugh Walpole, Semantics (New York, Norton, 1941) An excellent reference. 
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overnight. All we would need to do would be to tell a boy to go out and 
jump 10 feet high or run 100 yards in nine seconds He could do this, or 
lift himself by his boot straps, as well as he can achieve difficult and in- 
tricate meanings by listening to words. If this sounds fantastic and over- 
drawn, the student can step into a high school and find these errors in most 
classrooms. He should take an open mind with him, however. Meanings 
are conveyed through words under certain recognizable conditions, which 
will be d^ussed in Chapter 5. 

r/z/m,^e~te acher is ha ndicapped because Jhe functioning of under- 
standings, values, and attitudes in behavior is not as easily observable as 
are skills. Verbalisms are too often accepted, as indicated above. Students 
are, in fact, often irritated when by chance they fall into the hands of a 
competent teacher who asks that values and understandings be demon- 
strated in action instead of described in words. A college class made serious 
protest when they were given problems to solve, asserting that their de- 
tailed description of how problems were solved should have been called for. 

Foumi since all pupils can memorize and parrot words about equally 
well, the huge individual differences in learning are obscured. The differ- 
ence in understanding among pupils, all of whom can say the same words, 
is often literally enormous. It may range from no understanding at all to 
adequate, functioning meaning 

Children were asked what the word primitive meant to them in the fol- 
lowing sentence: 

Since there were no matches in 1763, the most primitive way of starting a 
fire had to be used. A piece of very hard stone called flint was struck against a 
bit of steel. This produced a spark which was caught in tinder or m soft, 
dry cloth. 

Meanings used by the children to interpret primitive included: “the only 
way,” “the easiest way,” “the most important way,” “the best way they 
could think of,” “the most used method,” “the most dangerous way,” “a 
new way.” Incidentally, the writer annually finds graduate students who 
have no meaning at all for tinder, trencher, and primitive. 

A fifth-grade history book contains the sentence: 

Daniel Webster said of Hamilton, “He smote the rock of national resources, 
and abundant streams of revenue buist forth. He touched the dead corpse of 
public credit and it sprang upon its feet.” 

Children got the following meanings: 

Daniel Webster said that Hamilton a plenty of government has burst for- 
ward. He put his hand on dead people and free to everybody and it grew to its 
feet. When he touched the dead they would spring to their feet. 

Daniel Webster said of Hamilton, “He stopped mother nature and fake rivers 
came instead. He stopped public credit and it was returned to him.” 
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The figurative language is a complicating factor here, but the real point 
is that the understanding presented is complicated. Pupils cannot possibly 
achieve it, even in simple language, without a background of much reading 
and learning. Understanding grows out of repeated experiences, and does 
not “spring to its feet” when the teacher lays her assigning hand upon it. 

Much of the popular complaint about the teaching of American history 
would be silenced if educators were allowed to write history in terms of 
children’s understandings and to teach it realistically. Incidentally, such 
exhibits as that cited above and others available should cause many typical 
history teachers to lose much sleep while they ponder the intelligibility of 
the texts they use.® 

Concepts, principles, attitudes, or complex special abilities are the prod- 
ucts of long, slow, growth processes involving many experiences. They 
cannot develop overnight out of “assignments ” The academic teacher will 
be aided by keeping in mind the easily observable development in non- 
academic learnings. Pupils do not develop motor skills immediately. So 
also with mental skills, social skills, and concepts. Time, varied experi- 
ences, contacts, and illustrations are necessary. 

There not only must be many experiences illustrating the understandings 
and attitudes to be achieved, but these experiences must be in great variety. 
Different minds are illuminated by different experiences. The modem 
school is committed to the belief that a rich and varied series of experiences 
is necessary to learning. 

Because of the gap between life and the school, because of the wider 
use of books (invaluable instruments though they are), the vital connec- 
tion between experience and learning is often obscured for many academic 
teachers. The correction of this error is one of the pressing problems of 
the current period The modern elementary school is well on its way to 
basing learning on experience. The high school is about to come under 
terrific pressure to do likewise. If our verbal and unrealistic high school 
fails to make this adjustment with some speed, it may be reduced to a 
small formal institution outside the vigorous educational life of the country 
Words and books are among the most important aids to learning, as will 
be shown later, but they may also effectually prevent genuine learning. 

The a<;cuniulated culture of the race is derived from experience. Cul- 
ture did not exist a priori nor did it spring into existence by fiat. Human 

® Joseph C. Dewey, A Case Study of lieadms Comprehension Difficulties in Ameri- 
can History. Doctoral Dissertation, Univ. of Iowa, 1931. Abstracted in University of 
Iowa Studies, No. 10 (1935'). 

Adelaide M. Ayer, Some Difficulties in Elementary School History, Teachers Col- 
lege Contributions to Education, No. 212 (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of 
Publications, Columbia Univ., 1926). 

Scores of similar studies are easily available. 

For further humorous and enlightening illustrations see pp 401-406 of the Forty- 
first Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 11. 
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knowledge and patterns of social and ethical behavior arose out of man’s 
efforts to solve his problems. As early man tried to secure enough to eat, 
clothing with which to cover himself, and shelter from tlie elements, he 
discovered, evolved, and invented many facts, meanings, attitudes, and 
ways of behaving. He developed behaviors which enabled him to get along 
with other people, to act within a group; eventually, he attacked the prob- 
lems of intergroup relations He evolved methods of manufacturing goods, 
mechanisms of barter and exchange. Eventually, he developed ideas and 
ways of behaving in relation to the unknown or supernatural. Whole vol- 
umes have been devoted to this, so we need not labor the point. 

Early man gained another important idea from his experiences: .that 
knowledge and behavior patterns change, improve, become more accu- 
rate and more useful as experience is extended and refined. All learners 
acquire their knowledge, values, attitudes, and behaviors through expe- 
rience, and then refine and reorganize these after further experience. 

The average citizen, however, is greatly impressed by the printed word. 
“What the book says” is the final authority. The responsibility rests in part 
upon our inadequate teaching of reading on the upper levels, our verbal- 
istic education divorced from reality, and our emphasis on memorization 
of subject matter. The teacher whose aim is to “cover the text” and little 
else is doubtless miseducating children and youth. Primacy is attributed to 
printed accounts, while the experience behind them is overlooked and un- 
known. Just as with the milk m the bottles, so also with knowledge in books 
and in other repositories; we must go back to the original source. 

Experience must not be regarded too narrowly. The emphasis to this 
point has been upon the so-called pragmatic, more properly the empirical, 
origin of knowledge and behavior. The first knowledge derived by anyone 
clearly comes empirically from direct experience. The vast bulk of human'’ 
knowledge and behavior for dealing with everyday affairs is equally em-^ 
pirical in origin. The conduct of teaching, therefore, in the common schools 
and in general education, will be based upon this conception of knowledge. 

Mature minds, however, produce mental constructs which are not de- 
rived directly from experience and which cannot be observed directly in 
the practical world Capable individuals go beyond experience to produce 
abstract generalizations, values, ideals, hopes, and aspirations. They go 
beyond experience, however, by means of rational and describable proc- 
esses of reasoning, contemplation, and speculation. The roots of these 
processes are in experience. “Going beyond experience” does not mean 
doing so in a capricious, irrational, or mysterious way. One may not legiti- 
mately “transcend” experience through an obscurantist disregard for facts 
and logic, the known principles and controls of thinking. 

The discussion of this vital problem here is brief to the point of super- 
ficiality; first, so that certain points may stand out starkly, and second, 
because students should have met extended discussion in other courses. 
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Instructors who wish to present a different interpretation, or who wish 
to show students various accounts, may do so through excellent, easily 
available, modern summaries.® 

Moral values, "absolute" values, "eternal" troths. Many persons first 
meeting the empirical theory of knowledge think that it has no place for 
moral values, for standards of truth, love, and beauty; no place for the 
so-called higher things which transcend earthbound experience. The pub- 
lic schools are often accused of being “godless,” of failing to teach moral 
or religious truths and values. This is pure nonsense. We should note first 
that the parochial schools supported by four or five church groups do not 
themselves teach religion; each teaches the doctrines and values accepted 
by the denomination or sect in question. Second, the public school, like 
the parochial school, is much exercised about moral and spiritual teaching 
Many earnest efforts are being made to discover better ways to aid chil- 
dren in achieving moral values. 

Liberal empiricism has ample place for religious ideals, truths, and 
values; for aesthetic values; for hopes, dreams, and aspirations toward bet- 
ter men and better worlds. These hopes and aspirations, these values, are 
rooted in the facts of experience, and not in fantasy which mysteriously 
“transcends,” by defying, facts. 

Religious leaders who are disturbed by pragmatic or empirical thinking 
might recall that the tremendous power of the ideals and teachings of 
Jesus resulted, in part, from the fact that these teachings sprang straight 
from the everyday experiences of common people, dealt with everyday 
experiential problems, and were in everyday language. If these ideals have 
lost power in the modern world, as religious leaders tell us, it may be in 

® John L Childs, Education and Morals (New York, Appleton, 1950). 

, Education and the Philosophy of Experimentalism (New York, Appleton, 

1931). An older book which is still very useful 

Robert Ulich, Conditions of Civilized Living (New York, Dutton, 1946). 

, Fundamentals of Democratic Education (New York, American Book, 

1940), Ch. 3 and Index for other scattered references. 

Philosophies of Education, Forty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Pait I (Bloomington, 111., Public School Publishing Co., 1942). 

Ameiican Educational Research Association, “Philosophy of Education,” Review of 
Education Research (June, 1942), Ch. 4, pp 289-298. 

Other excellent material: 

Frederick S. Breed, Education and the New Realism (New York, Macmillan, 1939). 
Ably presents a view opposite to the one in this volume. 

Thomas H. Briggs, Pragmatism and Pedagogy (New York, Macmillan, 1940). 

J. S. Brubacher, Modem Philosophies of Education (New York, McGraw, 1939) 

Isaac Doughton, Modern Public Education- Its Philosophy and Background (New 
York, Appleton, 1935), Preface and Ch. I. Use Index for other scattered discussions. 

L. Thomas Hopkins, Interaction (Boston. Heath, 1941), pp. 44-49, 80-92. 

Charles H. Judd, Education as the Cultivation of the Higher Mental Processes (New 
York, Macmillan, 1936). 

R. C. Lodge, Philosophy of Education (New York, Harper, 1937). Chs 1-4, 7-9. 
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part because formalized religion has made verbalisms of these teachings, 
often flatly refusing to adapt the original teachings to current problems — 
that is, to relate religious beliefs to experience. 

Argument over eternal and absolute can be avoided without loss. 
We may leave the eternal and the absolute properly to the metaphysicians. 
On the one hand, to call certain principles eternal or absolute will not 
make them so if they are not Many utterly absurd and thoroughly detri- 
mental principles and creeds in religion, economics, politics, racial and 
social relations, and in education are now preserved because of the false 
sanctity involved in the label eternal or absolute. We must, of course, be 
1 sharply on guard against the opposite of absolutes: fleeting creeds and 
principles based on expediency, opportunism, a seeming need of the times. 
It is as necessary to avoid the extremes of relativity as well as of abso- 
lutism and authoritarianism 

On the other hand, to deny certain principles the label eternal or absolute 
wm not impair them if they should turn out to be absolute — if we could 
ever find out! 

Calling principles eternal or absolute will not make them any better 
guides for self-reliant, secure, and courageous minds. To refuse to call 
them eternal or absolute will not impair in the slightest their power to 
guide the conduct of intelligent individuals, provided the principles are 
clearly justified not by arbitrary edict, but by their contribution to the 
betterment of living. 

Confusion due partly to nature of language. Individuals who are naively 
unaware of the part language plays in shaping thinking can be honestly 
mistaken in believing that there are eternal truths not based on experience. 
Our common words, particularly those dealing with truth, moral values, 
religion, and God, descend from an ancient world in which primitive man 
cowered in fear before an evil universe. Unable to understand or manage 
the elemental forces which sometimes killed him, sometimes made life 
possible and pleasant, primitive man developed explanations which today 
we call myths. But these myths were truth to early man. Because of his 
experience in living, he attributed absolute power to unseen gods, some 
beneficent, some evil. The edicts of these gods, as understood by man, 
were to be defied only under severe penalty. Methods of placating or win- 
ning the favor of powers, spirits, or gods were developed. These rituals 
and formulas became sacred, became fixed, were regarded as eternal 
truths. The penalty for tampering with or doubting these was ostracism or 
death. Many persons today overlook the fact that these “fixed and eternal 
truths” were developed by primitive man out of his experience with a 
world he could not possibly understand. His explanations were the very 
best he could devise. 

The language and attitudes of the ancient world have persisted into the 
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modern universe. The physicist, the biologist, the mathematician, the phi- 
losopher of today have discovered huge amounts of information at which 
ancient man could not even guess. Modem man finds the universe not 
iixed and eternal, but dynamic and emergent. Facts and truths have 
changed, even in the realms of physics and mathematics. Changes are even 
greater in other fields. The language of the ancient world persists, how- 
ever, to confuse men’s minds. Much honest confusion results from attempt- 
ing to portray the dynamic, emerging world of modem man by using 
words whose meanings were established in the ancient static world. 

Discovering end teaching persistent truths to children and youth may 
be more important than quibbling over eternal absolutes. Many prin- 
ciples and values, particularly in philosophy, ethics, religion, and aesthetics, 
with particular application to the problems of group living and individual 
morality, have been derived from real-life situations so often and over so 
long a period of time that we may safely call them persistent truths.^" 
These persistent tmths are incorporated into the cultural tradition of any 
given society or civilization. Such principles seem to be subject to slow 
change over long periods of time; but for any given society and time, they 
are the accepted basic principles, truths, and values in ethics, morals, gov- 
ernment, family life, and even in more mundane affairs of economics, 
health, and the like. 

y^The important thing for the citizen, the parent, the teacher, is to see 
clearly those principles which form the core of cultural unity and to intro- 
duce children and youth to them. The principles which persist are basic 
ancl fruitful for better living as defined by the society in which we live. The 
routines of everyday living, the mechanisms and processes through which 
life goes on, cannot be properly selected without reference to a core of 
values and principles. The importance of this will be stressed again in a 
later chapter discussing the aims of education. 

The important point will bear repeating. Each civilization has values, 
truths, meanings by which it lives. These are basic and fundamental truths. 
They are, unquestionably, truths which are persistent. It is not necessary 
to raise the issues of eternal or absolute truth. It is always necessary to raise 
the issue of functional validity or functional truth. Education must see 
that succeeding generations are introduced to these persistent truths which 
function in determining the unity, continuity, and betterment of the on- 

1° Little is gamed by asking beginning students to struggle with the question as to 
whether “persistent” truths are revelations of some absolute truth, the Ding an sich, 
a noumenon. 

An excellent discussion by Aldous Huxley {Ends and Means, Harper, 1937) points 
out that while ethical judgments are variable as between regions and nations, the 
judgments do tend to appioximate as knowledge grows and non-attachment increases. 
Ethical doctrines pronounced by Confucius, Buddha. Jesus, and others illustrate a 
consensus gentium. The consensus is greater with higher levels of civilization and 
with the conquering of social prejudice. 
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going life of the community. Education must also make clear how these 
functioning truths are derived and improved.^’^ 

Failure to understand the experiential basis of academic learning is 
the tragic error of education. Some instructors and students may think 
that the past few pages were a digression. The basic theme of this chapter 
is at the center of every paragraph: experience is the basis of learning. 
The fact that the immediately preceding pages strike some as a digression 
indicates how far teaching has strayed from basic principles. The result 
is the formal, verbal, unrealistic secondary school and general college. A 
completely symbolic education is offered as a preparation for a completely 
real world. A great deal more will be said on this subject in Chapter 4. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 1 

This extensive chapter contains much material new to students who lack in- 
troductory com SOS. The sections may need to be taken separately, with supple- 
mentary reading in some cases. The wiiter has found it very beneficial to devote 
a class hour to free discussion, based on student questions as a starter, 

1. Illustrate naive errors on the part of children and adults traceable to 
lack of experience. Do likewise for errors or for differences of opinion owing to 
experience in differing environments. 

2. Illustrate with specific cases the difference between opinion based on 
personal experience and conclusions based on technological data. Any field may 
be used: health, housekeeping, child-rearing, government, business. 

3. Illustrate from expeiience or observation the curious misunderstandings 
of children and adults when they encounter in printed materials words beyond 
then experience. 

4. The text refers to factors which might limit the experience of an indi- 
vidual, hence limit his learning and information. What might some of these be? 

5. Many writers, general as well as professional, refer to the origin of the 
classical curriculum as “largely vocational.” Most, if not all, so-called “liberal 
education” had its origin in useful pursuits. What has this to do with our prob- 
lem here? 

6. Prepare a detailed summary showing the bearing upon classroom teach- 
ing of your answers to the preceding questions. 

7. Individual students or small committees may report on any new materials 
similar to those in the footnotes throughout the section. 

8. Why is it not possible to teach effectively (as stated in the section) with- 
out some knowledge of (a) the nature of organized society, (h) the nature of 
human personality, (c) the lelationship between institutions and individuals, 
and the relation of education to both. 

9. Classes of beginners may be asked to state the one major point made on 
the opening page of this section. Experienced teachers of good training may 
omit this. 

11 The empirical account of the origin of knowledge, despite the liberal interpreta- 
tion given in the foiegoing pages, will be unacceptable to fundamentalists among the 
Protestants, and to Catholics, because of the omission of “revelation” as a source of 
knowledge. Instiuctors in Catholic colleges will have cared for this as a matter of 
course. Fundamentalists and instructors in other colleges who have many Catholic 
students, and individual Catholic students anywhere, will find ample reference material 
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10. Read carefully the discussion of skill learning and academic learning. 
Make a number of significant pomts, with illustrations, for the guidance of 
teachers. 

Note during observations («) skillful avoidance by academic teachers of the 
errors implied, and (b) cases of serious error. 

Section 2 

VICARIOUS EXPERIENCE SUPPLEMENTS 
DIRECT EXPERIENCE; 

CRITICAL ANALYSIS SUPPLEMENTS BOTH 

So far we have emphasized direct, first-hand experience. Books and 
lectures, as well as teaching methods based on them, have been minimized 
as sources of knowledge. The average person knows very well, however, 
that much valuable learning is derived from books, lectures, pictures, maps, 
posters, museum exhibits, and from abstract symbolic presentations. 

Direct experience, omitting details for the moment, is the best method 
of learning. Some things can be learned only through experience. Some 
persons, usually the slower or duller, seem to learn most of what they do 
learn through direct experience. But most persons do not learn solely by 
direct experience, nor do they learn some of the most important things 
which they know by that route. Even the dull learn many simple but im- 
portant items by vicarious experience. Persons of mental maturity, pos- 
sessed of good reading skills and a high degree of ability to handle abstrac- 
tions, possessed of a wealth of direct experience, can and should learn 
many fairly complex things through vicarious experience. One of the surest 
indices of mental maturity is, in fact, the ability to read critically, to use 
abstractions, and to learn by means of them. For this type of learner, 
direct experience can become boring, wasteful of time and energy. 

The learning of many things for many persons takes place through 
vicariously experiencing the direct experience of others. In many mstances 
the long, laborious processes of discovery can be short-circuited. Learners 
can appropriate ideas, understandings, and attitudes by reading, pondering, 
and analyzing the experiences of others. It is even possible to reduce ma- 
terially the time and labor necessary to acquire a motor skill if one ob- 
serves demonstrations, reads directions, and analyzes one’s own attempts 
at direct experience. 

Few of us will be fortunate enough to “experience” directly the delta 
of the Nile, the geography of India, the contents of the world’s art galler- 
ies, the life of the nomads of Asia Minor. Furthermore, no one can expe- 
rience four thousand years of history, nor the actual life of Shakespeare, 
nor the crossing of the Rubicon. A vivid and reasonably complete vicarious 
experience with Caesar may contribute, however, to the ability to cross 
one’s own Rubicons as they appear in life. 

One can experience the first meeting of the Continental Congress, the 
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storming of the Bastille, the westward inarch of the pioneers vicariously 
by reading, reflecting, dramatizing, seeing motion pictures, and constructing 
implements. The vicarious experience must be a truly active process; the 
learner must relive the events as far as that is possible. He must hear the 
tramp of the rabble on the cobblestones of Paris, he must see the light in 
the old North Church, must hear the shot heard ’round the world, must 
thrill with Lewis and Clark at sight of the Pacific. “I do not like it,” said 
the little Scotch girl, with flashing eyes, “when the book says, ‘The Piets 
and Scots were driven back.’ ” Is it real to her? Is she experiencing and 
learning? We have all seen learners on all levels so absorbed in vicarious 
experiences as to be oblivious to interruptions. Persons who faint at plays 
or motion pictures, who shudder and weep genuine tears and not those 
of sentimentalism, whose heartbeat and breathing are affected, are all 
having vicarious experiences which simulate the direct. Chemical analyses 
show that vicarious experience brings about changes in blood composition 
and in body secretions which approximate the changes in persons under- 
going the real experience. Untold numbers of high-school and college stu- 
dents have organized their later lives on the basis of vivid and compelling 
vicarious experiences. It goes without saying that merely to read passively, 
to view without reaction, to be able to repeat from memory is no guarantee 
that the hearer has appropriated understandings or attitudes from the ex- 
perience. Merely to go through the motions is not to have vicarious expe- 
rience. The failure to profit from vicarious experience because of its lack 
of any degree of reality is to be seen in much teaching of literature and 
history in secondary schools and colleges. 

The adjustment of vicarious experience to level of maturity is beauti- 
fully portrayed in Browning’s poem, “Development.” 

My Father was a scholar and knew Greek. 

When I was five years old, I asked him once 
“What do you read about?” 

“The siege of Troy.” 

“What IS a siege and what is Troy?” 

Whereat 

He piled up chairs and tables for a town. 

Set me a-top for Priam, called our cat 

Helen, enticed away from home (he said) 

By wicked Paris, who crouched somewhere close 
Under the footstool, being cowardly. 

But whom — since she was worth the pains, poor puss — 

Towzer and Tray, our dogs, the Atreidai, — sought 
By taking Troy to get possession of. 

^Always when great Achilles ceased to sulk, 

(My pony in the stable) — ^forth would prance 
And put to flight Hector — our page-boy’s self. 

This taught me who was who and what was what; 

So far as I rightly understood the case 
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At five years old; a huge delight it proved 
And still proves — ^thanks to that instructor sage 
My Father, who knew better than turn straight 
Learning’s full glare on weak-eyed ignorance. 

Or, worse yet, leave weak eyes to grow sand-blind; 

Content with darkness and vacuity. 

The levels of direct and vicarious experience. Since the directness of 
experience has a fundamental effect upon learning, it is of value to know 
the approximate levels of remoteness from direct experience represented 
by types of vicarious experience. The following scheme is illustrative; 

I. Direct Experience — actual participation, doing, undergoing {including 

dramatizing) 

II. Vicarious Experience 

A. Through direct observation. 

1. Seeing actual events take place, handling concrete objects and 
materials. 

2. Seeing the events acted out as in drama or pantomime, by persons 
who represent the original characters and who use authentic cos- 
tumes and settings. 

B. Through pictorial means. 

1. Seeing motion-picture portrayal of events, of persons, of proc- 
esses. 

2. Seeing photographs of persons, places, objects. 

C. Through graphic means. 

1. Using maps, diagrams, graphs, blue prints, and similar representa- 
tions of objects, facts, and relationships. 

D. Through verbal means 

1. Reading narrations and descriptions of persons, places, events, 
and things. 

2. Listening to narrations, descriptions of persons, places, events, 
and things. 

E. Through symbolic representation. 

1. Use of technical symbols, terminology, formulae, indices, coeffi- 
cients, or other special recondite signs. 

Both direct and vicarious experience must be subjected to critical 
analysis to be fruitful. We come now to an even more fateful aspect of 
the problem. The very primacy and vividness of experience which is the 
thesis of this chapter leads a certain type of thinker into serious error. The 
primacy and vividness of personal experience is peculiarly convincing. It 
is accepted as automatically self-validating. Naive individuals are actually 
unable to see the grave error in so accepting personal experience as final. 
Naturally sensitive and logical persons see the point immediately. Most 

The modern school makes increasingly extensive use of many vaiied instructional 
aids through which to supply a diversity of vicarious experiences. These materials are 
usually discussed in connection with each subject in the special-method courses. Stu- 
dents should read here Ch 4 m Edgar Dale’s Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching (New 
York, Dryden, 1946). An excellent brief summary. 
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of us have to learn it — by experiencing the difficulties which ensue from 
the error' 

Everyday conversation bears witness to this compelling power and 
self-validation of experience. “My experience shows. . . “In my expe- 
rience. . . “I saw this with my own eyes. . . The average citizen uses 
these terras with finality. There is no further appeal; his experience settles 
the matter. Naive individuals even become quite angry when the validity 
of their experience is challenged. More intelligent persons are often genu- 
inely confused. School superintendents (principals and teachers) who 
solve their problems by reference to “my experience” betray their ignor- 
ance not only of experience but of superintendence as well. 

Parents and teachers often repress young people by saying, “When you 
have had as much experience as I have had. . . .” These adults are, as 
often as not, in gross error. There is no guarantee whatever that mere 
years of experience are years of fruitful educative experience, no guaran- 
tee that they beget superior wisdom. In fact “years-of-experience” is actu- 
ally often a serious barrier to wisdom. The crucial point is the kin d of 
experi ence with .which the years have been._fiHed..' The...r.guctmn.s:_of...th e 
e xperiencer are vit al. The analysis of experience i.s far more ,s ignificnnt_than 
a ny amount of simple repetitive experience . Many persons who claim 
“twenty years of experience” have often in truth had but one year of 
experience — repeated twenty times! Their experience may be the repetition 
of narrow, limited activities unenlightened by reading, observing, compar- 
ing; unleavened by doubting, thinking, analysis, let alone by experimental 
checking. 

•’ The catch lies here: Personal experience by itself and for one person 
standing alone is inevitably limited, fragmentary, hopelessly biased by 
prejudice and rationalization, limited by ignorance of the canons of logic, 
and subject to direct and primary error because of the absence of instru- 
ments of precise measurement. Personal experience, to be valid, must be 
subjected to critical, logical analysis; checked against the collective expe- 
rience of thousands of persons; subjected to check through controlled 
experimentation and by instruments of precision. The ordinary individual 
is wholly unaware of these pitfalls which are common knowledge to 
trained thinkers. Even worse, the individual is often unaware that what he 

I ^ It is not within the scope of this volume to enter into a detailed analysis of pitfalls 
in everyday thinking about experience; however, short, easily-iead summaiies are 
available. 

William H, Burton, Introduction to Education (New Yoik, Appleton, 1934), pp. 
133-137, 143-144, 146-147, 603-605. 

A. S. Barr, William H Burton, and Leo J, Biueckner, Supervision (New York, 
Appleton, 1947), pp 42-47, 806-812, 823-826. 

Carter V. Good, A. S. Barr, and Douglas E. Scales, The Methodoiogy of Educa- 
tional Research (New York, Appleton, 1936), pp 3-4. 

A more extended popular summaiy will be found in James Harvey Robinson, The 
Mind in the Making (New York, Harper, 1921) 
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calls his experience is actually not his experience at all! It is his opinion as 
to what he thinks his experience is. It is his idea about his experience, and 
not his experience actually. 

Personal experience in simple, non-complicated, repetitive everyday af- 
fairs, experienced over and over by all individuals, is a reasonably reliable 
basis for knowledge. In complex and technological matters, it is a com- 
mon source of gross errors in knowledge and belief. It is perhaps significant 
that highly trained scholars and technicians rarely are heard to say, “In 
my experience . . .” Often such men remain quietly outside social-group 
discussions which are based on “my personal experience.” Often these 
scholars and technicians are regarded as poor mixers or odd. Perhaps they 
are merely bored with exchanges of uninformed opinion, no matter how 
vivacious the exchange! 

Important implications for teacher education. The whole point is vitally 
important for beginning teachers. They will often hear from certain older 
teachers of the great value of methods based on “experience.” Methods 
based on psychology and research are often decried as “theoretical.” Many 
older teachers claim that methods “based on experience” get results This 
is dangerous nonsense. Any and all methods, no matter how atrocious 
psychologically, will get results. What these teachers really mean is that 
they get certain results which they can see, can describe, and which they 
accept. A difficulty is that these are not all the results they get. They are 
often the least valuable results; and valuable or not, they are achieved at 
far greater cost than by reputable methods. The really serious aspect is 
that many wholly honest teachers do not know at all what results they are 
actually getting, over and above the simple and trivial ones they accept. 
Methods based on unanalyzed experience do not carry proof with them. 
Pestalozzi, unquestionably a great teacher, made some momentous con- 
tributions to method based on raw personal experience He also made 
some historic blunders. On the basis of personal experience and self- 
validated results he could not distinguish the sound from the unsound. 

Uncritical experience in teaching is almost more detrimental than bene- 
ficial. Literally thousands of teachers are, by their own very experience, 
actually prevented from learning how to teach well! They are prevented 
even from discovering that they are doing poor teaching. Unaccompanied 
by critical analysis and study of researches, teaching experience is likely 
to be distinctly detrimental. Twenty years of experience in teaching is too 
often twenty years of experiencing the wrong way to teach the wrong 
things. Evidence is emerging which seems to indicate that theory is far 
more rampant among so-caUed practical teachers than anywhere else. 
Many older teachers persist in going through teaching motions which have 
a purely capricious basis and which cannot achieve reputable learning. 
Teachers who rather aggressively rely upon “their experience” and reject 
“theoretical” methods seem to condemn as theoretical any methods (a) 
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which they do not understand, (6) which they are unable to operate 
successfully, and (c) which necessitate the abandonment of long-used 
routines. 

Modern teachers are aware of the limitations of personal experience. 

Fortunately, with many alert teachers, experience, instead of bringing 
smug satisfaction with supposedly “successful methods,” spurs them to 
analysis, criticism, and experimentation in a search for the correction of 
errors and the improvement of techniques. Instead of seeing perfection in 
the mediocie devices, the crudely constructed “practical” methods, they 
see rather the pitiful inadequacy of these things. Some pupils do not learn; 
that assignment did not go; interest suddenly died in a project; why does 
this error persist? why do the pupils not know things which seem impos- 
sible not to know? what is meant by functional unit? how can you let 
pupils participate in setting up learning situations? what are professors of 
methods talking about, anyway, when they say pupils should help organize 
the curriculum? The older uncritical teacher has an answer for all these. 
If pupils do not learn and lessons do not go, it is because the pupils are 
dull and lacking in background' Professors are theoretical' 

With the mentally alert teacher the difficulties listed above cause ques- 
tioning, the trial of new methods, the reading of new books, and the critical 
analysis of one’s own procedures. Critically analyzed experience is ex- 
tremely valuable and is often productive of worth-while improvements in 
method; utilized in conjunction with experimental data, the results of 
analyzed experience will be sound. 

The foregoing discussion of the necessity for analyzing experience ap- 
plies to any human activity; rearing children, training animals, succeeding 
in a vocation or profession, getting along with the neighbors, raising flow- 
ers or vegetables, maintaining one’s physical or mental health, and so forth. 
The teacher is by no means the only person to be led into stupid and 
absurd practices by reliance upon “experience.” The business men and 
“statesmen” who pride themselves on being practical, and who are so 
contemptuous of political and economic “theorists,” have nearly wrecked 
the world. They make two blunders. First, they base their action on narrow, 
fragmentary, misinterpreted practical experience, completely unaware of 
the powerful forces and influences which silently operate beneath the sur- 
face of the easily observed, practical, overt world. Second, they do not 
know that a pure theorist is very rare and serves very special research 
purposes. The so-called theorists are for the most part scholars who take 
into account the hidden forces and influences which “practical” men 
neither know about nor understand when told about them. “Practical” 
men, like their stone-age ancestors, blame undesirable conditions upon 
maleficent spirits, “theorists,” “radicals,” "unfair business practices,” 
“there have always been depressions and there always will be,” “enemies 
of our economic system,” “that man in the White House,” “too much 
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government interference,” “not enough government intervention,” “labor 
racketeering.” The practical labor leader replies with his own assortment 
of whipping boys : “conspiracy of the money powers,” “capitalist profiteer- 
ing.” These men have never engaged in the difficult, arduous, subtle ac- 
tivity of analyzing experience. 

Alert teachers are increasingly avoiding the blunder of basing tech- 
nique on limited practical experience, unaware of the inescapable facts 
and principles of psychology, sociology, anthropology, epistemology, and 
philosophy which do not show on the surface but which ultimately deter- 
mine results. It is to be hoped that some day teachers will never say “our 
experience” without meaning their critically analyzed experience. Methods 
based on unanalyzed experience are often flatly contradicted by valid data. 

Two important cautions concerning the balance between direct and 
vicarious experience. Extremists among the moderns, the “ultra” pro- 
gressives, very often speak and practice as if learning could come only 
through direct experience, as if everyone had to learn everything by direct 
experience. This is nonsense. First, highly intelligent learners, as has been 
said, do not have to learn everything that way. Even persons of reasonably 
simple intellect can do much valid learning without complete, direct expe- 
rience. Second, to carry on all learning situations with real materials in 
actual lifelike situations is flatly impossible even if it were psychologically 
sound, which it is not. To the extent, however, that the extremists, es- 
pecially in the early days of modern teaching, forced attention to the 
necessity of direct, lifelike experience, they served an important purpose. 

Extremists among the conservatives, particularly in high schools and 
colleges, make the opposite error They often preach and usually practice 
as if all learners could learn practically everything worth while through 
vicarious experiences, particularly those of reading and listening. This too 
is nonsense. Scores of teachers, some of them “famous” and in well-known 
colleges, do a thoroughly incompetent job because of this misconception 
of the nature of learning. Certain types of learners, oddly enough, do learn 
much this way; others learn very, very little. Some learnings cannot be 
acquired this way at all. The evil of extreme emphasis on verbal learning 
will be elaborated further in Chapters 4 and 5. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 2 

1. After a series of observations in cooperating schools, describe the use of 
types of vicarious experience which seemed vivid and educative. How did the 
teacher manage them? 

2. Report similarly cases in which the use of vicarious experience was dull 
or routine. Try to suggest how the situation might have been improved. 

3. Report skillful adjustment of levels of vicarious experience to the types 
of learners involved. Report errors in such adjustment. 
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4. Let us see how well we and other teachers analyze out own experience. 
Present any one or two of the lettered statements to friends and ask for expres- 
sion of opinion ( do not explain in detail what you are doing) . 

After expression of opinion, particularly if it is emphatic, gently press such 
questions as, “How do you know?” “What makes you think so?” “How do you 
know It works out that way?” 

Report your experiences for class discussion, showing clearly whether the 
individuals had ever really analyzed their experience, or had just accepted state- 
ments 01 jumped to conclusions without any data or analysis. 

a. Do you think that students should be required to study Latin or 
algebra? 

b Is six years of age the best time to start to school’ Could it possibly be 
five, or even four, or delayed until seven or nine? 

c. Was teaching better or poorer, as a rule, when you went to school 
than now? 

cl. Who is probably the best judge of a child’s mental prowess : his mother, 
who has reared four children, a well-trained school teacher who has 
taught him for six months; a child psychologist who has examined him 
twice for two hours? 

e. Are our schools better than, poorer than, or about on a par with 
European schools? 

/ Are boys or girls as a rule the brighter in school? 

g. In an ordinary group of thirty children, say high-school freshmen, 
about how much faster do you think the fastest could read than the 
slowest? 

h. Do you think that nearly all children could be taught to draw accept- 
ably if taken young enough and taught correctly? 

5. Experienced teachers may list a number of educational beliefs which rest 
upon experience and/or authority which the informed teacher knows to be 
absurd in the light of data. Explain how you came to give them up. 

6. Explain in organized manner, in considerable detail, and with illustrations 
why “personal experience — observation — what I saw with my own eyes — what 
I have done for twenty years,” is so often wrong. (There are about eleven pos- 
sible reasons; students should try to get six or seven.) 

7. Watch for naive self-validation of results by teachers. Report cases in 
which you caught this. (In all such questions as these protect the persons in- 
volved by omitting names and locations.) 

8. Explain further the statement that: "Teachers do not always know what 
results they are getting; Any and all methods will get results; Results are often 
achieved at far greater cost than by reputable methods ” 

9. Watch for instances in which individuals in everyday affairs, or teachers 
in discussing classroom problems, report as experience what is actually not their 
experience at all, even though the reporter is wholly honest in thinking that it is. 
Show analytically that the report is really an opinion about, or an interpretation 
of, the experience and not the experience itself. 

10. Watch particularly for the opposite situation, namely, teachers who dis- 
cuss their experience in keenly analytic, objective manner; who refer to valid 
technical data, who indicate that constant analysis is the key to growth. Report 
observations and conversations m detail as these are important illustrations. 

11. Important! Summarize the methods you have used or may use to aid the 
pupils to learn how to analyze their own experience. 
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Section 3 

THE RELATION OF IMPOSING OF KNOWLEDGE IN 
ADVANCE OF EXPERIENCE TO LEARNING BY 
EXPERIENCE AS THE KNOWLEDGE IS NEEDED 

Many parents and teachers are sincerely afraid of the proposition that 
children should learn by real experience suited to their needs and by as- 
real-as-possible vicarious experience. They express the fear that certain 
“necessary” learnings will be left out unless imposed by adults who know 
better m advance what the child really needs. Let us look into this inter- 
esting and very real problem. 

Caution concerning the practice of imposing knowledge and habits in 
advance of experience and understanding. The aim of education is 
commonly stated as “preparation for life.” The reference by both lay and 
professional workers is usually to adult life The method of preparing for 
adult life has commonly been through inflicting upon the child “what 
was good for him.” Adult views of life were forced upon children through 
adult-selected and adult-organized subject matter. Children for genera- 
tions have been made to study various materials because “these will be 
useful when you grow up.” Critical observers of this type of education 
have been aware of its tragic failure Modern students have supplied ample 
evidence to show that the memorization of adult-organized, static subject 
matter does not produce functioning learning. 

Critics of the modern school often express the fear that “necessary ma- 
terials will be left out if the curriculum is based on pupil purpose,” that 
“things pupils will surely need when they grow up will be omitted.” This 
fear is based upon definitely erroneous beliefs about (a) the process of 
learning, (b) the nature of tlie learning individuals, and (c) the meaning 
of “preparation for life.” 

Critics both from the right and left often miss the real point. Mursell 
gives the clue in asking; “What to do with subject matter?” It may be 
used within, but not imposed upon, the learner’s experience. The relation 
between pupil need or purpose and systematically organized subject matter 
will be analyzed in Chapter 4 and in Chapter 12. 

Prepamtian for life is a process of growth, and cannot be imposed. 
We ought not to arbitrarily impose upon the learner a curriculum based on 
“what he will need to know when he grows up.” Rather, we must develop 
those understandings, attitudes, and abilities which the pupil needs now 
in the solution of his current problems. These turn out to be similar to 

Advanced students and curriculum makeis can piofit by reading at this point 
Mursell’s admirable summary, pp. 5-27, m his Developmental Teachins (New York, 
McGraw, 1949). Similar material with some excellent illustrations will be found in an 
earlier book by Mursell, pp. 4-11, in Successful Teaching (New York, McGraw, 1946) 
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those which he will need later in solving adult problems. Pupils will pro- 
gress through levels of maturity, participating at each level in a variety of 
learning experiences. The patterns, understandings, attitudes, and abilities 
needed in adult life begin their growth in the nursery. They will grow and 
expand through continuing experiences until the learner emerges into adult 
life. Pupils will pursue problems and projects of value to them at their 
particular maturity level. To do this they will need to work together, to 
plan procedures, to make decisions, to understand differing personalities, 
to be tolerant of differences of opinion, and so on But all of these abilities 
are equally necessary in adult life. The learner progresses toward adult- 
hood by developing through experience at each maturity level better in- 
sights, better attitudes, better abilities. 

One of the most important factors in developing in the learner accept- 
ance of deferred values is continuing experience in planning and executing 
projects of immediate, current, and personal value to him. He thus learns 
through direct experience the necessity of looking ahead for consequences, 
of taking actual reality into account, and of searching the experience of 
other persons for guidance. He learns to be cautious, to defer decisions 
until he has “prepared” sufficiently, and then to translate them into action. 
He learns the necessity of persistence and hard work now to develop skills 
and understanding necessary to the future completion of a project. When 
the learner himself sees necessity for study in advance, the psychological 
setting is favorable. The learner is prepared for adulthood by the operation 
of natural growth processes, instead of having had a vague and meaning- 
less “preparation” forced upon him.^' 

The same procedure holds for the more complex learnings necessary to 
adult adjustment to the political, social, and economic order of the day. 
The traditional school includes in upper grades abstract descriptions of 
community organization, services, and processes. There is much mean- 
ingless gibberish about the executive, the judicial, and the legislative 
branches of the government; about how to amend the Constitution; about 
Roberts’ rules of order. The modern school knows that studying about 
institutions and processes is of little value. Direct observation and, wher- 
ever possible, participation are provided under the new methods. Even 
little children in the primary school are being introduced directly to tire 
organized community in which they live by experiences appropriate to 
their agcs.^*" 

For further elaboration of this general view see' 

William H. Bui ton, Introduction to Education, pp. 22-30, 33-36, 60-66. 

Roy O. Billett, op cit., pp. 169-170. 

L. Thomas Hopkins, op, ctt., pp. 344-347. 

John Dewey, Expeiience and Education (New York, Macmillan, 1938), pp. 44-52. 
See also the volumes by Mursell already mentioned. 

Recall the brief reference in Chapter 1 to the unit on “People Who Help Us.” 
See also Chapter 16. 
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Natural limits to preparation by imposing learning in advance of 
need. Further insight into the problem may be acquired by challenging 
the whole conception. Is it even possible that pupils can “prepare in ad- 
vance”? An examination of the activities of individuals at different levels 
of maturity supplies a clue. Does a four-year-old child “prepare” in ad- 
vance for Christmas? Can he plan ahead something to be fulfilled at a 
much later date? He may talk about Christmas, express joy at prospective 
presents, tell what he expects fp give mama and papa — and tomorrow have 
completely forgotten. Small children will hide a toy or treasured object 
in order to preserve it for use in activities “planned” for next week. Next 
week they have completely forgotten the use “planned in advance.” They 
may even come on Ae hidden toy and wonder how it got there. Candy, 
cake, and other tidbits are hidden because they are to be saved for “tomor- 
row.” These things often spoil before they are remembered again. A six- 
year-old boy, or a first-grade group may, however, plan quite adequately 
for tomorrow’s continuation of today’s problems. Periodic reviewing of 
plans and accomplishments, with periodic revision of plans for the future, 
are necessary as the project goes forward. Such planning periods are found 
m all modern schools. Through them pupils learn to plan for ever more 
remote futures. 

A ten-year-old boy will save money over a period of weeks for a knife 
and for fishing equipment to use on a future vacation trip. Farm children 
in their ’teens plan very well a year in advance for agricultural projects of 
value to themselves. A boy entering high school may look ahead to a given 
type of employment upon graduation. He then willingly “prepares in ad- 
vance” four years of high-school work. Still others, looking to advanced 
medical or legal training, may willingly subordinate present desires to a 
long-time program of preparation in advance. The ability to understand 
the necessity for learning in advance is conditioned in part by maturity.' 

A second aspect of the situation is even more important. The individual 
planning a program in advance of use is doing so in terms of present needs, 
problems, and decisions. The students referred to in the preceding para- 
graph were not preparing in advance for a distant and uncertain future 
through blind mastery of materials which were meaningless at the moment. 
They were preparing in advance for a definite future, as definite as it can 
be, in response to a present decision. In order to follow a present choice 
and interest they will learn many things for use in tlie foreseen future. They 
will even search through materials from ancient history to zoology if they 
now think these may aid them in the future. This is a totally different psy- 
chological situation from that of wading through ancient history and algebra 
under forced assignments and on the vague promise that the materials may 
be of use “some day.” One cannot prepare for a future which is unclear 
and' Uncertain. |GSead of being prepared in advance, the pupils will learn 
-to-prepare-in -advance. 
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The point has been made so expertly by Hopkins that his paragraph is 
reproduced in full. 

This projection of present experience mto the future does not represent de- 
ferred values. It is a comprehensive and thoroughgoing search for all pertinent 
information on which to make better decision in the present. From the stand- 
point of the learner facing his own situation there are no deferred values. Antici- 
pating the future is merely raw material which he can use for a more thoughtful 
consideration of a present problem. This ability to project the future into the 
present varies with individuals. Beyond the normal limit of such ability there is 
nothing to work with except a great void. Forcing a pupil into this void to do 
things recognized by others but not by him has little desirable effect. While re- 
source leaders should constantly bring their richer experience before unit-learning 
groups, it must be filtered through the child’s ability to make it a real asset in 
the study of his immediate problem. Adults offer the concept of deferred values 
to rationalize forcing a child to learn the facts and develop the skills which they 
demand but which he cannot intelligently integrate within his immediate 
experience.i^ 

The provisional imposing of necessary learnings on young children. 

The discussion so far has emphasized the difficulties, if not the impossi- 
bility, of imposing knowledge and habits in advance of experience and 
understanding. This emphasis is necessary to correct the gross errors in 
the opposite direction which characterize too much current education. 
It is perfectly clear to any honest observer, however, that there are certain 
good and necessary meanings and habits which must be imposed on young 
children before they can possibly understand why. Convenience and even 
the safety of life may demand this. The crucial aspects are (a) the learn- 
ings imposed, and (b) the method of imposing them. The learnings im- 
posed should be 

1. Those the genuine necessity of which is apparent to competent observers. 

I 2. Those with which the maturing learner will eventually agree. 

3. Kept to an absolute minimum. 

4. Regarded as not final but as tentative and provisional. 

.5. Unleainable at that time by any other methods. 

Parents and teachers should be very sure also that the desired ends can- 
not be achieved by any other means than by imposing them. 

Parents and teachers are prone to force any and all kinds of beliefs and 
habits on children. Too often, this is clearly done to save the adult incon- 
venience, not to educate the child. Impatience, egotism, desire for domi- 
.nance, and ordinary ignorance account for much of this Plence, that which 
is imposed lacks validity, a fact soon discovered by the growing child; and 
the natural result is distrust of anything proposed by an adult. Parents and 
teacher may be assured that in the majority of instances the behavior of 
children can be properly controlled without resort to arbitrary prescription. 

1'' L. Thomas Hopkins, Interaction (Boston, Heath, 1941), p. 345. 
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The way in which learnings are imposed is even more important than 
their content. Desirable methods will 

1. Be those of social conditioning instead of those of dogmatic and abitrary 
I demand. 

. 2. Permit constant critical examination by the learner as he grows up. 

1 3. Lead the learner as rapidly as possible to see that the belief or habit im- 
i posed is sensible and desirable. 

Too many persons impose even desirable learnings dogmatically, closing 
the child’s mind to that later critical examination which leads to rational 
acceptance. The child at each level of maturity should study within his 
limits the origin of individual and social requirements, the reasons for 
them, and how they evolved. Questions should be freely permitted and 
patiently answered. This keeps the learner’s mind open so that later he 
may himself modify beliefs and procedures. Too often questions are ig- 
nored or arbitrarily silenced, explanations refused. 

The error in much school learning, home training, and religious teaching 
lies just here. The child grows up and discovers that some of what he was 
told earlier is not true; that the convenience of others rather than his own 
good was being served; that vested interests were looking out for their 
welfare, not his. Parents and religious leaders are prone to blame “loss of 
faith” on higher education. They might well look to the early teaching of 
religion and ideals. 

The development of many virtues so earnestly desired by teachers and 
parents, such as honesty, taking responsibility, persistence through difl&cult 
tasks, and truthfulness is actually prevented by the arbitrary methods used 
in attempting to demand or force acceptance of the virtues. Development 
of these desirable qualities is far more sure by giving children an oppor- 
tunity to exercise them in real experiences. Parents and teachers may be 
very sure that they are on the wrong tack if they often find it necessary 
to insist on conformity and if they constantly say in response to questions, 
“You do this because I say so. . . . . because it is good for you,” or 
“you’ll see why when you grow up.” 

Occasional imposition on older learners. Many parents and teachers 
who agree with modern principles of learning through purposeful expe- 
rience will still raise a question about some pupils and some learnings. 
They ask: Is it not possible to force a pupil to keep on with a thing which 
he does not like and for which he sees no reason, until he does develop 
not only liking but understanding and skill? It is unquestionably true that 
this does happen. Nearly everyone has had the experience or has seen it 
happen with pupils. Many pupils who “hated” art, or mathematics, or 
poetry writing, have become adept in those fields because they were forced 
by some teacher to stay with it until interest and ability developed. Teach- 
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ers who believe in this method of forcing, however, overlook two very 
important points. First, for each pupil who actually does develop interest 
and ability as a result of arbitrary forcing, there are scores who develop 
instead a dislike, even a bitter hatred, for school, its methods, and learning. 
Many pupils have been driven from our high schools by these harsh meth- 
ods, The evidence on this is clear-cut and voluminous. Teachers who be- 
lieve in forcing interest must do so in the face of this serious detrimental 
result. 

Second, the pupils who do develop interest and ability thereby prove 
that they had a latent ability for the field and a reason for doing the work. 
The teacher who believes in forcing may be supplying excellent evidence 
of his own inability to teach such pupils. Continued inability of the teacher 
to tap the reservoir of pupil ability and to connect the material with the 
life interests of the pupil may be the real reason for the arbitrary and 
harmful method of “making him like it.” 

The present writer hesitates even to suggest that forced attention is ever 
safe, because scores of lazy, incompetent, uninspired, unprofessional 
teachers use this as an excuse to force anything and everything on pupils. 
It is also an excuse for grossly incompetent procedures in the classroom, 
for continued refusal of teachers to apply intelligence and ingenuity to 
tlieir problems for continued refusal to study their pupils and to investi- 
gate causes of learning difficulty To be fair, however, it is doubtless true 
that sometimes pupils will appear whom a competent teacher cannot reach 
under ordinary conditions. These will be rare. If the teacher is reasonably 
sure on the basis of tests or other evidences that the ability is present, is 
reasonably sure that interest will eventually develop, and most important, 
is sure that the developed interest is worth while for everyday living, he 
may risk the methods of forced attention. 

Summary on imposed learning. There will, then, be some imposition of 
knowledge and behavior patterns at various levels and in advance of ex- 
perience and understanding. Parents and teachers must be sure, however, 
that the learning is necessary, and that the method of imposing it is reason- 1 
able. No damage is done if the learner can look back when he is older and ' 
agree that what was done was sensible and right. Damage comes from an 
uncompromising demand for conformity in things that do not matter. 

Brief note on preparation in advance in the adult world itself. Inci- 
dentally, we may note that the adult world, which demands so vigorously 
that the school force preparation for the future upon children, does a 
notoriously bad job in preparing for its own future. Thousands of adults 
financially able to purchase life insurance, that is, to prepare for the future, 
do not voluntarily buy it. It must be sold to them. Scores die without hav- 
ing made a will — failing, ironically, to provide for the future of their chil- 
dren whom they insist the school must be sure to prepare! The structure 
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of installment buying rests in part upon the inability of the adult to forego 
immediate pleasures and save for outright purchase. Adult society com- 
pletely failed to plan for future urban developments, though the mounting 
problems were clear to experts, many of them even to the average citizen. 
City planning emerged when forced by the seriousness of some of the prob- 
lems. Adult society has been utterly uninterested in planning to handle in 
advance the problems which were inevitable as we changed from an 
agrarian to an industrial order. Adult society has been criminally negligent 
in failing to plan for tlie future use of natural resources, or preventing 
political and industrial breakdowns, for military protection. The German 
nation prepared far in advance for World War II. That nation held to 
that preparation for the future because of a — to them — burning purpose 
growing out of present conditions. The United Nations neglected prepara- 
tion because they did not see the reasons — though competent observers 
did — and later were forced to prepare under serious handicap as a result. 

Functional learning through experience is the method of democracy. 
Principles of learning, to be valid, not only must be based on a sound 
theory of knowledge and of the learning process, but must also square 
with the aims of the society which is to use them. An authoritarian society 
uses authoritarian methods of imposition and indoctrination, since a docile, 
loyal type of individual and an obedient society are desired. Many religious 
bodies utilize principles of learning designed to secure individuals who 
accept uncritically and unswervingly the desired creeds and attitudes. Many 
of the early Greek and Latin city-states used methods designed to produce 
critical and creative individuals. The very term Socratic method persists 
today. Some modern religious bodies use methods designed to produce in- 
dividuals whose religious faith rests upon informed understanding rather 
than upon blind acceptance. 

A demsKratic- society is dynamic, experimental, emergent. The princi- 
ples of democratic life have been presented often and ably in educational 
literature. The student should have had adequate detailed discussion in 
introductory courses preceding this one; an extended summary will not be 
repeated here. Democracy requires individuals worthy of respect, willing 
to take initiative and responsibility in cooperative group living. Respect for 
the individual will be accorded those who earn it through worth-while con- 
tributions to common group activities. Democratic individuals need to 
plan and carry on projects cooperatively, to make decisions, to be tolerant 
of differing opinions. Individuals will avoid frustration and gain acceptance 
in the group by contributing each in terms of his interests, abilities, and 
maturity. 

The method of functional learning through experience would seem 
clearly superior to study of the same assigned materials by all levels and 
types of individuals — superior to working toward standards imposed with- 
out regard to levels of growth or maturation. 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 3 

The analysis of the lettered statement about requiring Latin or Algebra (p. 
49) may be recalled here as introduction to this discussion. 

1. Illustrate safe and desirable instances of learning imposed on young chil- 
dren; on adolescents; on adults. (Students often confuse imposition with legal 
requirements or restrictions upon adults. If this comes up, have the group reason 
out why these are not impositions.) 

2. Explain your understanding of the phrase “directional-process” goal used 
by Hopkins, and in this chapter “lines of mental growth” as used by Mursell. 
Use specific illustrations. Ask for explanations if not clear, as this concept is 
basic. 

3. Rugg and Shumaker say, on p. 102: “The new school organizes itself 
around the child’s intention to learn; the old school organized itself around the 
teacher’s intention to teach him.” 

And on p. 118: “The school must not only explore (the child’s) interests, his 
capacities, his needs at any stage of his development; it must also focus its mind 
constantly upon the stages to come — indeed in the last analysis, upon the very 
end point in adult civilization,” 

a. Show wherein these statements are in agreement with this section? In 
disagreement? An agreement or disagreement with Mursell? 

b. Make an organized list of implications for teaching. (The lists will 
diffei as would be expected depending upon the amount of experience 
in teaching.) 

c. What changes would need to be made in the administration of schools, 
in curriculum and method, or in any other aspect of the teaching- 
learning situation, if the ideas summarized here could be put in effect? 

4. List several implications for the teacher derived from the discussion of 
deferred values. What differences might these implications make in your teach- 
ing? 


Section 4 

THE IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 

Hopkins cites the case of a college professor who was pleased be- 
cause his son, though only in the primary grades, was already learning to 
spell. Some of his colleagues in the field of education pointed out that the 
boy was learning to spell words in fixed lists, predetermined and handed 
out for mastery. The professor replied that he was not concerned with 
the methods, the “fool theories” of educators. He wanted “results,” and 
his son’s perfect spelling papers showed that this school was getting them. 
Two years later the boy was failing about half the time in spelling, and 
very heartily disliked spelling. Worse, he was failing also in reading, geog- 
raphy, and arithmetic. It took some time for the professor-father to see 
that the methods by which his son learned to spell had much to do with 
whether he would continue to learn to spell — and in fact whether he would 


L, Thomas Hopkins, op. cit., p. 6. 
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continue to learn other things as well The boy had been taught by meth- 
ods which do not approximate the way in which correct spelling is acquired 
and used in real life. The words learned served no purpose other than to 
lead the learner on to another meaningless and useless list. Children taught 
spelling, reading, and arithmetic in situations where the knowledge or skill 
is necessary to meet some purpose of the learner, to solve some problem 
confronting him — that is, through a lifelike experience — will keep on learn- 
ing and liking to learn. The value and use of the material is immediately 
apparent to the child. In the illustration above, the learning experience was 
not lifelike. 

Parents are much disturbed these days because modern schools seem 
not to be teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic in the primary grades 
as adequately as “when I went to school.” These same parents did not 
learn those things in the primary grades either — but they do not realize 
that! It is quite true that modern schools are delaying much formal arith- 
metic untU later grades. Younger learners not only lack sufficient maturity 
(more of this in Chapter 6), but do not have a large enough background 
of experience to understand arithmetical abstractions. The modern school 
gives a large amount of experience with informal, functional arithmetic, the 
use of number in situations which are real to the child and understandable 
by him. It is quite true that primary pupils in modern schools do not make 
as high scores on standard tests in arithmetic as do pupils in traditional 
schools But the tests are misleading. The high-scoring pupils often cannot 
apply the isolated skills they have mastered. Many inimical attitudes and 
incorrect habits of calculation are not revealed by the tests. Finally, and 
most important, learning memorized in isolation from real situations soon 
fades away. This latter fact is true on all levels. A study at Dartmouth 
showed that many students who passed the college entrance board exami- 
nations successfully later proved quite unable to remain in college. These 
students had gone to famous preparatory schools which pride themselves 
in “getting their students through the college entrance examinations ” 
Crammed for these examinations beyond their true learning capacity and 
ability, the students could “pass” the tests, but later indicated that func- 
tional learning had not taken place. 

Children who learn arithmetic later, when mature enough, when pos- 
sessed of adequate experience, and who learn through lifelike experiences, 
soon surpass pupils in traditional schools. Even tlie skill of reading, thought 
by many parents and teachers to be the prime vehicle of much learning, 
cannot be acquired until there is a sufficient background of experience/ 

E. T. Chamberlain, Jr., Report of a Four-Year Study of the Accomplishments at 
Dartmouth College of Students in the Class of 1940 from Public and Private Schools 
(mimeograph material, 1942). See also Did They Succeed in College? Vol. IV, Adven- 
ture m American Education (New York, Harpei, 1943). Similar studies have appeared 
more recently in several colleges. 
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Many parents and teachers are fooled because primary children can say 
words, can “read” through a piece in the reader. Tests for comprehension 
show that the children do not understand the meaning of the words — Whence 
they have not truly read. The parents of a small boy well below school 
entrance age said they had “taught” him to read. He could read from any 
book, the Atlantic Monthly, or the newspaper The writer handed the boy 
a book printed in Spanish and one panted in French. The boy read these 
as easily as he did the English — and with the same degree of comprehen- 
sion! The parents learned the difference between reading and saying words. 
A supervisor once convinced a teacher that the glib “reading” of her first 
graders was not reading at all, by cutting the page in half and turning over 
the top half only. The pupils then read the story which went with the pic- 
ture on the top half of the page. The words were not even in sight. The 
pupils had memorized the appropriate rigmarole to go with each picture 
and reproduced it on cue. Before reading can be meaningful, there must 
be a great deal of experience with things and processes. Again learning 
rests upon experience. From this experience the child acquires a store of 
meanings. He now learns easily the labels for these, namely, words. He 
can then translate words into meanings — ^he can read. Reading, the very 
technique which so many think is a substitute for experience, is itself not 
possible until sufficient expet ience has been lived through. 

There is very much more to be said about the implications for teaching 
in the fact that learning rests upon experience. All the chapters in this 
volume are devoted to this For the moment we will emphasize that a 
teacher’s methods will be determined in part by his conception of the 
origin of knowledge — ^by his epistemology. His methods will be determined 
in part by his conception of learning and of the learner. Finally, his under- 
standing of the nature and process of democracy will affect his practice 
of teaching. 

Teachers who believe that knowledge is static, is predetermined, and is 
safely filed away in written sources, will assign segments of this organ- 
ized knowledge to be learned, that is, to be memorized. These teachers 
will then quiz the pupils in oral recitation, and have them write papers 
from day to day to see if the material is well remembered. At the end of 
given segments, they will quiz on a grander scale m final examinations. 
These teachers overlook the fact, or do not know that this material as- 
signed to immature learners was compiled and organized by mature adult 
minds. 

Teachers who believe that knowledge arises from experience in the 
course of pursuing vital purposes will regard the older assign-study-recite- 

2° In this connection, an interesting sentence occurs in Vera Sanford’s A Short 
Histoiy of Mathematics (Boston, Houghton, 1930): “Euclid’s work was more formal 
than are the elementary geometiies of today. He was writing for mature thinkers who 
needed no introductory work to convmce them of the value of the subject.” 
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test procedure as a form of mumbo-jumbo. Teaching-learning situations for 
these teachers will be as much like real-life, purposeful activities as pos- 
sible. Their pupils will participate in setting up situations, the answers to 
which the pupils will need and want The goals recognized by the teachers 
will be growth in desirable understandings, attitudes, and abilities and not 
memorization of subject matter. The teacher knows these goals cannot be 
achieved quickly or in final form. He regards them as directional-process 
goals (see Chapter 4), which in simple language means goals which direct 
the process of learning and wliich are achieved at successive levels of 
maturity through the continued process of experiencing. These teachers 
will sometimes test and examine, to be sure, but they will chiefly be con- 
cerned with the appearance of the desired learnings in the behavior of 
the learners. They will make much use of behavior records, observation 
outlines, interviews, interest inventories, and so on. Even skills will be 
tested by applications rather than by standard tests, although standard and 
other tests may serve a diagnostic purpose. 

Each group of teachers will be talking nonsense as far as the other group 
is concerned. Which group is right depends upon the validity of the 
epistemological, biological, and psychological research by scholars in those 
fields. Put simply, this means that those teaching procedures will be the 
sounder which more nearly approximate the procedures through which 
knowledge, ability, and attitude actually come into being. Currently, knowl- 
edge is believed to emerge out of experience and the analysis of experience. 

Each group also may fail to see that there are important outcomes to 
be gained from organized subject matter itself, on the proper level of 
maturity The continuity and increasing complexity of methods of thinking, 
and of meanings within any specialized area, are vital outcomes. AU ex- 
perience cannot be direct. What are the implications for teaching in the 
fact that vicarious experience of different degrees is necessary? In general, 
pupils can learn adequately through vicarious experience (a) if they pos- 
sess a wide background of direct experience related to the vicarious mate- 
rial, ib) if they possess a degree of mental maturity sufficient to handle 
abstractions, to apply generalizations, and to learn thereby, and (c) if the 
teaching techniques are based on awareness of tire shortcomings of vicari- 
ous experience. The teacher, in framing these techniques, must take into 
account the necessity of pretesting or otherwise becoming aware of tire 
learners’ previous background, and must have wide knowledge of the 
general environment, the social and economic level from which the learners 
come. The teacher and the school will endeavor to supply as much realia 
as possible, to supplement gaps in background as rapidly as possible. 

The more direct the experience, the greater number of pupils will profit, 
particularly m heterogeneous groups; the less direct the experience, the 
fewer will profit and the greater will be the diversity of levels of under- 
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standing. More direct methods need to be used with young children, dull 
children, less well-educated and less sophisticated persons; less direct meth- 
ods may be used as maturity increases, with the brighter pupils, and with 
better educated individuals. In some instances, on upper levels and with 
certain types of learning, it may be that the more abstract methods are 
more valuable. The greater diversity of reaction will not merely reveal 
the individual differences among the learners, but will brmg out many 
different contributions and original suggestions, many individual slants on 
the problem. 

Many schools are still using traditional subject matter and following a 
theory of learning which advocates memorization of that subject matter. 
However, even in such situations learning will be improved by the effort 
to use the processes of experiential teaching and learning within the frame- 
work of the subject matter. Suggestions on this will be found in Chapter 13, 
after the implications of the two types of teaching have been more fully 
developed. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 4 

1. Report carefully any observed illustrations of functional teaching. 

2. Report illustrations of the use of experience techniques in teaching tra- 
ditional subject matter. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR THE CHAPTER 

1. Dewey and his students have made wide use of the phrase, “Learning is 
the reorganization of experience.” 

a. If you have met the phrase before, explain its meaning and relate it 
to the definition of learning in this chapter. 

b. If you have not met the phrase before, attempt to interpret it in 
common-sense terms and relate it to this chapter. 

2. Psychologists agree that learning is a social process. What are the impli- 
cations of this statement? Many college students disagree with the statement. 
Can you see why? 

3. An advanced and interested student, preferably one majoring in English, 
may present a review and comment upon Ch. 11, “Language and Meaning,” of 
the Forty-first Yearbook, Part II, of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. In small, well-prepared classes this chapter may be read as a basis for 
a class analysis. 

4. Work out a small observation outline based on the content of this chapter. 
Observe a number of teachers and note the extent to which they use: 

a. Direct and vicarious experience by levels. 

b. Vicarious methods when direct methods would be possible. 

c. Techniques designed to make verbal methods safe. 

5. What major ideas in this chapter (new to you or clarified for you) seem to 
you to be of major importance in aiding you to guide learning? 
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READINGS 

Bibliographies throughout will be confined to selected text references. Peri- 
odical material would take many pages to list and is constantly changing Stu- 
dent reports will care for this. Periodical references will be found copiously in 
the volumes by Hildreth, and by Murscil, 

Billett, Roy, Fundamentals of Secondary School Teaching (Boston, Houghton, 
1940), pp. 141-143. Very enlightening on difference between academic and 
non-academic experiencing. 

Bode, Boyd H., How We Learn (Boston, Heath, 1940), Ch. 1 Indicates neces- 
sity of inquiring carefully into nature of learning. 

CoMMiNS, W. D., Principles of Educational Psychology (New York, Ronald, 
1937), Ch. 11. A loosely organized encyclopedic presentation. Many excellent 
items. Must be read with discrimination. (Valuable with next chapter also.) 
Dale, Edgai, Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching (New York, Dryden, 1946). 
An excellent and extensive treatment. 

Dewey, John, Experience and Education (New York, Macmillan, 1938), Ch. 1 
and pp. 44-52. (Valuable with next chapter also.) 

Hildreth, Gertrude, Child Growth Through Education (New York, Ronald, 
1948), Chs. 2, 5, 6. 

Hoban, Charles F., Hoban, Charles F., Jr., and Zisman, Samuel B., Visualizing 
the Cuiriculum (New York, Cordon, 1937). 

Hopkins, L. Thomas, Inteiaction (Boston, Heath, 1941). The sections in this 
volume are so valuable that they will be listed and annotated separately. 

Pp. 41-49; 80-92. Excellent on differentiating the subject from the experience 
curriculum, plus historical explanation of background of each. 

Pp. 207-209. Simple definition and explanation of experience. 

Pp. 344-347. Excellent statement on preparation m advance of understanding; 
on deferred values. 

Pp. 172-205. Ch. 5, “How Does Philosophy Affect the Curriculum?” Vivid, 
concrete statement. 

Index. Use for references on flexibility of curriculum and beliefs. 

Macomber, F. G., Guiding Child Development in the Elementary School (New 
York, American Book, 1941), Ch. 1. Contrasts two schoolrooms on elemen- 
tary level. 

Mossman, Lois C., The Activity Concept (New York, Macmillan, 1938), Ch. 9, 
pp. 157-175 and the Appendix, pp 177-184. Contains first-class account of 
the development of the activity concept, hence of extension of range of expe- 
riencing in learning. 

Mursell, James L., Successful Teaching (New York, McGraw, 1946). 

, Developmental Teaching (New York, McGraw, 1949), Ch. 1. 

Rugg, Harold O., and Shumaker, Ann, The Child Centered School (Yonkers, 
N. Y., World Book, 1928), pp. 5, 40-49, 58-59, 62, 96, 102-103, 118, 256, 
310, 313. 

Wheeler, Raymond H., and Perkins, Fiancis T., Principles of Mental Devel- 
opment (New York, Crowell, 1932). Interesting statement, but very mis- 
leading if not read with extreme care. 
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The Characteristics of Educative 
Experience 


The illustration of natural learning in the first chapter contained certain 
desirable characteristics. It was (a) unified around a purpose real to the 
learner, {b) continuous with the on-going life of the learner, - (c) inter- 
active with the environment of the learner, and (tf) contributory to the 
integration of the learner. 

The illustrations of in-schooI learning in the same chapter revealed simi- 
lar characteristics. The class studying stage design proposed the project for 
the semester, namely, the designing of scenery, settings, and costumes for 
a musical comedy written by a fellow pupil. This purpose was real to the 
learners. The undertaking was clearly continuous with their on-going expe- 
rience, an outgrowth of their everyday living, and conducive to desirable 
learnings. Extensive interaction with and in the environment was necessary. 
Finally, it was clear that most of the pupils were acquiring functional learn- 
ings; they were engaged in an integrating process. This was true also of 
both the first-grade class studying the interdependence and codperation of 
community helpers, and of the fifth-grade class studying the protection 
of health. 

The illustration from high-school study of United States history differs 
in that the purpose did not grow naturally out of the everyday activities of 
the learners but emerged out of the setting staged by the teacher. The 
teacher ingeniously related the subject matter to everyday interests and 
problems. This is wholly legitimate, and the ability to make such connec- 
tion is a marked asset of competent teachers. When the pupils see such 
connections and accept the purpose, then continuity, interaction, and in- 
tegrating activity are possible and very probable. 

The evidence supporting these characteristics of educative experience. 
How do we know that these are in fact the characteristics of learning 
experiences'^ First, the similarity between these and natural-life activities 
was briefly summarized in the latter part of Chapter 1. Second, further 
evidence will be presented in Chapter 6 where we discuss the nature of 
the learner. Third, various chapters will contain reference to individual 
studies and to summaries of research which supply evidence that the type 
of learning experience here described is superior to the more formal, 
63 
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imposed, assigned, discontinuous experiences involving limited, formal in- 
teraction with a limited, academic environment. 

The development of this chapter will not be interrupted to summarize 
the evidences available as indicated above. One very important point, 
however, does need to be clarified before proceeding: namely, the differ- 
ence between educative and miseducative experiences. Obviously, purpose- 
ful, continuous, interactive, and integrating experiences can have detrimen- 
tal as well as beneficial results. 

The outcomes of learning experiences must be socially desirable. 

Everything one does is experiencing. All living is experiencing. Everything 
one does produces learning willy-nilly. But not all learnings may be de- 
sirable. Learning experiences may be educative or miseducative. Specif- 
ically, purposeful, continuous, interactive, and integrating experiences can 
produce better burglars as well as better bishops. More ardent totalitarians 
can be produced as easily as more devoted believers in democracy. How 
then do we discriminate between experiences which are likely to be edu- 
cative and those likely to be miseducative? 

We tend to say immediately that making better burglars, more skillful 
looters of the public treasury, and more adept exploiters of the public rep- 
resents an undesirable type of learning, growth, education, Why? This 
query leads directly to the ultimate aim of education, hence to the end 
point of learning experiences. Each civilization has a cultural tradition 
Each civilization sets up an ideal individual and an ideal society as its 
goals. We have accepted the democratic individual in a democratic society 
as the goal toward which education will contribute. The democratic indi- 
vidual is one worthy of respect, who realizes his unique personality within 
a coSperative society which holds the common good to be paramount. 
The worth of an individual is determined in part by his contribution to 
the common cooperative effort toward a better society. Desirable learning 
experiences are those which in the long run tend to encourage growth 
toward accepted democratic understandings, attitudes, and abilities. (More 
on this in Chapter 4 on Goals.) 

Section 1 

EDUCATIVE EXPERIENCE IS UNIFIED 
AROUND THE PURPOSE OF THE LEARNER 

Critics of modern education have long said that modern or progressive 
education “lets the pupil do what he wants to do.” This unfounded criti- 
cism represents not merely a popular error but indicates also fundamental 
ignorance or misunderstanding of a basic principle of life and learning. 
Activity does not take place without some need. Learning does not take 
place without interest of some sort in the process and outcome. Many 
older teachers argue about pupil interest. Some say they will not cater 
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to the interests of pupils. Such teachers completely miss the point. The 
problem is not whether children are to learn with interest or without it. 
They never learn without it. The real problem is to determine what kind 
of interest it shall be and frqra what it shall be derived. No competent and 
responsible educational leader has ever said anywhere at any time that the 
pupil is to do what he wants to do. It has been said, however, that the 
pupil should “want what he does,” if he is to learn. 

Purpose is not to be confused with impulse. The critics quoted above 
have fallen into their error through failure to distinguish among impulse, 
desire, wish, and a purpose. The first three are often fleeting, capricious, 
superficial. Even when they are not, they are but the initial phases in the 
development of a purpose. /yl purpose, in contrast, is a consciously se- 
lected goal. A purpose is selected with knowledge of the possibility of ful- 
filling it, with knowledge of the requirements for fulfilling it, and with 
knowledge of the probable consequences of failure. Postponement of overt 
action until judgment of possibilities and consequences has been made is 
necessary to transform an impulse into a purpose. 

The pursuit of fleeting, capricious impulses is not only not educative; 
it is likely to be definitely miseducative. To go through the careful process 
of defining a purpose, of observing the conditions which will affect ful- 
fillment, of weighing consequences, not only leads to educative activity 
but is in itself one of the most important series of educative activities. 

Purposes emerge out of activity initiated by need for adjustment. 
Purpose does not initiate experience, nor does purpose necessarily emerge 
early in an activity. The initiating and sustaining cause of experience, ac- 
cording to biologists and psychologists, is some sort of strain, stress, or 
tension in the organism. Something is amiss or awry. A balanced, com- 
fortable, complacent situation is disturbed either through a change in ex- 
isting relationships, an interruption or interference from outside, or the 
emergence of a new factor. The terms strain, stress, or tension should not 
dismay the beginning student. These words are used technically here. In 
common-sense terms they merely mean that individuals need to take action 
of some sort in order to restore the normal, desired state of comfortable 
equilibrium. 

The concepts here are difficult for students meeting them for the first 
time; hence further explanation is given. On the physical level, the tension 
or sti-ess may be called a loss of physical equilibrium. Consider for a 
moment a stone resting on a hillside. It is in equilibrium. No action takes 
place Rain eventually washes away enough dirt so that the stone becomes 
physically unbalanced; it is out of equilibrium. It then rolls downhill to 
a new base. Equilibrium has been reestablished. Now, the stone, being 
an inanimate object, does not have needs or purposes and does not take 
action consciously. Figurative language, however, and some admitted over- 
simplification will greatly aid the student in seeing the fundamental point 
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here. We may say the stone was “uncomfortable”; it “needed” to roll 
downhill; hence, it “took action,” “had the experience” of rolling down- 
hill for the “purpose” of restoring equilibrium. This metaphorical and over- 
simplified statement is as clear a statement of the initiation of purposeful 
activity as is possible. Naturally the situation on the human level is much 
more complex, as we shall see shortly We may get ahead of the story, 
however, to point out that ideal learning situations arise when the pupil 
is placed in a situation where he needs to take action of some sort to find 
out something he needs to know or to acquire some skill he needs and sees 
that he needs. The traditional school too often demands that the pupil 
take action for purposes someone else sees, but not the pupil. This is roll- 
ing uphill! 

On the animal level, tension results from some need for adjustment, 
physical or biological. The animal needs something to maintain life. Ac- 
tivity results He does something about it. He may seek food, grow a 
heavier coat, migrate, hibernate, or fight. He has experiences resulting 
from adjustment, need, or tension. Through these he learns many tilings 
useful to him then and later. 

On the human level, tension results from loss of mental as well as 
physical equilibrium Situations arise in which the comfortable state of 
the organism is disturbed. The individual may or may not know what is 
the matter. He is vaguely disturbed, is uneasy, wishes he knew what to 
do. He really needs to find out something, to achieve some attitude, to 
acquire some skill; but he does not know this yet. 

The individual may or may not develop a purpose out of a given ten- 
sion. He may ignore the stress and dismiss it. He may meet it through 
routine activity and accept an inadequate solution. He may take action 
guided by uncritically accepted wishes, desires, and impulses. But he may 
be dissatisfied with incomplete disposal of the tension. The routine or un- 
critical activities designed to meet it may be deflected or obstructed. The 
experience and the activities now become matters of conscious concern. 
The individual, like the stone, needs to take further action. He needs 
further experience.^ 

The individual “determines to do something about this.” When he ar- 
rives at the stage of consciously determining to do something about it, a 

^ The writer is greatly indebted to Dr John P Wynne, who contributed to the 
paragraphs here through conferences, letters, and through his pamphlet. The Educative 
Experience (Farmville, Va., Farmville Herald Press, 1940), which is probably the 
best available statement in print Wynne coined the teim Principle of Experience Need, 
to designate the beginnings of learning experience on the human level. 

Considerable fruitless argument has developed over the pupil purpose, need, or 
needs approach which we will analyze in Chapter 4 on Aim We are here concerned 
with pupil need or purpose as an inescapable factor in a dynamic learning situation. 
The development of a total curriculum needs more than immediate needs, as we have 
already hinted on page 64. 
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purpose is emerging out of the initial confusion of feeling and activity. 
It requires further definition, analysis, and evaluation The preliminary 
impulses must be criticized, reviewed in imagination, and the consequences 
must be judged. A desirable line of action must be deliberately selected 
from several choices. Further planning then continues. All educational 
activities, whether they be called units, enterprises, undertakings, assign- 
ments, or what not, should be such that the individual finds a purpose in 
them. The purpose selected then is the motive or drive for continued ac- 
tion. A purpose can come only from the individual himself; however, 
activities in which he may find purposes may be suggested and initiated 
by any factor in his environment. The teacher very often, perhaps typi- 
cally, proposes activities out of which the pupil under guidance may con- 
struct purposes. The details of initiating learning activities are treated in 
the chapters on the unit and the assignment. 

The illustrations in Chapter 1 aid in making the foiegoing concrete. 
The boy who learned to bat probably came to school in a comfortable, 
complacent frame of mind. He was at peace with the world. But the new 
environment set up new goals, offered prestige for certain achievements. 
The boy could have gone about his business undisturbed by these factors 
m the environment; however, he was dissatisfied; he was thrown out of 
mental equilibrium. He was under tension. He thought about the situation; 
he worried about it. Perhaps he tried various activities which he felt would 
give him security and satisfaction in the new environment. Eventually he 
chose to get on the ball team by learning how to bat. A purpose had 
emerged. This led to a continuous, interactive series of activities. 

The children who learned about health protection were interrupted by 
various happenings — vaccinations, health examinations, and the like. These 
differed from the normal routine activities The tension here was probably 
a pleasant one. They asked questions: Why does the doctor do this? How 
does vaccination keep us from getting sick? Out of these random inquiries, 
the teacher skillfully brought forth a purpose which the children seized 
upon and accepted. In the class which designed the scenery and costumes 
for the musical comedy, the purpose arose almost immediately out of the 
normal activities of initialing a couise in design. The first-graders, who 
studied community helpers, were first attracted by puzzlement over who 
could have cared for their plants during the vacation. To them this was 
an odd variation of normal routines with which they were familiar. Their 
mental equilibrium was thoroughly disturbed, as is the case with little 
children. Again the tension here was probably a pleasant and interesting 
one, A welter of questions and suggestions arose. The teacher skillfully 
seized those which led to a purpose acceptable to the children, and they 
made plans that resulted in learning experiences. 

To repeat, learning experiences are best initiated by seizing upon pur- 
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poses w hich all pupils have, or by setting the stage so that-desirable pur- 
p oses emerge. 

The elements in purpose. Purposes, as has been said, may be sug- 
gested by any aspect of the environment: teacher, physical facilities, social 
or intellectual relationships, or what not The purpose can come only from 
the learner, however. In order to learn he must set up or wholly accept a 
purpose, plan for its accomplishment, and later decide whether or not his 
efforts to satisfy the purpose have been successful. This is very different 
from the all-too-common school situation wherein the teacher sets (as- 
signs) the purpose and demands that the pupil fulfill it. Not only may the 
purpose be meaningless to the student but, what is much worse, in some 
cases he can see no relationship between the purpose and the activities 
demanded for its fulfillment. Finally, the pupil often cannot judge whether 
he has succeeded or not until he receives the arbitrary decision of the one 
who set the task and now sits in judgment on the results. The pupil is thus 
robbed of nearly all the important benefits of a learning situation. 

The setting and achievement of educative purposes would seem to de- 
mand the following: 

1. A careful analysis of the situation in which the purpose is to be fulfilled 

a. Observation of the persons and materials with which interaction will 
take place. 

b. Recall of any previous experiences which might bear on the present 
one. 

c. Judgment as to the possible consequences of any contemplated action 
within the given situation. 

2. A plan of action through which the purpose is to be achieved. (This is 

tentative and provisional. Planning continues as the experience develops.) 

3. A series of evaluations constantly under way. 

a. To determine, as the plan develops, whether the activities and mate- 
rials are well chosen. 

b. To determine to what extent the purpose has been successfully 
achieved. 

Observation is necessary, because putting a purpose into effect necessitates 
interaction with persons and things in the environment. It is only common 
sense to take stock of the assets and liabilities within the situation before 
embarking upon an activity. Search of one’s own store of knowledge is 
again only common sense. Clues and other aids will arise through recall of 
earlier experiences, direct or vicarious. Many errors and false starts can 
thus be avoided. Judgment of consequences is equally a matter of ordinary 
intelligence. 

Given the foregoing, one may then plan intelligently what to do to 
achieve the purpose, thus dissipating the tension out of which the purpose 
arose. Self-evaluation of one’s own purposes and procedures is an ines- 
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capable part of setting and achieving purposes. Otherwise the individual 
will not learn how to adjust purpose to material and to personal strengths 
or weaknesses. The ability to judge one’s undertakings is an important 
ability for life. The modern school, far from being unorganized, is far 
superior to the traditional school in giving pupils experiehce in defining 
purposes, in organizing experiences for their satisfaction, and m evaluating 
their success. 

These factors are matters of conscious concern (see Chapters 11 and 
13) to teachers who wish to guide pupils into desirable learning situations. 

The relation between purpose and "motivation." One question asked 
by all teachers in training (and by many with experience) is “How do you 
motivate pupils to study, to work, to learn?” Experienced teachers often 
ask “How can you get lazy and indifferent or defiant pupils to study and 
learn?” Motivating is a real problem to all who guide children and youth, 
to all who presume to leadership among adults. The basic general answer 
should be apparent from the preceding pages. Children ordinarily are not 
motivated to learn anything; they are, rather, motivated to relieve tension, 
to iiemove any disturbing condition or problem, to restore the pleasantness 
and security of equilibrium. In doing this they learn many things. 

Individuals are motivated by purposes and goals which make sense to 
those individuals; which restore the natural equilibrium of the individual. 
Motivating then becomes the subtle task of seizing upon natural purposes 
already existing within the on-going activities of the learners, or of setting 
the stage, manipulating the environment so that purposes meaningful to 
the learners are brought to light Many school subjects, assignments, and 
settings for learning do not motivate because they do not disturb the 
equilibrium or security of the learner. They contain nothing he wants to 
know, nothing he can see use for, hence he does not care and will not 
work. Subjects and assignments can be made meaningful by skillful 
teaching. 

To provide motivation the teacher must study and know his individual 
pupils and the groups as such.® Effective motivation is geared to the in- 
terests, activities, and maturities of the learners. Ease of motivation by 
the teacher is directly related to his knowledge of the learner’s charac- 
teristics, and to his ingenuity in making connection between them and the 
desired learning experiences. 

Intrinsic and extrinsic motivation. Intrinsic motivation has just been 
discussed, but we will illustrate briefly. Intrinsic motivations are inherent 
in the learning situation and meet pupil needs and purposes. The desire 
to achieve certain skills useful in solving life problems; to acquire informa- 
tion and understanding; to develop attitudes making for successful, enjoy- 

® Chapter 9 suminanzes techniques for studying individuals. 
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able life; to secure recognition of our contribution to group effort; to 
secure acceptance by others of one’s willingness — all these are real and 
sound motivations. Recognition of one’s own progress, increasing insight 
into the problem being solved, into the skill being mastered, affect effort 
favorably. 

The pupil’s growing ability to understand his fellows, to contribute to 
discussion, increasingly to recognize merit in art or music, and literally 
thousands of similar learning outcomes are recognized as motives by pupils 
living in a functional learning situation. These pupils do not need extrinsic 
motivation. Here learning and the reward are the same. As Emerson said, 
“The reward of a thing well done is to have done it.” Skeptics may say 
that pupils will not work for these rewards. On the contrary, no rewards 
are as effective, provided the teacher and pupils have developed a learning 
situation that will contribute directly to solution of problems which are 
real to the learner. 

Extrinsic motivation necessary as schools are now constituted. Extrinsic 
motivation resides in some factor outside the learning situation. The com- 
monest forms are marks, credits, diplomas, degrees, prizes, medals, and 
membership in honor societies. Rivalry and competition are used. The 
teacher’s personality, desire for his approval, and liking for the teacher will 
be found. Negative extrinsic motives are sarcasm, ridicule, and punishment 
each of which is ineffective and detrimental. 

When asking about motivation, many earnest but naive teachers seem to 
be seeking a technique, a trick, or a stunt which will motivate. Before giv- 
ing what help we can, let us say first that there is no known formula, bag of 
tricks, or set of devices which will motivate pupils at any and all times. 

Teachers may be seen standing with grade book in hand, marking every 
recitation, every lapse from attention, every piece of disorder. It is difficult 
to imagine a practice more inimical to education or to the mental hygiene 
of all concerned. The teachers have on their hands groups of pupils who 
have undergone years of conditioning in school systems operating with 
archaic curriculums under incompetent teaching procedures. Pupils have 
to be policed and bullied because (a) previous schooling has reduced them 
to that status in relation to learning, and (&) required subjects have been 
forced upon learners who have no interest, aptitude, or use for those 
subjects. Parents are often to blame for the latter, but teachers should 
not condone the practice without protest. The improvement of curriculums 
and of methods is a school-wide responsibility, and the teacher should 
speak up or seek employment in better systems. 

The general effects of extrinsic motivations. Scores of experimental 
investigations of the effects of various extrinsic motivations show a variety 
of results. The number of studies is so large and covers so many variations 
of the common devices that a sampling will not be given here. Instead, 
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reference is made to four sources ^ in which extensive classified bibliog- 
raphies are available. A summary of general findings will be given here: 

1. Marks, lewards, punishments are effective as follows: 

a. The moie closely the mark, reward, or punishment used as motive is 
a natural outcome of the learning process, the better effect it has 
Learning is stimulated and undesirable concomitants are at a minimum. 

b. The more clearly the pupil sees that the mark, reward, or punishment 
IS an inherent aspect of the learning situation, and not artificial and 
imposed, the better the learning results. 

c. Marks, rewards, and punishments not functionally related to the learn- 
ing situation will beget learning, but it is learning soon lost and accom- 
panied by very detrimental concomitant learnings. 

It is just here that the untrained, practical teacher makes his error. He 
sees that marks and punishments “get results.” He does not see that the 
results are ephemeral and eventually useless. Worse, he does not see the 
results which do not come out in the open at the time. 

d. Rewards are better than punishments. The latter operate as in (c) 
above. 

2. Social motives of competition and rivalry are effective as follows ; 

a. Routine skills and factual infoimation are readily acquired under 
these motives without immediate detrimental results. 

b. Certain conversational skills and more general types of thinking may 
be encouraged. 

c. Creative work — ^imaginative work generally — ^is not affected very fa- 
vorably. 

Competition and rivalry have been used for centuries as motives in 
school. Effort unquestionably results. Some learnings, which are for indi- 
vidual rather than cooperative use — ^for example, arithmetic or spelling — 
seem to be acquired with few or no detrimental concomitants. Competition 
with one’s own record seems to be desirable. In recent years, however, two 
very grave questions have risen. Is individual mental hygiene promoted by 
emphasis upon rivalry and competition? Is social welfare promoted by 
these motives? 

^ Robert W. Frederick, Clarence E. Rag.sdale, and Rachel Salisbury, Directing 
Learning (New York, Appleton, 1938), Ch. 4. Excellent bibliography, pp. 83-85. 

Raymond H Wheeler, and Francis T. Perkins, Principles of Mental Development 
(New York, Crowell, 1932). See footnotes on pp 306-314, 408-426. 

The Psychology of Learning, Forty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part 11 (Bloomington, Til, Public School Publishing Co„ 1942), 
Ch 8 The body of this chapter is not very valuable to the average student. The 
bibliography (pp. 326-331) is unusually valuable. 

Learning and Instruction, Forty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I (Bloomington, 111 , Public School Publishing Co., 1950) , 
Ch. 2. Some good specific materials, particularly pp. 51-66 

Review of Educational Reseaich See various quaiterly issues of this publication of 
the American Educational Research Association. 
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Many persons are convinced that competition is the rule of life: the 
survival of the fittest. This may have been true under simpler biological 
conditions in the animal world and under a condition of scarcity of eco- 
nomic goods. A cooperative world is just as natural and feasible under 
human ideals, civilized conceptions of biological factors, and under an 
economy of abundance. Competition is no more inherent and inevitable 
than cooperation. It is significant that in the business world, with its an- 
cient slogan “competition is the life of trade,” the chief aim of some pow- 
erful business leaders is to eliminate competition and achieve monopoly. 

We may digress briefly to note the profound revolution now taking place 
in human thinking concerning competition and cooperation. The concept 
of a ruthlessly competitive world developed during the first part of the 
nineteenth century, based on the writings of Malthus, Darwin, and Thomas 
Huxley. Phrases from these men were eagerly seized upon: “struggle for 
existence,” “survival of the fittest by natural selection,” “the strong survive, 
the weak go to the wall.” Here was a biological, hence a natural, law as 
basis for competition between men, communities, and nations, for ruth- 
less exploitation of inferior, “weaker” classes and races. Political chauvin- 
ism and the newly born industrialism blossomed into systems with no 
scruples against the wasteful exploitation of natural resources or the cruel 
exploitation of children and adults. 

Competition as the law of life became firmly established as a belief and 
a practice, justified as a biologic law of nature. We now know that this 
was an inadequate, incorrect interpretation both of the writings of early 
biologists and of the facts themselves. Huxley, who first supported the 
ruthless competitive view, later spoke strongly for the balanced view that 
cooperation is as natural as competition. He saw the necessity for ethical 
restraint of unbridled competition. Kropotkin lectured vigorously in oppo- 
sition to Huxley’s first views. Darwin himself repudiated the narrow inter- 
pretation of his biological findings and wrote The Descent of Man as a 
corrective to the one-sided interpretations of his Origin of Species. English 
and American sociologists, and later biologists, joined the effort to correct 
the misconception. Cooperation, mutual assistance, and ethical restraint 
are not only as “natural” as competition but are necessary if the fanatical 
type of individualism is not to destroy civilization. The benefits of com- 
petition, properly operated, are apparent to everyone. The benefits and 
absolute necessity of cooperation must be realized and quickly if we are 
to avoid serious evil. The proponents of the ruggedly individualistic com- 
petitive life make a serious error in harping constantly on the achievements 
and benefits of this system while neglecting the serious evils which also 
attend it. This is more than a matter of application to the classroom or to 
community affairs; it is a cosmic matter and might involve survival. The 
Communist enemies of our system pay no attention to and refuse to dis- 
cuss its benefits and achievements. Their appeal is based squarely on our 
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weaknesses and abuses. The correction of these is one of our most im- 
portant tasks. 

All this may seem a far cry from the use of competition as a motive in 
the second grade. Not at all. Basic concepts and patterns of behavior which 
are to operate all through life are involved. The old slogan and practice, 
“every man for himself and devil take the hindmost,” may be replaced 
by the firm belief, “cooperate or die,” 

Psychologists and psychiatrists are deriving increasingly important bodies 
of data showing the definitely detrimental effects of competition. Genuine 
unhappiness, frustration, cheating, and worse seem inevitable. Sociologists 
and political scientists, and some economists, are increasingly of the opinion 
that many social problems in the community and in international rela- 
tions are seriously aggravated by the competitive point of view. Coopera- 
tive and common group effort are as necessary m the world as competi- 
tion, particularly if we are to have reasonable peace and stability. Both 
serve useful purposes, each in its place. Again we have a vital relationship 
between classroom teaching and fte larger affairs of public policy. 

3. The newer social motives of cooperation — ^recognition by one’s fellows, 
common participation in planning and deciding — seem to have very bene- 
ficial effects upon immediate and later learning. 

4. Commendation and praise for work well done are excellent motives. In- 
discriminate or undeserved praise has a detrimental effect. Praise is better 
than condemnation, but the latter is better than ignoring the pupil’s effort. 

5. Success in adjusting his levels of aspirations to possible achievement is 
valuable. 

6. Goals and levels of aspiration set by the child’s family or social class can 
be effective, but serious ill-effects are also possible. 

7. Liking for the teacher seems to be a safe motive with little children. On 
the upper levels, liking must be combined with respect. The teacher’s per- 
sonality, however, should be used sparingly as a motive, since it can invite 
detrimental concomitants. 

8. Sarcasm and ridicule secure only the most undesirable and detrimental 
learning outcomes. Continued use of sarcasm can result only from stu- 
pidity on the part of the teacher or as an outlet for a frustrated personality. 

Thomas R. Malthus, Eisay on Population. 

Charles Darwin. The Origin of Species; The Descent of Man. 

Thomas H. Huxley, “The Struggle for Existence and Its Bearing on Man," Nine- 
teenth Century (February, 1888). 

, Evolution and Ethics (Oxford, Eng., Oxford. 1893). Found also in T. H. 

Huxley and J. Huxley, Touchstone for Ethics (New York, Harper, 1947). 

Petr Kropotkin, Mutual Aid a Factor in Evolution. Published as' a book in 1902, 
containing the lectures in answer to Huxley’s first position and delivered from 1890 
to 1896, 

, Ethics (New York, Dial Press, 1924). Ashley Montague believes this book 

marked the turning point leading to the present emphasis on cooperation. 

Henry Drummond, The Ascent of Man. Published in 1894 in opposition to the 
extreme individualistic view. 

Ashley Montague, On Being Human (New York, Henry Schuman, 1950). A tiny 
but powerful and moving book. Instructors and students may read at one sitting for 
quick summary of the present status of the analysis of competition and cooperation. 
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Maintenance of interest is an important factor. Initial impetus is given 
to units or to assignments of respectable size by purpose originated or 
accepted by the pupil. Everyone knows, however, that interest flags, en- 
thusiam fluctuates, and periods of effort alternate with periods of indiffer- 
ence. A boy’s purpose to become an engineer will motivate him to persist 
in high school and to persist through a series of mathematics courses. This 
will not motivate him, however, for all individual lessons, nor for all parts 
of these courses. Teachers know that it is necessary to keep remotivating, 
to renew interest from time to time The traditional school too often did 
this by threats, punishments, and sarcasm at worst; by marks, rewards, and 
honors at best. These latter must sometimes be used, but it is better to seek 
positive, intrinsic, subsidiary motives. 

One of the best techniques for retaining or renewing interest is the use of 
a variety of learning activities. Wide variety of learning activities is in itself 
interesting, since it means that different things are going on. Varied contri- 
butions to discussion or to the progress of the unit are always interesting to 
the group. Furthermore, this technique permits wider and wider participa- 
tion by larger number of pupils. More types of aptitude can be utilized. 
Thus more pupils are kept interested and working than when only two or 
three activities are used and used by all alike 

All methods which adapt learning to individual differences among pupils 
constitute a second general source of subsidiary motivation. 

The small successes won through the various adaptations to individual 
difference are still a third source of continued interest. This is particularly 
true of drill, as we shall show in detail in Chapter 18. All good teachers of 
languages, of grammar, of mathematics, and similar subjects develop a file 
of numerous devices for stimulating interest while conducting practice ex- 
ercises. This is likewise true in the unified programs where subject fields 
have been minimized Some extremists stand out against the use of subsidi- 
ary devices, but as schools are constituted these devices are unquestionably 
necessary. 

Close adjustment of the difficulty of learning situations to the maturity 
levels of the pupils is a fourth method of retaining interest. (See the para- 
' graphs on pacing in Chapter 6.) 

' A fifth and most important source of continued interest lies in the sym- 
pathetic guidance and assistance given learners by the teacher. The sincere 
lenthusiasm of the teacher for the work in hand, the honest commendation 
.given pupil effort, and the cheerful willingness to be of service are unfailing 
’factors in maintaining pupil interest and effort. 

/ 'A sixth natural source of renewed interest is replanning on tlie part of 
the group from time to time. 

Discussions of specific classroom techniques of motivation available. The 
foregoing summary of general principles of motivation must of necessity be 
supplemented, particularly for beginning students, by reading a treatment of 
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details. One of the following references ® should be read at this point before 
proceeding to the exercises. 

A direct challenge to the teacher. The clear implications are that the 
requirements for teacher training should be progressively and seriously stiff- 
ened. Good teachers should be employed and charged with the responsibility 
for securing functioning learning outcomes. The following quotation devel- 
ops admirably some of the more specific teaching implications : 

Instead of requiring the pupils to take a course such as English or mathe- 
matics, it would seem much more reasonable to employ good teachers and to 
put the requirement upon the teacher. Suppose, for example, that an English 
teacher were employed and informed tliat every student in the school, or at 
last a very large percentage of the students, was expected to show definite im- 
provement in English during the course of a school year, but that no pupil 
would be required to register in an organized English course. Under these con- 
ditions the teacher would be very much concerned with discovering and using 
those purposeful activities of high-school students that require good usage of 
English for their attainment. If a good teacher were expected to follow such a 
program and if good usage of English is important, one should expect good 
results, and at the same time many of the undesirable features of required 
courses in English would be avoided. Such a program would inevitably lead to 
rather drastic revision of the course of study in all of the required subjects. It 
would quickly become apparent that some things now included in courses have 
no leal function in promoting satisfactory living while other things are very im- 
portant. If a school should adopt a plan m which requirements, grades, honor 
societies, and the like, weie either dispensed with entirely or minimized, it would 
become necessary for teachers and administrators to be much more concerned 
about the real values of school subjects. It would probably be impossible to 
induce students to learn some of the things now included in a course of study, 
and rather drastic revision of the entire curriculum would take place. Such re- 
vision would, however, be in the direction of eliminatmg really useless material 
and adding material that has functional value. 

Learning without purpose: Learning to do difficult, disagreeable, dis- 
tasteful tasks in life. A fantasy of the human mind, the persistence of 

Frank A Butler, The Improvement of Teaching in the Secondary Schools, rev ed 
(Chicago, Univ of Chicago Press, 1946), Ch. 7. Compact readable statement. Brief 
but valuable. 

Fiedeiick, Ragsdale, and Salisbury, op cit Chapter 4 is a good general summary 
Bibliography is extensive and excellent, covering practically all items. 

J. Murray Lee and Dorns M Lee, The Child and His Curticulmn, 2nd ed. (New 
York, Appleton, 1950), Ch 4. Good, concrete material. 

Raleigh Schoilmg, Student Teaching, rev. ed. (New York, McGraw, 1949). Ch. 6 
contains many excellent details. 

Daniel Starch, Hazel M. Stanton, and WUhelmine Koerth, Psychology in Education 
(New York, Appleton, 1941). Ch. 6 contains a wealth of specific discussion. Material 
is somewhat unorganized and uncritical, but careful students will find much that is 
veiy helpful. 

J. G. Umstattd, Secondary School Teaching (Boston, Ginn, 1937). Ch 5 covers 
both primary and secondary drives plus good illustrations. ' 

“ Robert W. Frederick, Clarence E. Ragsdale, and Rachel Salisbury, Directing 
Learning (New York, Appleton, 1938), p. 65. 
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which is equaled only by its absurdity, holds that children must be forced 
to perform difficult, disagreeable tasks whether they like it or not, as prepa- 
ration for similar situations in real life. This belief is contrary to simple 
logic and is flatly contradicted by large amounts of factual data in various 
fields. Nevertheless, few fallacies in the fields of child-rearing and teaching 
are as persistent as this. 

The following statement and question were made in a teachers’ discussion 
group: 

It is necessary in life to do, from time to time, disagreeable and distasteful 
tasks. Furthermore, the individual has to do them whether he likes it or not. As 
a preparation for life, pupils in schools should be made to do many things 
which are difficult, distasteful, and unpleasant. If the pupils do not like it, they 
should be made to do these things anyway, because only thus can they be pre- 
pared for the doing of what must be done when earning one’s living and meeting 
the harsh realities of life. The modern school which allows the pupil to do what 
he pleases does not prepare for life. Is this not true? 

Other statements often heard are: 

I make my pupils learn what is good for them whether they like it or not. 

Pupils in school better make up their minds to learn — and like it. 

I will not tolerate any nonsense. If you don’t like doing these things, all the 
better. It will prepare you for life. 

Out in the world individuals aren’t asked what they will do. They are told. 
They take orders and like it or they get fired. 

Widely accepted as these beliefs are, they are silly. Unfortunately, these 
beliefs are often used by lazy and indifferent teachers to cover up their own 
inability to teach without coercion. Even worse, the beliefs are used by some 
frustrated and insecure individuals as an excuse for the bullying and domi- 
neering which salves their own feeling of inferiority. 

They are often held, however, in all honesty and sincerity because of 
ignorance of the nature of the individual, of the nature of learning, of the 
nature of purpose. This can be remedied. 

Certain misconceptions support the error. The ancient misconception 
that individuals are by nature weak, perverse, or actually evil, persists. This 
is one of the less desirable legacies of our Puritan tradition. Harsh discipline 
and coercion are believed necessary to transform bad children into good 
children with sufficient moral fiber to do difficult and distasteful things. 
Actually, there is ample evidence from child study, from analyses of juve- 
nile delinquency, from analyses of elimination of pupils from school, to 
show that most of the bad conduct, delinquency, poor learning, and refusal 
to stay in school resulted not from the nature of childhood hut directly from 
the coercive education. The huge body of data available can be found by 
anyone who knows how to use a library. 

The nature of learning and of purpose have already been presented in 
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this and the preceding chapter. Utilizing pupil purpose in no sense means 
"letting pupils do what they please.” It does not mean that pupils will 
miss or avoid socially necessary learnings; nor that they will escape doing 
hard and difficult things. Far from it. Utilizing pupil purpose means making 
things sensible and meaningful to the learner. The modem school has no 
lack of hard, difficult, even distasteful things to be done, but it makes them 
sensible to the learner by showing that they are necessary for the accom- 
plishment of a desirable goal. More will be said of this later. 

A smug cultural irrelevance also affects this matter. It is assumed that 
certain forced learnings will somehow automatically carry over into life. 
This is contradicted by all the known facts on transfer. 

Evidence from out-of-school situations. Let us examine the implications 
of the matter which are broader than those of the classroom. “Out in the 
world a person must do difficult unpleasant tasks whether he likes it or not. 
He will not be asked if he wants to.” This statement is flatly contradicted 
by both logic and evidence. “Out-in-the-world,” purpose is still the drive to 
action. No one does anything without a purpose unless he is a prisoner or 
a slave. Plato long ago defined a slave as one who accepts his purposes 
from another, No one washes dishes, cleans sewers, collects garbage, tends 
a monotonous machine process, persists in difficult research fifteen hours a 
day for the sake of doing difficult, distasteful things. Most certainly no one 
does these things because he was trained to do distasteful things in school. 
These things are all done in the course of accomplishing a purpose — ^usually 
that of earning a living. In many cases the purpose is to create, to discover, 
or to invent. These lead to earning a living, to be sure, but this is subor- 
dinate. Many creative artists and advanced scholars persist through most 
arduous difficulties for the sake of intellectual purposes. 

When individuals secure positions “out in the world,” they either choose 
or knowingly accept the purposes connected with the work for which they 
are paid. Individuals who do not act under chosen or accepted purposes lead 
mediocre, unhappy, discontented, rebellious lives They become neurotic, 
antisocial; and in some cases, they turn out to be social rebels. It is flatly 
untrue, that persons “out in the world” do what they do not want to do 
and live successful lives. 

1. The evidence gathered from business management is enlightening. 
Those who run things “out in the world” have let down badly those who 
assert that employment forces individuals to do unpleasant things whether 
they like it or not; that purposes of the employees are never consulted. 
Industry is actually spending millions of dollars to avoid this very error! 
Highly paid, technically trained personnel experts make every effort to place 
employees in work for which they are fitted, which they wish to do. Exactly 
the same principle is followed as in modern education — make effort mean- 
ingful, sensible, by making it purposeful to the worker. 
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An enlightening volume which should be read by all teachers afflicted 
with the “out-in-tlie-world” complex is What People Want from Business.’’ 
Hundreds of employees were asked to list factors important to them. 
Higher pay ranks well down on the list. The first eleven and the majority 
of the twenty-eight items listed deal with making the work successful and 
intelligent. 

One of the most remarkable studies of all time bearing upon this problem 
was carried on for twelve years by the Western Electric Company, and 
finally published under the tills Management and the Worker.^ The research 
started out to discover those factors which would enable employees to in- 
crease production. Attention was given to physical factors of light and eye- 
strain, rest pauses, change of work, relation of wages to output, and many 
others. But puzzling enough, a factor beyond these kept upsetting conclu- 
sions. Persistent research over years proved conclusively that the vital factor 
in improvement was a human and social one, namely, morale. The factors 
which enhanced morale and hence employee efficiency were just what 
modern psychology and education have contended. Morale improves as em- 
ployees may participate in planning their own work and conditions; when 
direction by foremen and others is friendly and democratic rather than 
autocratic; when suggestions from employees are accepted. Efficiency in 
employment is directly affected by the degree to which the worker finds 
purpose in it. “Out in the world” big business is abandoning the “do-it- 
and-like-it” policy for one of purpose. As distinguished an industrialist as 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
United States Steel Corporation (1938), wrote a pamphlet on the selection, 
placement, and motivation of executives. It reveals systematic consideration 
on the part of a great corporation to this whole problem of motivation and 

J David Houser, What People Want ftoin Business (New Yoik, McGraw, 1938). 
An important and valuable study. 

, What the Employer Thinks (Cambridge, Mass,, Harvard Univ. Press, 

1927). 

Paul Cherington, People's Wants and How to Satisfy Them (New York, Harper, 

ms). 

Clinton S. Golden and Harold J. Ruttenberg, The Dynamics of Industrial Democ- 
racy (New York, Haiper, 1942). 

J. A. Hopwood, Salanes, Wages and Labor Relations (New York, Ronald, 1937), 

Elton Mayo, Human Problems of an Industiial Civilization (New York, Macmillan, 
1933). 

T E. Murphy, “They Tell the Boss What’s Wrong,” Reader's Digest, Vol. 41 (July, 
1942), pp 102-103 Condensed from Foibes Magazine (May 15, 1942). 

John Patnc and Frank J. Taylor, “How Kaiser Keeps ’em from Quitting,” Reader’s 
Digest, Vol. 42 (January, 1943), pp 107-110. Condensed from Nation’s Business 
(December, 1942) 

8 F. J. Roethhsherger and others. Management and the Worker (Cambridge, Mass,, 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1939). An account of the monumental research conducted by 
the Western Electric Company, Hawthorne Works, Chicago, 111. Began in 1927. An 
epoch-making study. 
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morale. The Western Electric study is analyzed in an interpretive article 
with educational implications by Goodwin Watson in Progressive Education 
for January, 1942.® This is excellent reading for teachers. 

A popular article well worth reading, which discusses the efforts of 200 
firms to test employees’ temperaments and to fit them to proper positions, 
appears in The Reader’s Digest for January, 1942. This article, “Fitting 
the Worker to the Job,” concludes with the statement, “Anybody might be 
a troublemaker on the wrong job. Fit him to the right job and he is usually 
a good worker. It is no favor to a man to hire him for a job that doesn’t 
fit him Find out what he can do; then find the right niche for him.” 

2. Evidence corroborating modern views appears in the “hard-boiled” 
management of fighting men. Of all places where normal individuals would 
seem to have to accept diflS.cult, distasteful tasks without recourse, the army 
would seem to be the best illustration. The contrary is true in so far as 
desperate necessity permits. The army has one of the best-trained staffs of 
personnel technicians in existence. Men are tested and analyzed as carefully 
as possible in order to fit them to the proper type of service.^' The “brass 
hat” type of olficer holds all this in contempt — and m consequence has 
made some atrocious and costly blunders. Modern officers know the value 
of fitting soldiers to appropriate tasks. An excellent popular article appeared 
in The Reader’s Digest for March, 1942, entitled “The New Army’s Disci- 
pline.” Descriptions of the army personnel work in sorting the men have 
appeared in newspapers and magazmes in great numbers. Other related 
articles are available. 

The remote purposes of the war were explained to drafted men by experts 
employed by the government. The more intelligent and educated an army 
is, the greater the necessity that it be imbued with purposes meaningful to 
the individuals. Mercenary armies are notoriously unreliable, they have no 
genuine purpose for which to fight. History shows again and again that men 
with a purpose in which they believe fight to the death. Again and again 

® Goodwin Watson, “The Surprising Discovery of Morale,” Progressive Education, 
Vol. XIX (January, 1942), pp. 33-41. An interpretive description of the Western 
Electric study with copious applications to education. 

Frank J. Taylor, “Fitting the Worker to the Job,” Reader's Digest, Vol. 40 (Jan- 
uary, 1942), pp. 12-16. Condensed from Future (January, 1942). 

Walter V. Bingham, “How the Army Sorts Its Manpower,” Harper's Magazine 
(September, 1942), pp. 432-440 

12 Temple H. Fielding, “So You’re an OlHcer,” Readei’s Digest, Vol. 40 (January, 
1942), pp. 79-82. Condensed from Amencan Legion Magazine (December, 1941). 

Thomas H. Johnson, “The New Army’s Discipline,” Readei’s Digest, Vol. 40 
(March, 1942), pp 108-111. Condensed from American Legion Magazine (March, 
1942). 

Dan Wharton, “The New MP,” Saturday Evening Post, Vol. 215 (September 19, 
1942), pp. 20 ft 

Other popular articles are available, as are technical discussions of army personnel 
work. See also excellent articles in the Infantry Journal 
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soldiers who have lost faith in their purposes will quit even though they 
risk being fired upon by their own officers. 

(Scores of returned soldiers from World War II advised the writer to omit the 
foregoing paragraphs, saying that they never met anywhere at anytime such pro- 
cedure on the part of the army. They asserted that, on the contrary, it seemed 
that individuals were constantly assigned to tasks for which they were not fitted 
even though their own specialty was immediately available The army slogan, 
“never volunteer," is a reflection of this situation. These were not passing 
“gripes” but sincere statements made again and again to the writer. The reports, 
if correct, in no way vitiate the principle involved, but merely show that army 
leadership was not taking advantage of known facts. 

The very few students with commando experience also made significant re- 
ports. Commando groups evidently talked over every raid, its operation and time 
table, in groups with officers and men on a man-to-man basis. This, they re- 
ported, was not only so that each would know exactly what was to be done, and 
when, but because it had been found that full understanding of purpose, and 
the feeling that one could speak up, were essential to the tricky, close-knit oper- 
ations of such groups.) 

3 The evidence from critical observation and from psychiatry is clear- 
cut and voluminous. The evidence from ordinary everyday observation is 
so easily available and so little understood. Here is another instance of 
complete failure to analyze one’s own experience critically. 

Pierre van Paassen, in his Dayi of our Years,'^^ describes the authoritarian 
schools he attended in Holland. His descriptions of harsh masters, forcing 
children to learn, and his pictures of the insecure, neurotic children, should 
be read. Dickens’ novels abound in keen, insightful accounts of the evils 
of forced learning. His writings on this subject have been summarized in 
two volumes. Dickens as a Social Reformer and Dickens as an Educa- 
The harshness of Hitler’s totalitarian armies to subject peoples 
obscures the fact that Hitler’s technique with the German youth was to 
give them purpose, to make them feel important and to make them feel 
that they “belonged,” since they were carrying out the high purposes of 
their nation. Significantly, and in point here, Hitler’s policy of coercion of 
conquered peoples, no matter how ferocious, failed because it was contrary 
to fundamental natural laws. 

Maslow and Mittelman show clearly that harsh, coercive education de- 
stroys self-reliance and self-esteem in pupils. The remarkable experiment on 
“social climates” by Lewin, Lippitt, and White shows clearly the disinte- 
gration of personality under “doing things whether you like it or not” in 

i« Pierre van Paassen, Days of Our Years (New York, Hillman-Curl, 1939). 

W. Walter Crotch, Charles Dickens: Social Reformer (London, Chapman, 1913). 

James L. Hughes, Dickens as an Educator (New York, Appleton, 1902). 

A. H. Maslow and B. Mittelman, Principles of Abnormal Psychology (New 
York, Harper, 1941). 

Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and R. K. White, “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior 
in Experimentally Created Social Climates,” Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 10 
(M£\y, 1939). pp 271-299. 
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contrast to the extensive, integrative learning taking place under purpose. 
Frank and Ludvigh have even shown that the presence of very unpleasant 
and disagreeable odors materially reduces the efficiency of learning. Frank 
has a number of interesting studies on the relation between level of aspi- 
ration, difficulty of task, and achievement. Dollard shows that when ag- 
gressiveness is built up without normal outlets in purposeful activity, the 
inevitable results are frustration and revolt. Wexburg in his book. Your 
Nervous Child, states that when we educate for obedience we produce adult 
employees whose security disappears when they lose a position. Educated to 
obey, they do not know what to do next. They become the victims of dema- 
gogues and rabble rousers. This type of evidence from psychologists and 
psychiatrists and social workers can be duplicated in great volume.®^ Per- 
sons who persist in forcing difficult, distasteful tasks without purpose upon 
children are deliberately defying an enormous body of data; are deliberately 
risking the creation of unhappy, frustrated, neurotic, rebellious children and 
adults. 

f 4. Evidence from more limited school situations. Evidence showing the 
evil effects of coercive practices upon learning and school attitudes is so 
enormous that any sampling of illustrations or references is a mere drop in 
the bucket. 

A boy in a high school known to the writer was caught during a class 
period engraving a head of Lincoln, using a pin and a piece of chalk. The 
teacher gave him an unmerciful and sarcastic tongue lashing, advising him 
to put his attention on the school assignments which would be “good for 
him.” The boy was, however, completely bored with regular school work. 
Another teacher, hearing of the incident, encouraged the boy to take courses 
in art. It was not long before the boy attracted attention in that work and 
in his other classes, since he saw the necessity of other learnings if he was 
to succeed as an artist. Previously, he had been on the verge of a revolt and 
demanding to leave school. He finally did leave the school — a beautiful 

J. D. Frank and E. J. Ludvigh, “The Retroactive Effect of Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant Odors on Learning.” American Journal of Psychology, Vol. 43 (January, 
1931), pp. 102-108. See psychological abstracts for other references to Frank. 

John Dollard and others. Frustration and Aggression (New Haven, Yale Univ. 
Press; and London, Oxford, 1940). 

N. E. Miller and others, “The Frustration Aggression Hypothesis," The Psycho- 
logical Review, Vol. 48 (1941), pp. 337-342. 

Gardner Murphy, Lois B. Murphy, and Theodore M. Newcomb, Experimental 
Social Psychology, rev. ed. (New York, Haiper, 1937). This is an exceptionally good 
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Erwin Wexburg, Your Nervous Child (New York, Boni, 1927). 

Stansfeld Sargent, “Effects of Difficulty Level upon the Thinking Process," Psy- 
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, “Thinking Processes at Various Levels of Difficulty; A Quantitative and 

Qualitative Study of Individual Difficulties,” Archives of Psychology, No. 249 (1940) . 
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successful School Children,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, Vol. 35 
1-940), pp. 498-536. 
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bronze plaque which stands in the hall. He is now a distinguished artist. He 
could have been forced out of school by enforced education. This is only a 
story; it can be corroborated by massed data. 

High-school authorities were slow to see the implications of pupil interest 
in social and extra-curricular activities. These activities are purposeful. 
Their educative value is now realized and they are being increasingly re- 
garded as curricular. The high school was also threatened by educational 
activities organized within the CCC, the NYA, and the WPA. These educa- 
tional programs were, until curtailed by the war, inviting increasing num- 
bers of pupils because they served life purposes which the formal school did 
not. As stated elsewhere, the traditional high school will eventually have to 
make its curriculum purposeful or be superseded by an institution that will. 
Much that is now offered in high school is disagreeable and miseducative 
only because it is forced upon the pupil. The work is not related to life 
purposes. Recall in this regard the class studying the Reconstruction Period. 
By itself, this material to a high-school class must of necessity be uninterest- 
ing, its mastery difficult and distasteful. Connected with a life interest and 
purpose, it does not become easy but it becomes intelligible, hence interest- 
ing and learnable. 

The educational implications of difficulty. If there is any real merit in 
an aspect of learning which is in and for itself difficult, distasteful, and dis- 
agreeable, we should then, by the same reasoning, turn off the heating plant 
on cold days. We should arbitrarily make children go without lunch on some 
school days Corporalpunishment should be used on those who learn slowly 
or not at all. This is, of course, reductio ad absurdum. More sensible sum- 
maries may be made. 

Acting because of purpose — ^which is exactly the same in school or “out 
in the world” — does not mean that one does only easy, pleasant things. It 
does not mean that the pupil may quit when "the going gets tough.” It does 
not mean that the pupil may avoid hard or difficult learning situations which 
are socially necessary. The direct opposite is true. Purpose will motivate 
children and adults alike to persist through any number of difficult, distaste- 
ful situations for the sake of achievement. The chosen purpose makes the 
doing of distasteful things sensible. Furthermore, the difficult and the inter- 
esting are not at aU antithetical. Difficulties met in the pursuit of purpose 
may be intensely interesting. 

, The only-way, .any human being learns persistence is by following chosen 
\or accepted purposes. It is actually true that, fundamentally, no person can 
force another free person to do anything. Children who lack purposes in 
school go through the motionsj/mt they do not do what it is thought they 
do. There is definite precise evidence on this. Feelings and attitudes affect 
the total organism.,^Mpi7j do not accept, seek, recall, or repeat what upsets 
their digestions, their emotions, their security and poise. Pupils do not learn 
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what humiliates them. There is no emotional or intellectual allegiance to 
things learned imdei unhappiness. 

Forcing children or adults through difficult, distasteful tasks does not 
beget persistence or discipline. It ensures the direct opposite: avoidance of 
responsibility, sidestepping, “passing the buck” to others, antagonism, and 
finally either a broken spirit or rebellion The learner profits from a learn- 
ing experience to the extent that it serves a purpose of his. He willingly 
tackles and persists through unpleasant situations if he can see through them 
to a desired end. He does not persist through distasteful learnings because 
he has to, or because he has been trained to, but because they serve a pur- 
pose which is sensible to him. Pupils learn what they accept. They do not 
learn what they reject. 

Long before scientific evidence was available, competent thinkers recog- 
nized the futility of learning under duress. Scores of statements are available 
in all kinds of writing, prose and poetry, fiction and non-fiction, biographies, 
essays, and polemics. One may be quoted because of its source and age. 
Freely translating from St. Augustine’s Confessions: 

Time was also (as an infant) I knew no Latin; but this I learned without fear 
of suffering, by mere observation, amid the caresses of my nursery and jests of 
my friends, smiling and sportively encouraging me. This I learned without pres- 
sure of punishment to urge me on, for my heart urged me to give birth to its 
conceptions, which I could only do by learning words not of those who taught, 
but of those who talked with me; in whose ears also I gave birth to the thoughts, 
whatever 1 conceived. Hereby it clearly appeals that a free curiosity hath more 
force in our learning these things than a frightful enforcement. [Italics mine.] 

He then contrasts his experiences in learning Latin with learning Greek. 

But why then did I hate the Greek literature that chants of such things (high 
adventures in war and love and mystery) ? . . . For Homer himself was skillful 
in contriving such fictions, and is most delightfully wanton, but yet very harsh 
to me being a schoolboy. I believe that Virgil is no less to Grecian children when 
they are compelled to learn him, as I was to learn Homer; for to say truth, the 
difficulty of learning a strange language, did sprinkle as it were with gall all the 
pleasures of those fabulous narrations. For 1 understood not a word of it, yet 
they vehemently pressed me with most cruel threatenings and punishments, to 
make me understand it. [Italics mine ] 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 1 

1. Illustrate with simple common-sense cases from your own experience, or 
as observed, the equilibrium-tension-restoration sequence. (Out-of-schooI ref- 
erence here.) 

2. Illustrate how the three points in purposing on page 68 operate in 
everyday affairs, simple or complex. Give an account m some detail from your 
own experience. 

St. Augustine’s Confessions. Any translation or edition. Book I, Ch. 14. 
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3. Apply the points to any one of the illustrations in Chapter 1. Show how 
you imagine each operated. 

4. Observe a planning period or report one from your own teaching, show- 
ing how the purpose was developed. 

5. What else besides purpose makes men carry on activities? 

6. Why should pupils participate in setting up purposes? in planning for 
their execution? What is the part of the teacher here? 

7. What is the relation of interest, of effort, of difficulty, of unpleasantness, 
to one another and to learning? Prepare a popular common-sense statement such 
as you might present to a P.T.A. 

8. Illustrate with recalled or obseived cases the eriois of the traditional 
school. 

9. What noimal purposes of college students do many instructors usually 
neglect? Usually utilize? 

10. What is meant by the expression, common in educational literature, 
“felt need”? What is the value of competent criticism of the common use of 
the term? 

11. The text stated that a pupil’s purpose to succeed in a vocation would 
ordinarily motivate him to persist in high school and in given sequences of 
courses, but would not necessarily motivate daily lessons or isolated sequences 
within courses. A teacher was heard to tell his college physics class that if they 
could not learn the material now studied they would not be able to do the third- 
year work when reached. Is this good or poor technique? (Pay careful attention 
to the wording before answering.) 

12. Pupils at certain levels are continually asking questions. They suggest 
many purposes. This may be an excellent indication of intelligence and desire 
to learn, or it may be merely a display of egotism, delight in gaining attention 
and being listened to. 

a. How can the teacher tell into which category a given pupil might fall? 

b. Give a number of specific illustrations from your observation. 

13. Pupils in mechanical drawing are often asked to letter or decorate dance 
invitations, programs for parties, school posters. A requirement of the drawing 
department is that all plates must be neat and clean. This condition is more 
often missing than present m regular class-made plates, but is almost never lack- 
ing in the invitations, programs, and posters. 

A boy taking piano lessons made little progress and after four years dropped 
the work. Several years later in college he took up piano on his own volition. In 
a short time he had made more progress than in the four years earlier and far 
more than could be accounted for by any carry-over. 

Duplicate cases from your experience and observation showing the same situ- 
ation and give analysis. 

14. Observe and evaluate the extrinsic motivations used in a number of 
classrooms. 

15. Watch for illustrations of the “difficult,” “distasteful,” forced-learning 
fallacy. They may be found in conversation with individuals or noted in observ- 
ing teaching. If possible, secure through tactful conversation the reasons given 
by individuals who support the fallacy. Try to discover the specific background 
(more often lack of background) of experience, supposed fact, and so forth, 
and, if present, the personal frustrations or emotional immaturities which lead 
the individual into the error. 

16. Cite from experience or observation,_as adequately as can be determined, 
the actual results of imposition of difficult, distasteful things arbitrarily assigned. 
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17. Supplement from current periodicals, from observation, or other sources 
the evidence from the business world, or other out-of-school areas, cited in this 
chapter. 


READINGS 

The extensive references in the footnotes, omitted here, should not be 
neglected. 

Bode, Boyd H., Progressive Education at the Crossroads (New York, Newson, 
1938), Ch. 4. 

, Conflicting Psychologies of Learning (Boston, Heath, 1929), Chs. 11, 

12, 13. Somewhat advanced treatment but veiy readable. (This volume has 
been rewritten and issued as the reference immediately following.) 

, How We Learn (Boston, Heath, 1940), Chs. 12-16 inclusive. A mod- 
ern edition of the previous reference. Difficult reading but very important. 
Not for immature students. 

Dewey, John, Experience and Education (New York, Macmillan, 1938), Chs. 
1 and 6. 

Kilpatrick, William H., Foundations of Method (New York, Macmillan, 
1925), pp. 30-32, 348 ff.; Chs. 5, 6, 7, 13. 

Hopkins, L. Thomas, Inteiaction (Boston, Heath, 1941), pp. 161-163. 

Raup, Biuce, Complacency (New York, Macmillan, 1925). Interesting and en- 
lightening discussion of equilibrium, its disturbance and reestablishment. 
Wynne, John P., The Teacher and the Curriculum (New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1937), pp. 23-29 and Ch. 3. 

, The Educative Experience (Farmville, Va., The Herald Press, 1940), 

Ch. 4. 


Section 2 

EDUCATIVE EXPERIENCE IS CONTINUOUS 
AND INTERACTIVE 

Experience is continuous. The learning experiences so far discussed in 
this volume were clearly connected with the past experience of the learner, 
They, as do all experiences, grew out of other experiences, past or passing. 
Any current experience uses meanings, insights, and skills learned in and 
carried over from past experiences. This is self-evident. It is also self-evident 
that all learning experiences are designed to affect and do affect experiences 
which follow. 

Educative experiences are those through which the learner learns to do 
better the things he needs to do in order to become a competent member of 
his. society. For instance, he will learn to read, to like to read, to choose 
better and better materials to read. Most important, he will learn to evaluate 
what he reads, to discriminate critically, to determine the reliability of what 
he reads Many of the older schools provided experiences which were not 
continuous and interactive with real life, resulting in poor reading habits, 
dislike for reading, and a gullible belief in anything printed. 

Arithmetical skills and the ability to judge when to use certain skills arc 
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developed by school experiences which are continuous with real-life prob- 
lems. Other school experiences may teach the children the multiplication 
tables but not how or when to multiply — ^paradoxical as that may sound! 
Future growth is curtailed before it starts! Skills may be taught in one school 
so that in the future the learner cannot only use them but is in some meas- 
ure inventive in using and improving them. Skills may be taught in another 
school in such fashion that the pupil is quite unable to apply them to new 
problems. This inability is widespread in adult life. 

Speaking in general terms, we find that many typical school experiences 
expressly set up for the purpose of furthering learning are praised in one 
school, but condemned in another. The key lies in the degree of continuity 
and interaction. Many of the typical procedures of the older school are dis- 
continuous with the pupils’ normal life activities and provide but meager 
limited interaction. Illustrations are memorizing the text; “covering” the 
text; limiting of experience to reading, writing, listening, reciting; insistence 
on the acquisition of isolated facts or skills; providing interaction with but a 
limited, academic environment; imposition; and working for marks Con- 
versely, many procedures are appearing in both old and new schools which 
provide excellent continuity and lifelike interaction. These are natural activi- 
ties growing out of normal life processes, not imposed, providing for many 
and varied learning processes, and demanding interaction with a wide and 
varied environment, 

Experience is interactive. All experience in and out of school involves 
interaction with persons and things. It is a commonplace that we consult 
persons, refer to books, use materials, visit places, observe processes, and 
participate. ‘Learning is directly affected by the availability and accessibility 
of persons and materials, and by the use made of those which are accessible 

It is not so clear to the ordinary observer that we in turn affect the per- 
sons and things in the environment. That is, interaction should be mutually 
contingent. This means in sim ple terms, that joeither the individual nor the 
environm ent is the most important factor in. an educative experience. . Suffice 
it to say that the interactive relationship should be mutual to be education- 
ally'Be’neficial. The “individual cannot impose on his environment and his 
environment cannot impinge upon him.” 

This principle is discussed at some length by Dewey,®'^ by Hopkins,^® and 
by Wynne,^® particularly the last two. While all agree on the principle, theie 

L Thomas Hopkins, Interaction (Boston, Heath, 1941), p. 208. 

2*1 John Dewey, Experience and Education (New York, Macmillan, 1938), pp. 
41-47 

25 L. Thomas Hopkins, op. cit., pp 207-210 

25 John P Wynne, The Educative Experience. A pamphlet of 107 pages. Probably 
the most competent analysis now in print. 

The writer gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness for guidance in preparing these 
paragraphs to the excellent discussions by Hopkins and Wynne Correspondence and 
conversations with Wynne weie also particularly helpful. 
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are minor differences in exposition and interpretation among these authors. 
The following paragraphs will again differ slightly from those of the other 
writers. The emphasis here is on making the basic point simple and clear for 
beginning students and teachers Hopkins and Wynne both present a much 
more advanced statement, with implications extremely valuable for instruc- 
tors and advanced students of method. 

We do not merely use the environment; we mutually interact with it. We 
do not live in an environment; we live with it. We could not live without it. 
The individual is not in his environment as stones are in a wall, not as apples 
are in a box, not as pennies are in a pocket. He is in his environment as 
a plant is in the sunlight, and as sunlight is in the plant. The plant sits in the 
sunlight, to be sure, but the sunlight is just as surely in the plant. Further- 
more, the plant is more than just sitting passively in the sunlight. The sun- 
light is not in the plant in the form in which it played upon the plant. It has 
been made over into something useful to the growth of the plant. The plant 
absorbs carbon dioxide, decomposing it, assimilating the carbon in conjunc- 
tion with the sunlight, and returning much of the oxygen to the environ- 
ment. Interaction has taken place, ^oth plant and envir onment have been 
changed. This is what is meant by living in the_enyirqninent. In traditional 
schooIsTheTubject ihatteTdoes not bring much sunlight into the lives of the 
human plants! The modern school, which incidentally uses far more subject 
matter than the traditional, attempts to have subject matter and learner in- 
teract as do sunlight and plant Something is taken by the learner and made 
over into controls of conduct. The subject mattei is changed in that it as- 
sumes a different place and value in the mind of the learner. 

The ordinary interpretation of environment is also misleading. In common 
discussion, it usually means everything within immediate and not-too-distant 
range. This is the potential but not the actual environment. Another difficulty 
arises from the distinction sometimes made between a person’s environment 
(immediate) and his background (remote) The actual environment in- 
cludes those things, persons, and materials with which the individual inter- 
acts at a given time in pursuing current purposes. The actual environment 
may ignore many immediate items in plain sight because.these do not affect 
the activity under way. The actual enyitaniRfint may, include many persons 
and materials, remote,an space and time; it may include items in Tibet or 
Utopia. Dewey facetiously says that when a person is building castles in the 
air, he is interacting with objects constructed in fancy.®'' The actual environ- 
ment includes accounts in bojoks written longj long ago, or books about 
things even furffier bapk. Again it may be pointed out that, contrary to 
many superficial criticisms, the modern school utilizes far more subject 
matter than the traditional school, and uses it more effectively. The modern 
school utilizes any and aU of the cultural heritage which services any useful 


27 John Dewey, op. cit., p. 42. 
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purpose, It does not, however, impose arbitrary segments of ancient mate- 
rial because of vague and shadowy claims of value. 

Internal and external factors in interactive experience are sometimes 
out of balance. The inner and subjective factor in interactive experience is 
constituted of the learner’s needs, purposes, attitudes, interests, beliefs, hab- 
its, prejudices, aptitudes, disabilities, and so forth. The outer and objective 
factor includes the physical setting with its objective facts and controls, the 
social order with its conventions and institutions, the economic system, the 
religious systems with creeds and commandments, the educational system 
itself in all its ramifications, plus many other institutions educative and mis- 
educative. 

Emphasis may be placed too heavily on the inner or subjective factors 
of need, purpose, attitudes. Continuity may then easily depend too much 
upon casual and accidental connections. The interaction may be so wide 
and so varied as to bewilder rather than educate. Here we have the error 
of the “ultra” progressives or moderns. The emphasis upon the “child- 
centered” school was eminently desirable when it emerged some years ago. 
It corrected the vicious overemphasis upon formal subject-center, adult- 
organized schools. There was considerable over-correction among many 
superficial rank and file teachers. We are now well into a period of intelli- 
gent balance between the learner and the cultural heritage. It is significant 
that Rugg, who was co-author of The Child Centered School, is also the 
author of several of the most influential texts on community influence upon 
schools, upon the background and heritage of our civilization. 

The emphasis may be — and in the past all too clearly has been — placed 
too heavily on the external and objective factors. Continuity then depends 
upon adult aims and upon the internal logic of the subject matter. This con- 
tinuity is not a continuity with the life of the learner. It is significant that in 
many instances the normal learning curve of young children slows or drops 
back as they enter school. They come from real-life situations m which they 
have been learning many things by normal experience. They are now asked 
to forget this and enter upon a series of activities which are strange, and 
which, as far as the child can see, seem to have no use. There are scores of 
stories about children who fail in arithmetic miserably in the lower grades 
but who are found making change and doing errands involving compulation 
quite well in real life. The interaction in schools, too heavily biased toward 
adult aims and subject matter, is narrow, limited, and formal. It is usually 
confined to but a few environmental factors — ^books, references, maps, 
teachers. Here we have the error of the “ultra” conservative. It is found in 
many colleges and high schools, and particularly in schools specializing 
in “college-preparatory” courses. The Dartmouth study referred to in the 

28 Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker (Yonkers, N. Y., World Book, 1928). (Inci- 
dentally, this is still one of the most effective volumes to give as initial reading to 
traditional teachers who are entering upon study of modern methods.) 
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previous chapter shows that learning with this overemphasis is not useful 
learning. As also indicated in Chapter 2, learning from books and through 
logically organized subject matter is legitimate and necessary upon certain 
levels of pupil maturity. 

Both factors are essential. The needs and purposes of the pupil, and the 
demands of the environment usually compiled into subject matter, are 
equally important in the learning situation. The good teacher strives for bal- 
ance. Teaching activities to this end are presented in Chapters 11 and 13 
Meanwhile we may turn to an analysis of some of the broad general viola- 
tions of the principles of continuity and interaction. Following that will be 
a summary of efforts being made to provide for proper continuity and 
interaction. 

School experiences often violate the principles of continuity and inter- 
action. Many everyday, accepted, even somewhat sacred practices hi typical 
schools are in fact interferences with natural, continuous, interactive learn- 
ing. Some procedures mentioned in the following paragraphs will shock 
many school workers. Recovery from shock should be followed by calm 
analysis. 

The course of study made up of separate unrelated subjects is a case in 
point, particularly in elementary schools. The subjects are taught for the 
learnings supposed to reside within the material, and for use in later life, 
Little or no attempt is made to relate the learnings to the current life of the 
learner. In fact, little attempt is made to relate the subject-matter learnings 
even from subject to subject. Some subjects in the secondary school can 
hardly be related at all to the life of certain groups of pupils. Pupils regard 
these irrelevant materials as necessary evils required by the odd persons 
who manage the school. Continuity is obscure and in some cases must be 
non-existent. Interaction can only be restricted and narrowing. Even in the 
admittedly formal college-preparatory sequence there has developed a con- 
siderable lack of continuity toward the limited goal of college entrance. The 
college-preparatory sequence could profit enormously from the life interests 
which it callously and blindly ignores or actively represses. The typical 
course of study too often divides and fractionizes the dynamic world of 
children, to the confusion and distrust of the pupils. The attitudinal learn- 
ings accompanying many subjects, especially in the field of skills, are seri- 
ously inimical to education. 

The sequence still found in many schools from ancient history to medieval 
or modem history, to English or American history, illustrates perfectly a 
continuity which is no continuity at all for the learner. In fact, even the 
subject-matter continuity does not exist in schools where each segment is 
taught as a separate whole. Relationships, trends, and sequences are not 
brought out. Relation to the life of the learner is usually ignored. Chrono- 
logical history begins at its beginning, not at the pupil’s beginning. A com- 
prehension of chronology in history is an end point, a learning achievement. 
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not a scheme to be imposed upon immature learners.^® To deal with ele- 
ments within any unity as if those elements were themselves wholes, units, 
and end-points is to destroy the very unity with which we are dealing. 

The sequence within a single subject may also be a false one. Spelling, 
for instance, would seem to be internally continuous, but it is not. The daily 
spelling lists are not, as a rule, continuous in any sense. 

The sequence in the sciences, and the failure to relate meanings from sci- 
ence to science, is similar to that in history. Relation to life is also neglected. 
A class of city children faithfully learned five causes of forest fires as listed 
in the textbook. Years later some of them learned through direct experience 
that these were not the causes of forest fires. 

\ In English the practice of mixing formal grammar and composition, ap- 
preciation of literature, and sometimes creative writing in the same course 
definitely prevents educative continuity. To insist on placing two or three 
of these elements not merely in the same course but in the same daUy period 
is an absurdity of astounding magnitude.®® Each of the three kinds of learn- 
ing involved is definitely entitled to its own continuity, especially on upper 
levels where specialization is legitimate. In the lower grades, functional 
grammar should appear in connection with other aspects of English. The 
utter failure of the formal approach indicated is seen in the prevalence of 
quack courses — “learn to speak correctly in fifteen minutes a day.” The 
school did not do the job, and the disillusioned adult turns to substitutes 
for functional study. 

In many Latin classes, individual students stumble through two lines of 
translation and sink back into their seats. After some minutes the teacher 
may arbitrarily jump to grammatical analysis, and still later to oral or written 
drill on grammatical forms. Some schools take one day a week for “gram- 

2 f Excellent research is available on children’s time concepts. Sample references 
include: 

E, C. Oakden and Mary Sturt, “The Development of the Knowledge of Time in 
Children,” Biitish Journal of Psychology (1922), pp 309-336. 

F, Pistor, “How Time Concepts Are Acquired by Children,” Educational Method 
(1940), pp. 107-112. 

A. T. Jersild, Child Psychology (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1940). 

3 0 An excellent teacher with years of experience who read this book m manuscript 
suggested that this paragraph be eliminated smce it was “fantastic”; no teacher would 
be guilty of such malpractice Directed to visit half a dozen nearby high schools at 
random she was astounded to find the “malpractice” to be practically universal! Admin- 
istrative impositions account for a part of this but much of it is based on simple 
unawareness of the nature of learning Many excellent teachers are unaware how 
grotesque are the techniques of truly poor teachers, hence are often indifferent to 
efforts to raise professional standards. 

Teaching techniques which are “fantastic” are evidently of long standing, as witness 
St. Augustine again: At enim vela pendent limimbus grammaticarium scholarum, sed 
non ilia magis honorem secreti quam tegimentum erroris significant. (True it is, that 
there are curtains at the entrance to grammar schools; but they signify not so much the 
cloth of state to privacy, as serve for a blind to the follies committed behind them ) 
(To be strictly honest, we note that St. Augustine’s origmal intent was not that of 
the present interpretation ) 
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mar day.” Sometimes prose composition is included. To say that such pro- 
cedure is educative is to approach imbecility There is ample experimental 
evidence to show that pupils learn neither Latin nor to improve their Eng- 
lish One study shows clearly that high-school students in the United States 
do not learn to read Latin at all; they decipher it. There is no relation to 
current events, no attempt to give meaning.®^ And yet both Cicero’s orations 
against Catiline and Caesar’s discussions of conditions in Rome are directly 
applicable to the interpretation of certain conditions in many large Ameri- 
can municipalities. The study of Caesar’s Commentaries becomes an idiotic 
game of identifying constructions and guessing at gerundives. The profound 
effects of Caesar’s wars upon the present civilization of Western Europe are 
not even mentioned, let alone understood. Continuity with life and inter- 
action with life, hence desirable educative results, can be secured in Latin 
as in any other subject with pupils capable of learning on that intellectual 
level and with teachers who are competently informed regarding the nature 
of learning and teaching. 

Assisnme ats~a.ve often imposed by teachers without regard for possible 
contribution to the pupil’s experiential continuum. The present is often com- 
pletely ignored Recitation procedures often ignore or actively repress ques- 
tions and contributions growing out of the pupil’s continuous and interactive 
experience outside school. Formal question-and-answer recitations rule out 
the normal interaction of social discussion. The use of one text or meager 
references and the insistence on “facts” or other measurable results force 
attention to items which are lifted out of a normal learning process. Cram- 
ming results instead of learning. Testing methods further violate continuity 
and interaction by measuring memorized facts, formulas, or teachers’ state- 
ments. Worst violation of aU is the attitude that tests and final examinations 
close and settle the learning. A pupil passes English but cannot use good 
English. He may pass first-year algebra but does not recognize equation 
problems in physics and chemistry. The “cram schools” which flourish in 
the vicinity of certain colleges, and even high schools, are material monu- 
ments to the incompetence of the regular instructors. Marks become the end 
point of learning, instead of knowledges and powers which are acquired 
through experience and are usable in continued life experience. 

The giaded jystem, e ach level an entity with materials assigned for mas- 
tery within given grade levels, completely ignores individual differences in 
ability and experience. The grade-a-year progress is likewise an interference 
with normal continuous learning. Within any given grade group there will be. 
a range of several years in chronological age, in ability, hence in level of 
experience. The rate of learning differs so greatly from individual to indi- 
vidual that all arbitrary divisions and processes inevitably violate continuity. 

Charles H Judd and Guy T. Buswell, Silent Reading, Supplementary Education 
Monographs, No. 23 (Umv of Chicago, November, 1922). Ch. 5 on Reading Foreign 
Languages contains astounding exhibits. 
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Worse, the mu asj,tiQ n^oi failure upon children who have not met a set of 
arbitrary, unadjustable grade standards is not merely an interruption of 
normal continuity as determined by the pupils’ ability, maturity, and natural 
rate of learning, but is conducive to serious detrimental effects upon mental 
hygiene. Here is one school practice which illustrates par excellence inimical 
and miseducative effects upon future growth. (See following pages for dis- 
cussion of failure which is not detrimental.) 

The typical antisocial atmosphere of many schoolrooms, regimentation, 
and teacher-imposed discipline definitely prevent social intercourse and co- 
operation Whispering, the natural and inevitable communication between 
normal individuals, is punkhed. Interaction is specifically prohibited! The 
modern school takes advantage of natural tendencies to communicate; it 
forms pupil committees and lets them talk and discuss freely. Their findings 
are then contributed to the group project. 

The very physical set-up of traditional schoolrooms confines experience 
to meager forms of interaction. 

The values of extra-curricular activities are not realized. Obvious clues 
in this field are often overlooked. Many boys who are competent, confident 
participators, even leaders outside school, have nothing to say in school. 
The school makes the blunder of labeling them stupid when there is ample 
proof that they are anything but stupid. The irrelevant and useless activities 
of the school do not invite participation Similarly, the home environment 
is often overlooked as a source of worth-while learning activities 

Going further afield, we may note interferences with continuity and inter- 
action resulting from the failure of the school personnel to codperate among 
themselves. The compartmentalization of the curriculum, departmental jeal- 
ousies, and the like contribute to this. The stage-design project referred to 
earlier was made possible through the unselfish cooperation of several high- 
school departments. It was handicapped somewhat by the refusal of one de- 
partment to have anything to do with it. This department was concerned 
with prerogatives and not with the education of high-school pupils. Interfer- 
ence from school board members often prevents continuity and interaction 
in the experience of the children. Insistence on certain texts and certain 
methods, refusal to listen to technical advice, the appointment of incompe- 
tent but politically connected teachers — all are cases in point. One school 
board prohibits any kind of excursions outside the school grounds. The 
children are to learn about the world, but they are to hang their clothes in 
the cloakroom and under no circumstances to go near the world. 

The political n atur e of many school positions results in personnel so un- 
trained and incom^tent that educative experience for the children cannot 
result from the teaching procedures used. 

Finally, many teacher-traming institutions affect this matter by giving 
their trainees devices and techniques instead of principles and understand- 
ings basic in the learning process. 
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action, two inescapable aspects of, learning. The total picture, however, is 
not all black; many school systems have made definite, in some cases exten- 
sive, efl:orts to avoid the violations just noted, and to provide for highly 
desirable learning experiences. 

Improvements designed to provide continuity and interaction. The 

whole range of improvements cannot be covered; the following represent 
samplings. 

The elementary schools are substituting for the separate subject course of 
study the unified program, organized in functional units. The core for or- 
ganization is not the logic of adult-organized subject matter, but the needs 
and purposes of the learner Learnings valuable in later life are recognized 
to be the same as those now necessary. Continued experience in and out of 
school matures present understandings and abilities into adult form and use. 
Strict grade and subject divisions have long since been abolished in many 
good elementary schools. The administrative “period” of twenty or forty 
minutes has disappeared An educative experience which is developing can- 
not be carried on in twenty-minute sections It should not be interrupted by 
arbitrary requirements. (This should not be misinterpreted to apply to more 
mature study of special subjects on upper levels.) 

Children should be, and in a few places increasingly are, taken to visit 
school, kindergarten, or pre-school as the case may be. The pre-school child 
should be taken to visit the first grade. The teacher should become ac- 
quainted with the prospective pupil’s home and environment A few enlight- 
ened nursery-school teachers are visiting homes and working with mothers 
of very small children. The best type of continuity and interaction may re- 
sult from this. 

The secondary school is increasingly using various forms of correlation, 
fusion, or coordination of subject matter. Organization of related subjects 
into broad fields appears in many schools. A few are experimenting with 
even more total unification, after the elementary-school pattern. The new 
core curriculum may be organized around subject-matter learnings or around 
the pupil’s life problems The special subjects themselves on the upper 
levels are being internally reorganized into more functional form There is 
increasing effort everywhere to relate courses to life purposes. The college- 
preparatory division in a few advanced high schools shares effectively in this 
movement. Work experience is widely advocated as a prime means of pro- 
viding continuity and interaction in the learning experiences of secondary- 
school pupils. There is increasing recognition of the value of extra-curricular 
activities. Their vitality for the learner is being utilized. Individual differ- 
&ices are being increasingly recognized as the secondary school faces the 
problem met by the elementary school from 1900 on, namely, providing 
education for all levels and types of intelligence, interest, aptitude, back- 
ground, and probable destiny. The problem is being met not only with pro- 
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vision for different rates of learning, but with recognition of different levels 
of achievement. Most important of all, it is being met through provision of 
different materials and activities within a lesson or unit. Guidance is an 
increasingly important improvement within the modern school. 

The appearance of new courses is one of the most significant develop- 
ments in this field. A fragmentary sampling includes Problems of American 
Democracy, Community Organization, Propaganda Analysis, Consumer 
Science, Household Chemistry, The Family, Comparative Economic Sys- 
tems, Economic Geography, Nature of Personality, and Psychology for Life. 
Forerunners of these were earlier additions such as Community Civics, 
General Shop, General Language, Home Economics, and many others. One 
course in chemistry was made by a teacher who had faithfully kept track 
for some years of all the questions asked by pupils about chemical phenom- 
ena in everyday life. Another course in chemistry took up such things as the 
analysis of soaps, tooth pastes, baking powders, anti-freeze mixtures, cos- 
metics, lubricating oils, and so forth. The results were not merely chemical 
knowledges useful every day, but such social results as a tendency to read 
advertising more carefully, a skepticism toward the typical extravagant ad- 
vertising claims, and an increasing ability to prove that much advertising is 
deliberate falsification. There are die-hards who say that this is not chemis- 
try. That IS not the question. The obvious usefulness of the material to hun- 
dreds of thousands of citizens who will never need more formal chemistry, 
nor pass courses in it, makes argument absurd. Systematically organized 
courses in chemistry must be available also for those who can and will use 
them. The patterns of thinking involved as well as the information are 
important parts of special education. The more popular courses set up for 
the average student may well uncover interest and ability, thus leading 
capable students into the organized discipline. 

Curriculum reorganization, in the interests of continuity and interaction 
within and without the subject curriculum, is one of the most important 
tasks in education today. 

Libraries announced during the depression years that adult reading of 
serious non-fiction books in the fields of economics, sociology, and govern- 
ment theory, especially those containing specialized discussions of capi- 
talism, socialism, and democracy, increased enormously. The depression 
itself revealed the gross ignorance of so-called successful citizens concerning, 
the social order in which they lived. The library report indicated the failure 
of the schools to prepare citizens for understanding of the world in which 
they live. The modern school, despite vicious criticism from vested interests, 
is trying with earnest sincerity to provide continuous, interactive contact 
with the problems of everyday living. 

Criticism of the modern school also arises within the academic walls. 
Many, including professors of the liberal arts colleges, accuse the modern 
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school of ignoring the cultural tradition of our civilization and of denying 
children contact with that civilization. This criticism is based on 100-per- 
cent ignorance of what the modern school is doing and of the data behind 
its efforts. The modern school possesses irrefutable data showing that hun- 
dreds of thousands of children now coming to high school cannot ever utilize 
the cultural materials provided for the more highly selected pupil popula- 
tion of bygone years. The modern school, far from denying these children 
cultural contacts, is making a tremendous effort to develop subject matter 
and methods which will bring these materials within the understanding of 
these children, to give them interactive experience with it in line with their 
purposes and within their interests and understandings. The modern school, 
contrary to the critics, is bringing cultural background to tliousands of 
pupils who could get it under no other conceivable conditions In some areas 
the modern school is doing a better job with this than did the traditional 
school with its more favorably selected population. 

Assignments, if made as such, are made increasingly within units organ- 
ized around pupil purposes. Pupils are encouraged to participate in deter- 
mining and carrying out learning situations. Outside stimuli to learning will 
be constantly introduced into classrooms; newspapers, magazines, radio 
presentations, moving pictures, and speakers. Definite efforts are made to 
produce a social atmosphere. Discussion, committee work, interchange of 
fact and opinion, and free movement are necessary in learning to work to- 
gether in a lifelike manner. The introduction of movable furniture into ele- 
mentary schools is a formal but important factor Pupils are encouraged to 
ask questions and to contribute from their own experience. The urge to 
whisper is legitimized mto committee discussion and socialized recitations. 

The sociality of experience is neglected and even denied in many ultra- 
conservative schools which quiz individuals on memorized, assigned mate- 
rials. Here learning is a solitary process, and it is not educative learning! 
Personality and learning are social products. The value of any learning ex- 
perience is greatly affected by the number, variety, and complexity of the 
associations and connections which accompany it. Even in systems of indi- 
vidualized instruction, the individual aspect is primarily in the practice of 
skills. The learning products thus acquired were socially produced in the 
first place and are learned for use in social situations 

Sociality of experience, however, involves more than this simple and ob- 
vious connotation. Social learning experiences should also constantly widen 
the individual’s social interests, sympathies, understandings, and concerns. 
This is of basic importance in a world which is increasingly cooperative and 
interdependent. 

An interesting and illuminating note on this problem which may be read at this 
point will be found on pp 420-423 of Raymond H. Wheeler, and Francis T. Perkins, 
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More important, pupils will go out to meet experiences. The community 
will become one of the chief sources of learning situations and materials. 
PupUs will not merely visit community agencies, jaUs, courts, welfare or- 
ganizations, museums, and libraries, but will participate in many community 
enterprises. The work experience mentioned above may become in the near 
future actual participation in the construction of public works, part-time 
employment in industry, agriculture, or military service.®* 

The formal recitation is giving way to work periods involving from twenty 
to eighty different learning activities. Emphasis is increasingly upon the 
achievement of behavior patterns, understandings, abilities, and attitudes in- 
stead of upon memorization of isolated facts or acquisition of isolated skills. 
Limited formal testing is giving way to continuous evaluation based upon 
observation of behavior. Changed behavior due to understandings and atti- 
tudes is the only true test of achievement. Percentage or letter marks have 
been for some time giving way to descriptive records of behavior. Examina- 
tion and marking systems designed to punish, or reward, or to “finish” a 
subject are being replaced by diagnostic techniques designed to aid further 
progress. 

Systems of continuous progress are slowly supplanting rigid graded 
systems. Flexible grouping based on social maturity is a definite aid to 
continuity and interaction. Arbitrary failure imposed on pupils because of 
conditions beyond their control is increasingly being eliminated. Failure 
owing to faulty definition of problems, to faulty planning, to neglect of ob- 
servable conditions — failure brought on by the learners themselves — is a 
definitely educative experience and has no detrimental effects upon mental 
hygiene. In fact, it is likely to contribute to good mental hygiene and to 
interaction by showing young people through their own practices how to 
meet and correct failure. 

The appointment of trained, non-politically controlled, competent per- 
sonnel is a definite aid in improving learning situations. Teachers should be 
parts of the community and live within its activities and problems. Non- 
interference by school boards with the technical and professional processes 
of education is well established in certain parts of the country. Finally, 
teacher-training institutions are increasingly sensitive to the need for train- 
ing teachers in modern psychology and principles of teaching. 

“8 Part of one chapter is devoted later to interaction with the community Mean- 
while this discussion can be made concrete through reference to Morris R. Mitchell’s 
article, “Youth Has a Part to Play” in Progressive Education, Vol. 19 (February, 
1942), pp. 88-109. One-hundred-sixty-eight illustrations of participation are described. 
See also Stuart Chase, “Bring Our Youngsters into the Community,” Reader's Digest, 
Vol 40 (January, 1942), pp. 5-8. Many state and city bulletins and texts are avail- 
able on this problem. 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 2 

1. This section contains several pages listing general school procedures which 
violate the principles of continuity and interaction. 

a. Add to the general listings, if possible, from your experience or ob- 
servation. 

b. Give specific illustrations of any two or three of the geneial categories. 
Take these illustrations from experience or observation only. 

2. Proceed as in Question 1 above for the lists of general procedures de- 
signed in accord with the two principles. 

3. Give from experience or observation specific illustrations of lack of bal- 
ance between internal and external factors in interaction; illustrations of efforts 
by a school or a teacher to bring about a balance. 

4. Elustrate with both in-school and out-of-schooI examples the fact that 
interaction changes both the individual and the environment. 

5. What aie some of the actual difficulties in the way of desirable interaction 
with the environment during the period of schooling? Define and illustrate. What 
can you do as a teacher to get around these obstacles? 

6. Suppose that the educators managing the elementary and secondary 
schools you attended had wished to use all that we now know about continuity 
and interaction. List some changes you think could have been made in general 
policy, administration, curriculum, methods of teaching, grouping, promotion, 
examining and marking, or any other factor. Be specific. Go beyond the items 
listed in this chapter. 

7. Make a series of observations in classrooms. List and comment upon 
specific incidents, practices, or comments which are clear-cut violations of con- 
tinuity and interaction. Which are equally deal -cut efforts to improve continuity 
and mteraction? 

READINGS 

Dewey, John, Experience and Education (New York, Macmillan, 1938), Chs. 
2 and 3. 

Hopkins, L. Thomas, Interaction (Boston, Heath, 1941), Ch. 6. 

Cooperation: Principles and Practices, Eleventh Yearbook, National Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction (Washington, D. C., National Ed- 
ucation Association, 1938). 

Wynne, John P., The Teacher and the Curriculum (New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1937), pp. 29-46. 

, The Educative Experience (Farmville, Va., The Herald Press, 1940), 

pp. 9-14. 


Section 3 

EDUCATIVE EXPERIENCE CONTRIBUTES TO THE 
NATURAL INTEGRATION OF THE LEARNER 

The word integration has been bandied about in recent educational dis- 
cussion. Emphasis differs, depending upon whether the speaker is looking 
at individual or social integration; at the process, or at the continuing result. 

First, we may have reference to the process of integration in the person. 
In this process, the desired learning outcomes are achieved in such a wai' 
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as to be woven into an already existing system of behaviors, understandings, 
attitudes, and abilities. The things learned become a part of the learner’s 
personality. They have not merely been “added” to the “sum of knowledge 
possessed,” to lie dormant until resurrected upon demand. They operate as 
dynamic factors in tlie continuous determination of human behavior. They 
truly constitute changes within the organism. Integration is continuous. 
There is no end point, in tire sense of a status achieved. As the individual 
interacts with an ever wider environment, he selects and incorporates learn- 
ings into his personality. 

Integration may also refer, if we define carefully, to the relationships of 
the individual to other individuals and to society. The learner “integrates” 
himself with other persons, with the values, conventions, and institutions of 
his society. This means that he comes to understand, influence, and get 
along with other persons; to understand, get along with, and improve the 
institutions within which he lives These abilities are separated here only for 
purposes of discussion. All integratmg takes place within a simultaneous, 
functional, learning experience. 

Integration results from learning things which are truly useful and mean- 
ingful to the learner at the time and which will continue to be useful in 
everyday behavior, so far as we can see ahead An integrating person is 
better able to maintain his physical and mental health, better able to attack 
and analyze new situations. The product of integration is an integrated per- 
son; or speaking more precisely, the product of integrating is an integrating 
person. The emphasis is on integrating, not integrated. An integrating per- 
sonality is one which possesses a unified view of its world and of the place 
of that personality therein. An integrating personality is one in which knowl- 
edges, desires, and abilities are in essential agreement; one into which new 
controls are unified after being individuated Integration in an intelligenl, 
purposing individual means sanity, or wholesomeness of mind, body, and ' 
emotions. 

It is important to know that integration is a primary characteristic of 
living organisms. Human beings are born physiologically integrated and 
continue to grow in an integrating fashion physically and mentally until 
parents, teachers, and other factors interfere. The point is, particularly with 
young children, that the school should maintain and promote the normal, 
primary integration of living organisms by providing learning experiences 
which are purposeful, continuous, and interactive. 

Factors which interfere with normal integrating. Practically this entire 
volume is given over to presenting factors which promote integration, but it 
will be well to summarize briefly those factors which are inimical to it The 
school factors amply discussed in the foregoing section on continuity and 
interaction apply also to integration, since the three are functionally insep- 
arable. In addition, there are a number of very important individual and 
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social factors which interfere with integration. These have been admirably 
outlined by Lindeman.^* 

1. Morphological- Bodily stiucture and form may be so far asymmetrical 
as to cause the individual to consider himself to be incapable of complete 
identification with his fellows. 

2. Physiological; The functions of the organism may make it difficult for an 
individual to keep pace with his fellows in a similar environment. 

3. Psycho-functional: The operations of the mind may be so far disordered 
and illogical as to separate the individual from his fellows. 

{Note: The above-listed causes of disintegrativeness may be thought of as 
being “inner” conditions belonging to the individual, arising from accident, 
sickness, or heredity.) 

4. Technico-cultural: The part which the individual is asked to play m society 
may be so highly specialized because of technical considerations that he is 
unable, in his occupational experience, to function in conscious relation 
to wholes. 

5. Socio-cultural: The social setting within which the individual is obliged to 
live may bring dissatisfactions because. 

a. He will be rejected by certain persons. 

b. He will be rejected by ceitain groups. 

c. He will not concur with the goals, ends, or values set by the group. 

d. He will not agree with the methods or means utilized by his fellows 
in pursuing their ends. 

e. He will resist attempts to enforce conformity upon him through dom- 
inance. 

(Note- Whereas the first three causes of disintegrativeness listed tend 
to set limits of creativeness for the individual because of the non- 
integrative quality of his person, the last two causes set similar limits 
in an external manner, that is, because of conditions existing outside 
the individual. Separations of this sort are, of course, arbitrary and 
artificial and may be used merely for purposes of simplicity.) 

Illustrative evidence of integrative and disintegrative behavior. It 

is possible to observe children in and out of school and adults in everyday 
activity, and to note certain ways of acting which are presumptive evidence 
of integration or lack of it. Following is a brief sampling of such evidence 
and of the categories within which it falls: 

INTEGRATING NON-INTEGRATING, SOMETIMES 

PERSONALITY DISINTEGRATING, PERSONALITY 


1. Active, curious about his sur- 
roundings; makes many and wide 
contacts. 

2. Makes friends, talks, laughs (may 
whisper, create disturbance m 
school). 


Inactive, not interested in new expe- 
riences; prefers narrow, familiar en- 
vironment. 

Shy, avoids contacts with others, 
“bashful,” often called a “good” 
child by teachers and parents. 


E C. Lmdeman, in L. Thomas Hopkins, Integration (New York, Appleton, 
1937), Ch. 2, p. 25. 
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INTESRATINS NON-iNTESRATING, SOMETIMES 

PERSONALITY DISINTEGRATING, PERSONALITY 


3. Shows sense of humor, can “take” 
a joke on himself; is a “good 
sport.” 

4. Meets problems, “tensions,” with 
confidence, even with pleasure. 


5. Defines problems, asks questions, 
tries to see “what it is all about”; 
willingly undertakes work of plan- 
ing for solutions, work of carry- 
ing out plans. 

a. Plans and uses imagination in 
terms of reality. 


b. Uses past experience in solv- 
ing difficulties, 

c. Gathers materials and organ- 
izes with discrimination 

6. Willing to submit his suggestions 
and beliefs to criticism and test. 

7. Willing at same time to “stand 
up” for his contributions until 
convinced they are incorrect. 

8. Willing to accept the conse- 
quences of his conclusions, to ac- 
cept results of errors as well as 
fruits of correct decisions. 

9. Accepts responsibility commen- 
surate with ability and level of 
maturity. 

10. Distributes credit; takes modest 
pride m own contributions; is not 
over-bearing; does not bully; does 
not find it necessary to cheat, 

11. Expresses emotion but is not con- 
trolled by it; increases control 
over undesirable emotional ex- 
pression; controls temper; does 
not insist on own way; does not 
cry, sulk, refuse arbitrarily to par- 
ticipate. 


Over-serious, over-sensitive, afraid of 
being laughed at, resents “kidding.” 

Avoids, escapes, or refuses to face 
problems or difficulties of any sort; 
when escape is impossible, meets 
problems with “can’t do it,” obsti- 
nacy, tantrums, cheating, etc. 

Does not see what to do; “what is the 
assignment’”; grumbles that what 
is wanted “isn’t clear”; “is this what 
you want?” 

a. Plans in teims of wishful think- 
ing, in terms of materials and 
abilities not present or obtain- 
able. 

b. Insists on fantastic solutions out 
of line with experience. 

c. Gathers materials at random; 
cannot produce usable outlines 
or classifications 

Refuses to submit to test or experi- 
ment; petulant under criticism. 

Unsure, easily backs down, constantly 
asks others, “Is this the answer you 
got? Do you think this is right?” 

Denies liability for consequences of 
errois, “the other fellow’s fault,” 
“passes the buck”; claims credit foi 
any successes, or for large share of 
group success. 

Avoids leadership; does not “come 
through” with his part promised or 
implied. 

Belittles others, over-asserts his own 
ability and contribution; bullies; 
cheats. 

Undue failure to control undesirable 
emotional expression; cries, screams, 
“won’t play,” must have own way. 
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INTEGRATING NON-INTEGRATING, SOMETIMES 

PERSONALITY DISINTEGRATING, PERSONALITY 

12. Works and plays with others; par- Refuses to share; is over-competitive, 

ticipates easily and naturally in must always be at “top” of class, 

cooperative activities; helps oth- clamors for “A” grades, undermines 

ers as a matter of course. others if possible, 

13. Likely to have hobbies, pets, and Narrow and limited interests outside 

special interests; uses books as necessary activities; uses books as 
souices of information or for escapes from reality in some m- 

pleasure. stances. 

14. Habitually happy and confident Habitually gloomy and fearful, wor- 

(without being a Pollyanna); flee ries; always “stewing around,” un- 

from worry, doesn’t whine for happy because of inability to avoid 

what cannot be achieved; confi- the inevitable; exhibits fear of par- 

dent of place with and respect ents, teachers, and mates; poor men- 

from parents, teachers, and tal hygiene. 

mates; in short, enjoys good men- 
tal hygiene. 

15. Generally in reasonably good “Enj'oys poor health”; ill-defined, non- 
health; localized pains and aches; 

(This is not always given as an index of integiation, but it is a reasonable 
inference from the organismic concept. Evidence is beginning to appear 
showing that certain illnesses aic closely coi related with factors contributing 
to disintegration. A college student had innumerable colds which were 
found to be correlated with continued, serious failure in college courses.) 
Attends to his normal physical Nail-biting, nose-picking, etc.; nervous 
needs without undue difficulty. habits in regard to eating, elimina- 

tion, etc. 

Integration (continuity and interaction as well) is primarily improved 
through establishing organic connection between life and learning, not 
through pedagogical devices. The numerous improvements designed to 
improve learning experiences listed in the foregoing pages are mechanical 
devices. They are useful and important, especially for beginning teachers. It 
must be emphasized, however, that the truly, fundamental requirement is to 
keep learning experiences functionally connected with the life of the learner. 
With this organic connection established, the devices then become useful in 
carrying the details. The process of establishing this organic connection has 
been mentioned and illustrated several times in preceding chapters Hopkins 
phrases it thus: 

Integrating behavior in any situation, then, is that in which the individual be- 
gins with, continues with, ends with, and carries on with a unified internal whole- 
ness. To raise the level of action from physiological to thoughtful purposes with 
their more intelligent means of attaining and maintaining normal unitary be- 
havior is the integrating goal and process. 

Hopkins, Integration (New York, Appleton, 1937), p. 6. 
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The purposes selected from the life of the learner must also square with 
and further the social purposes of our approved democratic mode of life. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 3 

1. State clearly and wholly in your own words what you understand inte- 
gration to be, both the process of integration and the continuing product. Use 
illustrations from school and from other social situations. Answers using the 
words of the book are particularly unacceptable here. 

2. What is the use or importance of knowing about integration, quite apart 
from its use in educational procedure? 

3. Describe as specifically as you can, and in detail, everyday classroom 
evidences which would aid you in distinguishing between integrating and non- 
integrating personalities. That is, give specific illustrations for any of the fifteen 
points listed on pp. 99-101. Watch for cases during your observations. Do like- 
wise for these points, but using out-of-school situations. 

4. Illustrate any of the five general causes of disintegration listed on p. 99, 
by describing specific instances. In-school or out-of-school material may be 
used. Note cases in psychiatric literature. 

5. Use Questions 6 and 7 for Section 1, applying them here to integration. 

The following questions are based upon reading in Hopkins, Integration, 

Chs. 1 and 2, and are for advanced students. 

6. Note the good list of criticisms on p. 27 relating to so-called attempts at 
integration in education as listed on p. 26. The criticism of progressive educa- 
tion in number 6 is being corrected as rapidly as possible by the progressives 
themselves. How? 

7. Illustrate and develop the far-reaching implications of the statement on 
p. 28 : “Contemporary educators have been conditioned in the direction of the 
mechanics of education.” 

8. Develop a series of educational implications for the two affirmations sug- 
gested, the first on p. 29 and the second on p. 31. 

9. In everyday terms, what is the meaning of p. 33? 

10. Develop as concretely as possible the educational implications of the 
three points on p. 34. 


READINGS 

Billett, Roy, Fundamentals of Secondary Teaching (Boston, Houghton, 1940), 
pp. 123-138. 

Hopkins, L. Thomas, Integration (New York, Appleton, 1937), Chs. 1 and 2. 

, Interaction (Boston, Heatii, 1941). Use the index. 

Newer Instructional Practices of Promise. Twelfth Yearbook, National Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction (Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Education Association, 1939), Ch. 5. 

Rivlin, Harry N., Teaching Adolescents in Secondary Schools (New York, 
Appleton, 1948), Ch. 1. 

Spaulding, Francis T., High School and Life (New York, McGraw, 1938), 
Chs. 1-7. 

Spears, Harold, The Emerging High School Curriculum (New York, American 
Book, 1940), Chs. 1-2. 

Wynne, John P., The Educative Experience (Farmville, Va., The Herald Press, 
1940), Ch. 5. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR WHOLE CHAPTER 

1. Reexamine Questions 7, 8, and 9 at the end of Section 3, Chapter 1. You 
are now in position to amplify greatly the simple answers made earlier. Answer 
each question again in a more extended and organized statement. Make it in 
the form of a popular explanation to the lay public if desired. 

2. What in general makes an experience miseducative — that is, prevents its 
having a favorable influence on later growth? Prepare a statement covering 
several major points, using concrete illustrations from youi own experience or 
as observed in teaching. 

3. Written. Two days may be allowed for preparation if desired. Proceed as 
directed in the middle paragraph, page 91 in Billett. These summaries aie for 
your own benefit and not to be handed in. Then prepare to hand in a summary 
of principles as indicated in the last paragraph on p. 97. A committee might well 
do this and report to the class. (This exercise will be found to be genuinely 
difficult but equally enlightening. It will at the moment extend and clarify the 
student’s insight into the nature of principles ot learning.) 

4. Oral or written. Read carefully the discussion of levels of cooperation on 
pp 214-215 in Hopkins’ Interaction. Note for a period of several days the level 
of cooperation operative in classrooms observed. Prepare a summary statement 
of critically analyzed illustrations. (Protect teachers using poorer methods by 
not using names.) (Levels' compulsion; compromise, exploitation; bargaining; 
leadership; democratic cooperation ) 

5. The principles of teaching and learning in the preceding chapters have 
been illustrated or exemplified frequently through quotations from poets, novel- 
ists, philosophers and other non-technical writers: St. Augustine, Shakespeare, 
Charles Dickens, Robert Browning, Henry Adams, Thomas Wolfe, Pierre van 
Paassen. 

a. Analyze very briefly any one of the quotations indicated, showing in 
some detail what principles are being upheld. 

b. Report other similar passages from your general reading. (Be on the 
lookout for materials of this type during the remainder of the course.) 

WRITTEN 

Prepare a brief, compact paper showing what changes have taken place in 
your teaching, or changes that you are trying to make, because of what you 
have learned from Chapters 1, 2, 3 and discussion thereon. (Students without 
teaching experience may confine their presentation to changes in their ideas 
about teaching and learning and to procedures they would hope to use.) 
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The Goals or Outcomes of Learning 


We have discussed how children learn, indicating those factors which 
facilitate or hinder learning. The next questions naturally are: What should 
be learned? Why should it be learned? 

Many parents and teachers insist that children learn the multiplication 
tables; others say the tables need not be learned. Another group points out 
that those who insist on the tables as a goal of learning are making the naive 
assumption that this will contribute to children’s ability to multiply. The 
real goal, they believe, should be ability to recognize situations demanding 
multiplication and skill in multiplying. Adults often insist that children learn 
poetry (or prose) by heart, others say this serves no useful purpose. Shall 
children and youth learn the facts about human reproduction? (They will, 
in any event. The real question is: Are these materials legitimate goals of 
learning in school?) Shall standards of good taste, good manners, and 
healthful living be taught in school, or will these be “picked up” elsewhere 
as a matter of course? Shall children and youth learn to evaluate critically 
what they hear or read? Shall they be taught to get along with others, to 
participate in group discussion and decision — or do these things just come 
“naturally”? Shall children learn to express themselves creatively, or is this 
just a “fad and frill”? 

The relation of educational processes to goals is fundamental. In an 

earlier chapter (page 64), we pointed out that learning experiences may 
be educative or miseducative. We say that making better burglars, better ex- 
ploiters of the public treasury, better looters of the public domain, more 
deceptive writers of editorials and advertisements, is undesirable education, 
We say that making better bishops, more devoted nurses and physicians, 
more devoted believers in democracy, is desirable education. Why? This 
leads us directly to a consideration of the ultimate aim of education, hence 
to the goals of learning. Each civilization has a cultural tradition. Each 
civilization sets up an ideal individual and an ideal society as its goals. Edu- 
cational processes must be selected and managed with a view toward leading 
learners to these goals. The objectives of our classroom assignment or unit 
must be in line with our ultimate aims 
104 
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Relation of processes to ends often overlooked. The use of educational 
processes, including classroom techniques, without thought of ends involved 
is pseudo-education of the worst type. The end results are far-reaching and 
can be truly dangerous. The teacher whose aim for the pupils is “to cover 
the text” or “to follow the course of study” is far more common than we 
think. “Why are you teaching this lesson? What is the aim or purpose just 
here?” is too often answered by “It’s the next lesson in the text (or course) .” 

Many teachers give as lesson aims vague abstractions such as beauty, 
citizenship, good use of leisure, and the good old standby, “learning to 
think,” At the other extreme are teachers who are quite satisfied with nar- 
row aims; learning the tables of 4’s; mastering the spelling list; reading ten 
books. 

Teachers should not feel hurt over these blunt statements of fact. Teach- 
ers are no worse than their leaders; in fact, confusion on the teaching level 
usually stems from ignorance on upper levels. 

The selection and statement of objectives for courses of study, for assign- 
ments, for units, or for any type of educational material, is as a rule very 
badly done. The lack of organization, the naive confusion between levels, 
the poor wording, the uncritical acceptance, constitute grave defects in ma- 
terials and a serious criticism of educational workers on all levels, from 
professors of education to beginners writing their first lesson plans 

Current revival of interest in aims of learning. The world situation has 
focused attention sharply on schools and on education. The relation of the 
school system to the aims of state is no new thing, but the development of 
this relationship in Nazi Germany and in Communist Russia has startled 
many persons. The attempts to capture the schools of the United States by 
both subversive and loyal groups, by both open and undercover methods, 
has caused our citizens to study as never before not only the ultimate aims 
of education but also the immediate classroom goals of learning. 

All education takes place within a culture containing its own values and 
processes ^Education serves the culture by preserving it and providing some 
of the conditions for improvmg it! Education serves the individual by pro- 
viding him with opportunity for the best development of his capacities 
Education serves both when it develops moral beings with purposes and 
loyalties which are valuable both to the individual and to Ins society. 
Serving the two ultimate ends is no easy task. Ulich writes : 

No country, so far, has been able to reconcile the two goals of modern educa- 
tion, that is, to supply on the one hand some degree of cultural unity within 
the nation and, on the other hand, the full development of individual talent. 
Nor has any country solved the dilemma which stems fiom the two-fold obliga- 
tion of education; namely, to serve specific interests such as pieparation for a 
vocation and for loyal citizenship within an individual nation, and to represent 
at the same time the universal values of humanity as a whole. Much of our 
1 Robert Ulich, Conditions of Civilized Living (New York, copyright, 1946, by 
E, P Dutton & Co,, Inc., pp. 11-12. 
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present futile discussion about the contrasts between practical and liberal edu- 
cation stems from lack of insight into these deeper issues of education. 

But the deepest reason for our present feeling of dissatisfaction with public 
education lies in the present lack of a generally recognized hierarchy of values 
which tells us what to put first and what to put last, and what, if deeply under- 
stood can go together; and as, at least in such complex fields as education, there 
can be no good structural planning without a clear philosophy behind it, we 
have not yet built up a type of school which could show to the nation that there 
can be unity in a variety of educational goals, learning in connection with real 
experience, and responsibility and harmony between practical and liberal edu- 
cation. So far we have nothing but bad compromises. 

Clarification and definition of levels of objectives aids all educational 
workers. The utmost confusion exists, regrettably, in the statement of aims. 
Remote general aims and immediate limited aims are indiscriminately mixed. 
Organized, comprehensive statements are rare. The immediate pupil goals, 
“felt needs,” are often accepted as a basis for education, to the neglect of 
long-time lines of growth; or remote, adult-conceived goals are listed while 
learner’s goals are neglected or repressed. 

A useful organization of the hierarchies of objectives, made by Thomp- 
son, ^ IS presented on the facing page. 

Understanding of this chart should aid in avoiding the errors mentioned 
above, as well as the very common one of stating objectives on one level 
which are in fact useful only on some other level. The latter blunder is 
found all the way from (supposedly) basic statements to teachers’ lesson 
plans.-’ 

1. The broad social purposes or objectives of society (in so far as society 
can be thought of as having objectives) and hence the remote, general aims 
or purposes of education. The aim of every society is to secure the good life 
for its members. This aim has been stated variously by different men for 
different societies and at different times: morality; character; preservation 
and transmission of the culture; citizenship; democracy; collectivism. Many 
printed courses of study have a page or a small chapter givmg a statement 
of remote aims developed and worded by the local group. These remote, 
abstract categories are satisfactory for designating the all-inclusive endpoint, 
and for use among advanced scholars for whom such terms have meaning. 
As day-to-day teachei objectives, they are not immediately achievable 

2. The more specific social purposes or objectives of given social groups. 
If we are to come to closer grips with educating members of society, we must 

2 The writer is indebted for this conception of levels of objectives and for the 
analysis of levels to Dr. Merritt M. Thompson, School of Education, University of 
Southern California Unpublished material. A valuable summary of Dr Thompson’s 
view appears in his article, “The Levels of Objectives in Education,” Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, Vol. 13 (May, 1943), pp 196-211. 

® The Purpose of Education in American Democracy (Washmgton, D. C., Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National Education Association, 1938). This state- 
ment of objectives is largely pompous nonsense because of naive lack of analysis, 
discrimination, and organization. 
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CATEGORIES OF OBJECTIVES IN EDUCATION 




Levels of 

Objectives 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

Definitions of 
Education 

Broad Social 
Objectives 

Concrete 
or Specific 
Social 
Objectives 

Teachers' 

Objectives 

Pupils’ 

Objectives 

Concepts orienting 

Character- 

Satisfying 

Psychological 

Immediate 

education in the larger 

istics of whole 

activities. 

tiaits, atti- 

interests to be 

world. 

communities 

desired by 

tudes, habits, 

satisfied and 


or social 

groups of 

skills, etc. 

Curricular 

achievement, 

knowledge. 

Rational 

thinking. 

Standards, 

ideals, ethical 

and aesthetic 

norms 

Descriptive. 

activities to 


groups 
Conditions 
underlying the’ 
satisfying of 
group desires. 

people. 

Universal 

wants. 

Pattern of 
culture. 

be carried on. 

Complete living. 

Democracy 

Substantive 

Specific in- 

Color. 

(Herbert Spencer) 

Literacy. 
“Climate of 

Physical ade- 

formation. 

Form. 

quacy. 

skills, and 

Manipulation. 

Social adjustment 

opinion ” 

Communica- 

appreciation 

Exploration. 

(John Dewey) 

Standard of 

tion. 

as measured 

Games. 


living. 

Family or 

by tests. 

Stoiies 

Satisfaction of wants. 

Civic sensi- 

home life. 

Cooperative- 

Competition. 

(Thorndike and 

tivity and 

Vocation. 

Affection. 

Gates) 

responsibility. 

Cleanliness. 

Citizenship. 

Recreation. 

Honor. 

Good taste 

Etc. 

Cieative expression 

Etc. 

Religion or 
philosophy. 

Security. 

Etc. 



A. The logical appioach begins with Level 1, “Bioad Social Objectives." 

B The social-psychological or anthropological approach begins with Level II, "Con- 
crete or Specific Social Objectives.” 

C. The individual-psychological approach begins with Level IV, “Pupils' Objectives." 

know the more specific social needs and purposes to be fulfilled. Lists have 
been appearing since early times, and with increasing definiteness since 
about 1860. In 1859 Spencer stated that the definite objectives of education 
were to prepare individuals for ( 1 ) self-preservation, (2) securing the ne- 
cessities of life, (3) rearing a family, (4) maintaining proper social and 
political relationships, and (5) enjoying leisure time.^ In 1918 the United 

^ Herbert Spencer, Education (New York, Appleton, 1874) U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin No. 35, 1918. A similar bulletin published in 1929 by the University of 
the State of New York, entitled “Cardinal Principles in Elementary Education,” is 
of interest. 
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States Office of Education presented its now famous Seven Cardinal Princi- 
ples: training for (1) health, (2) command of the fundamental processes, 
(3) worthy home membership, (4) vocational efficiency, (5) citizenship, 
(6) worthy use of leisure, and (7) satisfaction of religious needs. Various 
cultural-anthropological lists may be combined into a list of definite social 
objectives of education as follows: 

1. Physical adequacy — ^health and vigor. 

2. Satisfying home and family life, 

3. Gamful employment — -satisfying to the person and adequate for support 

4. Participation with others in community activities — social and political. 

5. Participation with others in religious activities — satisfaction of desire for 
some relation with the universe at large. 

6. Participation with others in desirable recreational activities. 

7. Ability to communicate thought to others and to understand their ex- 
pression. 

Recently, lists of definite social objectives with a socio-economic empha- 
sis have been sharing attention with the cultural-anthropological statements. 
The major functions of social life become the categories. Those used in the 
Virginia Curriculum, which have been widely used and modified, are as 
follows: 

1. Protection and Conseivation ol Life, Property, and Natural Resources. 

2. Production of Goods and Services and Distribution of the Returns of 
Production. 

3. Consumption of Goods and Services. 

4. Communication and Transportation of Goods and People. 

5. Recreation. 

6. Expression of Aesthetic Impulses. 

7. Expression of Religious Impulses. 

8. Education, 

9. Extension of Freedom. 

10. Integration of the Individual. 

11. Exploration. 

This level of objective is usually summarized in printed courses in the 
form and wording satisfactory to the local group. Source volumes often con- 
tain discussions and diagrams showing the relation of objectives on this level 
to the materials and experiences for the learners. Objectives stated in the 
terms given above are out of place and detrimental in a teacher’s unit. 

3. The teacher’s purposes or objectives. These are, as stated and illus- 
trated several times in preceding chapters, the typical results the teacher de- 
sires for his pupils. Objectives here are stated in the form of definite under- 
standings, attitudes, values, behavior patterns, skills, and so forth. Those 
which the given unit may develop in the pupil should be stated in the teach- 
er’s unit. He may then plan materials and experiences to bring about pupil 
activity toward these goals. 

Uncounted thousands of teachers proceed every day without objectives, 
without anything remotely approximating an objective. They attempt only 
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to cover the text, to follow the course of study, to go through the motions 
of teaching. This is one of the most tragic commentaries on teacher training 
and intelligence. It undoubtedly contributes to the low esteem in which 
teachers and teaching are held by certain sections of the public. Teachers 
without clear objectives cannot be other than incompetent. 

4. The pupils’ purposes or objectives. These are always the immediate 
things the learner wishes to accomplish. Illustrations are scattered through 
following pages, hence a brief summary statement only is given here. The 
questions asked, the problems raised for discussion, and free discussions 
among children and youth reveal many of their real objectives 

What keeps aii planes fiom falling? 

What kind of tree should we plant in the school yard? 

Could we repair this radio in the school shop? 

Could we make dresses in the sewing class for the school party? 

Why do the baseball teams generally train in Florida and the Southwest? 

What does the Driscoll School have that we haven’t which got them in the 
Sunday paper? 

Why is our town named ? 

Why is the bay entrance called the Golden Gate? 

What are Forty-Niners? 

How can we tell a good cold cure from a poor one? 

Why did people come to live here in the first place? 

Can we write a play and act it out? 

Can I get a book on how to be popular? 

Can I learn to get along with girls (boys) at parties? 

Where can I find out about courtship, marriage, sex, rearing children? 

Am I too young to “go out with a boy,” to go to dances, to use lip-stick? 

When is “old enough” to be seriously interested in a boy (or girl)? 

Hundreds are available in the many studies of children’s problems and 
the dilemmas of youth. 

Some of these are major purposes as stated, around which units or assign- 
ments can be organized. Others are fragments which hint at larger objec- 
tives, which can be developed by the individual or by the group and the 
teacher. 

Illustration of the levels. Let us examine specific classroom projects and 
note how the various levels of objective enter. The broad social objective of 
a fifth-grade reading lesson is literacy for the nation. Literacy of the popu- 
lation is a measure of a civil i zation and is necessary to the development of 
the best life therein. This objective is not an immediate concern of either 
teacher or pupil. To state it as a lesson objective would be ludicrous. A 
definite social objective of this lesson would be the development of reading 
skill in order to facilitate the continuous activities of communication. Social 
processes are immensely improved through easy communication of informa- 
tion. Again, this objective is not stated as a lesson aim. The teacher’s objec- 
tives in the fifth-grade lesson might be to increase speed and comprehension, 
to improve vocabulary, to develop better taste in reading. The learner’s 
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objectives may be to enjoy a good story, to find out something, or to see 
what happens next. 

A lesson in general science, or one using scientific materials in core units, 
illustrates the levels in a field quite different from reading. The broad social 
abjective would be an understanding of the technological civilization in 
which the learner lives, and certain skills in getting along in that world For 
instance, we educate toward the substitution of scientific fact for lore, super- 
stitution, and neighborhood beliefs We educate for the belief that certain 
discomforts, shortages, and physical ills are not necessary in modern scien- 
tific society. We educate for the use of the scientific method in place of the 
method of uncontrolled, biased, fragmentary personal experience. These do 
not appear as obj’ectives for units or lessons. A definite social objective 
might be certain scientific understandings and abilities in choosing a vocation 
and succeeding in it; another, scientific interests as recreational pursuits. 
Teacher’s objectives here would be some definite scientific understandings, 
laboratory skills, recreational interests, and attitudes toward the world of 
science, its methods and achievements. Pupib’ objectives might be to find 
out what makes firecrackers explode, how to remove a stain, how to prepare 
the soil for growing flowers in the school garden, or how to make an electric 
buzzer. 

Caution concerning "felt needs." The pupil goals just mentioned are 
typical of “felt needs,” of goals which arise naturally in the course of every- 
day living. A serious error has arisen just here, namely, basing the whole 
curriculum and instructional process on the immediate interests and prob- 
lems of learners. The interests and problems, the felt needs of the learner, 
are inescapable necessities in any learning situation, especially on lower 
levels. (This was outlined in Chapter 2.) Failure to go beyond immediate 
needs, however, is to remain on an immature level. Courses in Household 
Chemistry, Practical Arts, Camp Cookery, and Biology for Life are unques- 
tionably valuable, but chemistry, mechanics, dietetics, health, and biology 
are all systematic fields, each with a structure and modes of thinking. Out of 
the practical courses dealing with odds and ends of information there should 
be developed interests in more systematic information, in the methods of 
thinking involved. This is necessary if learners are to go on from limited 
immediate concerns to dealing systematically with important life problems. 
The maturity and capacities of pupils have a bearing here. All goals must 
meet the level of maturity of the learner, and also meet the level of maturity 
of tlie civilization in which the school exists. 

The directional-process goal.® The ultimate objective of education is to 
develop those patterns of conduct, values, meanings, and attitudes necessary 

5 This term was originated by L. Thomas Hopkins and elaborated in his volume, 
Intel action (Boston, Heath, 1941) Another similar discussion which does not use 
this terminology is found m James L Mursell, Developmental Teaching (New York, 
McGraw, 1949), pp 17-21, 22-27, and Ch. 2. 
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for effective living on the adult level within an evolving democratic society 
The immediate objectives are less mature forms of the remote goals — the 
directional-process goals toward which the pupil grows by achieving in- 
creasing levels of maturity, insight, skill, and understanding. The learner, 
progressing through a series of directional-process goals, will eventually see 
for himself the necessity for achieving socially desirable goals. All teaching 
or learning situations bear upon the remote aims. The learners do not know 
this, and to tell them would merely confuse them or, as often happens in 
traditional schools, antagonize them. The teacher, as the better-informed 
and more mature adult, exercises leadership and guidance so that the less 
obvious needs are not neglected. Thus a balance between immediate pur- 
poses (felt needs) and remote purposes is achieved functionally. 

Students may find it helpful to examine certain modern courses of study, 
for instance, the New York State Curriculum Guide for Mathematics; the 
San Francisco Teaching Guide in the same subject; the Cincinnati Try-out 
Course in Science, Kindergarten — Grade Eight. Each course shows the pro- 
gressive development within the field. Mathematics progresses from the sim- 
plest experiences children have with number up to the formal arithmetic 
which can be handled by eighth-grade learners. The pupil progresses along 
the line of development as his capacity and maturity permit. 

Modern curriculums and guides list flexible social objectives for various 
age groups, thus enabling teachers to state immediate objectives for units or 


The nature of the directional-process (or directional-progress) goals may 
be clarified through comparison with traditional grade-level or grade- 
progress goals. The formal school divides subject matter into segments and 



arbitrarily assigns certain segments to successive grade levels. Children who 
do not achieve the grade level are failed, even though they may have made 
all the progress possible for them. The directional-process goal is repre- 
sented not by grade steps but by a continuous line. The line represents any 
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given subject area or area of personality growth. The child progresses along 
that line as his capacities and rate of learning permit. Many children who 
learn equally well, learn at quite different rates. The line represents a 
sequence through which learners grow as each mdividual’s pattern permits 
This type of goal is obviously based on the way pupils learn. The grade- 
level system often interferes with learning 

The learner progresses from his earliest contacts as a baby with number 
experiences, to such levels of mathematics as his capacity allows. The same 
is true with language expression, getting along with others, or any other 
given ability. 

Developmental tasks as goals. The Committee on Human Development 
at the University of Chicago has contributed the concept of the “develop- 
mental task,” ° which is useful in considering the goals of education. The 
statement by the Committee aids in reconciling the “felt needs” of the 
learner with the more remote social ends. 

The developmental task concept occupies middle ground between opposed 
theories of education; the theory of freedom — that the child will develop best if 
left as free as possible; and the theory of constraint — ^that the child must learn 
to become a worthy responsible adult through restraints imposed by society. A 
developmental task is midway between an individual need and a societal de- 
mand, It partakes of the nature of both. 

A developmental task is a task which arises at or about a certain period in the 
life of the individual, successful achievement of which leads to his happiness and 
to success with later tasks, whereas failure leads to unhappiness in the individ- 
ual, disapproval by society, and difficulty with later tasks 

Living is learning, and growing is learning. One learns to walk, talk, and 
throw a ball; to read, bake a cake, and get along with age-mates of the opposite 
sex; to hold down a job, to raise children; to retire gracefully when too old to 
work effectively, and to get along without a husband or wife who has been at 
one’s side for forty years. These are all learning tasks. To understand human 
development, one must understand learning. The human individual learns his 
way through life 

The original source lists the appearance and growth of the developmental 
tasks from early infancy to adulthood. The concept is closely similar to that 
of the directional-process goal mentioned earlier. 

Failure to distinguish between remote, general objectives of education, 
and the immediate objectives of units or assignments. Many teachers and 
some leaders, when staling objectives for teaching situations, indicate hope- 
less confusion between certain levels of purpose or objective. 

“ Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Education (Chicago, Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1948), pp. 4, 5, 6. Used with permission of the author. 

An excellent elaboration is found in the 1950 Yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Cuiriculum Development, Fostering Menial Health in our Schools, 
Chs. 6 and 1 

A summary of the developmental tasks of early adolescence only will be found on 
pp. 190-196 in The Growth and Development of the Preadolescent, by Arthur W, Blair 
and Wilham H Biiiton (New York, Appleton, 1951). 
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One group lists remote, general, often abstract long-term objectives of 
education as immediate, quickly achievable objectives for limited learning 
situations covered by a unit or an assignment. In fact, these are often given 
as objectives for a single lesson. For instance, objectives for these limited 
units or assignments are often stated as the appreciation of beauty; the abil- 
ity to think; good character; cooperation; understanding of democracy; citi- 
zenship. The use of this type of objective for single units or assignments is 
absurd for several reasons. 

1. These objectives are achieved only through a continuing piogiam over a 
period of time. They are properly the remote objectives to be achieved through 
many series of units in general education, through whole courses or groups of 
courses in specialized education. 

2. These objectives give no help whatever in determining the immediate 
materials and procedures to be used toi teaching processes. 

3. These objectives are not dynamic. They do not stir to action. 

Teachers and leaders enamored of this type of statement for objectives — 
who list “beauty,” “culture,” “ability to think,” “democracy” as outcomes 
for limited learning situations — ^usually proceed in a vague, unorganized, 
pointless manner. They neither define nor specify. Materials and learning 
experiences are casual and random. Evidences of achievement cannot be 
produced, because the vagueness of the objective makes achievement diffi- 
cult to measure. Demands for evidence bring the defense that “analysis kills 
the spirit ” (The presence of the “spirit” seems to be accepted without 
evidence.) There is much lovely language about “higher things,” but little 
attention to the workaday details necessary to achieve the valuable highet 
things which are hidden behind the flowery language. The euphemistic lan- 
guage, combined with the lack of forcefulness in the statements, actually 
lulls to inaction. 

A natural error regarding methods of teaching and of learning follows. 
This group tends to sneer at the necessary tasks of preparation, of gathering 
and organizing materials and experiences, of studying and knowing children; 
it tends also to sneer at the daily routines, at practice, at the necessity for 
evaluating and producing evidence of effect. 

Another group reverses the error above and states as objectives, not 
merely for limited lessons but for education in general, a series of narrow, 
limited, bread-and-butter aims. These are the ad hoc aims of the limited 
utilitarian; the aims of those who interpret literally and narrowly the prin- 
ciple that learning must be based upon the felt needs of the learner. The 
ability to pass college-entrance board examinations is a prime example of 
the narrow, non-educational objective. This group very often teaches pupils 
to read, but not how to discriminate news from propaganda; to read, but 
not to see the relation between a critically literate populace and the stability 
of the social order. 

This group fails to see the fundamental, long-time objectives which, as 
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such, may properly be stated in general, abstract terms. This group is likely 
to be mildly contemptuous toward “culture,” “beauty,” “appreciation of 
poetry.” There is likely to be much hard-boiled language about the “practi- 
cal,” about “facts,” with derogatory references to the “theoretical.” 

The natural error here regarding methods of teaching and learning is that 
much use is made of daily assignments, recitation of facts, drilling upon iso- 
lated skills, daily marking of performance This group is impatient with the 
subtle developmental methods designed to develop understandings, to cause 
appreciations to emerge, to stimulate creative effort. 

The exclusive use of this type of objective is detrimental because: 

1. These objectives exclusively employed may very well prevent the teacher 
from seeing the fundamental, long-term objectives and thus prevent pupil prog- 
ress toward them. 

2. These objectives might be achieved without making any contribution 
toward the achievement by the pupil of desirable generalized controls of conduct 
and behavior patterns. 

Failure to distinguish between teacher's objectives and pupil's 
objectives. In the traditional school, typical teacher objectives are memo- 
rization of facts by the pupil; achievement of designated skills in reading, 
arithmetic, language art, manual art; certain vocational skills; and many 
others. The teacher who is moving toward modern methods adds to these 
objectives others in the form of study habits, psychological traits, attitudes, 
and understandings which he hopes will develop in the learner. The modern 
teacher usually states his objectives in terms of understandings, attitudes 
and appreciations, general abilities, skills, and general behavior patterns 
which he hopes will develop in the learner. He may add fact and other 
subject-matter learnings if he wishes. 

The pupils’ objectives are, typically, things which they wish to do. They 
may wish to read a story to see what happens next, or for enjoyment of the 
exciting adventures narrated, or to secure definite information They may 
wish to find out what keeps an airplane from falling or how a thermometer 
works. They may wish to make a model airplane or a thermometer which 
works. They may wish to know how newspapers are published; whether one 
can rely on news statements; whether advertisements are truthful or not. 

The teacher’s objectives and the pupil’s objectives in any learning situa- 
tion are not similar in form, but they are intimately related. The teacher’s 
objectives are the desirable educational outcomes in the forms stated above 
which he hopes the pupil will achieve. The pupil’s objectives are the imme- 
diate results which he sees and desires and which will result from his activity 
in solving the question in which he is interested. The teacher hopes so to 
guide the learning experience that desirable educational results (the teach- 
er’s objectives) will be achieved while the pupil is achieving his objectives. 
Failure to realize the difference and relation between teacher’s and learner’s 
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objectives has caused not only much ineffective and useless teaching but has 
developed detrimental attitudes and practices, and much pupil antagonism 
toward education. In many schools the pupil does not know or care what 
the teacher’s objectives are. Worse, the teacher too often does not know or 
care what the pupil’s objectives are. Because of this, teachers often cover 
the ground, go through tlie motions, and think that they have achieved their 
objectives when, m fact, they have achieved no educative results. The pupil 
has realized neither objectives of his own, nor those of the teacher. 

The aim of education in the United States. The general aim has been in- 
dicated several times in this chapter. We wish to develop moral personalities 
of worth and dignity; to preserve and improve our democratic society. The 
details have been admirably stated in many texts in Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, Principles of Education, History of Education. Duplication of these 
details is beyond the scope of this volume. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. Which ideas that you may have had about the aim of education are clari- 
fied by this chapter? Which contiadicted? Which of the contiadicted ideas per- 
sists in your mind, and which are you willmg now to give up*^ 

2. Ignorance of the remote aims of education is responsible for much error 
and bad practice in educational policy and in classroom procedure. 

a Explain as well as you can at this stage why there is, among educa- 
tional workeis, widespread ignorance of the general aims, and of the 
hierarchy of aims. 

b. Note, during your classroom observations, two or three specific errors 
on the part of the classroom teacher due to imawaieness of aims. 
Also note illustrations of good understanding of aims and relationship 
between aims, of relation of means to aims. 

c. Explain in general terms, with illustrations, the types of error into 
which educational workers other than teachers will fall because of 
imfamiliarity with the aims of education. 

3. The form in which educational objectives on any level are stated vanes 
widely and often contributes to confusion. 

a. Explain in some detail why these variations occur. 

b. Indicate in some detail how the unnecessary and confusing variations 
(as distinguished from natural and legitimate variations) may be 
corrected and eliminated. 

4. Ask a number of teachers for the objectives of lessons you have just 
observed. Do not indicate surprise if none can be stated; accept without com- 
ment any formal or absurd aims; accept with commendation any competently 
expressed objectives. Bring the lists and any comments in for class discussion. 

5. Review a number of current articles on the aim of education. Be sure to 
include one or more articles which include attacks and criticisms by laymen. 

6. Examine a number of courses of study. 

a. Note the broad general aim of education, if stated, and evaluate. 

b. If no general aim is stated, exaimne the statement of specific objec- 
tives and also the objectives by subjects or units, to see if you can 
infer the general aim. 
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7. Examine the content of several kindergarten or primary courses of study. 

a. Note how the far-away general aim of education is being approached 
even with these young children. 

b. Contrast, if available, older courses or teachers’ guides with fairly 
recent ones. 

8. Examine books and articles on curriculum construction and find the list 
of criteria for the aims of education and their statement. Use these criteria m an 
analysis of the present chapter (or any other statements of aim you may find) . 

9. Find a collection of “aims of education” in general texts on principles 
or histoiy of education. Analyze three or four of the aims in the light of this 
chapter. 

10. Examine the annual reports of school systems and evaluate critically any 
statements made about aims. Examine any booklets which may be available, 
such as those published by individual schools, both public and private, setting 
forth the aim, program, and other interesting views on education. Critically 
evaluate statements dealing with aims of education. 

11. a. What educational content and procedures commonly found in the 

schools now seem to you to be out of line with the modern aim of 
education? 

b. What fundamental changes shall be necessary in typical schools in 
order to bring content and procedure more into line with the mod- 
ern aim? 

12. State what seem to be the two most striking principles developed in this 
chapter. 
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Widespread Misconceptions 
Concerning Learning 


A LEARNING SITUATION which occuTs ill real life activities is a unified and 
whole event as the learner meets it. The learner, for instance, achieves a 
meaning or an attitude, together with the facts related to the meaning, plus 
skills for carrying the meaning into action. The five cases of in-school learn- 
ing in Chapter 1 illustrate this clearly. 

The several factors — ^meaning, attitude, fact, skill — can, however, be dis- 
cussed separately even though they really have no meaning apart from the 
real and sensible event within which they occur together. The formal school 
has, unfortunately, detached the factors from real situations and stresses 
the fragments without relation to any real whole situation. This has given 
rises to several gross and tragic errors widely accepted by the public and by 
many teachers. 

Children, for instance, may learn the rules of grammar in and for them- 
selves with no understanding of the function of the rules in aiding one 
toward clear expression. Rules can be recited letter perfect by children 
who cannot construct a proper sentence, who would not know a conjunc- 
tion from an injunction. Dates in history are learned with no understanding 
of the social or economic factors which may have made the date impor- 
tant. Words presented in formal lists are spelled correctly by children who 
regularly misspell the same words in compositions. Compositions are written 
to conform to rules with little attention given to the content, for the sake 
of which the rules exist. Skills are widely taught in school but separated 
from any sensible use of the skills. Children often cannot even recognize 
the occasions to which the skills should be applied. Geographical terms, 
the capitals of the states, lists of products are memorized with no under- 
standing of the relationship of geographical features to life. All this results 
from regarding various learning outcomes as independent factors which 
may be learned in isolation from use and meaning. The following pages 
contain a score or more specific illustrations of this error 

The present chapter will analyze four prominent fallacies concerning 
learning. We begin, following the policy of this volume, with the uncritical 
personal knowledge possessed by students and work toward concepts based 
on known facts. 
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The various misconceptions overlap so widely that a deliberate attempt 
to discuss them separately is not wholly successful. The wholeness and in- 
tegrity of learning situations is thus indirectly indicated. 

The general state of affairs, with a hint at the more serious results, is 
found in the scathing indictment of the formal, traditional school by a 
physician; 

A child begins many years of a kind of training that has this unique quality: 
that it is more or less divorced from any immediate usefulness, indeed from any 
immediate possibility of application. He learns things out of their context, about 
people who are dead, about . . . places he never expects to see. ... He is initi- 
ated into the cabalistic mysteries of the symbolic arts. . . . Under social pressure 
of classroom and home he builds up a background, mostly verbal and pictorial, 
for his adult life in the community. Through childhood and adolescent years he 
slowly acquires vast, conglomerate systems of substitutive behavior in these 
terms. If, as an adult, he develops a behavior disorder these symbolic systems 
are sure to enter into and complicate its symptomology, and sometimes to influ- 
ence its course and outcome.^ 

Section 7 

THE PROCESS OF LEARNING IS CONFINED TO 
MEMORIZING. THE ACCEPTED OUTCOMES 
OF LEARNING ARE ISOLATED FACTS, 

SKILLS LEARNED IN ISOLATION, VERBALISMS 

Illustration of absurd emphasis on facts. The following brief composi- 
tion about the Washington Monument was submitted by a twelve-year-old 
boy: 

The Washington Monument is built of stone contributed by all the nations of 
the earth to honor the founder of this republic. From Arlington, across the river, 
where sleep the men who died for freedom, it looks like a giant spike which God 
might have driven into this earth, saying, “Here I stake a claim for the home 
of Liberty.” 

The teacher rejected this because certain “facts” were omitted: the height 
of the monument, the number of steps in the stairway within the shaft, the 
cost and time of construction, and the number of annual visitors. “But,” 
said the boy, “I was trying to tell what the monument means and why it 
is there.” He was reacting to it as a whole possessing meaning; the isolated 
facts were not important. 

This teacher illustrates one of the commonest and most serious miscon- 
ceptions of learning. Learning is regarded as the memorization of facts: 
memorization, the process; facts, the outcome Memorization and facts are 
legitimate concerns of learning, but not to the exclusion of other aspects. 
The boy in this particular case revealed a number of fine emotional re- 

1 Noiman Cameron, The Psychology of Behavior Disorders (Boston, Houghton, 
1947), p. 45. 
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actions of appreciation, plus intellectual processes of understanding, and a 
number of mental skills. His pattern of reaction was an integrated one. The 
outcomes were several, here chiefly an understanding and an emotional 
attitude of appreciation. 

Traditional school practice has been to treat the content of books and of 
courses as the learning to be mastered. Small pieces of this content, 
“lessons,” were studied, that is, memorized to be recited to the teacher. 
This misconception of learning process and outcome has dominated the 
theory and practice of untold thousands of teachers of the “text-coverer” 
type. Laymen have accepted the view as correct and as based on centuries 
of practice. The interesting and significant thing is that this accepted view is 
not only incorrect, but represents a degeneration over a period of centuries 
from a far better concept. In fact, many so-called “modern,” “new,” “pro- 
gressive” methods of teaching are not at all radical except when compared 
with current formal methods. Many are not radical experiments at all, but 
are closer in some respects to learning and teaching practices which greatly 
antedate the memorization-of-facts concept. Newer methods are, of course, 
based upon recent research into the psychological and biological nature of 
the learner and in that sense are definitely new. 

The evolution of the separation between facts and meanings. The 
history of the progressive divorcement of facts from their proper relation to 
learning, and of their rise as end points in learning, is a long and interesting 
one. There seems to be a cycle in the history of education which repeats 
itself from time to time. At a given period, learning and life are closely 
interrelated; learning takes place in lifelike settings and for life purposes; 
the things learned are useful. Education and life are, as we say, functionally 
interrelated Time passes. Formalism develops. Education becomes more 
remote from life — bookish and verbal, abstract and academic. Pupils learn 
about life, but they do not learn life. They repeat formulas and verbalisms, 
instead of grappling with real problems to achieve results usable in life. 
They engage in the limited learning processes of reading, listening, and 
repeating, to the exclusion of other processes which must enter into any 
realistic learning situation. = 

The period during and following the Renaissance illustrates this process. 
The rediscovery of the classical literatures with accounts of the magnificent, 
democratic, and creative civilizations which once existed in the world, 
showed scholars that these free and advanced civilizations had been created 
by men like themselves, and could be recreated in the world. Schools sprang 
up everywhere to educate young men for leadership in a new world; the 
curriculum included Latin and Greek literatures, since they contained the 

2 The cycle so briefly and superficially outlined here may be studied in greater detail 
in many sources, chiefly histones of education or histories of civilization. For a very 
brief, readable account, see Stephen Duggan, A Student’s History of Education, 3rd ed. 
(New York, Appleton, 1948), Chs. 8 ff. 
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value systems, understandings, attitudes, ideals, and appreciations upon 
which to build the new mode of life. Note carefully that these languages 
were not studied for “mental discipline,” for the sake of memorizing the 
conjugations and the declensions, or for the ability to recognize ablative 
absolutes and datives of possession and to parse. The purpose of learning 
and teaching Latin and Greek was the derivation from the subject matter 
of the basic and controlling understandings, meanings, and attitudes! The 
students did not learn the subject matter; they derived valuable learnings 
from it. The things learned were learned for use. But a change came. Time 
passed. The first flush of the new humanism cooled. The old master teach- 
ers passed on and their places were filled by less able men. More and more 
pupils came to school. Soon so much time and energy were spent on learn- 
ing the form of the languages that pupils never did arrive at the understand- 
ings and meanings inherent in the content of those languages I Learning be- 
came the conjugating of verbs, the distinguishing between gerunds and ge- 
rundives, the finding of proper verb forms to use in indirect discourse. What 
the discourse said became of less moment! The cycle had been completed: 
learning forms and facts had replaced critical evaluation and derivation of 
meanings as the purpose of study. The vigorous, provocative fulminations 
of Cicero against Catiline hi the Roman Senate became dull, dreary materi- 
als for grammatical analysis and translation. That these orations were vivid 
and enlightening avenues through which to understand life and conditions, 
through which to understand political machination and intrigue, was lost to 
sight. Today in our own secondary schools, materials such as these are still 
taught for language form, and not for the light they might shed on some 
aspects of our own national life. 

Subject specialists as well as psychologists and educators recognize the 
weaknesses in this method of learning. This statement by Sumner is but one 
sample of many available: ^ “Pupils are not taught how to study mathe- 
matics — they are drilled on formulas. The result is overdeveloped memory 
and underdeveloped reasoning power.” 

Elementary-school geography has been taught for generations not merely 
as facts divorced from reality, but, ironically, from a reality which had 
nothing to do with elementary education in the first place. For most of us, 
pography was a matter of oceans, gulfs, bays, continents, capes, islands, 
isthmuses, latitude and longitude, zones — ^places — ^places — places. This 
geography came into being toward the end of the fifteenth and during the 
sixteenth century, the era of Columbus, Magellan, Drake, and other discov- 
erers and navigators who found new worlds and circumnavigated the globe. 
The geography of places, prominent landmarks, latitude and longitude, dis- 
tance — of prime importance in navigating and making landfalls — was organ- 
ized by mature adults for use in the world. This became the subject matter 

» S. C. Sumner, Supervised Study in Mathematics and Science (New Yoik. Macmil- 
lan, 1922), p 4. 
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for little children — a game of memorizing all sorts of isolated facts dealing 
with location, direction, and distance The apotheosis of this type of geogra- 
phy was that ultimate absurdity of all elementary education, “saying the 
capitals of the states.” The passing of time ameliorated this method, of 
course, and today elementary geography is well established in modern 
schools as something different. Places and locations are learned functionally 
— that is, in meaningful situations; the emphasis is on how man lives in his 
environment and the effect of environment upon all habits, customs, phi- 
losophies, and religions, as well as upon the elementary activities of securing 
food, clothing, and shelter. It involves more than this brief paragraph can 
indicate Note, incidentally, the learning of places and locations by the pub- 
lic of the United States during the war in the Pacific, in North Africa, in 
Korea. This is as different from traditional “place” geography as day is 
from night. 

The confusion induced in childish minds by this memorizing of fragmen- 
tary facts in isolation from their setting and meaning has been aptly satirized 
by Dickens in Dombey and Son. Incidentally, Dickens’ novels are replete 
with protests against traditional nineteenth-century education and full of 
excellent pleas for the type of modern education which we are today de- 
veloping. 

When he had spelled out number two, he found he had no idea of number 
one; fragments whereof afterward obtruded themselves into number three, which 
slided into number four, which grafted itself onto number two. So that whether 
twenty Romuluses made a Remus, or hie haec hoc was troy weight, or a verb 
always agreed with an ancient Briton, or three times four was Taurus a bull 
were open questions with him. 

The attention of the author was called recently to a modern illustration 
of Dickens’ fictional satire. A girl, showing a visitor certain exhibits based 
on study of Egypt, said, among other things, “The Pyramids are a kind of 
mountain in Egypt. The Spinks was a lady that got stuck in the sand.” Here 
again facts (sic) are wholly removed from setting and meaning. Evidently 
no effort had been made to show the relation of the Pyramids to the religion 
and superstition of the Egyptians. The tremendous drama involved in the 
forced labor of thousands of slaves working upon the Pyramids, giving sig- 
nificant insight into the social order, the understandings, and attitudes of 
the day, was apparently omitted. The place of the ruling classes, the pag- 
eantry of burials in the Pyramids, the recent explorations and exhumations 
were evidently ignored. The text was covered, however, facts learned, “re- 
sults” achieved. Fortunately, scores of illustrations to the contrary can also 
be cited from modern schools 

Separation between facts and meanings furthered by administrative 
procedures. As more and more children came to school, more and more 
tasks were shifted to the school, and certain routines had to be established 
in order to get anything done. There evolved — unfortunately, we know now 
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— the system of forty- or fifty-minute periods which so many take for 
granted. This was not the only system that might have evolved, and we now 
know better ways to manage the school day. The effect of the period system 
was that learning was chopped up into forty-minute segments. The emphasis 
inevitably was upon subject matter learnable in forty minutes or within a 
few such periods — namely, simple, isolated, fragmentary facts. The true 
learning outcomes — understandings, attitudes, appreciations, and abilities — 
are cumulative and develop best under reasonably continuous learning ac- 
tivities. How this can be accomplished is explained throughout this volume. 
The insistence that learning activities cease with the bell every forty minutes 
or so has been aptly satirized as “the ridiculous imperative,” “ 

Skills may be learned in complete isolation from use. Skills can be 
abstracted from the total situation in which they naturally occur. This sepa- 
ration is even more absurd than that between meanings and facts. No one 
would dream of teaching swimming without putting the pupils in the water, 
or of skating without using skates on the ice. Schools, however, quite blandly 
teach the skills of addition and subtraction without any reference to situa- 
tions requiring addition or subtraction Composition is taught even though 
there is no reason to write, nor anything to write about. This nonsense is 
widely distributed throughout schools Correction, we are happy to say, is 
well under way. Excellent teaching of skills within functional situations is 
growing rapidly, especially in the lower elementary grades 

Verbalism the most disastrous outcome. Learning words seems to possess 
an evil magic. Verbalisms, clich6s, empty words, old saws, bromides, clap- 
trap, come to have standing of their own without reference to meanings. 
The unrealistic, symbolic world created by and within the school accepts 
verbalisms as valid and meaningful. 

High-sounding nonsense about literature or art or music is accepted as 
indicating understanding and/or appreciation. The simple, homely, inter- 
pretations given a poem by a backward high school class were harshly re- 
jected by a teacher who demanded that they see “truth, wisdom, and beauty” 
in the poem. The children do not know what tliis means, but they will 
quickly learn to say it. A junior high school class which asked a simple 
question about a piece of music was told. Harmonic tempo of music is usu- 
ally in inverse ratio to the melodic tempo. The children have no idea what 
this means, but even though it is difficult to remember, they will have it 
ready for the examination papers. 

The school is not alone in this. Verbalisms are heard in the form of pom- 
pous nonsense from prominent pulpits; specious pleading and legal sophistry 
from respectable (jic) lawyers; the lovely words of public officials denying 
responsibility for graft, corruption, and disaster clearly owing to their own 
incompetence and dishonesty; the twitterings of socially prominent but in- 

♦ Robert W Frederick, Clarence E. Ragsdale, and Rachel Salisbury, Directing 
Learning (New York, Appleton. 1938), pp. 219 f. 
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tellectually incompetent persons. Verbalisms are substituted for facts and 
meanings, and worse, they prevent meanings from emerging at all.® The 
substitution of meaningless words for facts, meanings, and even for proc- 
esses, leads to many ludicrous blunders in life and in school. This simple 
summary can be supplemented by anyone from his own observation: “The 
wisdom of the lips is only wise when it is the habit of life.” 

The dilemma in the school situation is that despite the obvious dangers 
of verbalism, the use of verbal methods and of learning through words is 
legitimate and necessary in school Education could not be achieved without 
use of verbal vehicles of vicarious experience. Common-sense definitions 
have been assumed to this point. The non-technical definitions given below 
will organize thought further. 

Ayerbalism is a statement which is empty of meaning. It is an empty sequence 
of words. Words are substituted for meanings and facts. The statements sound 
good; they are socially acceptable; they ease one past a situation; but they have 
no reference to facts or to action based on the words. Vox et praeterea nihil — a 
voice and nothing more. The average citizen recognizes the situation as well as 
the psychologist. He uses the terms, lip service, clap-trap, empty words. 

Verbal methods of teaching are methods which use words, oral or written, 
through which to convey meanings. Verbal methods are necessary. Verbalism 
can be avoided if verbal methods are based on (a) experience known to be pos- 
sessed by the learner, (b) a level of maturity sufficient to handle abstractions, 
and (c) teaching methods designed to avoid the pitfalls of vicarious expe- 
riencing. 

The end result of any type of experience can be either a verbalism or a genu- 
ine meaning. Genuine meanings should result from reputable verbal methods as 
noted above and elaborated below. Verbalisms usually result because of (a) 
violations of those methods, or (b) imposition of the verbalism in advance of, 
with disregard for, or in defiance of experience, or (c) the .teacher’s naive, 
uncritical acceptance of verbalisms which confirms the habit of verbalizing. 

Excellent supplementary material which should be read at this point will 
be found in The Measurement of Understanding, Forty-Fifth Yearbook, of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, pages 7-17. 

Emphasis upon a limited concept of learning may effectually prevent 
the acquisition of many desirable learnings. The ability to reproduce 
memorized facts, to reproduce what has been read, the ability to outline 
lectures and readings, the ability to work exercises according to pattern are 
all legitimate outcomes of learning, under given circumstances. To limit 
learning, however, to these processes and outcomes is not merely to circum- 
scribe the learner and to give him a meager, narrow education, but is actu- 

® Genuinely entertaining as well as enlightening reading on this general problem 
will be found in: 

H. R. Huse, The Illiteracy of the Literate (New York, Appleton, 1933). Out of 
print but available in practically all college libraries. 

Joseph Jastrow, The Betrayal of Intelligence (New York, Greenberg, 1938). Also 
out of print, harder to find, but m most college libraries. 
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ally likely to preclude the acquisition of numerous important and varied 
outcomes. Testing such learning is obviously done by giving the pupil “more 
of the same.” We ask him to reproduce facts in the book or in the profes- 
sor’s lecture instead of asking him to use these facts in solving a new prob- 
lem We ask for outlines of readings or lectures instead of critical reaction 
to the content. Glib reproduction is accepted. The learner soon succumbs 
to routine, and acquiescence takes the place of understanding, performance, 
and learning. It is just here that the error lies when the teacher says smugly 
and uncritically, “I get results, regardless of highfalutin theories of teach- 
ing.” Certainly he gets results. He can prove he gets results. The difficulty 
is that the results are not worth anything. Worse, such results often pre- 
clude useful and meaningful results. Of course, an occasional pupil, bent on 
learning in spite of the method of teaching used, does react critically or 
attempt to apply in real situations some of the facts retained, and the results 
often prove embarrassing to both pupil and instructor. 

Efforts to counteract this misconception go on continuously. Lazy and 
untrained teachers automatically oppose any suggested improvements in 
teaching; however, many earnest, sincere, and practical teachers also 
oppose them. They are no less uninformed than their unprofessional col- 
leagues, but their opposition is honest. For the benefit of ffiese honest, and 
doubtless educable, teachers, reference should be made to the history of 
civilization and of education. The particular errors which beset the practice 
of many experienced teachers and which exemplify the misconception here 
have been under attack since the beginning. A clay tablet several thousand 
years old contains the complaints of a merchant that his son, then in the 
store, had not learned in school to keep money straight, to compute 
accurately, to write legibly. The boy was careless and undisciplined. (Pro- 
gressive education must be much older than we thought!) Long before 
Columbus discovered America, complaints were heard in Western Europe. 
Listen to Peter of Blois {circa 1200); ® 

Quid enim prodest illis expendere dies suos in his quae nec domi, nec militiae, 
nec in foro, nec in claustro, nec in curia, nec in ecclesia, nec alcui prosmt alicubi, 
nisis dumtaxat in scholis’ 

The following protest was made in early colonial times by William Penn; 

We press their memory too soon, and puzzle, strain and load them with words 
and rules; to know grammar and rhetoric, and a strange tongue or two, that it is 
ten to one may never be useful to them; leaving their natural genius to mechani- 
cal and physical or natural knowledge uncultivated and neglected; which would 
be of exceeding use and pleasure to them through the whole course of their life. 
To be sure languages are not to be despised or neglected. But things are still to 
be preferred. 

8 For what does it profit them to spend their days in these things which neither at 
home, nor in the army, nor m business, nor in the cloister, nor in political affairs, nor 
m the church, nor anywhere else are any good to any one — except only in schools? 
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Current efforts to improve teaching are not the caprice of theoretical 
psychologists and professors of education They are merely the inevitable 
continuance of the effort to improve teaching in the light of better and 
better knowledge. The movement is welcomed by honest teachers even 
though it means discarding beloved routines; it will always embarrass and 
annoy the lazy and incompetent teacher. 

The present refoim, in its broad fundamentals, began in the Western 
world approximately 150 years ago, and began to affect practice noticeably 
about thirty years ago. In the United States, it became acute about fifty 
years ago; changed practices appeared in isolated instances, with more 
widespread effects from 1920 on. 

During the early nineties, the normal schools of the United States intro- 
duced the Herbartian “five formal steps” as a lesson formula designed to 
get away from the conning of isolated facts in a series of “lessons ” The 
learner utilized facts, to be sure, as well as narrative or descriptive mate- 
rials, or any other necessary subject matter, but was led to derive from 
these a generalization, a rule, a principle, or an understanding which would 
be effective in meeting new situations and in controlling conduct. The 
Herbartian steps became seriously formalized, but they represented a 
worthy pioneer effort to rescue learning from the routine memorization of 
facts, and to focus attention upon broader outcomes such as understand- 
ings, meanings, and principles. 

Toward the turn of the century McMurry popularized the phrase “cold 
storage” education, in reference to the storage in the mind of great masses 
of fact which might possibly some day prove useful. Whitehead said: "But 
facts, like fish, will spoil if kept too long.” Adams ’’ matches this with: 
“Nothing in education is so astounding as the amount of ignorance it 
accumulates in the form of inert facts.” More recently, Morrison dubbed 
as “lesson learning” the mastery of subject matter, the covering of text- 
books, without deriving from them the understandings, meaning, attitudes, 
appreciations, or abilities which are true learning products. Morrison coined 
a neat aphorism when he said, referring to much current school practice, 
“the pupil learns his lessons but he does not learn.” The pupil should, in- 
deed, not learn subject matter but should learn from subject matter or 
from experience with subject matter. 

Still later there appeared the socialized recitation, supervised study, 
direct method of teaching languages, emphasis upon language habits instead 
of upon grammar rules, problem-solving, the project, the subject-matter 
unit, and the functional or experience unit. All of these modern movements 
tend to focus attention upon the necessity of a wide variety of learning 
activities instead of memorization alone, and upon a wide variety of usable 
learning outcomes in place of the mastery of facts, the learning of text- 
’ Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams (Cambridge, Mass., The Riverside 
Press, 1918), p. 379. 
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books, the covering of courses. Merely shifting from formal procedures to 
what seem to be modern methods is not sufficient. Projects, problems, and 
units appear in many places, but the end is still the same — mastery of 
isolated bits of information. 

This account is necessarily brief to the point of superficiality; none- 
theless, it illustrates the fundamental issue. Many other instances can be 
cited. The revolt begun in the schools of the United States about 1888 
with the addresses of Eliot, Harper, and Dewey is a more recent illus- 
tration.® During the nineties, education in the United States was at the 
peak of formalism and verbalism, remoteness from the real life of the 
nation. At the present writing we are again well into the period of realign- 
ing education with life, with consequent disturbance of old ideas about 
learning.® In this account, we are for the moment chiefly concerned with 
explaining and destroying the misconception that learning consists of 
memorizing and repeating facts or empty verbalisms. 

The implications for teaching. As the full meaning of the foregoing 
discussion develops, students begin asking what can be done about it 
How may one teach so as to avoid these errors? More important, how 
does one get pupils to engage in genuine learning processes and to 
achieve useful outcomes^ Questions often call for illustration of specific 
classroom devices or methods. This is especially true of those students who 
have themselves come through a traditional school and who have never 
met, until this moment, any conception of learning other than the formal 
memorize-the-text procedure. These students are often thoroughly be- 
wildered. At this stage of the course, it is wholly impossible to give an 
adequate answer. Their own lack of background precludes it, not to men- 
tion die complexity of the total answer. This entire volume is designed to 
develop progressively detailed answers to this and other problems. Never- 
theless, enough must be said here to indicate to the student that the problem 
can in fact be met, and to show him some of the simpler devices It is also 
necessary to take advantage of the line of thought which is indicated by the 
student questions and which will be continuously stimulated and, it is 
hoped, satisfied as the couise develops. 

Major lines of attack to avoid this fallacy. First, the teacher must know 
the pupil’s background of experience, his interests and ambitions, and his 
capabilities so far as they can be determined. Pressures from parents, from 
the social class, from the peer society must be known. Learning activities 
and objectives can then be geared to the child’s level of maturity, his in- 
terests, present store of meanings, and attitudes. The unnatural pressures 

s For a highly compact account of this movement see William H. Burton, Introduc- 
tion to Education (New York, Appleton, 1934), pp. 241-302, 421-432. 

F T. Spaulding, High School and Life (New York, McGraw, 1938); What the 
High Schools Ought to Teach (Washington, D. C., American Council on Education, 
1940). 
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which drive to verbalisms, to inability to apply skills and facts, may thus be 
avoided. Pre-tests of information and understanding; inventories of inter- 
ests, problems, questions, and ambitions; vocabulary tests; problem situ- 
ation tests; improved essay examinations; biographies and sociometric 
analysis ; all will yield information. Techniques for this are summarized in 
Chapter 9. 

Second, the teacher should consciously break away from the “mastery-of- 
the-text” concept and give explicit attention to the total range of learning 
outcomes, Teachers should define explicitly the actual behavior patterns, 
meanings, attitudes, facts, and skills toward which learning may be guided. 
Teachers far too often do not know any objectives other than “cover the 
text” or “follow the course of study.” 

The nine types of outcome (illustrated very briefly below) are not sepa- 
rate and distinct, though any type of specific outcome may be the object of 
attention at a given time. 

1 . A behavior pattern is a characteristic way of reacting. It is an inte- 
grated collection of meanings, appreciations, and specific skills. A behavior 
pattern is the way an individual carries over into action what he has been 
learning. 

2. A value is the worth, goodness, beauty, or desirability of any person, 
object, process, or belief. It is determined by the way in which it satisfies 
our purposes, desires, aspirations, or ideals. (Children are confused by ab- 
stract statements and do not use them, but they do have values which they 
state in their own words.) 

3. Functional knowledge is any adaptive control of conduct which func- 
tions to make the results of one experience freely available in (transferred 
to) other experiences, 

4. An understanding is a general concept that results from organizing 
and interpreting the meanings -of various aspects of a given situation; from 
organizing and interpreting many specific illustrations; from generalizing 
experience. Understandings are in the form of generalizations, concepts, 
principles, theories, abstractions, universals, or generic statements. They 
are general, but they are not “generalities,” They are distinctly not the 
vague, incoherent “general understandings” of the average citizen. They are 
definite meanings clearly stated in declarative sentences. They vary from 
broad, general understandings in courses of study to the more limited gen- 
eralizations derived from given units or lesson series. The characteristics of 
valid understandings and, more important, the distinction between levels of 
understanding are clearly presented in the Forty-fifth Yearbook, Part I, 
referred to earlier, pages 27 to 43. This should be read at this point. 

Here, by way of illustration, are some understandings: 

Geographic environment vitally conditions the activities of people. 

The growing complexity of modern life makes cooperation not only desirable 
but imperatively necessary. 
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The architecture for any region, the way men build their homes, churches, or 
other buildings, depends upon the materials at hand, the climate, the purpose for 
which the building is intended, and the conception of beauty possessed by the 
builders. 

The development of culture is an evolving process. 

Newspapers play a huge part in molding public opinion. 

Newspapers carry propaganda as often as they carry news. 

Absence of a large middle class in any country predisposes that country to 
autocratic government and to revolution. 

The difficulties in deriving and stating understandings will be specially 
analyzed in Chapter 13. Literally thousands of illustrations are available 
and any sampling is hopelessly inadequate, but those listed above will suf- 
fice for preliminary contact 

5 An appreciation is a liking for and tendency to choose. It is a satisfy- 
ing emotional response. These, too, are numerous, but much easier to state 
than understandings. Several different forms are acceptable. A few illustra- 
tions would include: 

An appreciation of good poetry. 

An appreciation of the ballet. 

An appreciation of beauty in nature (or in sculpture, or in music, and so 
forth) . 

The desire to live an orderly and decent life and the tendency to choose 
things which contribute to that type of life. (This could be regarded as an atti- 
tude as well.) 

The appreciation of the contributions of various nations, races, and individ- 
uals to the masterpieces of literature (or art, or scientific invention, and so 
forth). Appreciation of these things is distinctly different from understanding of 
the same things. 

The enjoyment of unusual photographic shots and directional devices. (From 
a unit on moving pictures.) 

The desire to make one’s home beautiful and tasteful. 

Wonder and joy at the evidences of the unseen power of God as manifested 
in the coming of new life in the world of nature. (This could be regarded as an 
attitude and also as an understanding.) 

6. An attitude is a relatively constant tendency to act in certain direc- 
tions and in accord with certain mental patterns. Attitudes may be primarily 
intellectual (based on knowledge and understandiitg) , or emotional (based 
on appreciation) . Attitudes are sometimes called mind sets, patterns of con- 
duct, and so forth. Many of the appreciations cited above could be consid- 
ered as attitudes also. Further illustrations: 

An attitude of consideration and respect for other people when attending the 
theater. (This is manifested by observing such common courtesies as cheerfully 
taking one’s turn in line, not entering late, not standing in front of people who 
wish to see, not eating candy, not crushing paper, and maintaining silence.) 

Tolerance and respect for other person’s opinions, together with the mainte- 
nance ot independence of standards and opimons during discussion. 
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Respect for technical skills and contributions different from one’s own. (This 
could be an appreciation as well.) 

Attitude of willingness to cooperate. (There are definite understandings un- 
derlying cooperation and also appreciations regarding it; the attitude is still 
another thing.) 

Attitude that school rules and regulations should be obeyed. (An accompany- 
ing understanding here would be: School rules are necessary and useful in get- 
ting things done, avoiding disorder and waste of time.) Here we may comment 
upon the part played by useless and arbitrary rules in developing antagonistic 
attitudes on the part of pupils. 

Insistence upon reform of legislative machinery which will make it more 
simple, effective, and democratic. 

Active tendency to participate in the civic responsibilities of a citizen. 

Inquisitiveness toward natural and artificial phenomena; in learning how and 
why natural processes take place. 

Perseverance in any task which has been accepted. 

7. An ability is a generalized power to carry on an integrated complex 
of related activities. (An ability is difficult to define except in terms of itself. 
Illustrations will carry the point.) 

Ability to read. 

Ability to spell. 

Ability to write. 

These common but highly generalized abilities may be broken up into 
several dozen subsidiary abihties, each of which is a desired outcome of 
learning. Abilities, for instance: 

To read with acceptable speed and comprehension. 

To grasp at one glance an ever longer group of words. 

To skim. 

To find new materials in the solution of problems. 

To read more rapidly silently than orally. 

To evaluate what is read. 

Before proceeding, it should be noted that many of the abilities listed 
above either can b» classified as skills, or can be broken down into more 
specific skills, as we shall see presently. The fragmentary list does, however, 
indicate the complexity of outcomes in one supposedly simple subject. An 
even simpler subject — spelling — contains a diversity of outcomes undreamed 
of by the average citizen. Understandings, attitudes, abilities, and skills 
appear as follows; 

Increasing sensitivity to one’s own misspelling. 

Awareness of society’s attitude toward misspelling. 

The attitude of desiring to spell correctly. 

The development of systematic methods of studying spelling. 

The attitude and habit of systematically attempting to determine causes for 
one’s own misspelling. 
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Other general abilities often mentioned in courses and units are; 

To cooperate with others in given undertakings 

To use newspaper and magazine reviews and criticisms in guiding one’s selec- 
tion of motion pictures to see or books to read or plays to attend. 

To use logarithms and other mathematical formulas. 

To conduct group discussion in orderly fashion. 

To be able to check newspaper reports against standards, references, and 
sources of fact. 

8. A skill is facility in performance of any given response; it is a rela- 
tively fixed, relatively automatic response to similar and recurring situations. 
Skills may be either mental or motor. The special abilities referred to above 
include within them scores and scores of skills. In the general ability to 
compute, for instance, there are found such minute skills as counting, using 
tables, adding odd and even numbers, adding two-place numbers, adding 
columns of more than four, five, or six numbers, measuring, weighing, esti- 
mating What we commonly call addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division have within them a number of specific skills, most of which have 
to be learned. 

Reading involves such subsidiary skills as skill in recognizing new words, 
skill in pronunciation, skill in combining contextual clues in order to inter- 
pret unfamiliar words. Other related skills are the skills in using a table of 
contents, an index, topic headings, footnotes, bibliography. Library skills 
include the use of the card catalogue, the Reader’s Guide, the dictionary, 
book reviews, and similar tools. Skills useful both in securing content from 
reading material and in organizing outlines are skills in selecting a topic sen- 
tence, a summary sentence, and key words. Skills in punctuation, also, are 
necessary here The reading of a map in general is an ability, but there are 
certain specific skills within it such as the reading of symbols for various 
elevations, types of vegetation, natural resources, cities, and rivers. In the 
field of mechanic arts, there are any number of subsidiary skills in using 
certain tools 

9. A fact is any act, event, circumstance, or existence which comes to 
pass. It is determined by measuring, countmg, identifying, or by describing 
through consistent use of agreed-upon definitions of terms. 

The listing of outcomes could be continued for many pages to include the 
many varied outcomes derived from mdividual courses, units, or other 
teaching-learning experiences. Supplementation may take place through 
class reports as indicated at the end of this section. Further discussion and 
illustration are in the later chapter on the construction of units. 

Third, a wide variety of learnmg activities should be available. Teachers 
should deliberately break away from the read-question-recite-from-memory 
groove and use instead a wide variety of question types, readings, excur- 
sions, viewing of objects and processes and exhibits, group discussions, 
committee work, and many others. The modern school uses these as a 
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matter of course, The traditional school can greatly enrich learning experi- 
ences by using a variety of activities. Some idea of the diversity of learning 
experiences can be obtained from Mossman’s list: 

■ ■ 1 . Adventuring, exploring, trying, finding out, experimenting, investigating, 
searching, reaching, inquiring, extending, contemplating, collecting, ex- 
amining, questioning, proving, asking, studying. 

2. Creating, contriving, devismg, proposing, constructing, imagining, plan- 
ning, organizing, thinking, initiating. 

3. Cooperating, pooling, suggesting, helping, contributing, outgiving, discus- 
sing, refuting, talking, reporting, proposing, sharing, participating, com- 
municating. 

4. Judgmg, evaluating, deciding, considering, concluding, forming an opin- 
ion, summarizing, formulating. 

5. Consuming, enjoying, receiving, accepting, intaking, being affected, de- 
pending upon, listening. 

6. Recreating, resting, renewing, playing, singing, dancing, relaxing. 

7. Recording, drawmg, writing, expressing, painting, sculpturing. 

8. Repeating, reciting, practicing, drilling. 

9. Obeying, accepting, following, conforming, submitting. 

10. Dictating, controlling, ordering, forcing. 

This list of eighty general types of activities indicates the possibilities. 
Students may wish to glance over Diederich’s ” list which groups 177 activ- 
ities with some overlap into eight classes. The more specific use of these 
activities will be outlined in Chapter 13, on the development of units. A 
preliminary view of possibilities only is necessary here. 

Fourth, the teacher must consciously refuse to accept meaningless repeti- 
tion of what has been read, the glib use of words. It is staggering to see 
in some rooms, elementary pupils copying word for word from encyclo- 
pedias and other reference books. These materials are then read as class 
reports and many teachers seem utterly unaware that the pupil might as 
well be reading Chinese as far as ^ny meaning goes. In a report on the 
cocoa industry, a child read glibly that “oil is expressed from the bean 
under pressure.” Neither teacher nor pupils fluttered an eyelash. Later 
questioning developed that the boy had not the slightest glimmer of mean- 
ing for the sentence. He could not even guess what it might mean. He had 
copied from the encyclopedia. This might be said to be “education im- 
pressed on the bean under pressure.” The teacher in question was quite 
dumbfounded that anyone should question the procedure used. Later, under 
sympathetic supervision, she corrected this difficulty with enthusiasm. 

Fifth, skillful teachers will ask pupils to state ffieir meanings in words 
which.they.use every day. This is a simple direct test of understanding or 
meaning, A verbalist cannot meet it. 

^“Lois C. Mossman, The Activity Concept (New York, Macmillan, 1938), pp. 
54-55. By permission of the publishers. 

Paul B. Diederich, A Master List of Types of Pupil Activities, Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, College of Education, Ohio State Univ., Vol. IS (1936). 
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A sixth efiective method is to ask pupils to illustrate meanings with con- 
crete cases from their own personal experience or observation. A verbalist 
ordinarily cannot do this. Seventh, particularly on upper levels, pupils may 
be directed to read several accounts, preferably some which differ some- 
what or are in part contradictory, and to derive a meaning or understanding 
which can be defended. Eighth, pupils may be asked to evaluate critically 
their own statements, to list evidence, or otherwise support their under- 
standing against opposite views and against criticisms of assumptions under- 
lying their understanding. All these devices direct pupils to those learning 
processes by means of which understandings instead of verbalisms may be 
derived. Analysis, critical, logical, and factual support are substituted for 
uncritical acceptance, naive unawareness of assumptions, and lack of 
logic and fact. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 1 


The first three questions are simple ones of value to inexperienced teachers, 
or to teachers with very little training. Advanced students need not answer them 
but may be given the opportunity, if they wish it, to raise any questions about 
the implications. 


1. A girl about to take the state teachers’ 
examinations in various subjects discovered 
the night before the examination that she 
must take a quiz in agriculture. She had 
overlooked this in the announcement of the 
examination. She hurried out, bought the 
state-adopted text, and sat up most of the 
night to read it through. Next day she took 
the examination in agriculture and received 
a grade of 96. 

2. A father complained about his son’s 
education, saying he was shocked to find 
that the boy did not know where either Yu- 
catan or Tiinidad was, what hemp was, nor 
how to work problems by proportion. 


3. Another father complained that his 
son’s education had not trained him to think, 
to do, or to attack ordinary problems, on 
his own initiative. The boy had unusually 
high grades, but according to the father, al- 
ways came to the latter for planning and 
decisions which he should have been making 


Did she learn agriculture? 

What did she learn? 

What erroneous ideas of learn- 
ing lie back of such a situa- 
tion? 

What detrimental beliefs about 
learning are encouraged by 
this common procedure^ 


Was the father partially, wholly, 
or not at all right in his criti- 
cism? 

What definite questions might 
you ask this father in order to 
stimulate his thinking about 
education? 

Could you use any of the facts 
the father referred to and con- 
struct a question which would 
truly test the boy’s learning, or 
at least be aimed at testing iC 

Was the father partially, wholly, 
or, not at all right in criticiz- 
ing what his son had been 
learning? 

How do you account for the 
boy’s high grades in the face 
of inability to act intelligently^ 
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for himself. When the boy asked to go to What, in general, is the matter 
scout camp for a month, the father told him with the type of education 

he could if he would make all the plans given to this boy? 

himself, putting in writing the equipment, 
clothes, money, and so forth, he would need. 

Immediately upon arrival at camp, the boy 
had to write home for money and practically 
every day he wrote for some items of equip- 
ment that all the other boys had brought 
with them. 

4. When teachers really understand the objectives of their teaching in the 
terms set forth in this section, the whole process of teaching takes on a very 
different aspect. How will it be different? 

5. What is the meaning and significance of the statement that we should 
not learn subject matter but should learn from subject matter? 

6. The desirable learning products briefly introduced in this section may 
appear in textbooks, but far more often they do not. Why not? 

7. One author says that mathematics and the various physical and biological 
sciences are all primarily methods of thinking and that only in a secondary sense 
are they bodies of informational content, (u) What relation does this bear to 
the discussion in this section? (Z>) What guidance is there for teaching? 

8. In a certain large city, a teacher was discovered teaching “community 
civics” who did not know where the city hall was, whether the city had council 
or commission form of government, who the local political leaders were, and 
was unaware of a burning issue which at the moment had the city so divided in 
factions that a special election was necessary. Yet this teacher was an honor 
graduate of a well-known university, had majored in history, and possessed the 
requisite hours in education. 

a. What obviously are the outcomes of learning for which she is work- 
ing? 

b. Explain as well as you can how such a situation could possibly come 
about? 

c. What questions arise in your mind? 

d. Be on the lookout for similar observed situations in this or other 
fields. 

(Note. In answering the next two questions, reference should be constantly 
to the outcomes of general education only. That is, answer with reference to 
those learnings needed by all citizens for the general purposes of living, other 
than vocational. There are scores of specialized learnings desirable for technical 
and professional pursuits which will be acquired through special courses on 
upper levels. We are not concerned with these learnings at the moment. Keeping 
this distinction sharply in mind will eliminate much useless argument, save much 
time and energy, but more important, will greatly clarify thinking.) 

9. Show that useful facts, understandings, oi attitudes applicable to the 
ordinary affairs of life do or do not lesult from learning: 

a. The capitals of all the states. 

b. The list of products grown in sub-tropical regions. 

c. How to compute cube root. 

d. Why the United States returned the Boxer indemnity money. 

e. How the Gettysburg Address is regarded and why. 
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f. To recite from memory the Constitution of the United States; pages 
from Hamlet, Lady of the Lake. 

g. The argument in Burke’s speech. 

h. How to dance a quadrille, a fox trot, a rhumba, any current dance 
form. 

i. How to recognize words in prmt. 

j. How to remain cool even under provocation to anger. 

k. That the square on the hypotenuse of a right-angle triangle equals 
the sum of the squares on the other two sides. 

10. Illustrate the different levels of understandmg, generalization, or princi- 
ple which may be adequate for learners of different levels of maturity and expe- 
rience. Several students should give illustrations so that several subject-matter 
areas are included. 

11. Should any learning be required m school which shows no outcome in 
usable response? 

a. Give illustrations from current curriculums and school practice of 
materials and learned outcomes which are of no use anywhere in life. 

b. Give illustrations of materials and outcomes which could be acquired 
and which are clearly useful to all citizens constantly but which are 
not commonly included in current school curriculums, 

12. Should there be any placing of knowledge in “cold storage” at all? 

a. If the answer is yes, how are we to know what things to learn which 
will be useful later? Could they not be learned and used at present 
and not reserved for the future? 

b. If the answer is no, what changes would need to be made in curricu- 
lums, materials, and teaching practices as at present operated?, 

CLASS REPORTS 

1. Observe a number of teachers, or one teacher for several successive days. 
Prepare a brief summary report to be presented to the class, citing specific evi- 
dences of awareness or lack of it concerning the misconception of learning 
discussed in this section. Note the teacher’s analytic and inteipretive questions 
or the lack of them; his use of pupil experience; his use or neglect of real 
materials; his direction of class discussions; and his methods of supplementation. 

2. Supplement the report with a listing of the various types of learning 
activities utilized by the children. Make a critical comment upon their appro- 
priateness as used. 

3. Modern courses of study are increasingly including statements of objec- 
tives: general for a course, subject, center of interest or unit; and specific for 
actual sample teaching outlines. These objectives when achieved are learning 
outcomes. Lists of learning activities are also suggested. Examine a few selected 
modern courses of study and report’ 

a. The kind and form of statement of objectives, general, subject or 
unit, or other. 

b. The kind and form of statement of learning activities suggested for 
the teacher’s use. 

c. One report should compaie modern and traditional courses in these 
respects. 

4. Treat in like manner any printed or mimeographed unit outlines avail- 
able, and preferably the log of a unit which has been taught. 
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WRITTEN REPORTS 

1. Verbalisms are decried as learning outcomes. At the same time, it is clear 
that verbal methods and verbal learning must be widely used. Verbal learning is, 
as pointed out above, quite satisfactory under certain circumstances. 

a. List and analyze one or two crucial major educational problems 
raised by this situation. 

b. List and analyze three or four important teaching problems confront- 
ing the classroom teacher in this connection. 


READINGS 

Billett, Roy O., Fundamentals of Secondary School Teaching (Boston, Hough- 
ton, 1940), pp. 141-143, 153-167. These readings especially good for Ques- 
tions 6, 7, and 8. 

Frederick, Robert W., Ragsdale, Clarence E., and Salisbury, Rachel, Direct- 
ing Learning (New York, Appleton, 1938), pp. 13-15, 24-29. 

Lee, J. Murray, and Lee, Dorris M., The Child and His Curriculum, 2nd ed. 
(New York, Appleton, 1950), pp. 246-248. 

Mossman, Lois C., The Activity Concept (New York, Macmillan, 1939, pp. 
54-55. Incidentally, there is an interesting series of dates on pp. 177-184 
giving some of the high lights on the development of diverse activities in 
learning since 1387. 

Tippett, James S., and others, Schools for a Growing Democracy (Boston, 
Ginn, 1936). Summarizes “demands of the democratic state” in terms of di- 
verse outcomes. This excellent little book is cited only as a sample of many 
other similar discussions of rich and varied outcomes. 


SPECIAL 

The writer has found that students are almost universally aided in under- 
standing this and the following misconceptions of learning if they read the 
following reference. Students should be advised to avoid confusion and argu- 
ment over Morrison’s ideas on “permanence” and “mastery.” We are here di- 
rectly concerned only with the nature of learning outcomes. 

Morrison, Henry C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, rev. ed. 
(Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1931), Chs. 2, 3, 4, pp. 16-62. Ch. 2 is of 
particular value foi this first misconception. 


Section 2 

DESIRABLE OUTCOMES OF LEARNING ARE 
RECOGNIZED, BUT THE TYPE OF LEARNING 
STRESSED IS INADEQUATE TO PRODUCE THEM 

The material in this section is so closely related to that in the preceding 
one that overlap is inevitable. The error of accepting as satisfactory out- 
comes isolated facts and skills, and particularly verbalisms, leads to an even 
more serious error. Widespread confusion exists regarding the power of cer- 
tain learning products to control conduct in the world. Many citizens and 
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teachers sincerely believe that memorizing the Constitution will produce 
good citizens; that compulsory flag saluting produces patriotism; that learn- 
ing much formal grammar aids one in writing and speaking good English; 
that the accumulation of great masses of fact will insure good thinking; that 
“hard” subjects train attention and concentration; that Latin and algebra 
train one to think. These are perfect illustrations of “substitutive” behavior. 
Not an iota of evidence exists anywhere to support these widespread beliefs. 

Memorizing the Constitution produces the ability to repeat the Constitu- 
tion, and has very little to do with producing the understandings, attitudes, 
and abilities necessary to citizenship. Good citizenship and patriotism alike 
are integrated patterns of action. To learn to be good citizens, pupils must 
perform the various activities making up good community living. The learn- 
ing products must be not memorized formulas, but definite attitudes and 
habits of cooperation, tolerance, working together in groups, participation 
in give-and-take discussion, willingness to accept group decisions, ability to 
face and analyze change, and many others. Citizenship involves far more 
than the nominating of class offleers, voting, and holding formal meetings 
under rules of order. Ability to patter glibly that “the government is made 
up of three departments, legislative, judicial, and executive,” and the ability 
to run through the formula for amending the Constitution have practically 
nothing at all to do with understanding our government. A study of pres- 
sure groups, of factors coming between the citizen and his government, of 
factors affecting public opinion; studies of the reliability of newspapers, of 
local governmental problems, crime, police corruption, of the rise of new 
forms of municipal government such as the city manager and cabinet, of 
civil service reform, of deficiencies m our own democracy as well as of its 
splendid achievements, of community health and disease control; an analysis 
of local governmental organizations and problems at first hand — all these 
are far more likely to produce functioning learning. 

Too great reliance on intellectual verbalism to control conduct. The 
school has traditionally relied upon intellectual understandings or meanings 
as the proper learning products with which one may meet life problems suc- 
cessfully. We may repeat, this is substitutive behavior at its worst. The 
school has traditionally neglected other types of learning, particularly in- 
tegrated patterns of action, not to mention attitudes, appreciations, and 
values.^^ 

An illustration: verbalism substituted for patterns of action. Before 
taking up scientific evidence, we may cite one incident showing how disas- 
trous this particular blunder concerning learning can be. In competition for 
a substantial prize offered by civic bodies, a high-school student submitted 
a remarkably fine “Civic Code” setting forth the ideals, duties, and functions 

12 An interesting and provocative book by a layman discusses this general point 
and in fact the theme of this chapter See Gove Hambidge, New Aims In Education 
(New York, Whittlesey House, 1940) 
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of the good citizen. This code was widely distributed The student was duly 
acclaimed as having learned remarkably well the basic things necessary to 
good citizenship. His teachers of civics and history were given credit for 
having produced desirable learnmg products A few months after gradua- 
tion from high school, this boy was caught red-handed planting a bomb in 
the office of the leading newspaper. At the police station, it was discovered 
that he had for some time been associating with and participating in the 
escapades of a gang of young hoodlums and bootleggers. He had been sell- 
ing narcotics to high-school students at the time he wrote the splendid code 
of the good citizen! The first reaction is to say that the boy had not really 
learned anything about citizenship Not quite He had unquestionably 
learned — but not the appropriate learnings. He had learned the proper 
words to say in response to given situations. He had learned verbalisms 
about citizenship. He had not learned the understandings, attitudes, abilities, 
and patterns of behavior which really constitute citizenship. To know what 
is right is one thing. To wish to do right and to possess the habits of right 
conduct are two quite different things. Transfer, of course, does exist, as 
will be shown a few pages further on. The trouble was not that he had not 
learned, but that he had learned the wrong kind of response for use in his 
own life. 

But, says the naive citizen, how can one possibly use these fine-sounding 
statements and still have no meanings to go with them? How can one act 
one way and make excellent statements upholding quite different behavior? 
We need not at this stage go into intricate psychological explanations. The 
fact is plain; we do this thing regularly and extensively. The social, political, 
and religious discussions of the average citizen around the dinner table, 
around the fireplace, in commuters’ trams, in clubs, wherever groups meet, 
are largely made up of meaningless verbalism. As a further and ironic illus- 
tration, we may note that the average citizen recognizes this clearly even as 
he engages in the practice. He criticizes “lip service,” “clap-trap,” and 
“empty words.” Unfortunately, these faults are present only in his friends 
and neighbors, in the opposite political party, in the other church, some- 
times in his wife, but never in himself. 

Psychologically, it is simple and easy to say one thing and to act other- 
wise. The practice is even socially acceptable, sometimes demanded, how- 
ever, besides perpetuating ignorance and non-thinking, it is destructive of 
social and moral values — though this is not so easy to see. Verbalisms are 
used to cover up and gloss over reprehensible conditions in social inter- 
course, in the industrial world, in the church, and elsewhere. It is by no 
means far-fetched to say that this intellectual characteristic is one of the 
basic evils underlying the present ills of Western society. 

What has all this widespread discussion to do with our original topic, 
learning? The formal traditional school which accepts verbalisms as end 
results, which imposes verbalisms on pupils, actually educates for this false- 
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ness of life Pupil reports copied bodily and containing words which could 
not possibly have meaning for those pupils are accepted without question. 
Oral statements which are obviously divorced from any meaningful content 
are accepted without question or analysis. Untold numbers of teachers and 
curriculums are perpetuating this intellectual blimder. Fortunately, modern 
curriculums and increasing numbers of modern teachers are vigorously cor- 
recting the situation. 

Skills learned in isolation do not always function in real situations. 

Commonplace illustrations of this are found in the pupils who spell words 
correctly in columns in the spelling lessons but misspell the same words in 
compositions. Good handwriting in the exercise books becomes illegible in 
everyday papers. Many pupUs can add, subtract, multiply, and divide al- 
most any given set of numbers, but they still fail miserably in problem- 
solving. Skill in addition is one type of learning. Ability to judge when to 
add is a wholly different one. Both must be learned, preferably m functional 
situations. A pupil has not “learned to add” until he has acquired both types 
of learning product. 

The splitting of learnings and misconception of the power of certain 
learnings to control conduct can be extreme, as illustrated by the following 
case. A child was found who could add, multiply, subtract, or divide accu- 
rately when told what to do. Since she passed “standard tests,” teachers and 
parents were satisfied. But she was unable to use these skills in life. Left to 
herself, she was likely to subtract numbers meant to ’be multiplied or di- 
vided, or vice versa. Oral diagnosis elicited the following statement: 

I know what to do by looking at the examples. If there are only two numbers 
in the reading, I subtract. If there are lots of numbers, I add. But if there are 
just two numbers and one is littler than the other, then it is a hard problem. 

I divide to see if they come out even, but if they don’t, I multiply. 

This is an extreme case, to be sure, but there do appear many children who 
say, “If I only knew what kind of problem this was, I could work it.” They 
have acquired some learnings but not the necessary ones. 

Many parents and teachers are proud that their children can “say the 
multiplication tables.” Very often, however, some of these children cannot 
multiply well in real situations. It is much better to teach children to multi- 
ply in functional situations than to “say the multiplication tables.” Later the 
children will probably construct the tables for themselves. That is the way 
the tables were made in the first place by bright, mature adults. Again we 
have an illustration of forcing subject-matter forms constructed by mature 
adults on immature children. 

Ssientifie evidence that one learning product does not guarantee 
another. Can these incidents and common-sense generalizations be con- 
firmed by scientific data? Yes, a very large number of investigations may be 
found in the literature. An extremely brief illustrative sampling follows. 
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For instance, one of the most persistent claims of traditional teachers is 
that “thorough study of grammar” is a guarantee of good language usage. 
The claim persists in the face of scientific evidence to the contrary accumu- 
lated over a period of nearly a third of a century. There is not an iota of 
evidence anywhere to support this claim! There is a huge body of evidence 
showing that for most pupils there is no connection between knowledge of 
the rules of grammar and good language usage. In fact, knowledge of gram- 
mar correlates no more closely with composition than does any other school 
subject. Learning formal grammar has no immediate transfer effect on ap- 
plied English grammar or functional grammar. The brighter pupils do gen- 
eralize rules in various fields, including grammar, and apply them — when 
they remember to do so! In one study it was shown that pupils given four 
years of formal grammar in high school steadily improved their ability to 
define and pick out grammatical terms, to parse and analyze sentences. 
These pupils did not, however, improve in oral and written usage. Control 
groups given instruction in language usage steadily improved their ability 
to speak and write well, though they knew a minimum of grammar. 

Another illustration of confusion between learning products is seen in the 
claim that “learning” huge masses of fact first is a necessary foundation for 
thinking. This statement comes not only from the “text-covering” teacher 
who crams his pupils, and from the teacher who is rationalizing his inability 
to do anything else, but from many who should know better. Facts are 
necessary to thinking, but the necessary facts will be learned better during 
thinking or problem-solving. Facts and thinking are learned functionally 
and in part simultaneously. It is further claimed that pupils who know great 
masses of facts will be able to think well about and with these facts. A num- 
ber of important scientific investigations flatly contradict these ideas. Tyler 
found the correlation between information and ability to infer to be only 
.29. Judd has shown the necessity of teaching directly for the various 

18 J. Paul Leonard, “The Effect of Recent Research upon the Selection and Place- 
ment of Items of Grammar in Secondary School Curriculum,” Journal of Educational 
Research Vol. 31 (April, 1938), pp. 599-607. 

Ellen Frogner, “Grammar Approach vs. Thought Approach in Teaching Sentence 
Structure,” The English Journal, Vol. 28 (September, 1939), pp. 518-526; Vol 29 
(October, 1940), pp. 653-655. 

Robert C. Pooley, “English Language and Grammar,” Review of Educational Re- 
search, Vol. 4 (April, 1934), pp. 146-147, 218-220; Vol. 7 (April, 1937), pp. 135-138. 

H. N. Rivlin, Functional Grammar, Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
No. 435 (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ., 
1930). 

Dora V. Smith, “English Grammar Again,” The English Journal, Vol. 27 (October, 
1938), pp. 643-649; “The Contributions of Research to Teaching and Curriculum- 
making in English — July, 1934, to July, 1937," Vol. 27 (April and May, 1938), pp. 
295-311, 409-420. 

i'* Ralph Tyler, Measuring the Ability to Infer, Educational Research Bulletin, Col- 
lege of Education, Ohio State Univ., Vol. 9 (1930), pp. 475-480. 

1“ Charles H. Judd and others, Education as the Cultivation of the Higher Mental 
Processes (New York, Macmillan, 1936). 
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abilities and skills in thinking if they are to be achieved. Tyler/® Enrich/^ 
Brueckner/® and others have demonstrated the necessity of testing for all 
of the major desired outcomes. Testing which shows the presence of soma 
outcomes does not guarantee that others are also present. Each must be 
taught directly and tested for itself. The acquisition of facts or knowledge 
does not guarantee understandings, meanings, or abilities to use the facts. 
The acquisition of skills and processes does not necessarily bring with it de- 
sirable understandings and meanings which often need to be correlated with 
the processes, Many investigations show that pupils on both upper- and 
loM'er-school levels do not acquire the abilities of scientific procedure merely 
by taking science courses as taught at present.^® 

Transfer between learning products. The foregoing might seem to imply 
that aU learning is specific and that certain learnings alone will control given 
life situations. Nothing could be further from the truth. First, common sense 
shows that there is an overlapping of many everyday learnings in their abil- 
ity to function in real situations. It is well known that facts and information 
do actually control behavior very well for certain types of intelligence and 
in certain types of situations. Emotional controls will, however, often direct 
behavior in direct defiance of the facts. Second, there are reliable scien- 
tific evidences that some transfer does take place under given conditions; 
that is, that various learning outcomes overlap in ability to control life 
situations, 

For instance, returning to the grammar-language issue, it has been proved 
that a study of Latin will increase the bright pupil’s English vocabulary, 
especially his knowledge of words derived from Latin, hut only when the 
methods of instruction are designed to secure this transfer Dull pupils do 
not profit. In another study,®^ not only was no transfer secured, but the 
greatest vocabulary gains were made by the pupils who studied no foreign 
language at all! Even graduate students will fail to transfer simple principles. 
In one experiment®* only 6 per cent failed to square jc -]- y correctly, but 
28 per cent failed to carry the principle over to the squaring of bx -f- bz. It 
has been shown that if one is to learn to define accurately and to use defini- 

15 Ralph Tyler, Constructing Achievement Tests (Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State Univ. 
Press, 1934), pp. 6-7. 

11 A. E. Eurich, in Studies in College Examinations (Minneapolis, Minn., Univ of 
Minnesota Press, 1936), pp 51-66. 

15 Leo J. Brueckner, “Intercorrelations of Arithmetic Abilities,” Journal of Expen- 
inental Education, Vol. 3 (September, 1934), pp. 42-44. 

15 Francis D. Curtis, Third Digest of Investigations in the Teaching of Science 
(Philadelphia, Blakiston, 1939), p. 279. 

*5 S. L. Pressey, Psychology and the New Education (New York, Harper, 1933), 
pp. 500-501. 

21 Clifford Woody, “The Influence of the Teaching of First- Year French on the 
Acquisition of English Vocabulary,” Studies in Modem Language Teaching, Vol. 17 
(New York, Macmillan, 1930), pp. 149-184. 

*2 E. L. Thorndike, “The Effect of Changed Data upon Reasoning,” Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, Vol. 5 (1922), pp, 33-38. 
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tions properly, there must be definite critical analysis of the features of a 
definition. Mere drfil in defining has little effect. 

The flexibility and adaptability, that is, the wider use of given learning 
products is decidedly enhanced by (a) deliberately teaching for transfer or 
generalizing, (h) using lifelike situations in teaching, (c) providing for 
much application. 

Transfer is also greatly affected by (d) the intelligence level of the 
learner. One important study showed that pupils of low I.Q tend to improve 
in English more adequately if they do not study a foreign language; pupils 
of average I.Q. do about as well with or without foreign language study; 
and the pupils with high intelligence show improvement in English as a re- 
sult of transfer from the study of foreign language.®* Many other experi- 
ments, which need not be cited here, show clearly the relation of intelligence 
to transfer. Still others indicate that similarity between the situations — orig- 
inal learning and transfer situation — is a factor.®® 

Variations among pupils in transfer. Morrison described in interesting 
fashion certain significant differences among students in their reactions to 
traditional curriculums. If pupils are first traditionally tested on assigned 
material and then again genuinely tested for functional learning in handling 
new materials or situations, three types of pupils are discovered.®® The first, 
which Morrison calls the lesson learner type, makes excellent grades on 
prepared material; that is, a good daily showing on the assignment. These 
pupils, however, show no independent power with new material. They can 
read prepared assignments in French, but they cannot read French other- 
wise; they can work assigned exercises in mathematics, but they cannot rec- 
ognize real situations which call for the application of the mathematical 
principles involved. These are the pupils who say, “What do I do next?” 
When pressed for interpretation or implication, they retreat behind the 
statement, “That is what the book said.” These pupils have learned their 
lessons, but they have not learned. The second group is designated as the 
transfer type, since there is evidently some transfer from the daily prepara- 
tion activities to real situations. In preparing the assignments, in doing the 
exercises, in studying the lessons, these pupils do actually acquire the de- 

23 G. P. Meredith, “Consciousness of Method as a Means of Transfer of Training,” 
Forum of Education, Vol 5 (1927), pp. 37-45. 

2* O. H. Werner, “The Influence of the Study of Modern Foreign Languages on the 
Development of Desirable Abilities m English,” Studies in Modern Language Teach- 
ing, Vol. 17 (New York, Macmillan, 1930), pp. 97-145 Also, M N Woodring, A 
Study of the Quality of English in Latin Translations, Teachers College Conti ibutions 
to Education, No. 187 (New York, Teachers College, Buieau of Publications, Colum- 
bia Umv., 1925). 

2® Students wishing further study of the problem of transfer will note the special 
assignment at the end of this section. 

23 Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary Schools, rev. ed. 
(Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1931), pp. 57 fl. 
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sired learning product, whatever it may be. As indicated in preceding para- 
graphs, good teaching will aid this type. Transfer-type pupils do turn up 
under even the poorest kind of teaching. Under ordinary conditions the 
number is small. The third group Morrison calls the direct learners. Their 
processes are not easily explained. These pupils make a poor showing on 
the traditional school tasks; they do assignments badly; their recitations are 
distinctly unacceptable. Oddly enough, they do acquire genuine learning 
products and can demonstrate them. When tested in real situations, on new 
materials, and in lifelike cases, they manifest real power. They have achieved 
functional learning by direct processes of their own. Many of them are ill- 
adapted to traditional school conditions, some so much so that they become 
“problem cases.” Often the fault lies with the school instead of the pupil. It 
is from this group that come many of the individuals who were conspicuous 
school failures but who are equally conspicuous for genuine success in life. 

The implications for teaching. It is clear that the only way to be sure 
that the numerous and diverse learning products we seek are achieved is to 
teach for them. There is increasingly among teachers a tendency to set down 
explicitly the desired learnings. We have too long simply taught, and hoped 
that certain outcomes would eventuate. There is increasing understanding of 
the nature and power of different types of outcomes. We need not repeat what 
was said above about teaching for transfer. This involves giving practice in 
generalizing, in applying generalizations to new situations. Compartmenta- 
lized subject matter will be minimized and lifelike situations increasingly 
used in teaching. Pupils will be made conscious of the interrelations of 
knowledge. Attitudes and ideals likewise will be made objective. Fmally, it 
will be recognized that transfer is never complete nor automatic. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 2 


1. Scores of pupils have no idea what 
they are saying when repeating the flag sa- 
lute. Asked to write it out, there appear such 
expressions- I pejur legens; I plaig alegins; 
I pledge a legion; to the Republicans; one 
nation invisable; one nation inavisable; with 
liberty and jesters. 


Show how this illustrates a num- 
ber of misconceptions of 
learning. 

How could this be corrected, 
granting that we should retain 
the constant compulsory repe- 
tition of the salute? 

Suggest a number of more effec- 
tive ways of developing rev- 
erence and love for the flag. 


2. At a college gathering a professor of Is this man likely to be wholly, 
literature stated that vaccination was non- partially, or not at all a corn- 

sense. A medical professor outlined in sim- petent professor of literature? 

pie terms evidence to the contrary, but he 
was told courteously that nonetheless vacci- 
nation was foolish and ineffective. 
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3. A candidate for teaching completes What does it mean to be scien- 
ce. required courses in education witli a tific? 

major in science. He is certificated to teach Does it make any difference for 
science. He is wholly ignorant, however, of his teaching whether he un- 
what it means to be scientific. derstands the “scientific atti- 

tude" or not? 

Should his training in science af- 
fect in any way his views in 
art, religion, ethics, econom- 
ics, and politics? Why, or why 
not? 

How could he major in science 
and yet be “unscientific’’? 

4. Some years ago, the application of a Explain the instructor’s appar- 

student for a well-paid fellowship was re- ently hard-hearted attitude in 

fused because his grades were far below the terms of the accepted defini- 

required level. Personal reports indicated tion of learning. 

generally low-level attention, lack of meth- Construct a brief statement set- 
ods of attack, and lack of persistence. Learn- ting forth what you think the 

mg of this, the student came and pleaded to student believed about the na- 

be accepted. He admitted frankly that his ture of learning, of the ability 

grades were low because he had gone out to do, to organize, 

for campus activities, had enjoyed college 
life, and had put his attention on gaining 
benefits from college other than those de- 
rived from the classroom. 

He said that he knew he could do the 
work if given the fellowship; he was settling 
down now and would dig in; he would study 
because it was easy for him; he would get 
his work done and on time; he would faith- 
fully turn in the required reports He was 
told, as kindly as possible, that in reality he 
would not dig in; he would not be able to 
do the work; he would not be able to organ- 
ize and compile the detailed reports, even 
though he was given full credit for sincerity 
in saying and believing that he would do 
these things. 

The instructor explained that he had had 
four years of excellent training in not dig- 
ging in, in not studying, in not finishing on 
time, in not attacking problems that were 
difficult and complex. “But,” said the stu- 
dent, “that doesn’t make any difference now. 

I know I can do the work.” 

5. Duplicate the story of the boy and the civic code, illustrating the error of 
misconceiving the use and power of certain learning products. 

6. Observe a teacher or a number of teachers for evidence of awareness or 
ignorance of this misconception. It is very easy to fall into the error outlined in 
this section. Effort to recognize it as it occurs will sensitize students to the enor. 
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Prepare a report to be made in class. Look for the use of words beyond com- 
prehension of pupils; for the acceptance of reports from pupils which obviously 
have no meaning for the pupil; for careful checkmg to see that pupils do under- 
stand the teachei’s explanations and their classmates’ reports; for skills drilled 
in isolation with no reason in use. Watch for careful definition by the teacher of 
hei objectives in contrast with vague, hopeful, general statements as to desired 
outcomes. Watch for use of life situaUons and discussion of real problems 
Watch for evidences of transfer and teaching foi transfer. 

7. The direct-learner type of pupil achieves functional learnings in a lesson- 
learning school. How do you account for this? 

READINGS 

Frederick, Robert W., Ragsdale, Clarence E., and Salisbury, Rachel, Direct- 
ing Learning (New York, Appleton, 1938), Ch. 6, pp. 110-128, is an excellent 
supplement for this section. Probably only similar discussion available. Pp. 
459-492 of Ch. 24 deal with problem-solving and for that type discuss ad- 
mirably the implications of this section. 

Special References on the Transfer of Training 

(Some student groups will need further quick reading on transfer. The follow- 
ing references are secondary treatments and will serve the purposes of most 
groups. Original sources are easily traceable through the footnotes in these sec- 
ondary summaries and also in the library.) 

Billett, Roy O., Fundamentals of Secondary School Teaching (Boston, 
Houghton, 1940), pp. 153-167. 

Burton, William H., Introduction to Education (New York, Appleton, 1934), 
pp. 403-408. 

CoMMiNS, W. D., Principles of Educational Psychology (New York, Ronald, 
1937), Ch. 14. 

Frederick, Robert W., Ragsdale, Clarence E., and Salisbury, Rachel, Direct- 
ing Learning. See full citation above. 

Implications of Research for the Classroom Teacher, 1939 Yearbook of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers (with American Educational Research 
Association) . Scattered references to be found through Chs. 8-14, particularly 
p. 116. 

Lee, J. Murray, and Lee, Dorris M., The Child and His Curriculum, 2nd ed. 
(New York, Appleton, 1950), pp. 169-172. 

CLASS REPORTS ON TRANSFER OF TRAINING 

Students who need further acquaintance with the facts of transfer will find 
that reports on investigations within their own major subject field will be inter- 
esting and particularly enlightening. For mstance, there have been scores of 
studies of transfer in the field of mathematics. Many have been done with Latin 
as a base; others use modern foreign languages. Studies on grammar and transfer 
would fill a small book. 

Individual students or small committees may select a subject area and sum- 
marize a number of selected experiments. Various compiled summaries of 
references are available. These should be supplemented by current references 
from psychological and educational journals. 
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Section 3 

THE OUTCOMES OF LEARNING ARE THOUGHT 
TO BE SIMPLE INSTEAD OF COMPLEX, 

SINGLE INSTEAD OF NUMEROUS AND VARIED 

(thought of as purely intellectual, as compartmentalized, 
as definite and concrete instead of as adaptable responses) 

Learning outcomes are actually numerous, varied, and complex. Tradi- 
tional teachers tend to think of products of learning in rather specific and 
limited terms. The child is to learn a set of dates, the facts about the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the multiplication tables, the countries of South 
America — and that’s that. Even when they try to develop attitudes and 
appreciations, as many good traditional teachers do, these are regarded as 
limited dhect outcomes 

We have indicated earlier that such outcomes as behavior patterns con- 
tain many learnings integrated into a functioning whole. Meanings, under- 
standings, attitudes, and special abilities are themselves not single and sim- 
ple. Any given mental, emotional, or motor construct achieved by a learner 
on any level is made up of several learnings. 

New points may be added here: The several learnings which emerge from 
any experience are achieved simultaneously. The complex of learnings may 
contain detrimental outcomes as well as the desired beneficial ones. The 
various learnings concomitant to the major objective are acquired whether 
the teacher has them in mind or not; sometimes even over opposition by 
the teacher 

Illustrations of varied outcomes. A young teacher assigned to a school 
in a remote oil field region of the Southwest arrived to find her school to be 
a dirty, ramshackle building set in a bare, sun-baked yard. Paint had long 
since peeled off. The inside was indescribably dirty. Floors, walls, and win- 
dows had evidently not been washed for a long time. There were no curtains, 
pictures, or decorations of any type. Her pupils were to be the difficult- 
looking children of poor laborers brought in to do the very rough work of 
the oil field. Truly a dreary prospect! Rising to the challenge, the teacher, 
in the few days remaining before school opened, scrubbed and cleaned. 
After using much soap and water, she bought and hung some bright, inex- 
pensive curtains. She cut attractive pictures from old magazines and placed 
them about the room. With a few bright-colored decorations of various 
sorts, a potted plant or two requisitioned from one of the better homes, and 
some new paint, she gave life and color to the room Long before the open- 
ing hour, the first of her pupils came to school: a bedraggled girl from a 
squalid cabin stood silently in the doorway and then entered shyly. She 
gazed around for some minutes, ignoring the teacher, and then spoke, 
“Hram, a pretty house what you got here! I think mebbe I likes to live here 
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better than by my house.” Happily, expectantly, she entered this beautiful 
place. This youngster came to school to learn to read and write. Before the 
first lessons, she had begun to learn other important things — standards of 
cleanliness, neatness, and beauty. She had begun to respond to several 
aspects of the total environment. Her learning responses were numerous, 
varied, and eventually complex. They were stimulated by factors seemingly 
not directly connected with the obvious busmess of the school — ^reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. Who can doubt that she worked harder and learned 
better even these more direct and obvious outcomes than she would have in 
the formerly dirty, shabby schoolroom? 

At the other end of the educational system may be cited the instance of 
the college student majoring in chemistry. He was constantly at work in the 
laboratory on problems of his own which grew out of the class work. His 
fellows scoffed at him, urging him to drop all this extra work for the more 
worth-while pursuits of the campus. Their chief argument was, “What do 
you get out of it? You can’t get a grade or extra credit for it. There is 
nothing in it for you.‘' But there was. This student was acquiring an im- 
mense amount of mformation in his field, increasing his laboratory skills, 
and more important, was developing a genuine and aggressive intellectual 
interest in the field of industrial chemistry. He was learning much more than 
did his classmates, and far more than the instructor set out to teach. 

Responses may be positive or negative. The foregoing stories illustrate 
a fundamental fact about learning: Pupil responses to a given situation are 
numerous and not single, likely to be complex instead of simple. The addi- 
tional responses may be negative or positive. A boy may learn to read, but 
he may also learn to detest reading, to avoid reading as a source of pleasure 
or information in solving life problems. These results are all secured by the 
teacher whether he wills it or not. Many adults acquired in school their 
present dislike for literature, art, and music. Part of this, in some cases, is 
owing to the nature of the individual, but much of it is unquestionably 
owing to the analytic methods used in school. Literature, which should be 
taught lor enjoyment, has been taught as if literary production or critical 
evaluation were the desired outcomes. These aims are obviously pointless in 
all general classes in the fields mentioned. In addition, so-called “good liter- 
ature” has been forced in adult form on immature secondary-school pupils 
Advanced literary forms have been forced on many high-school pupils with 
the reading abilities and interests of sixth- or eighth-grade pupils. The in- 
evitable result has been to bury the attraction beneath a tangle of analysis 
and criticism. The methods of teaching literature used in many high schools 
and colleges are so different from the method a normal mind would apply 
in reading for enjoyment that ennui, disgust, and antagonism result — in fact, 
are learned. 

On the positive side, note that pupils may learn the ordinary content of 
history and at the same time learn to apply historical generalizations to cur- 
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rent problems. The study of the stories of Nathan Hale and Benedict Arnold 
may develop several valuable understandings and appreciations quite apart 
from the historical facts. On the other hand, this natural process of making 
numerous and varied learning responses to a situation may be inhibited by 
poor teaching. Pupils may go through courses in civics and government but 
fail to acquire the ideals, attitudes, and habits of good citizenship. Many 
high-school classes (and women’s clubs) discuss “current events” vigor- 
ously, but do not care whether the local community is well governed or not. 
It is quite possible to study grammar and get good grades for repeating the 
rules, but be unable to write a letter which will convey drought. 

This characteristic of learning — that responses are diverse and are made 
simultaneously to more than one factor in the learning situation, and may 
be negative as well as positive — ^has never had the prominence it deserves 
until very recently. It now seems to be permeating the work of alert ele- 
mentary teachers and more slowly gaining recognition on higher levels. The 
student, be he kindergartner or collegian, learns more than the text, the 
assignment, or what the teacher sets out to offer. The key is the teacher’s 
method and manipulation of the total learning situation. Everyone has 
noted with the passing years a distinct change in the attitude of children, 
particularly in the lower grades, toward school.^^ Today, eager youngsters, 
hating to miss any part of the school program, replace the 

. . . Whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school. 

Modern methods teach children more than “the three R’s.” They teach liking 
for school; pride in accomplishment; standards of conduct; ability to evalu- 
ate and use what is learned; willingness to persist in the face of difficulty; 
the more complex intellectual and emotional learnings such as generalized 
attitudes and ideals; neatness and accuracy; attitudes toward one’s work, 
one’s classmates and teachers; likes and dislikes for persons, processes, and 
ideas. True, carry-over is not automatic, but it can be enhanced by proper 
teaching. 

The implications for teaching. Again, as with the first misconception, 
only a few general suggestions can be given to satisfy the student’s inquiries 
at this point. The general principle is that methods .of teaching must take 
into account far, far more than do the simple procedures commonly associ- 
ated with school-keeping. In fact, it seems that the bare routine facts which 

Claire T. Zyve and others, Willingly to School (New York, Round Table Press, 
1934) An interesting photographic record of activities in the new school. 

Albion H. Horrall and others, Lefs Go to School (New York, McGraw, 1938). 

Were We Guinea Pigs? Ohio State University High School, Class of 1938 (New 
York. Holt. 1938). 
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the school has insisted upon for generations can be “taught” and “learned” 
under almost any method. Certainly normal children seem to acquire even- 
tually enough of reading, writing, and arithmetic in any and all schools to 
get along. To be sure, the time of acquisition will differ greatly from method 
to method, and in many cases pupils get little else. In order to achieve more 
subtle learning outcomes and to avoid undesirable ones, the teacher must 
take into account all the factors in the learning situation. The very appear- 
ance of the classroom, the decorations, the kind and amount of instruc- 
tional materials, the teacher’s attitude and temperament, his appearance and 
dress, the state of health of the pupil, the type of home from which he comes, 
the security and peace of that home or the lack of it, the type of rewards 
offered by the school, the provision for successes by pupils — ^all these and 
scores of others need to be taken into account by the teacher. This is all the 
more important when it is remembered that while some of __&e learjjings 
desired will be incidental to the chief purpose motivating -the learner-, they 
must 6e matters of, conscious, consideration by the teacher. 

'The good teacher will utilize and encourage all spontaneous and self- 
motivated learning. He will be sympathetic with difficulties, with errors, and 
with slow progress. He will encourage and accept questions from pupils. He 
will know that when pupils are working purposefully on problems of value 
to themselves, various types of learning outcomes are sure to develop. He 
will make the numerous and varied learning outcomes matters of conscious 
concern and plannmg. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 3 


Analysis and oral discussion of the following questions should be completed 
before the reading is begun: 


1. In one of Kipling’s tales there is re- 
counted thje struggles of a little boy learning 
to read. He and his tutor wrestle with the 
problem long and valiantly, but progress is 
slow and halting. The process is an unhappy 
one for both participants. At last the day 
comes when the tutor says, “You have 
learned to read.” The boy throws down his 
book, saying, “Now I can read — ^I shall 
never read again!” 


List several learnings which un- 
doubtedly took place here. 

Which of these were consciously 
sought by the tutor? Which 
were not? 

In advance of moi e technical 
knowledge on your part, at- 
tempt to explain psychologi- 
cally the total outcome of this 
incident. 


2. In an English class there arose vigor- 
ous discussion about aviation. Pupils were 
asking questions right and left. Finally, one 
asked the teacher if she could tell him how 
many times an airplane propeller turned per 
minute (revolutions per minute, or “RPM”) . 
The teacher silenced the whole discussion, 


List as well as you can what 
learnings might have taken 
place (in English, personality, 
etc.) if the discussion had 
been encouraged. 

List some that may have emerged 
under the given circumstances. 
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saying, “This is an English class, not one in 
aviation.” 


What would you have done, be- 
ing ignorant of the answer to 
this question and on the basis 
of your present amateur un- 
derstanding of teaching and 
learning? 


3. A lower-grade geography class became 
involved in a warm argument as to the 
specific conditions which brought on rain in 
their locality. The teacher suggested that 
they write to the local weather bureau to 
find out. 


List as well as you can several 
learnings which might emerge 
from this situation. 

Should not the teacher have 
given the information needed 
at once? If so, tell why; if not, 
support that view. 


4. Present m some detail illustrations from your own school experience (on 
any level) showing how learning outcomes emerged which were not within the 
probable purpose of the teacher. Attempt to show clearly the conditions which 
accounted for this. 

5. Present a similar account showing that certain desirable and consciously 
desired learnings were inhibited or mutilated by given conditions. 

6. Attempt on the basis of present understanding to explain why the prin- 
ciple which seems to be emerging in discussion of these questions is so important. 


CLASS REPORTS 

This particular misconception of learning and its correction are problems 
almost too difficult for the beginning student to report upon. It is necessary to 
have wider acquaintance with teachmg-learning situations than is probably pos- 
sessed at this point Nevertheless, preliminary observations may be made. 

Observe a number of teachers or one teacher for some days. Prepare a brief 
summary report citing specific evidences of the teacher’s awareness or lack of it 
concerning this misconception. Note teacher-manipulation of the total environ- 
ment; his sensitivity to pupil-personality and reaction; his attitude toward suc- 
cess, failure, effort, and the like; his reaction to irregularities or disturbances; 
his knowledge, so far as it can be seen, of the home conditions and out-of- 
school life of his pupils. An astonishing number of these can be observed during 
the ordinary course of a lesson or activity period. 

Experienced teachers will be able to make important comments on this 
problem. 


READINGS 

Hopkins, L. Thomas, Interaction (Boston, Heath, 1941), pp. 348-359. These 
pages contain the best available reading on this problem to date. The chapter 
containing them deals with evaluation, but this emphasis may be omitted by 
the student until evaluation is taken up later in this volume. For the moment, 
read for understanding of the complexity of outcomes This reading should 
be done by every student, but it will be found difficult by those of less ability 
and background. 

Kilpatrick, William H., Foundations of Method (New York, Macmillan, 
1925), Chs. 1, 8, and 9. An older reference but very valuable. Written m con- 
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versational style which antagonizes some and attracts other students. Much 
can be skimmed. Easier for less able students. 

Dewey, John, Experience and Education (New York, Macmillan, 1938), pp. 
12-17. Brief analysis of general principles involved here. 


Section 4 

THE SYMBOLS OF LEARNING ARE OFTEN 
CONFUSED WITH AND MISTAKEN FOR 
THE OUTCOMES OF LEARNING 

Evils resulting from confusion between learning and the mark received. 

The school which sees learning — ^both process and product — as the memo- 
rization of facts and the acquisition of simple routine skills in isolation from 
use naturally tests learning by asking for repetition. A number of investiga- 
tions have been made showing that the kind of test given has a definite 
effect upon the kind of learning Teachers and pupils work for whatever will 
satisfy &e test Tests of memory or of performance are easily marked. The 
pupil comes to attach very great importance to the mark, since the school 
itself values it so highly. Pupils work for marks; any and all methods are 
utilized, if only the mark may be won. Functional learning is lost to 
sight — if in fact it was ever present — ^in some schools where marks domi- 
nate, and certain definite evils result. 

First, teachers, pupils, and the public fall into the error of thinking of the 
mark as a representation or symbol for some actual, valuable, functioning 
learning product. Recently a petition bearing several thousand signatures 
was presented in Boston against a modernized marking system in one of the 
high schools and demanding the return of the former percentage system, 
which, said the petitioners, “is better because the percentage marks given 
really mean something” in terms of pupil achievement. On the contrary, this 

F. S. Betten, “Morality of Our Grade Giving,” Catholic School Journal, Vol. 38 
(November, 1938), p 264. 

E. C. Class, “The Effect of the Kind of Test Announcement on Students’ Prepara- 
tion,” 7o«riio/ o/ Educononai KejearcA, Vol 28 (January, 1935), pp 358-362. 

H. R. Douglass and M. Tallmadge, “How University Students Prepare for New 
Type Examinations,” School and Society, Vol. 39 (March 10, 1934), pp. 318-320. 

L. A. Kirkendall, “Teaching for Marks,” School and Society, Vol. 49 (May 20, 
1939), pp. 642-644 

R. W. Edminton, “Effects of Emphasizing How to Learn upon Course Content 
and School Marks,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 28 (May, 1937), pp 
371-381. 

Leonard Carmichael, “Relationship between the Psychology of Learning and the 
Psychology of Testing,” School and Society, Vol. 31 (May 24, 1930), pp. 687-693. 

Harry C. McKown, How to Pass a Written Examination (New York, McGraw, 
1943). 

Paul W. Terry, “How Students Study for Three Types of Tests,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. 27 (January, 1934), pp. 333-343; “How Students Review for 
Objective and Essay Tests,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. 33 (April, 1933), pp. 
592-603. 
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of all the possible systems is the most absurd. It is practically impossible 
to make it meaa anything sensible, as will be shown later in the chapter on 
marking. A percentage mark represents no quantity of anything, but is an 
average of numbers used to stand for the teacher’s guesses or estimates. All 
traditional systems of marking are arbitrary and unrelated to functional 
learning; marks often represent only the teacher’s estimate or guess as to 
how well the pupil has done certain things. Research studies show that the 
estimate is sometimes very inaccurate. 

Second, making the symbol the important thing inevitably results in a 
narrow conception of education and learning. Simple, limited outcomes are 
easily marked. Complex, subtle, and far more important learning achieve- 
ments do not lend themselves readily to marking. The mark stands for facts 
memorized, for the pupil’s ability to follow directions, to do as he is told, 
to perform certain routine skills in isolation from real use. 

Third, definitely undesirable learning products result. The ideals of cram- 
ming and cribbing are not the worst of these. Cheating is an inevitable re- 
sult of confusing symbol with learning. Catering to the personal views and 
the temperamental whims of teachers, and even resorting to open flattery, 
are methods of obtaining marks without any reference to learning achieve- 
ments. Cramming and cheating are rendered quite impossible when func- 
tional learning achievements are evaluated in real situations and “marked” 
by means of descriptions 

Fourth, and especially with young learners, the resulting confusion, 
frustration, and mistrust are serious. 

Special evils of the “passing grade.” Emphasis upon this arbitrary hurdle 
has its own evils. The passing-grade concept is contrary to all the known 
facts about growth, which is continuous. It is contrary to all we know 
about desirable learning achievement. It must inevitably be based on 
subject-matter standards instead of upon functional learning. 

The resultant evils are serious. The “get by” complex is inevitable. Even 
good pupils come to work just enough to get a passing grade. The result is 
definite training in habits of half-effort and half-attention, in bluffing, and 
in acceptance of mediocre standards. Pupils working for passing grades 
never get the training which attends a vigorous and sustained attack upon 
problems of their own choosing, the outcomes of which are intrinsically 
valuable to the pupil. At the other end of the scale, the slow or dull pupil 
is discouraged and antagonized in attempting to make a passing grade which 
is quite beyond his capacity or rate of learning — even though he is doing 
eminently satisfactory learning for his ability and rate. Untold numbers 
of earnest, sincere, hardworking but slow or dull pupils have been driven 
out of school and denied an education because of an arbitrary and fanciful 
thing — the passing grade. But, says the (so-called) practical teacher, how 


See Chapter 21. 
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could we operate schools without passing grades'^ Happily, many places are 
doing it. 

Marks as indications o/ success. The question may be asked: Are not 
marks, after all, indications of valuable learnings? If a pupil works for high 
marks, does he not learn? Not necessarily so, as schools are at present con- 
stituted. It is true that statistical studies show that except for some commer- 
cial pursuits — and contrary to public opinion — the high scholarship man in 
college is in fact the man who succeeds best in life. This is not the same 
thing as saying that working for high marks so trained him that he suc- 
ceeded; that marks, without further explanation, represent valuable learn- 
ings. The student with high marks, as a rule and excluding the “grade 
hound” type, has learned and is on the way to success not because he 
worked for high marks, but because the kind of work he did incidentally 
entitled him to high marks. His calibre of work resulted in desirable out- 
comes which naturally received high marks; he has developed habits of sus- 
tained attack, habits of study, ability to gather data, ability to discriminate, 
and so forth. Unfortunately, it is also quite possible in many schools and 
under many methods of teaching to receive high marks which do not repre- 
sent real learnings 

Morrison ““ presents an exhibit showing the contradictions and confusions 
that result from testing memorization of facts and definitions and then at- 
tempting to interpret the results as evidence of functional learning. The 
theoretical records of two students in grammar are presented. They could 
be actual records from any number of schools. 



Topic 

Pupil A 

Per Cent 

Pupil B 
Per Cent 

1, 

Parts of speech 

81 Passed 

72 Passed 

2. 

Elements of the simple sentence . . . 

. . 90 “ 

78 

3 

Adjective and adverbial modifiers . 

50 Failed 

71 

4. 

Phrase modifiers . 

74 Passed 

73 

5. 

Gender 

85 

70 

6. 

Number ... 

82 

79 

7. 

Person 

. .. 94 " 

76 

8. 

Case . 

89 

75 

9 

Tense 

. 75 

70 

10. 

Relative clause 

63 Failed 

71 

11. 

Compound sentence 

58 

70 

12. 

Participle . 

77 Passed 

71 

13. 

Infinitive 

42 Failed 

72 

14. 

Transitive and intransitive verbs 

. .. 56 

70 


Average 

73 Passed 

73 Passed 


For ease of discussion we may assume that each pupil during the course 
has one hundred chances to respond to questions involving the topics listed. 
Both receive identical average grades, which being “passing grades” are ac- 
Henry C. Morrison, op. cit., p. 44. 
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cepted as evidence of satisfactory proficiency in the given items of formal 
grammar — evidence that learning has taken place. But specifically, what 
learning? 

One pupil passed in all fourteen topics, the other failed five of them, but 
both received the same average grade. Is the learning similar in both cases? 
One pupil has no grade higher than 79, none lower than 70; the other pupil, 
two grades 90 or over, five lower than 70, and, in fact, one of 42. Both get 
the same passing grade Can excess learning in understanding simple sen- 
tences compensate for failure to understand the relative clause? Obviously 
the appropriate learning outcomes are not involved at all. The teacher and 
the pupils are not concerned with them. The mark is the significant thing; 
and being accepted as evidence of learning, it actually obscures not only the 
appropriate learnings but also the fact that inappropriate, non-functional 
learning has taken place. The teacher, in aU probability, failed to define 
clearly just what understandings and abilities were to be derived from read- 
ing, discussing, using, and writing about the fourteen points. Without clear 
recognition of what is to be learned, certainly learning cannot be tested. 
The tests given in this instance would assuredly have dealt with facts, de- 
tails, drilled responses, faithful preparation of daily recitations, and not with 
the appropriate, functioning learning outcomes. 

A graduate student in the writer’s class, asked to give concrete illustra- 
tions of real-life confusion between learning and the symbols of learning, 
turned in the following remarkable character sketch of a man he knows who 
is an honor graduate of a great university: 

He can quote all the Shakespeare that he was ever told to memorize, yet he 
will not go to any play, let alone one by Shakespeare himself. He legularly gets 
a score of 90 on Time’s “Current Events Test,” yet he refuses to read any critical 
non-fiction books and he has not the slightest conviction concerning either the 
value or the worthlessness of the New Deal. Nor does he see why anyone in the 
United States should be concerned that the Loyalists lost in Spain. He wears a 
Phi Beta Kappa pin, yet he has never registered to vote. He knows where John 
Hancock’s house stood on Beacon Hill, yet he walks through Boston Common 
on May Day oblivious to the speakers and to the drama of the events around him. 

At college we all borrowed his notes because they were almost verbatim re- 
ports of the lectures, but we know he has had three jobs in four years. He can 

become as enthusiastic about the Bible as living literature as did Professor 

and he can give a clear intellectual account of Spinoza’s ethics, yet he can and 
does regularly deal from the bottom of the deck when playing poker He has 
all the symbols of learning — even a gold one — but the practice is a curious thing. 

Prizes and other awards open to similar criticism. What has been said of 
marks applies also to any other type of extrinsic reward for learning. When 
a prize or medal or honor of any kind comes to have large value for itself, 
when as a symbol it becomes more important than the achievement for 
which it stands, it is distinctly detrimental to education. 

These pages should not mislead students into sweeping rejection of 
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marks. Shocking as it may seem to the uncritical, the common systems of 
marking are in serious need of overhauling. The whole system of awarding 
cups, medals, athletic letters, pins, even the present use of honor societies 
is inimical to learning and is in serious need of scrutiny. Fortunately, much 
real progress has been made in recent years. In many school systems, tradi- 
tional marking has been radically improved; wholly new methods which 
utilize descriptive accounts of actual learning have been invented. The be- 
havior record is another new development. Improved marking systems and 
modern substitutions therefor will be presented in detail in Chapter 21. 
The relation of marks and rewards to motivation was treated briefly in the 
section on purposeful learning in Chapter 3. 

Credits, courses passed, as symbols of learning. A student may “pass 
courses” in English — Whence have “learned” — ^but he can not write intelligent 
discourse in other circumstances. The discussion of learning so far given in 
this book, introductory as it is, indicates that it is quite possible to pass 
courses and not to have learned anything usable in real life. The confusion 
here discussed has been satirized in a witty manner by Learned, of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching.®^ 

What is a “credit”? A school credit is a semester’s installment-certificate to- 
ward promotion. It rests on the two-fold factor of time-spent-in-class and a 
passing mark awarded by a school or teacher. Its most objectionable, not to say 
irrational, characteristic, however, is not that it is awarded by a teacher or that 
it permits promotion, but resides in the fact that, once granted at the end of a 
half-year’s study in any subject, it becomes inviolable and reacts to disintegrate 
the pupil’s knowledge of the content of that subject much as strong acid corrupts 
living tissue. 

By means of an outward formula we here suddenly convert a value which, if 
sincerely handled, might prove a useful increment in a child’s process of becom- 
ing, into an executive product henceforth detached from its maker; the pupil 
views it altogether as something done and “done with.” Since it is henceforth 
inviolable, it can freely be left behind and forgotten. 

No vault on earth is so safe for all time as our school records; no security so 
immune to varying markets and worldwide depressions as these coupons. Talk 
of "frozen credits”! Not in all the world in these hard times are there such masses 
of paper on which it is impossible to realize as in the ofiices of our school and 
college registrars. Fluid enough, mind you, for purposes of institutional ex- 
change, and that always at par, but flat as Wall Street in 1931, from the point 
of view of demonstrable education. 

The indictment against school credits holds that the use of such a currency 
serves to create and perpetuate what tends to become mere empty illusion. It 
completely deceives the pupil as to the meaning of education; it misleads the 
administrator as to the value of his carefully planned organization; and it mis- 
represents the achievement of the school to the public. 

Learned then develops the deception practiced on the learner in the same 
terms as the misconceptions of learning are developed in this chapter. The 

William S. Learned, “Credit^’ versus Education, a pamphlet (New York, The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1933), p. 3. 
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entire discussion is well worth reading since it is replete with humorous, but 
at the same time devastating, illustrations of confusing credits with education. 

Confusion between symbol and essence not uncommon in life. The 
blunder of confusing between true and false objectives and the substitution 
of the symbol for the reality is by no means confined to the so-called “im- 
practical” schoolmaster. The so-called “hard-headed” business man and 
other laymen generally make it constantly and in important affairs. 

Certain business leaders hold up “rugged individualism” and “the Amer- 
ican way” as symbols of the essentially good life. In many cases these symbols 
are euphemisms to cover thoroughly vicious practices. The true meanings 
of and relationships between individual enterprise and collective effort are 
deliberately beclouded. One type of labor leader offers the “down-trodden 
working man” as a symbol for a total class and thereby prevents true mean- 
ings from emerging. Fortunately, enlightened industrial and labor leaders 
are seeing ever more clearly that safety and happiness lie in getting at essen- 
tial facts, in avoiding discussion limited to meaningless slogans and symbols. 

Certain business men and politicians use the symbols “socialism” or 
“communism” to obscure the true meaning of anything which threatens 
their vested interests Often the individuals thus using symbols to befuddle 
meaning actively perpetuate the conditions which bring on the honest dis- 
content and revolt. Dealing with facts and meanings instead of symbols 
would aid in preventing this. 

In the church there are uncounted thousands who say the creeds, attend 
services, perform the various rituals, and participate in sacraments, but 
whose lives are clearly governed by principles diametrically opposed to 
those promulgated in church. The repetition of creeds, participation in 
rituals, membership on church committees are accepted as evidences (pass- 
ing marks!) of piety and right living when, as a matter of fact, they are 
cloaks for the opposite. The symbols are clearly substituted for the essence. 

The implications for teaching. What has all this to do with learning and 
teaching? Again as in the preceding section of this chapter, we have an illus- 
tration of the vital relationship between education and society. Erroneous 
conceptions of education result in training individuals to accept separation 
of symbol from essence. In mature form, this is hypocrisy and dishonesty of 
a grave type. Competent education strives steadily toward valid meanings 
and the control of conduct by such meanings. 

When the mark, the “passing grade,” “the course credit,” “passing the 
college boards,” “passing the Regents,” are the real aims for teachers and 
pupils, the tendency then is for the teacher to fail to make clear the desir- 
able outcomes of learning. He may in fact be, and often is, ignorant of them 
himself; he uses compulsion and fear as motives, instead of pupil purpose 
and pupil recognition of need. Even when the teacher is aware of the dis- 
couraging state of affairs, he may find it very difficult to provide teaching- 
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learning situations from which functional learning will emerge. He is likely 
to resort to external rewards. 

This unhappy practice, being administrative and system-wide, is usually 
beyond the control of the teacher. This does not mean that nothing can be 
done. Quite apart from constantly participating in discussions of the prob- 
lem and serving on committees engaged in reconstructing marking systems 
or report cards, the teacher should work to secure valuable learning out- 
comes in spite of the serious handicaps. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 4 


This particular misconception (the confusion between symbol and essence) 
is difficult to discuss at this stage of the course. Students may be encouraged, 
however, to search their own school experience for illustrations, and to look 
for illustrations outside of school. 


1. Morrison relates that a student called 
into conference because of unusually bad 
English in his written papers answered the 
criticisms by saying, “But I have always had 
good marks in English in both high school 
and college.” When he was shown specific 
illustrations of incompetent sentences and 
absurd grammatical constructions, he tried 
to settle the matter by saying, “I will get my 
English grades from the registrar’s office and 
bring them to you.” 


2. What is meant by a “gentleman’s 
grade” as the phrase is commonly used in 
many colleges? (If you have never heard 
this expression, what do you think it means?) 


3. A curious paradox is to be noted in 
the attitudes of many people in general to- 
ward education. They sneer at “book learn- 
ing” but spend money for it nevertheless. 
They sneer at the educated man but insist 
that their children get an education. Other 


If this student had been asked to 
define learning and had hon- 
estly tried to construct a defi- 
nition, what would he prob- 
ably have said^ Confine your 
answer sharply to the facts re- 
vealed in the adjoining para- 
graph. 

How do you account for “good 
grades in English” coupled 
with poor performance in 
writing and speaking the lan- 
guage^ 

The mstructoi and the student 
were not speaking the same 
language. Show wherein they 
were not. 

What do those who seek gentle- 
men’s grades believe learning 
to be? 

What do they see as the purpose 
of the school? 

What do they miss or fail to ac- 
quire? 

What responsibility does the 
school have for this attitude 
and for curing it? 

Bow do you explain this odd 
and paradoxical situation? 

Can you analyze the situation 
and differentiate some ele- 
ments justifying the criticism 
and distrust of education? 
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similar illustrations could be given. These What, really, is the fundamental 
various contradictory attitudes are mam- criticism and cause for this 
tested at different times by one and the distrust? 
same group. 

4. In all country towns there are certain What is the matter in the latter 

individuals whose erudition is respected. case — in terms of our present 

They are referred to as “well posted.” Some- discussion? 

times these people are intelligent and sue- Can you describe instances from 
cessful members of the community. In many your own observation which 
instances they are distinctly neither success- illustrate the type mentioned? 
ful financially nor leaders in the community 
■ — but they are “well posted.” 

5. It has been said that, “The teacher should endeavor to distinguish between 
the attainment of knowledge (or other legitimate learning outcome) and the 
acquisition of the symbols of knowledge.” 

a. Cite any illustrations you can recall of failure or success in this as 
noted in your own school experience on any level. 

b. Cite illustrations from outside school affairs of the real point involved, 
namely, confusion between symbol and essence. First seek illustra- 
tions involving learning. 

c. Cite specific evidences from conversations showing that a teacher is 
clearly, even if honestly, ignorant of the objectives of her own teaching. 

6. Report upon any organized attempt, recalled or currently observed, on 
the part of a school system to meet the problem outlined in this section of the 
chapter. (Organized study of the reform of marking systems will be taken up 
in a later chapter.) 

7. What IS your critical reaction to the table of comparative marks quoted 
in this chapter from Morrison? 

8. What are some of the desirable learning objectives constantly referred to 
in this chapter which are lost through symbol substitution? Generalized answers 
are acceptable at this stage of the course. 

READINGS 

Frederick, Robert W., Ragsdale, Clarence E., and Salisbury, Rachel, Direct- 
ing Learning (New York, Appleton, 1938), selected paragraphs from Chs. 4 
and 22. Excellent bibliographies in each chapter. 

Learned, William S., “Credits” versus Education, a pamphlet (New York, The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1933). 

Morrison, Henry C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, rev. ed. 
(Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1931), Chs 3 and 4. Has been assigned 
previously in this chapter. Reread only if necessary. 

Wheeler, Raymond H., and Perkins, Francis T., Principles of Mental Devel- 
opment (New York. Crowell, 1932), pp. 306-309, 417-419. 
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SUMMARY EXERCISES AND REPORTS ON WHOLE CHAPTER 

1. The chapter has listed four major misconceptions or erroneous ideas con- 
cerning learning activities and products. There are some twelve to twenty errone- 
ous ideas of a minor nature which are widely believed. Some of these can be 
inferred from the discussion so far, others can be derived from one’s own past 
experience, still others will not appear without further study. 

a. Make a list of minor erroneous concepts regarding the process and 
products of learning. 

b. List several desirable implications for teaching derivable from each 
of the four major misconceptions. 

2. Confusion between symbol and essence or desired result is common out- 
side school. 

a. Describe specific instances of this confusion observed or experienced 
in any area of human experience; business, politics, religion, or social 
life. 

b. Show definitely how the error in real life begets undesirable results 
ultimately just, as it does in school. 




= Part II - - - - — - 

THE LEARNER AND THE TEACHER 


The learner is no longer regarded as a passive agent but as an active 
participant in his own education. Children and youth are not the simple, un- 
complicated beings the traditional school believed them to be. Each brings 
a personality to school with him, along with many other influences from his 
home, neighborhood, and social level. Some of these interfere with learning 
and teaching; others are important aids. 

The teacher is emerging from his ancient role as task-setter and drill- 
master. He is more and more becoming a participating member of the learn- 
ing group. Eventually, it is to he hoped that the teacher will become the 
resource person in and for a group of tear nets. 
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The Learner and How He Learns 


Section 1 

THE ORGANISMIC CONCEPT OF THE LEARNER 

The child comes to school, it is popularly supposed, to have his mind 
trained. To the great annoyance of many teachers, the child insists on bring- 
ing his body and his emotions with him. This semi-flippant statement intro- 
duces us directly to the modern concept of “the whole child.” The whole 
child comes to school. More than that, he learns as a whole child: he learns 
all over and not by sections. Body or emotions cannot be educated without 
affecting each other and the intellect as well. Mind or intellect, body and 
emotions, are arbitrary designations; they are not separable entities, but 
functioning aspects of a unified whole. The living child reacts as a unified, 
integrating whole. He cannot be divided up for teaching purposes. It is true 
that mature learners are capable of more differentiation than young chil- 
dren; hence can subordinate one aspect to another more successfully. This 
makes possible specialized learning on upper levels. 

The boy in Kipling’s story learned to read (a perceptual and eventually 
conceptual affair), but he also learned to dislike reading (an emotional ac- 
quisition) and to avoid reading (an attitude). The little girl in the oil-field 
school came to secure the simple skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
but the surroundings in which these were taught stimulated emotional learn- 
ings. These children interacted in a unified manner with a whole learning 
situation. They could not be dissected to react piecemeal, nor could the 
learnmg experience be so controlled that only selected learnings would affect 
the child. 

Any characteristic of the child may be considered separately for more 
explicit description or for diagnosis.^ Analytic methods will give us more 

^ This chapter is particularly important in that it will supply an introduction to and 
overview of the large body of scientific experimentation and data which validates the 
principles developed in preceding chapters on a common-sense basis only. The delib- 
erately oversimplified presentation here is amply safeguarded by footnote references 
to extensive original sources. 

N.B. Classes which are well informed from previous courses in educational psy- 
chology may omit this chapter, or read it for quick summary. The majority of students 
will be found not too well prepared on this subject, 
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minute data about given aspects of the living whole. It must never be fo r- 
gotten, however, that the living whole is primary: it determines the na ture 
of the parts, and is more impo rtant than any of th e parts. Interpretati on.of 
artificially isolated p arts can be made only m ter mTofthe nature of the 
Hying organism as a wh ole. 

The biological origin of the organismic concept. Thi s term ormnismi c 

orga nism. All living organis ms are at birth integrated and integrating uniti es. 
and are possessed o f functions, powers, or controls, called gradients , which 
tend to guarantee continued unity unless interfered w ith. 

A gradient is. in simple terms, a rate and direction of living, or of meta b- 
olism. nr of growth, or of rate of maturing, or of susceptibility to outs ide 
st imuli. To illustrate: In simple cells the greatest susceptibility to heat, 
pressure, and other stimuli occurs on the cell surface, and there is a steadily 
decreasing sensitivity toward the center. These gradients are the result of 
dynamic relationship with the environment; but, developing very early, they 
are primary and in turn determine local growth processes. Their operation 
in determining growth will be illustrated and summarized presently. The 
nature and function of these physiological gradients has been well estab- 
lished by extensive research in biology. The lifelong work of Child is a case 
in point, though many others have also contributed.^ 

Growth is affected both b\ eradie iits-aaiLJ n. external influenc es. The 
growth of organisms seems to be (ordinarily) an orderly and progressive 
differentiation of parts and functions out of an originally simpler and more 
homogeneous physiological pattern. Tissues become more specialized and 
organs of the body come into being, as will be illustrated below. This 
growth, which is the life and learning of the organism, is determined in 
part by the individual, inherited, organismic pattern. The gradients deter- 
mine in part the possibilities, the rate, the range, the directions, and the 
complexities of adjustments, hence of life and of some learnings. The in- 
fluence of the gradients is, however, neither deterministic nor absolutistic 
The gradients may be altered and new gradients may be set up through out- 


“ C. M. Child, The Origin and Development of the Nervous System (Chicago, Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1921). 

, Physiological Foundations of Behavior (New York, Holt, 1924), Chs. 2, 

11-15. The authoritative pronouncement 

, “The Beginnings of Unity and Oidei in Living Things,” The Unconscious, 

A Symposium (New York, Knopf, 1928), pp. 11-42. 

R. S. Lillie, Protoplasmic Activity and Nervous Activity (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1923). 

G. E. Coghill, Anatomy and the Problem of Behavior (New York, Macmillan, 
1929). 

H S Jennings, The Behavior of Lowei Organisms (New York, Macmillan, 1906) 

A. A. Schaeffer, Amoeboid Movement (Princeton, N. J., Princeton Univ. Press, 
1929). 
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side influence. In fact, Child believes the primary gradients to be themselves 
an expression of a dynamic relationship between living organisms and en- 
vironment. We may repeat that mutual interaction is fundamental. 

An illustration of controlled physical growth. It is diflicult to make con- 
crete the foregoing abstract exposition. Illustrations are from biology and 
are rather technical. Protoplasm, as we know, is extremely plastic; hence 
structure and function are capable of considerable development. The body 
cells are structures through which the processes of life and growth express 
themselves Natural growth in early stages is greatly affected by the primary 
physiological gradients. 

Living organisms soon develop, for instance, an anterior-posterior gradient, 
a ventral-dorsal gradient, and another having its highest rate of sensitivity 
and metabolism in the middle and tapering off toward either end. Recall 
that gradients are rates and directions of sensitivity, in rate of metabolism, 
in direction of growth, and so on. The layer of cells in an embryo showing 
the marked head-to-tail gradient develops into the nervous system, the sense 
organs, and the skin. The layers of cells possessing the third gradient noted 
above become the inner lining of the digestive tract, the highest activity 
being in the stomach and upper intestine. Activity tapers off in both direc- 
tions in terms of the gradient. Even more interesting proof of control of 
growth by the gradient is seen in experiments in which undeveloped nerve 
tissue from head and tail regions is interchanged ® The tissue which would 
have grown into a head now grows into the structures of the tail, and vice 
versa. The growth process is determined not by the nature of the tissue itself, 
but by the placement of the tissue within a gradient. 

Primary unity in the nervous system. Franz, Child, Herrick, and more 
recently, Lashley have piled up evidence showing that the nervous system, 
so important to learning, functions as a unit, as a whole, and all over.* Mis- 
led by early work on specialized functions seemingly localized in the cortex, 
many neurologists and psychologists believed that the entire nervous system 
was highly specialized. Stress was placed on reflexes and the combination of 
reflexes into large units, on the conditioning of responses, and on specific 
learnings. The famous S-R bond theory of Thorndike was based on this. 

3 S. R. Detwiler, “Expenments in the Reveisal of the Spinal Cord in Amblystoma 
Embryos at the Level of the Anterior Limb,” Journal of Experimental Zoology, Vol. 
38 (October, 1932), pp. 293 if. Many other experiments are reported. 

* S. I. Franz, “On the Functions of the Cerebrum,” Archives of Psychology, No. 2 
(Maich, 1907), and many other later papers and monographs. 

C. M. Child, The Origin and Development of the Nervous System. Other later re- 
search papers and books. 

C. I. Herrick, Neurological Foundations of Animal Behavior (New York, Holt, 
1924). 

K. S. Lashley, “Basic Neural Mechanisms in Behavior,” Psychological Review, Vol. 
37 (January, 1930), pp. 1-24; Brain Mechanisms and Intelligence (Chicago, Univ. of 
Chicago Press, 1929). 
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Later evidence has forced abandonment of these conceptions. The brain 
and nervous system develop in accord with organismic laws. There is spe- 
cialization and localization, but these develop out of an originally unitary 
system. Furthermore, the original unity and control are never entirely relin- 
quished. The brain is a dynamic field of potentials in balance. An upset to 
equilibrium initiates action. This action involves the whole organism as a 
unit. The whole is not a sum of parts, reflexes, and the like, but is a unit 
which determines the functions of the parts. 

In Lashlev’ s experiments, various amounts of the cerebral cortex were 
extirpated in rats and other animals. According to the older theory of the 
functioning of the nervous system, there should have been much loss of spe- 
cific habits which had been previously learned, that is, much loss of memory. 
The loss, however, was not nearly so great as had been expected; in some 
cases it was negligible. Furthermore, the habits and skills lost were quickly 
relearned and soon performed as well as before. This demonstrates conc lu- 
. lively that the learning of specific things is not simply the property of sp e- 
£ialized neurones, but is a general function of t he whole nervous system . In 
one striking instance, a rat which had been operated on lost the power to 
make right-hand turns in running a maze learned before the operation. In- 
stead of relearning the right turn, the rat turned to the left, completing a 
270-degree turn in order to go right. This is an astonishing demonstration 
of the flexibility of the nervous system. There is a general integrative, adap- 
tive power or function which affects the whole system. The original learn- 
ing of the habits now partly lost through extirpation of cortical tissue had 
evidently affected the whole nervous system in such way as to facilitate re- 
learning. Patterns of learning instead of highly specialized localizations are 
indicated. 

Naturally, there are differing degrees of integration and unity. Minor 
conflicts and inconsistencies do appear. There is, however, a fundamental 
tendency toward primary unity, all-over functioning, and organismic devel- 
opments in the nervous system. 

Lashley’s work is the more important since it goes beyond animal experi- 
mentation and includes observation of human patients suffering from inju- 
ries to or disease within the brain and nervous system. Lashley and other 
neurologists report astonishingly little chaotic behavior or disorder in func- 
tion, even when large and irregular lesions are found in the brain. There is 
often considerable loss of sensory or motor capacities; there may be actual 
amnesia, emotional deterioration, even dementia; but the general pattern of 
orderly behavior is evident even to the untrained observer. This is particu- 
larly true in amnesia. 

A small number of very difficult investigations have been carried on, from 
which attempts are being made to derive some facts concerning neural ac- 
tivity in the cortex. The brain is described as a field of fluid dynamic energy 
potentials in balance. Activity results from disturbance of this equilibrium. 
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Wheeler ® and his students believe that the experiments show that gradients 
exist within the energy fields in the brain and that the gradients take differ- 
ent patterns in the case of different types of activity. This concept is similar 
to the one already presented for the physical organism: growth and activity 
1 controlled by interaction between gradients within the organism and the in- 
( fluence of the environment. 

The facts are certainly not clear as yet. The foregoing paragraphs mean, 
in common-sense terras, that the mental activities of problem-solving, re - 
membering. imagining, and the like are not separate types of activity inyol v- 
m^iscrete parts of the brain, but are each of them activities of t he brain 
as a whole. This corroborates the general theory of learning and teaclnng s o 
-far-developed. 

Behavior follows the organismic pottern. The first reactions of living 
things, even in prenatal behavior, . are reactions of the total organism . First 
movements are undifferentiated mass movements. The organism reacts all 
over. For proof one need not turn to the numerous animal experiments, but 
has merely to observe a baby crying. Instead of merely exercising the vocal 
cords to secure relief from a given discomfort, the baby cries all over. It 
cannot cry, as a matter of fact, without waving arms and legs, clenching 
and unclenching its fists, tossing its body around, and changing its rate of 
breathing. 

Babies not only cry all over; they perform any act all over at first. A baby 
reaches for a rattle not merely with its hands and fingers but with its arms, 
legs, and body. In fact, a young baby cannot reach with its hands and fin- 
gers alone. It has neither matured the proper nerves and muscles, nor had 
the experience of differentiating the smaller movements. Eventually, arm or 
leg or head movements are differentiated out of the total movment. Finally, 
delicate movements of fingers or eyes may be made. Babies at first grasp ob- 
jects with the whole hand, clumsily and without due adaptation to the shape 
of the thing grasped. The thumb cannot be opposed to the fingers. With 
maturation and experience, precise and specialized behavior is achieved.® 

® Raymond H. Wheeler and Francis T. Perkins, Principles of Mental Development 
(New York, Crowell, 1932). Ch 4, particularly pp. 70-71, reports a number of un- 
published studies on this. 

George W. Hartmann, Gestalt Psychology (New York, Ronald, 1935). The theo 
retical support for the views expressed here which preceded the physiological experi- 
mentation is largely in the German literature. It is well summarized in Ch. 13, 
particularly pp. 202-209. 

® C. M. Child, Physiological Foundations of Behavior. 

G. E. Coghill, op cit See also papers in periodicals 

C. I. Herrick, op. cit. 

O. Irwin, The Amount and Nature of Activities of New-Born Infants under Con- 
stant External Stimulating Conditions the First Ten Days of Life, Genetic Psychol- 
ogy Monographs, Vol. 8 (July, 1930), pp. 1-92. 

K. Koffka, The Growth of the Mind, rev ed. (New York, Harcourt, 1928). 

J. B. Watson, Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, 2nd ed. (Philadel- 
phia, Lippincott, 1924) . See also many papers by Watson and his students. 
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The first attempts of children at handwriting, skating, or any other skill 
are undifferentiated mass movements. When first using a pencil, children 
write all over; the whole body seems involved. Maturation and experience, 
which bring contacts with many directive influences, eventually lead to a 
coordinated series of movements, a skill, which meets the need of the 
organism. So also, it should be emphasized, with adults learning to swim, 
to swing a golf club, to display certain social graces. Awkwardness, the 
colloquial designation of the learning period for skills, is not confined to 
adolescence. 

Clearly, it is wasteful to try to secure given reactions from children in 
advance of maturation and experience. Realization of the facts revealed by 
long-continued research has accounted for important changes in schoolroom 
procedure. Small children are not held to small, precise handwriting as they 
were a few years ago Activities which require many small, precise manipu- 
lations have been eliminated from kindergarten and primary school. Large 
objects and large movements are the rule. Na tural activities fitted to the 
level of matur ation have been substituted for precision drills in l ower^ade 
physi cal educatio n. “ ^ ' 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 1 

The majority of teacher-education institutions give students practically no 
biological background, hence material in this section will be new to most stu- 
dents and teachers. The writer has found it very valuable to devote an hour to 
free discussion. Students wilt usually have more than enough questions of their 
own, which may be supplemented by the following: 

1. List any new concepts or beliefs which have come to you from this section 
and supplementary readings, and which you readily accept. Clarified and ampli- 
fied ideas may be listed as well as new ones. 

2. Recall any incidents from your own life or schooling, or incidents ob- 
served in the lives of others, which were perhaps puzzling or even inexplicable 
at the time, but for which you now have some explanation derived from the 
readings. 

3. List any concepts or principles advanced by the reading which you cannot 
accept at the moment, or about which you are in doubt. State explicitly why you 
cannot accept them. This is an extremely important exercise, since it directs 
student and instructor to important points of emphasis or misunderstanding. 

4. What accepted principles of education, what prevalent practices in educa- 
tion would have to be abandoned if the facts and principles in this section were 
accepted? 

READINGS 

American Association of Teachers Colleges, Child Growth and Development 
Emphases in Teacher Education (Oneonta, New York, 1944). An exception- 
ally valuable summary. Good bibliography, 

American Council on Education, Commission on Teacher Education, Helping 
Teachers to Understand Children (Washington, D. C., 1945). Useful concrete 
discussion of cases. 
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Barker, Roger G., Kounin, Jacob S., and Wright, Herbert F., eds., Child 
Behavior and Development (New York, McGraw, 1943). 

Breckenridge, Marian E., and Vincent, E. Lee, Child Development, rev. ed. 
(Philadelphia, Saunders, 1949). 

Cannon, W. B,, The Wisdom of the Body (New York, Norton, 1939). The 
classic in its field. 

Carmichael, Leonard, cd.. Manual of Child Psychology (New York, Wiley, 
1946). Comprehensive review of research to date. 

Goldstein, Kuit, The Organism (New Yoik, American Book, 1939) The 
physician’s viewpoint. 

Hartmann, George W., Educational Psychology (New York, American Book, 
1941), Chs. 3 and 4. 

Hilgard, Ernest R., Theories of Learning (New York, Appleton, 1948), Ch. 9. 
Excellent bibliography. 

How Children Develop, a pamphlet (Ohio State Univ., Staff of the Univ. School, 
1944). Especially good for beginners and parents Good bibliography. 
Jersild, Arthur T., Child Psychology, rev. ed. (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1947) . 
Lee, J. Murray, and Lee, Dorris M., The Child and His Curriculum, 2nd ed. 
(New York, Appleton, 1950). Ch. 2 largely on non-physical aspects. Excel- 
lent bibliography. 

Olson, Willard C., Child Development (Boston, Heath, 1949), Chs. 3, 4, 5. 

The most comprehensive recent treatment. Selected bibliography. 

The Psychology of Learning, Forty-first Yearbook ot the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part II (Bloomington, 111., Public School Publishing 
Co., 1942). 

Thorpe, Louis P., Child Psychology and Development (New York, Ronald, 
1946). 

Wheeler, Raymond H., and Perkins, Francis T., Principles of Mental Devel- 
opment (New York, Crowell, 1932), pp. 29-56; Ch. 3; pp. 10-14. 

General background references are the volumes by Child, Coghill, Herrick, 
Franz, and Lashley given in footnotes early in this section. 


VALUABLE SOURCES OF NEW MATERIAL 

Olson, Willard C., University of Michigan. 

Sears, Robert R., formerly University of Iowa, now at Harvard Graduate School 
of Education 

Stolz, Herbert P., Division of Child Development and Teacher Personnel of 
the Commission on Teacher Education; and Oakland, California Public 
Schools. Material available at Division of Child Development, University ot 
Chicago, and Institute of Child Welfare, University of California, Berkeley. 

The Society for Research in Child Development. 

The Child Study Association of America. 

The White House Conference on Child Welfare. 

The University of Iowa Child Welfare Station. 

The Yale Clinic of Child Development. 

The University of Chicago Committee on Human Development. 

The quarterly Review of Educational Research carries periodically a summary 
of studies in this field. 
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Section 2 

MATURATION 


The term maturation refers to the natural process of growing' develop ing, 
or ripening . It has long been used by physiologists, anatomists, and neurolo- 
gists to refer to observable changes in cells, nerves, muscles, bones, and 
organs. The progress of physiological maturation can be observed through 
laboratory dissection and X-ray photography. For instance, it was discov- 
ered long ago that the progressive myelination or sheathing of certain por- 
tions of the nervous system coincided with the ability of those nerve fibers 
to function. The progressive ossification of wrist bones in children has been 
photographed to provide another scale of progressive maturation. Various 
physical maturities are recognized, based on measurements of different 
parts of the body. The term is also widely used to refer to forms of growth 
other than the physical, for instance, mental maturity, social maturity, or 
emotional maturity. 

Students in this field have borrowed the basic concept of development, 
namely, “age,” and distinguish several “ages,” each an index of growth in 
its field. Commonly used in education are: 

1. Chronological age. — 4, Anatomical age (sometimes 

I 2. "'Mental age. dental or carpal ages) . 

Educational age (sometimes 5. Physiological age. 

j called subject age or grade .^. Social age. 

' level) _J7. Moral age. 

. 8. Emotional age. 

These are commonly designated by their initials, C.A., M.A., E.A., and 
so forth. Each has its own methods and units of measurement, and norms. 
Chronological age, the commonest in everyday discussion, is obviously the 
number of years and months since birth — one’s age in the ordinary sense. 
Jl;j[ mtal age represents the stage of mental developmen t irres pective of chro n- 
olog^ l ag e. Educational age represents the grade reached in scho ol as indi- 
cated bv scores on standard tests Anatomical ageis based^n measurem ent 
of certdn~aiiatomicai ieatures7for instance, ossification of wrist b^ es, erup- 
tion of teeth, and the l ike. Physiological age usu ally refers to the Inaturing 
ofJh e sex organs and functions, though it may refer to any bodily "organ . 
T he social, moral, and religious ages are determined bv inventories o Fhab- 
it s and attitu des. Descriptive standards could be set up for emotionaTage, 
aesthetic age, or sports-and-games age. If typical behaviors can be deter- 
mined for average ages, the inventory for a given child can be translated 
into an age designation. The caution must be expressed that averages, norms, 
and ages of this type are often sadly misleading when applied to individual 
gases. The fundamental principle that growth is individual and patterned is 
more irnportant than identification bv age leve ls. 

There is reasonable consistency and correlation between the ages in a given 
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individual, though the growth studies show that variations are frequent 
enough to be important. A boy may be thirteen years old chronologically, 
eight mentally, seven educationally, and ten anatomically or physiologically. 
Another may be eleven chronologically, but have a mental age of fourteen 
with correspondingly accelerated educational age. 

Maturation is affected by heredity and by general environmental 
influences. The individual possesses a growth potential; he will mature 
willy-nilly. This process is called maturation. The physical organism and the 
simple behaviors develop thus. However, outside influences can and do 
affect maturation at any stage, and become particularly important in later 
development. This is particularly true of mental and social maturities. 

Arguments raged years ago over “heredity versus environment.” Compe- 
tently informed individuals today do not wrangle over relative importance. 
The two factors are reciprocal, not rival, elements in a dynamic, unitary 
process of interaction. The individual contributes his organismic pattern - of 
growth potentials, and of capacitie s. The environment supplies situation.^ in 
which growth potentials are express ed. Interaction results, m growth and 
TJiSning. "" 

The human animal is born with a physical inheritan c e: bom into a social 
heritage . The latter is but one part of the environment. His inherited poten- 
tials are not automatic nor specific in function. They are general, and capa- 
ble of development into thousands of actualities through interaction with 
the environment. Heredity s ets some limits as to what an individual can do 
and be: environment determines' m some measu5 i-what-he-iW/l-4e-an d.,b 

Students studying this text should have met long ago modern discussions 
of heredity and environment in the biological sciences, in psychology, in 
anthropology, in survey courses, or elsewhere. If they have not, they have 
no business in a course in principles of teaching. It simply is not safe to 
enter upon teaching without knowledge of the enormous amount of material 
available on this ancient topic.'' 

Heredity and learning. Individuals obviously inherit certain anatomical 
traits common to the species, such as skeletal structure, neuro-muscular 
system, and bodily organs. Certain physiological functions are present from 
birth: digestion, elimination, breathing, oxygenation of the blood, and so 
on The individual inherits a functioning organismic pattern plus the capac- 
ity and tendency to maintain integration, and physical and mental health. 
Susceptibility to disease and to mental disturbances is present in potential. 
We are chary of going further. Reflexes and instmcts once thought to be 
wholly inherited are now known to be largely if not wholly genetic. Some 

7 For a quick preliminary summary the following may be used here: 

William H. Burton, Introduction to Education (New York, Appleton, 1934), Ch. 
18, particularly pp. 465-469. Note footnote references to further materials if needed. 

William F. Bruce and Frank S Freeman, Development and Learning (Boston, 
Houghton, 1942) , Ch. 2, particularly pp. 19-29. Overlaps with other items. 
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research indicates the primacy of certain limited instinctive reactions of fear, 

rage, and pleasure. 

For our purposes we may concentrate upon the fact that we inherit an 
unbelievably plastic nervous system capable of almost any organization 
(learning) ..Plasticity is far more important than any possible fixed inherited 
tendencies. All human beings are born with some capacity to learn The 
capacity differs from individual to individual. When parents or teachers say 
that a given child cannot learn, they mean they have been unable to stimu- 
late that child to learn. It simply cannot be true that a child cannot learn 
The fault lies with other persons or with the environment All of the faults 
of improper pacing, of the violations of readiness, are cases in point here. 
In properly organized teaching-learning settings, all normal persons learn. 
They cannot help it. Individuals sometimes will not learn, and it is then said 
they cannot learn. The two situations are not the same. 

Certain misconceptions about heredity with special reference to 
education. Everyone has heard the cliche which so often beclouds human 
thinking and befuddles education and child-rearing; “You can’t change 
human nature,” or “Human nature doesn’t change.” The tr uth is th at. 
properly understood, the only unchangeable thing about, hum an nature is its 
. changeabilit y! Human nature is acquired nature . It changes cons tantly.. Jf 
this were not so. C' ll tpral progrptc nicmld...hp . i . mpnssihlft, institllrinn^s ^nuld 
not evolve, behavior could not be controlled, and education would be a 
waste of t ime. Untold misery has been caused by stupid beliefs that greed 
and selfishness are ineradicable because part of “human nature.” Generos- 
ity, altruism, and cooperation are just as much inherited. H uman nature is 
unchangeable only in the sense that the primitive drives of self-preservatio n. 
relief of hunger and thir.st, rp.prorliictinn of fhft rafff , and_fine_nr twn others 
are always p resent. The specific ways in which these operate and the 
personal-social-moral traits which develop are changeable from civilization 
to civilization, and widely within given civilizations. The central problem of 
education is the changing of original, animal nature into human, civ ilized 
natu re. 

The cliche referred to is used to excuse certain deplorable conditions 
existing in the world, not merely in education and child-rearing but in the 
areas of juvenile delinquency, crime, political malfeasance, economics, and 
many others. The verbalism obscures tire facts and prevents intelligent effort 
to bring about better conditions. 

The school and the home often blame heredity for undesirable attitudes 
and behaviors manifested by children. Parents and teacher are thus actually 
advertising their ignorance of the facts and demonstrating their own inabil- 
ity to cope with children. There are admittedly some extremely difficult 
problems, demanding diagnosis and remedial work by expertly informed in- 
dividuals, but so long as we blame the matter on heredity we effectually 
prevent intelligent analysis and cure. We now believe that. 
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1. A child is not born with a tendency to be troublesome at home or in 
school; nor with a tendency to adjust with docility to the requirements of 
home or schooL® 

2. A child is not born with a tendency to be la 2 y in school; nor with a 

y tendency to work persistently and continuously. 

3. A child is not born with a tendency to be inteiested or uninterested in 
certain subjects. 


Inheritance can. have nothing to do with these tendencies. Each is learn ed 
as a product of interaction with conditions surrounding the dhild. The at ti- 


of the behaviors listed . To be sure, the inherited reaction time, that is, de- 
gree of sensitivity of the nervous system, the presence of certain congenital 
variations from normal physical structure, and the like may be predisposing 
causes; but in the main, and certainly with normal persons, learning is th e 
significant factor in beha vior. 

Troublesome, lazy, uninterested pupils are products of homes, general 
cultural environments, and systems of education which do not satisfy the 
purposes of those pupils, which place pupils in situations maladjusted to 
their levels of maturity and to their aptitudes. Cooperative, persistent, inter- 
ested pupils are products of educational opportunities adjusted to the pur- 
poses and growth of those pupils. 

4. A child is not born with a tendency to be morally or socially good or bad, 
nor with a tendency toward either a good or a bad character. 


Moral standards are not transmitted through the chromosomes! They ar e 
learned . Goodness and morality differ from culture to culture and ev en 
within a cul ture. Our society is no exception to the latter rul e, It is a particu- 
larly difficult task to teach for good moral behavior in home and school 
within a civilization which contains so many powerful influences contrary to 
that moral teaching.® The correction of undesirable social or moral behavior 
which is already established is actually far too difficult for most parents and 
teachers at present levels of insight and training. Society acknowledges its 
incompetence by locking up offenders. The school blames its difficulties on 
heredity. This obscures the facts and again prevents intelligent attack on 
the actual causes 


{/S. A child is not born with a tendency toward a particular life occupation. 

We hear of bom teachers, born orators, born ministers of the Gospel. 
These “born” practitioners are usually adept without teaming. It is signifi- 

8 The wiiter gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness for the general summary in 
these paragraphs to a clever discussion by L. Thomas Hopkins in Interaction (Boston, 
Heath, 1941), pp. 147-152. The ideas briefly noted here will be considered again in 
more detail in Chapter 22 on Classroom Management 

” Recall in this coanechon, however, the discussion of “persistent" truths and 
standards in Chapter 2. 
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cant that none of us would submit to an operation by a “born” (untrained) 
surgeon. We do not hear of born engineers, born architects, born boiler- 
makers, or born research psychologists. The fields in which “born” experts 
appear are usually those in which verbalism and personality will carry the 
person along and in which results are not immediate and objective The 
truth is that even in these fields the “born” practitioner is a nuisance and a 
blocker of progress. In fields where expertly trained skill is obviously neces- 
sary, we hear no nonsense about “bom” experts. 

Inheritance conditions in a very general way one’s choice of a given voca- 
tion. The actual decision is preponderantly affected by immediate conditions 
at the time of selection and by continuing conditions previous to selection. 

Limited learning capacity does, of course, prevent certain individuals en- 
tering upon occupations demanding subtle insights or certain mental skills. 
But within the level open to such individuals, heredity does not dictate the 
specific choice made Various levels of stability in the nervous system, vari- 
ous differences in the endocrine glands may influence individuals toward or 
away from certain general types of life work. Choice within the levels or 
types is made on other grounds. 

The foregoing five points are often overlooked in excuses advanced by 
parents and teachers who are incapable of handling children. Fortunately, 
many competent teachers and educational leaders are engaged in basic, far- 
reaching reorganizations of the curriculum and of instructional metliods de- 
signed to meet the problems involved. 

Environment and learning. The system of education, the methods of 
teaching, the type of curriculum, the training and personalities of the teach- 
ers, the attitude of the parents, the security within the home, the placement 
of a given child within the family sequence, the size of the child in relation 
to other children in the neighborhood, the type of neighborhood, the socio- 
economic status of the family, the type of housing, nutrition, climate, illness, 
play, and thousands of other factors all affect growth for good or ill. 

Formal education is itself the process of stimulating, guiding , and direc t- 
ing developmen t. Education does not cause growth, but sti mulates and 
directs it . Teaching is an effort to see that the behavior resultinglnev itably 
from maturation is socially desirab le. It must be done with due regard to the 
maturation pattern and the conditioning power of outside factors. Schools, 
particularly the traditional type, have often been guilty of interfering with 
the growth of learners, particularly the brighter ones. On the other hand, 
many schools and parents have caused individuals to rise far beyond what 
might have been expected. 

Development is in part natural, in part guided from outside. The de - 
velopment and learning of individuals are in part an inevitable and natur al 
process and in part are stimulated and directed by outside influences, of 
many and varied type s The first factor is often obscured when we speak of 
“learning” to walk or “learning” to think. Individuals will walk, think. 
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imagine, develop ideas in any event. The second factor is often obscured 
when we speak of or explain certain acts, beliefs, and attitudes as “instinc- 
tive” or “inherited.” Very few abilities are pure inheritances; very few, pure 
acquisitions. Growth, development, and learning result from the interactio n 
of the growth potential, or maturation, and outside influenc es . 

Caution concerning balance between the two facto rs. Disregard for or 
ignorance of the weight of either of the factors has resulted in some curious 
educational perversions. The older educational theorists, influenced by e r- 
roneous beliefs concerning the nature of the individual and his growth, spo ke 
and acted as if desirable learnin g could come only thr ough co nt rol, d omi- 
nation. eve ndiaxs h- repression of imturii~gro^ h. TEe"entire emphasis ira s 
placed upon o utside influences, ofte n of a rep ressive or coercive nature. 
This deflance of the"natuiirmaturation of individuals" hS 'been"onelm^^ 
tant cause of many absurdities in traditional education, not to mention the 
stultification and unhappiness of the learners. It is wholly impossible to 
stimulate and guide growth and learning without proper regard for the 
unique organismic pattern of each given individual. Many teaching proce- 
dures now widely used by experienced teachers must and actually do fail 
(even though the teacher is wholly unaware of his failure) because these 
procedures operate in direct defiance of the nature of the organism. Many 
classroom methods produce results which would astound the teacher if he 
only knew what was happening within the organism he is teaching! The re- 
sults the teacher sees and accepts are often but a small and misleading part 
of the total reaction of the learning organism. 

Extremists among modern educators, unpressed by the revelations of r e- 
search int.n the nat ure of growth, organismic patterns, and the like, fled to 
the opposite extreme. Many spoke and acted as if natural inevitable grow th 

as artificial, often arbitrary, interferences with an ot herwise wholesome p roc- 
..ess. Remove controls and interferences, they satHT and l earning will take 
pla ce. The entire emphasis is here placed upon innate grov^ 'processgs~a 3d 
patte rns. It is, however, wholly impossible to stimulate and guide growth 
without taking into account the important effects of scores of environmental 
factors. Again, as pointed out in the preceding paragraph, teachers would 
be astounded if they but knew the results of their neglect of sound use of out- 
side factors. Disregard of the necessities of guidance and outside influence 
was responsible for many of the nonsensical perversions of the otherwise 
sound early “activity” programs, and for the early ridicule of progressive 
education. This was the era when it was said by tlie lay public that modern 
education “let the children do what they pleased” and that drill had been 
abandoned. These misconceptions grew out of the work of misguided indi- 
viduals and were never held by responsible leaders. 

The trained educator of today avoids these extremes. The modern pro - 
gressive school is organized, so far as is humanly possible, to bring the natu- 
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ral, unique pattern of individual growth into fiinctipning interaction with a 
rich, varied, dynamic, and stimulatin g eiwjronment. To repeat, modern 
teaching is the encouragement and guidance of natura l growth Jn. acgfflrdange 
with socially desirable ends as dete rmined by t^gwen s ociety . Neither of 
these two factors can be safely subordinated to the other 

Illustrations of the effect of physiological maturation upon behavior, 
with outside influence relatively ineffectual. The relationship between 
maturation of the nervous system and the development of correlative be- 
havior is shown in one of CoghiH’s experiments Embryos of frogs and 
salamanders were placed in an anesthetic solution long before any signs of 
behavior were noted. The drug prevented movement but not natural growth 
or maturation. When these drugged and hence inactive animals had grown 
to the stage at which naturally developed animals were able to swim and 
move about, they were placed in water. When the drug wore off, these ani- 
mals swam and moved about practically as well as the others. The uncritical 
observer might say that the normal animals had “learned” to swim, but the 
experiment shows clearly that animals with no chance to learn or to move 
at all were able to swun when put into the water. Maturation was the domi- 
nant factor Coghill shows that the growth of about .01 millimeter in the 
axones and dendrites changed salamanders from helpless, passive organisms 
into active, exploring animals. 

A number of experiments have been made in which chicks were kept 
from pecking for some days after hatching. It was shown clearly that the 
pecking action resulted partly from maturation, partly from practice. Chicks 
which had been kept hooded for several days pecked imperfectly but better 
than newly hatched chicks, and they reached more quickly the same level 
of ability achieved by those which had had several days’ practice. Many 
similar experiments are available.'^ 

The physical growth curves of human beings during adolescence supply 
another excellent illustration. Modern growth studies show that there is a 

G. E. Coghill, “The Early Development of Behavior in Amblystoma and Man,” 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, Vol. 21 (1929), pp. 989-1009. 

lip. S. Breed and T. F Shepherd, “Maturation and Use in the Development of an 
Instinct,” Journal of Animal Behavior, Vol 3 (1913), pp. 274-285. 

Charles Bird, “The Relative Impoitance of Maturation and Habit in Development 
of an Instinct,” Pedagogical Seminary, Vol 32 (March, 1925), pp. 68-91; Vol. 33 
(June, 1926), pp. 212-234. 

Leonard Clarmichael, “The Development of Behavior in Vertebrates Experimentally 
Removed from the Influence of External Stunulation,” Psychological Review, Vol. 33 
(January, 1926), pp. 51-58. Also see Vol. 34 (January, 1927), pp. 34-47; Vol. 35 
(May, 1928), pp. 253-260. 

W. E. Ritter, The Natural History of Our Conduct (New York, Harcouit, 1927). 

H. C. Tracy, “The Development of Motility and Behavior Reactions in the Toad- 
fish," Journal of Comparative Neurology, Vol. 40 (April, 1926), pp, 253-357. 

G. E Coghill, Anatomy and the Problem of Behaviou 

, “Integiation and Motivation of Behavior,” Journal of Genetic Psychology , 

Vol. 48 (1936), pp. 3-19. 
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distinct spurt in growth at adolescence, preceded by a period of slower 
growth and followed by a similar period of decelerating growth. Although 
individuals differ in the onset and close of these periods and in the amount 
of growth, the pattern is unmistakable and is reported in all recent studies. 
Here we have a clear case of maturation. 

Incidentally, we may note that G. Stanley Hall long ago discussed the 
adolescent spurt and its relation to education. Then the early statistical stud- 
ies seemed to prove that there was no such periodic increase. These studies 
were cross-sectional, and the statistical treatment smoothed the growth 
curves to conceal the facts. Modern growth studies are longitudinal and 
show the spurt clearly. 

Individual differences in the time of appearance of early physical behav- 
iors persist whether or not special teaching, coaching, commendation, or 
condemnation is given. Just as man caimot add a cubit to his height by 
taking thought, neither can he affect other physical or certain behavioral 
aspects in advance of sufficient maturation. These facts were noted but im- 
perfectly understood from the very earliest days of child study. Modern 
studies supply reliable and valid data.*“ The monumental work of Gesell 
and his students at the Yale Clinic of Child Development should be made 
available to all students of teaching.” • 

Wayne Dennis, “The Effect of Restricted Practice upon Reaching, Sitting, and 
Standing of Two Infants,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 47 (1935), pp 17-32 

, “Infant Development under Conditions of Restricted Practice and of Mini- 
mum Social Stimulation. A Preliminary Report,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. 
53 (September, 1938), pp. 149-157. 

Orvis C. Irwin, The Amount and Nature of Activities of New-Born Infants under 
External Stimulating Conditions the First Ten Days of Life, Genetic Psychology, 
Monographs, No. 8 (1930), pp. 1-92. 

18 Arnold Gesell and others. The First Five Years of Life: A Guide in the Study of 
the Pre-School Child (New York, Harper, 1940). This is a new edition of the volume. 
The Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child (New York, Macmillan, 1925). The 
1940 edition is one of the most interesting and stimulating volumes for the average 
student. Definite readings should be assigned (see end of this chapter). There are 
illustrated m addition many methods for examining and evaluating behavior. On pp. 
369-376 there is a most valuable bibliography of 142 selected titles. 

', The Guidance of Mental Growth in Infant and Child (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1930). 

, and others. An Atlas of Infant Behavior: A Systematic Delineation of the 

Forms and Early Growth of Human Behavior Patterns, 2 vols. (New Haven, Yale 
Univ. Press, 1934). Illustrated by 3200 action photographs. 

and Helen Thompson, The Psychology of Early Growth (New York, 

Macmillan, 1938). 

, Catherine S. Amatruda, Burton M. Castner, and Helen Thompson, Biog- 
raphies of Child Development. The Mental Growth Careers of Eighty-four Infants 
and Children (New York, Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., Medical Book Dept, of Harper, 1939). 

A. T. Jersild, Training and Growth in the Development of Children- A Study of the 
Relative Influence of Learning and Maturation, Child Development Monograph No. 
10 (1932), pp. 16 fl. Contains excellent summary of studies. 

M. M. Shirley, The First Two Years (Minneapolis, Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1933) . 

John B. Watson, Psychological Care of Infant and Child (New York, Norton, 1928). 

, Behaviorism, rev ed (New York, Norton, 1930). 
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Illustrations of the effect of physiological maturation upon behavior, 
with outside influence relatively important. Criticism has been attached to 
some psychologists because of their reliance on animal experimentation in 
the interpretation of human behavior. Some inferences are possible, since, 
as Aristotle hinted long ago, there are some striking biological similarities 
between frogs and philosophers. However, because of differences in the cir- 
cumstances under which evidence is derived, there is danger of error, par- 
ticularly with reference to complex behavior. 

Experimentation and dissection naturally cannot be used on living human 
subjects. However, much has been learned from the study of human sub- 
jects suffering from brain lesions, injuries, influence of drugs, and so forth. 
Much random evidence was collected in early days concerning maturation 
in the human foetus and in the post-natal periods, and concerning the rela- 
tion between maturation and behavior.^'^ In modern times embryologists 
have achieved a large body of valid data. Even some controlled studies have 
been made.^° Observational and experimental evidence from these studies 
points to considerable similarity between animal and human maturation in 
the early physical stages of growth. 

Controlled studies and common-sense observations both reveal further 
evidence about later stages of growth. Babies who have been kept off their 
feet by parents or physicians for various reasons until well past the age 
when babies usually “learn” to walk can very often stand up and walk 
nearly as well as those who have been “learning” for some time. The true 
learning period in those cases is distinctly shorter than for those who were 
free to walk earlier. Learning is clearly present, but maturation has play ed 
the dominant part. The power of maturation is further illustrated when we 
consult averages Babies learn to walk on the average at about fourteen 
months, though there are wide variations in selected individual cases Par- 
ents or other adults cannot accelerate the initiation of walking prior to 
proper maturation by any teaching, exhortation, punishment, or continued 
opportunity. In one study of twins, one child was given every opportunity 
to crawl, to creep, to climb, even to swim.^" The other twin was deliberately 
neglected and was definitely unpracticed in these activities. The trained twin 
did not walk any earlier than his unpracticed brother. 

Carrying the analysis further, it is to be noted that not only does walking 
appear when proper maturation has taken place, but that there is a fairly 
well-fixed series of preliminary abilities which must appear first and in 
sequence. The influence of maturation is indicated in that this sequence 
occurs without important variations. In this same connection, however, we 

Leonard Carmichael, “A Re-evaluation of the Concepts of Maturation and 
Learning,” Psychological Review, Vol. 43 (September, 1936), p. 463 

W. S. Ray, “A Preliminary Report on a Study of Foetal Conditioning,” Child 
Development, Vol. 3 (June, 1932), pp, 175-177. 

Myrtle B McGraw, Growth- A Study oj Johnny and Jimmy (New York, Apple- 
ton, 1935). 
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may see more clearly the effect of environmental factors. The developmental 
sequence is clearly speeded or retarded by the type of surroundings in which 
the baby grows — the furniture and other objects, the amount of handling 
by adults, and the freedom or restriction of movement. The baby’s own ac- 
tivities in attempting to crawl, to stand, to walk, all contribute to the skill 
achieved. 

Another illustration may be seen in the behavior reactions which accom- 
pany the maturing of the sex organs. Maturation of the organs and the 
physiological manifestations are delayed until puberty. The typical acts of 
courtship, the ceremonies of marriage, indication of attraction to the oppo- 
site sex, interest in love stories are also delayed; but when they do appear 
are determined very largely by local influences. Sex behavior differs very 
widely between races and between regions even within one nation. 

Mental and social maturity and learning. Mental maturity. Mental 
growth is not so easy to measure, since it must be measured indirectly 
through tests or observations. Measurement of mental growth or intelligen ce 
j§_f arther complicated because social stimulation, educational opportu nity, 
a nd the like, strongly affect growt h. The units of measurement are borrw ed 
from chronological growth; namely, years and months. Tests of thi s type 

measure is the I.Q. or intelligence quotient, which is the relatio n between 
cEronoing icf^hanri ,rn>^ntal ag** ^ ~ — 

The means of measurement in all these tests are subject to much contro- 
versy. The units of measurement are particularly unsatisfactory to the ad- 
vanced students in the field. Doubtless newer instruments and units will be 
available to the teacher in the classroom.^'' 


Intelligence and mental-age tests are of various forms, some calling for 
mechanical manipulation, some for verbal response, some for non-verbal 
response, and some for paper-and-pencil reaction. There are also scales and 
check lists for controlled observation of behavior. We need not go into de- 
tails Suffice it to say that the measures do have considerable reliability, each 
for its own type of material. The different tests seem to measure different 
abilities only in part, thus making more than one test necessary. Menta l 
grow ^like the physical, seems to be gradual and constant and seems tn 
continue longer than physical growt h. There are variations between chil- 
dren: each child seems to have a unique individual pattern, rhythm, and 
style of his own There is consistency, but more variation than is found in 
natural physical growth. The separation of physical and mental here is arbi- 


All recent growth studies and mental measurement investigations discuss this and 
make various suggestions. See for instance: 

S A. Courtis, The Measurement of Growth (Arm Arbor, Mich., Brumfield and 
Brumfield, 1932). 

W F Dearborn and John W. M. Rothney, Predicting the Child's Development 
(Cambridge, Mass., Sci-Art Pubhshers, 1941). 

Willard Carson, Child Development (Boston, Heath, 1949), Ch. 5. 
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trary and for discussion only, since both are within one organismic pattern. 
The general laws and processes of growth should apply to body and mind, 
for each is a function of a unified organism. Just as the neurologist and 
embryologist study tlie growth of bodily structure, so the genetic psychol- 
ogist seeks to discover how mental life and behavior develop.^® 

We do not know as much as we should like to about mental maturity, but 
some manageable principles are available, the application of which is even 
more important to education than are the principles of physical growth. It 
is futile to present curriculum material before the child has an adequate 
background of experience and mental maturity to understand it: for in- 
stance, formal arithmetic in the primary grades. Typical primers and first 
readers, until well after the turn of the century, were absurdly out of line 
with the mental maturity of the children. ^ Another error is to expect re sults 
from children which satisfy adult standards. Children always draw filings as 
they are instead of as they .yee the m. Not until this period has been out- 
grown, that is, greater mental maturity achieved, will they stop drawing 
houses with the furniture showing through the walls, or men on horseback 
with both legs showing. In fact, at early le vels of maturity tlie children may 
in fac t see things this way. While visiting a school recently ,~Ehe writer was 
presented by a proud primary child with a drawing of “Daddy Coming 
Home.” Daddy was as tall as the house and was smoking a huge black pipe 
which, if in proportion, would have had a bowl the size of a bushel basket. 
Meeting “Daddy” and the pipe later, it was clear that the child probably 
did identify daddy-coming-home by the outsize pipe! The obvious failure to 
develop the degree of skill in drawing which is easily possible for practically 
everyone is in part due to ridicule which inhibits natural growth. Some chil- 
dren are “duU” or serious problem cases not because they are inherently 
dull or bad, but because their normal mental and social growth was inter- 
fered with. Many an average or bright pupil has stopped learning and gives 
every evidence of backwardness, that is, low or retarded mental maturity, 
because of the injudicious remarks of parents, teachers, or playmates. QqHz 
vince a child that he is stupid and he will often becom e so. 

Training given in advance of maturity usually results in pseudo-learning 
which disappears shortly. Any number of experiments show that children 
who are coached for intelligence tests or given extra drill for passing subject- 
matter achievement tests will “learn,” but only temporarily. The same thing 
occurs with scores of students who cram for college-entrance examinations. 
Crammed beyond their native ability to understand, or their experiential 
background, they will pass the examinations but shortly will flunk out of 
college. More will be said of this in Chapter 18 on practice. The natural 
development of mental maturity, far more than physical maturation, is af- 
fected by innumerable environmental factors. 

18 See again previous references to Gesell, Watson, and others. Also Jane Waiters, 
Achieving Maturity (New York, McGraw, 1950). 
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Social maturity. This term has had wide circulation recently and refers 
to a vitally important aspect of development in the learner. Tests, scales, 
and check lists are available.^® Social maturity is usually stated in terms of 
described levels of social beha vior. Various aspects of conduct are used 
Development of maturity may be noted, for instance, in recognition of t he 
rights and .Efisnansibilities of self and of others. ■g £ttiag._alC!n g„with.. others , 
making friends, exercising leadership, manifesting cooperation with a leader 
or a group, participating m common activi ties ractihg"ln accordance with 
the social mores, customs, and institutions of the giv en social group, making 
moral judgments, and taking initiat ive. The Vineland 'Social Maturity Scale, 
for example, outlines the development of maturity in eating and dres.s ing 
syithout help.®® The same scale indicates that a normal six-year-old child 
can go to school alone; that a ten-year-old gets about his home town freely; 
that an eighteen-year-old can arrange fairly complicated trips to distant 
points. Another sequence indicates that a five- or six-year-old is socially 
mature enough to be sent with small sums of money to make specific 
purchases; that a nine-year-old can make small purchases for himself, exer- 
cising some choice and discretion; that a twelve-year-old can begin to buy 
some of his own articles of use; that a fifteen-year-old is able to have an 
allowance to spend and will have reasonable discretion in the use of it, and 
so on. Also studied as indicative of social maturity are interests, hobbies, 
attitudes, and fears, 

Again, as with other maturities, outside influences play a tremendous 
part: parents, playmates, teachers, socio-economic status, and many others 
are vital.®® 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 2 

Use here again the four questions at end of Section 1. Students are encouraged 
to raise questions of their own. 

Two questions on heredity and environment may be of interest but time 
should not be spent on them if students are already well informed on this subject. 

Charles G. Wang, An Annotated Bibliogiaphy of Mental Tests, 2 vols. (Peiping, 
China, Catholic University Press, 1939-1940). Available in many libraries in the 
United States. Pp. 235-282 contain an extensive list of matunty scales and othei in- 
struments dealing with personality traits, integration, etc 

20 Edgar A. Doll, The Vineland Social Maturity Scale (Vineland, N. J., The Train- 
ing School, 1936). 

It seems futile to cite studies at this pomt, since so many are becoming available 
The following are representative. 

Harold H. Anderson, Domination and Integration in the Social Behavior of Young 
Children in an Experimental Play Situation, Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. 19, 
No. 3 (1937). 

, “The Measurement of Domination and of Socially Integrative Behavior 

in Teachers’ Contacts with Children,” Child Development, Vol. 10 (June, 1939), pp. 
73-89. See also numerous other studies by Harold A. Anderson. 

Arnold Gesell. His various volumes are mines of information. 

Clark Murchison, ed , Handbook of Child Psychology, rev. ed (Worcester, Mass., 
Clark Univ. Press, 1933). Reference to many studies. 
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1. Common opinion concerning heredity and environment contains many 
astounding misconceptions, downright errors, old wives’ superstitions, and so on. 
List the general reason why opinion is so at variance with the facts. This is 
important for your own thinking. 

2. Give illustrations from everyday observation, conversation, or current 
public discussions, of the “you-can’t-change-human-nature” fallacy. Attempt the 
difficult task of seeing through the superficial thinking and giving illustrations 
in opposition. 

READINGS 

Ample material on maturation and on heredity and environment is available 
in volumes already cited in this chapter and m many others. 

Section 3 

MENTAL LIFE AND LEARNING 

Mental life of the individual not easily described. Descriptions of the 
biological nature of the individual and the development of his overt behav- 
ior are generally agreed upon by biologists, neurologists, psychologists, and 
anthropologists. Efforts to describe the origin, nature, and development of 
mental life and learning precipitate marked differences of opinion. 

Psychologists are in general divided into two major camps; the associ a- 
fan i sts and connectio nists on one side, the _fieW-theory group oiTSe other. 
Conditioning is a special province o f die first group. 'i' Jn’eFvg'fsrdns'of TTe ld 
theory exist ; organismic, gestalt, ana~to^ldgic al. Of these three versions 
^e gestalt is the best k nown. Behavior is m affec ts all th^schqols. 

Thie’ development of various schools within a comparatively new field is 
inevitable. Each of the so-called schools represents one method of approach 
to, one partial explanation of, an area which is still being reduced to order 
and system through research and interpretation. Each is an honest effort to 
explain mental life, The learning proces s is, therefore, de scribed and ex- 
plmed,spmewhat differently by. the y^arious schools Several sets of “laws of 
learning” are available. Hilgard properly points out that there are no final 
laws of learning, but that we_daknow-L_g£eaLdea.LaboutJearnmg. The 
“laws” are generalizations based on present knowledge and are sub ject to 
change as new .research appea rs. Principles of learning advocated in this 
and other books all developed from earlier “laws.” Excellent commentary 
on the various schools and theories will be found in Hilgard’s volume and 
in the Forty-first Yearbook, Part II, of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. Advanced students may read these with profit. The beginners 
will profit more from summaries prepared for them. 

Teachers and educational workers generally should not take too seriously 
the statements of psychologists who are interested in systems rather than in 
useful applications. Statements that the connectionist theory and “laws” are 

Ernest R. Hilgaid, Theories of Learning (New York, Appleton, 1948). 
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wholly correct and that the field theory and its “laws” are absurd, that 
gestalt psychology is now the thing and that connectionism is hopelessly out 
of date, are not sound guidance for school workers. Earnest teachers given 
to critical analysis of their own experience and problems have long since 
discovered that suggestion j from all the schools make sense on given prob- 
lems Theoretical differences, important as they are in fashioning psycho- 
logical systems, may be left to the psychologists. School workers may do 
what the psychologists actually do themselves, i e., attempt to use those 
principles which actually serve their needs. We do not, however, merely 
“take the best from each school.” Eclecticism will result in a hodge-podge. 
We should work toward an emerging, increasingly coherent, systematic core 
of principle. 

Chief differences between the two most prominent views: connectionism 
and field theory. First, the connectionists generally explain behavior as 
learning which results from the effect of the environment acting upon th e 
individu al. The field theory holds that in the interacti on between indivi dual 
and erivironme nt ( resulting in beha vior), ffie native endowment of the in - 
dividual is most importa nt. Secon d, it follows from the foregoing that the 
connectionist leans toward a mechanical explanation of behavior and of 
motiv ation, whereas the field-theory men believe the individual to be In a 
state of dynamic equilibrium . The first group believe that behavior is touched 
off by stimuli much as a machine starts. The second group believe that 
disturbances to equilibrium motivate behavior. Third, the connectionis ts 
minimize certain central processes in knowing and thinking; the field th eory 
makes much of insight. Fourth, connectionists stress past experience in ex - 
plaining behavior, whereas the field theory places much emphasis onlE e 
present and current °iitiintionj-thft “field” within which the individual fi nds 
hims elf. Fifth, the connectionists regard whole situations as being built o f 
part s. The field theory holds that wholes are primary, and that parts hav e 
meaning only because of the field within which they fal l. 

The critical reader can see from the brief summary, and particularly if he 
reads outside material, that some of these differences are merely different 
angles on the same thing. A good deal of overlap will be found. The differ- 
ences appear more acute in problems of motivation and in explanation of 
“trial-and-error” learning, as we will see later. Concrete materials in the 
following pages will supplement the foregoing abbreviated, abstract account. 

Connectionist theories on mental life and laws of learning. What hap- 
pens first in consciousness? No one can ever know just what does appear 
first in the mental life of a baby. The original “buzzing, booming confusion” 
does however, eventually differentiate into recognizable phenomena. 

The associationists hold that the individual first recognizes simple sensa- 
tions, images, and affects. These elements are associated and connected 
as they occifr in time and space. Learning takes place depending on the 
frequency, recency, vividness, similarity, and duration of the associative 
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incidents and elements. Later, logical connections are recognized and con- 
structed. 

The central doctrine of the connectionists is that of connection between 
stimulus and response. Associations are made between sense impressions 
and impulses to action. Bonds or connections are made which are strength- 
ened or weakened according to the amount of use and the effects of the use. 
The most influential statement was Thorndike’s S-R bond theory, with the 
laws of learning originally stated as follows; 

/ The Law of Exercise, or of use and disuse. The more often a connection is 
’exercised, the more firmly it becomes fixed. 

. The Law of Effect. Connections are strengthened or weakened in terms of the 
(satisfaction or annoyance which accompanies their use. 

r The Law of Readiness. When a bond is ready to act, the action gives satisfac- 
tion; not to act, annoyance. A bond made to act when not ready will result 
/n annoyance. 

Thorndike and his students, and others, have made extensive modifica- 
tions in these “laws.” Emphasis on the law of exercise was greatly reduced 
because mere repetition without attention or interest is not educative. This 
resulted in added importance for the law of effect, especially in terms of 
satisfactions, rewards, and success. The theory of the weakening effects of 
annoyance was practically abandoned The law of readiness as originally 
stated in terms of bonds had to be abandoned. However, the effects of 
satisfaction or of frustration resulting from the ability or the current desire 
of the learner to do what is to be done are obviously important. The term 
readiness as used today is not the same as Thorndike’s law, as will be shown 


in later pages. 

A number of subsidiary theories were added to the original system. First, 
, the learn er must be capable of making multiple responses to a stimulu s. 
Otherwise, appropriate behavior could not appear to be rewarded, hence 
learned. Second, learning i.s- gnidftd .tn.an impor tant degree by the ’’set” o r 
of the learner Third. , ’’ ’ ’ ’ .. . i . 


stimuli other than the originaLane. . This Thorndike called associativ e shifting, 
and gave it considerable importance. The familiar conditioning experiments 
illustrate this. Fourth, responses to novel si t uations can be made wh en t he 
learner sees anv analoev with previous situatio ns. Fif th, t he lea rner can react 
selectively to essential factors in the situation. Thorndike called this reacting 
to prepotent elements. T His is closely allied to analysis and insight as de- 
veloped by the field-theory exponents. 

The connectionist views and laws have had far-reaching effect upon class- 
room procedures. Modifications and improvements are constantly under 
way. The theory is not static, as many of its practitioners seem to believe. 

Field-theory explanations of mental life and laws of learning. Accord- 
ing to the field-theory group, the earliest mental states are general, non- 
localized experiences of hunger, warmth, and pain. Mental life and learning 
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begins with these primary undifferentiated wholes out of which specialized 
forms are differentiated. 

The first recognizable experiences are possibly those of general lightness 
and darkness, followed eventually by recognition of fuzzy fields of differing 
degrees of brightness — ^window areas, for instance, differentiated from wall 
space. Naturally, the baby has no meanings to go with these early ones 
Later, large objects begin to be separated from the general undifferentiated 
field, but animate and inanimate objects are not for some time differentiated 
from each other. Eventually, the baby has actually to differentiate himself 
from the total field within which he lives. Whole persons, objects, events, 
and processes are perceived. These wholes are primary; that is, they are not 
composed or built up out of simple elements, but exist in their own ri gh t. 
With experience, and as he matures, the learner differentiates the details 
(parts). These parts become wholes in their own right; and as lear nin g 
proceeds, the learner becomes able to transpose these wholes into new situ- 
ations, Transfer is possible, as indicated in a previous chapter, if learning 
has been truly integrative. The function and meaning of parts is determined 
at any given time by the whole within which they appear. This somewhat 
abstract summary will be clarified presently by illustrations from experimen- 
tal studies and from common-sense observation. The increasing use in edu- 
cation of terms such as frame of reference, pattern, structure, configuration, 
and gestalt stem from the concepts just developed. 

Field-theory principles of learning. The technical language in which 
field-theory concepts of mental life and learning were first stated was bor- 
rowed from technical studies in biology and physics. The words were new 
and confusing to students of education. The aim of the present volume has 
been to develop in the students understandings based upon their own very 
limited experience, before introducing the technical statements. It is signifi- 
cant that the recent presentations, particularly of gestalt psychology, make 
less use of the strictly technical language. Young and immature students will 
doubtless do better with such treatment. The technical language should, 
however, be known to the student. Previous chapters wiU have prepared the 
student, it is hoped, for simple understandings. 


The Law of Field Genesis states that wholes evolve as wholes and are primary 
The Law of Derived Properties and the Law of Determined Action hold that 
the meanings and the behavior of the parts are determined by the wholes within 
which they occur. 

The Law of Field Properties holds that the whole is more than the sum of 
the parts and that the properties of the field are not the same as the sum of the 

nf •na-r+o 


The Law of Individuation holds that parts come to have existence through 
the process of individuation, or differentiation, or structurization. 
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The Law of Configuration holds that a system of energy always functions as 
a unit and is able to adjust itself to a number of disturbing factors. 

The Law of Least Action states that the organism or energy system will take 
the most direct route to the relief of tension or the restoration of equilibrium. 

The Law of Maximum Work states that the organism or energy system will 
exert maximum effort to relieve tension or restore equilibrium.^'* 

Field-theory psychologists make much use of the terms initial delay, in- 
sight, and pacing. Explanations are given a few paragraphs below. The 
interpretation of the terms readiness and trial-and-error learning differs 
from that of the older schools. All groups agree in the main on the use of 
such terms as goal, purpose, or motive; learning by wholes or modified 
wholes; rhythm or distribution of work periods; and transfer. 

The whole is primary. Field-theory psychologists differ with the connec- 
tionists in holding that learning is not additive. Understandings, concepts, 
beliefs, attitudes, and skills are not achieved by adding fact to fact to fact, 
item to item to item, until a rational whole has been built up. Skills, whether 
in writing, in swimming, or in getting along with persons, are not achieved 
by drilling upon isolated parts which will later be put togetlier to constitute 
a perfected ability. On the contrary, learning proceeds first through perceiv- 
ing a living whole, even though imperfectly, which is important to the 
learner’s purposes. Progressive differentiation of the components not only 
gives smaller wholes but contributes to understanding of the larger whole. 
Instead of proceeding from simple to complex, as has been said for centu- 
ries, learning begins with a complex unit which becomes simpler as better 
understood. The primary patterns are progressively differentiated into all 
manner of knowledges and skills. 

The field-theory psychologist believes it to be absurd to teach facts out of 
relation to the situation in which they occur, or skills in isolation from use. 
No learning should be considered without reference to the total situation. 
A natural corollary is the increasing emphasis in teaching upon “wholes,” 
that is, upon unitary organizations of subject matter and learning experi- 
ences, with decreasing emphasis upon fragmentary assign-study-recite 
sequences. This movement is of particular importance in the elementary 
schools, where it will likely dominate before long. The secondary school 

2* Raymond H. Wheeler and Francis T. Perkins, Principles of Mental Development 
(New York, Crowell, 1932). Ch. 2 contains an excellent detailed summary of the 
laws. Pp. 370-383 contain interpretation of these laws in terms of learning Latter 
discussion is somewhat too abstract to be of immediate use to teacheis. 

GeoigeW HsiTtmann, Educational Psychology (New York, American Book, 1941). 
A comprehensive attempt to develop a volume on educational psychology from the 
gestalt point of view. Practical and useful. 

The Psychology of Learning, Forty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II (Bloomington, lU., Public School Publishing Co., 1942) , 
Ch. 5, pp. 165-183 Contains a good straightforward statement. Easily read and under- 
stood; supplies much material quickly. Advanced students may Wish to examine Ch. 

6 also. 

Ernest Hilgard. Theories of Learning (New York, Appleton, 1948), 
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will utilize it in the rapidly expanding “core” curriculum. Specialized study 
of isolated knowledge abstracted from a field of specialization can be done 
by mature learners under definite assignment and study. 

Illustrations from actual school practice are scattered through this volume, 
particularly in Chapter 3. All the violations of continuity and interaction, 
and the improvements in using those principles, are cases in point. One or 
two more may be cited here. The modern practice of teaching vernacular 
language skills which begins by encouraging children to express themselves, 
no matter how crudely, is sound. Out of tlie eflCorts to make something clear 
in circumstances important to the child, need will arise for better skills, 
grammatical rules, rhetorical forms. The pupil sees this for himself, instead 
of meeting it as a demand from outside which he cannot understand. These 
learnings emerge (are differentiated) from a sensible whole. To begin with 
grammar is to reverse the order, and violates all we know about learning. 
(In learning a foreign language, interested, mature adults do not necessarily 
follow the pattern used by young children learning their vernacular.) Study- 
ing literary works, whether Shakespeare’s plays, Shelley’s poetry, or Dick- 
ens’ novels, through piecemeal analysis without reference to the wholeness 
of the work and the setting from which it grew is not merely a waste of 
time; undesirable learning outcomes are inevitable. 

In teaching reading, we have long since abandoned the method of begin- 
ning with the a-b-c's and letter-combination charts. Whole thoughts interest- 
ing to and understandable by the learner are now used. The details of the 
total structure emerge with experience and teachmg. The story of the pro- 
gressive revolution m the teaching of reading over the past quarter century 
is one of the most vivid and enlightening accounts of the application of 
modern psychology to education. Once the child has a store of meanings 
which he can and does use to differentiate parts, these parts can in turn be 
used as aids in understanding new wholes. After the child has met in func- 
tional situations a number of words with the same root or the same prefix 
or suffix, the structure of the word can be called to his attention. 

The same general shift in emphasis, from so-called elements from which 
wholes are to be built to wholes from which elements are to be differenti- 
ated, is to be seen in the teaching of arithmetic, writing, and art. The older 
practice in art, and in music as well, of insisting on the precise copying of 
models or pictures by young children is one of the most reprehensible still 
to be found in the classroom. 

The field gives meaning to the parts. The gestalt adherents point out 
that colors are definitely affected by the field within which they occur. Gray 
appears bluish on a yellow field. The apparent intensity of red or of green 
will be changed if either one is surrounded by a field of the other. We recog- 
nize melodies, places, persons, but are often unable to specify details, even 
the color of the eyes of a close friend. The parts must be specifically at- 
tended to, differentiated out of the field, to become known. Details are not 
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necessary for recognition of the whole. Note, for instance, the difficulty wit- 
nesses have in describing to the police a burglar or hold-up man whom they 
can recognize immediately in a police line-up. The personality is a totality 
and is not recognized piece by piece. 

An even simpler illustration is to ask what the word bay means. Meaning 
cannot be attributed until we have the total field in which the symbol occurs ; 
a bay tree; a bay horse; a bay window (architectural) ; a bay window (ana- 
tomical) ; a bay in the hills; the bomb bay, gun bay, or sick bay; the hound’s 
bay; a bay of the ocean; a bay in the woods (a meadow) ; bay rum; to bring 
to bay, or fight at bay. The symbol “O” on the typewriter looks identical in 
1801, O!, LOOK; but the meaning differs because of the field within which 
each appears. 

Meaning is given the parts (events, persons, processes) by the field within 
which they occur. Relativity is hence an important principle. Parts may be 
differentiated out of wholes, and become smaller wholes with meanings of 
their own. These are transposable, that is, there is transfer of learning. 
Reading must be done to supplement this presentation if students are not 
already familiar with the details. 

Individuation of parts from the whole. A few research studies and 
many common-sense illustrations may be cited. Andrews shows that a small 
child soon learns to recognize the face of his mother and the faces of other 
members of the family,^® He soon learns to recognize the picture of a face. 
He can point, on request, to the eyes, the ears, tiie nose, the mouth. If the 
child is shown a picture of an eye by itself, or of a nose, or of an ear, how- 
ever, there is no recognition. The eye is called a bird’s nest, an egg, or other 
similar item. The ear becomes a coil of rope; the mouth, a stairway; the 
nose, a tent or a mountain. It is a year or two later before the child has 
learned to recognize these features when they are shown separately, that is, 
out of relation to the functioning whole of which they are parts. Still later, 
children learn to differentiate kind, harsh, tired, young, old, pretty, and ugly 
faces. Many similar studies are available. Individuals untrained in music 
recognize a melody without being able to identify a single one of the notes. 
Training enables us to differentiate out of a functioning whole the various 
parts. Similarly, melodies are not made up by building one note upon 
another, but usually appear as incomplete and inadequate wholes. The com- 
poser then develops the parts in terms of the original whole. (See the dis- 
cussion of insight in the paragraphs below. ) 

This basic principle of modern psychology has long been used as the basis 
of a parlor game. A member of the group stands behind a screen and 

2 5 The studies of early mental life should have come to the attention of students 
in a course preceding this one. In case this is not true, instructors and students may 
wish to make a brief excursion into that field at this point. Note special references in 
bibliography. 

2 8 Elizabeth A. Andiews, “The Development of Imagination in the Pre-School 
Child,” University of Iowa Studies, Vol. 3, No. 4 (1930). 
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through a small hole displays some one feature such as an eye, an car, the 
mouth, two inches of cheek or brow. Intimate friends usually cannot iden- 
tify the individual. Married couples are usually completely unable to identify 
each other’s hands thrust through the screen. The whole can be identified 
easily, but not the parts. 

The discussion may be further clarified by a more typical everyday illus- 
tration. The following is borrowed from Directing Learning by Frederick, 
Ragsdale, and Salisbury.*^ 

In its development a child starts with meaningful units, both in its perception 
of objects and events and in its actions — ^that is the assumption basic to differen- 
tiation as a description of the developmental process. The meanmgful unit may 
be logically very complex, and its complexity may be understood by a more 
mature person, as the teacher, but tor the child it is simple. Its details have not 
yet appeared; its outlines are vague and mdistinct; its relationships to other units 
are few; in short it is deficient in both individuality and internal organization. 

A small child, for example, looks out the window and sees a milk wagon foi 
the first time. The street, the houses across the street, trees, and all other objects 
in view are not separate and discrete but exist in a unified perceptual configura- 
tion which includes the milk wagon as a more or less central and prominent 
feature that is only vaguely separated from the rest of out-of-doors. Horse, 
driver, and wagon all blend into an undifferentiated unit. The child’s responses 
(arm-waving, jumping up and down, pointing, vocalization, etc.) are a single, 
poorly organized unit, but cannot be regarded as a mere collection of these sep- 
arate parts. 

With additional opportunities to come into contact with milk wagons and the 
details included therein, both individuation and differentiation occur. First the 
whole unit becomes more sharply separated (individuated) from the general 
out-of-doors, then differentiation within the unit takes place. The horse is dis- 
covered to be a unit separable from the total, likewise the driver, the wagon, the 
milk bottles, the milk, the wheels, etc. This differentiation occurs only as the 
stimulating situation and the child’s maturation favor it. 

By the time the child has reached school age many such details may have been 
discovered, and their place in the total unit may have been worked out, but many 
of these sub-units, milk itself, for example, have probably undergone little fur- 
ther differentiation. Perhaps milk has been subdivided rather vaguely into cream, 
buttermilk, sour milk, sweet miUc, etc. Under the guidance of a teacher other 
details, as butter fat, calcium, water, bacteria, etc., may be found. Furthermore, 
many possible systems of differentiation may be discovered, as weight, volume, 
atomic structure, bacteria content, chemical composition, etc. 

. As each new detail appears, it retams its membership-character as a part of 
the large unit which thus becomes more and more complex in its internal organ- 
ization. Regarded as differentiation, learning is the process of discovering com- 
plexity in the thing at first perceived as unitary. 

Insight. The technical meaning of insight is not too far removed from the 
common-sense meaning of seeing mto, understanding, or apprehending a 
problem, process, or situation. Foresight is insight at its very best. Even 


New York, Appleton, 1938, p. 39 
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hindsight is a form of insight, though a belated form. The feminine intuition 
and the masculine hunch actually refer to insight, though the ordinary user 
of those terms does not understand what has happened in his own mind. 
The elements of mystery or of “sudden” revelation bulk large with the 
average citizen. Insight, to the psychologist, is not mysterious or occult; it 
means a better grasp or understanding of the problem or situation, gained, 
however, before complete experience with that problem or situation. As in- 
sight is gained into the situation, new responses appear which carry the 
learner further toward his goal. Furthermore, learnings are transposed from 
other situations, because insight enables the learner to recognize the appli- 
cability of older learning to the new situation. Using terms already devel- 
oped in this chapter, insight means achieving a better understanding of the 
total pattern, the whole problem to be solved, the total skill to be acquired. 
Insight enables the learner to adapt, to discover, or to invent appropriate 
responses more easily. Insight is seeing what is to be done and how to do it. 
The field-theory psychologists have developed a considerable research back- 
ground which, tliey believe, supports their definition of insight.^® 

The field-theory psychologists hold that understandings, attitudes, and 
meanings are first achieved tlirough insight and later clarified through ex- 
perience and application. Skills first learned through insight are then per- . 
fected through practice or drill. Referring again to walking, we note that the 
baby walks, that is, operates, however imperfectly, in an integrated pattern. 
Practice develops skill in the thing already functioning as a whole. Swim- 
ming is perhaps a better illustration. The learner flounders around in the 
first stages. He knows what he wants to do, but he does not know it clearly. 
The pattern is vague and general. As insight develops, there comes a point 
at which the individual can swim. Clumsy and uneconomical as it may be, 
it is swimming The learner has discovered the characteristic structure and 
can perform the necessary movements Skill is then achieved through prac- 
tice. Rapid learning in the later stages of achieving a skill is often owing 
to the fact that excellent insight has been obtained earlier. Any adult who 
has learned golf will recognize very easily the place of insight in achieving 
the necessary complex motor coordinations. One amateur golfer of the 
writer’s acquaintance took nearly one stroke per hole off his score (he had 
plenty of room) after overhearing a chance remark by a golf professional. 
The remark opened up a whole new insight into the nature of the pattern 
he was flying to achieve. Incidentally, this little incident illustrates clearly 
the function of the teacher in aiding the pupils to achieve insight. 

William F. Bruce and Frank S. Freeman, Development and Learning (Boston, 
Houghton, 1942), Ch. 15; also index. 

George W. Hartmann, Gestalt Psychology, Ch. 12. An excellent summary of ex- 
periments. 

, Educational Psychology. Use the index. 

Each of these three references summarizes a large number of individual research 
studies. These are fully footnoted, hence individual references are not repeated here. 
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Initial delay. Field-theory psychology recognizes a period of partial or 
seemingly complete inaction at the beginning of and at important points 
within any prolonged activity. We often hear children and adults say, when 
they are trying to do something, that they must first “get the hang of the 
thing,” “get the feel of it.” Reversing this, we often hear persons say that 
they are “not getting anywhere.” This means that they cannot see what to 
do or how to do it. Parents and teachers often mistake this for dullness or 
inattention, and sometimes it is. Field-theory psychologists recognize a 
period of initial delay and attribute it to the necessity for first developing 
some insight into tire problem. Teachers should expect and patiently allow 
for this period of seeming non-learning. 

Pacing. If the level of difficulty of the new learning could be perfectly 
matched with the maturity level of the learner, then learning would take 
place on the first effort, say the gestalt psychologists. Since this theoretically 
perfect condition will not likely be achieved in many instances, particularly 
with heterogeneous groups of learners, the teacher will endeavor to adjust 
learning situations as closely as possible to maturation and background. 
This is called pacing The more closely the tasks of the school approximate 
the readiness of the learner, the faster learning through insight will take 
place. Pacing, properly done, aids the steady, regular development of intel- 
ligence and learning. 

Learning situations which are beyond the maturation and experience 
level of the child, that is, which are “too hard,” antagonize and discourage 
the learner. Since he can have no insight and since he cannot actually learn 
in such situations, he resorts at first to blind fumbling. Eventually, he will 
resort to cheating and lying The habit of failure is built up, together with 
very undesirable attitudes and habits of work. The pupil eventually refuses 
to try and reverts to simpler methods of response which he knows but which 
will not meet the situation. Parents and teachers who believe that children 
should be “forced to do hard and difficult things whether they like it or not” 
are not merely talking innocent nonsense; they are actually stultifying the 
intelligence of the learner and building up serious personality and character 
problems for the future. The problems and skills to be achieved must often 
be reduced to the learner’s level of maturity; otherwise they are “too hard.” 
The pupil actually camiot learn. He is not stupid or obtuse, as many teach- 
ers think. Of course, care must be taken to see that lazy or indifferent learn- 
ers are not avoiding tasks which they actually are capable of performing. 

Learning situations which are below the maturation level of the learner 
likewise antagonize pupils. Bright children are especially bored and con- 
temptuous of the teacher and of the school. They acquire habits of loafing, 
half trying, and being satisfied with mediocre results. Sometimes, individual 
children of brilliance are so antagonized by the drivel in some beginning 
readers that they refuse to react. They are then classified as poor readers, in 
a few cases actually as non-readers in school, but are found to be reading 
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quite difficult material outside of school. Hence, the problems and skills to 

be learned must often be raised to the level of pupil maturity. 

Pacing, to repeat, is the effort to give learners opportunities to attack 
problems which increase in complexity as the learners’ experience increases. 
Learning situations must be difficult enough seriously to challenge the 
learner, but at the same time be susceptible to solution. They must not be 
so easy that they do not challenge. 

Insight and learning do not result, as a matter of course, merely from 
adjusting the learning situation to the learner’s maturity level. The teacher 
plays an important r 61 e, as is illustrated throughout the volume. 

Readiness.®® A pedagogical principle, based on the foregoing psychologr- 
cal facts, which has had much discussion is that of readiness. It is the 
pedagogical counterpart, so to speak, of maturation but includes social and 
intellectual maturity as well. For example, we say that at a certain time a 
child is ready to read, ready for formal arithmetic, ready for the develop- 
ment of time sense in history, ready to participate in group activity, and so 
forth. His physical and neurological maturity and his experiential back- 
ground are such that he could read, could do abstract arithmetic, could get 
along with other children cooperatively — if circumstances demanded these 
things 

This important principle is easily misinterpreted. We are led to think of 
“readiness” as a definite locus or condition. This leads to three subsidiary 
errors: (a) neglect of the genetic development of any power, skill, or un- 
derstanding; (b) waiting for the given condition of readiness to appear of 
itself; (c) assuming without investigation that readiness must be present. 

In regard to (a) we know that growth is a steady, on-going process. The 
designation of any given point in the developmental sequence as readiness 
for the given leafning must be largely arbitrary. The (b) type of error may 
cause teachers to overlook the value of stimulation, opportunity, and try- 
out, thus unduly delaying a given learning. The (c) error may result in too 
early stimulation and forcing because readiness is deemed to have been 
attained. This results in frustration and in formal attempts to bring on or 
induce readiness. 

An analysis in terms of learning to read will illustrate these errors. Tradi- 
tional primary teachers usually think of reading in but one way, namely, the 
interpretation of printed materials. Readiness, then, is the stage at which 
children are able to do this. Formal standard tests of reading encourage this 
view, as do the naive conceptions of reading held by parents and public 
generally. Such a view causes parents and teachers to overlook the impor- 

The general current use of the term readiness is not to be confused with the 
special use made by the connectiomsts, which refers to the readiness of neurological 
bonds to act. 

Gertrude Hildreth, Readiness for School Beginners (Yonkers, N. Y., World Book, 
19.50). Many similar treatments available in general texts. 
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tance of a long series of preliminary developments which are all a part of 
developing reading attitudes and abilities. These are the opening and han- 
dling of books , looking at pictures ( often upside down in the case of babies ! ) , 
turning pages, identifying known objects m pictures by pointing, by using 
syllables, parts of words, or single words to indicate recognition or enjoy- 
ment. Later, the child says “tell me what it says,” and “what is this picture 
about ” He identifies pictures with appropriate stories; he recognizes and 
identifies letters and words. High-school teachers often make the same error 
as primary teachers, failing to recognize that reading includes critical think- 
ing and evaluation of what is read, discovering relationships, detecting il- 
logical statements, anachronisms and the like, drawing inferences, locating 
materials, deriving summaries from various sources, and many other abili- 
ties Secondary-school and college teachers who blame elementary teachers 
for failure to teach children to read often betray their own ignorance of 
what constitutes reading. The teaching of reading is rapidly becoming a 
standard part of the high-school and college curriculum, and properly so.®" 
Thus we see that it may be better to speak of a succession of readinesses 
than simply of readiness. Some writers advocate that the term be abandoned. 
These authorities would direct attention to the genetic sequence or continu- 
ous growth. 

Simply waiting for readiness to appear may quite seriously delay ability 
to read, to compute, or to get along with other children. Opportunity and 
encouragement are important. On the other hand, assuming that readiness 
must be present because a certain age has been reached often results in at- 
tempts to force learning m advance of maturation. Failmg to secure results 
at an arbitrarily assumed point of readiness, teachers often resort to formal 
programs designed to bring about readiness. 

The foregoing analysis applies equally to arithmetic; to language skills; 
to participation in group discussion; to learning to write legibly, swim, or 
take girls to parties. 

The principle of readiness has profoundly affected education in recent 
years. Important changes have taken place in the teaching of reading, in the 
placement and teaching of arithmetic and language skills and grammar, to 
mention but a few of the prominent illustrations. Parents are often disturbed 
because modern schools delay formal arithmetic until third grade or later. 
Children in these schools do make lower scores on standard tests than those 
in traditional schools. Parents, and many teachers, do not know that “pass- 
ing standard tests” often indicates pseudo-learning which does not function 
in real life. Given a rich program of functional experience with number in 
primary grades, these same children will later equal or surpass die children 

For an amusing and veiy stimulating discussion of this see H. R. Huse, The 
Illiteracy of the Literate (New York, Appleton, 1933), see also Joseph Jastrow, The 
Betrayal of Intelligence (New York, Greenberg, 1938). Also note the increasing num- 
ber pf research studies and textbooks for high-schooI and college reading 
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in traditional schools, both in skills and application. This is not only dem- 
onstrated by evidence but is to be expected from the facts of growth. 

Regardless of differences of interpretation, a very important point is in- 
volved: namely, when to introduce certain learning experiences. The prob- 
lem is one of balance or pacing. The only way we can tell whether a state 
of readiness has been achieved is to give learners the opportunity to learn 
and then watch what happens The concept of a series of readinesses is 
probably safer than the concept of a fixed locus for readiness. Guided by 
the learners’ reactions, we can adjust to readiness or — if it is preferred — to 
growth. 

Again we see the necessity of constant pre-testing, of knowing intimately 
the pupil’s previous experience, his interests and hobbies, his attitudes, the 
attitudes of the home, his aptitudes, his physical health, and his mental 
hygiene. Without adequate knowledge about learners, teachers will often 
frustrate and antagonize learners by misjudging readiness. 

Trial and error versus re-trial. The connectionists and associationists 
held that new responses appeared as elements in a “trial-and-error” process. 
The general sequence was something like this: The learner (a) has a goal, 
set, or purpose, but (h) does not see clearly how to achieve it. He (c) ex- 
plores the situation, (d) somehow finding various ways to reach his goal. 
He may discover these by blind trial or by analysis. There is (e) the trial 
of these leads, and (/) the elimination of those which do not work, the 
acceptance of those which do, until (g) a successful response leads to the 
goal. The process is not sequential, as has been made clear before. Correct 
responses, it is held, arise out of blind, fumbling trials. Insight and under- 
standing are not precluded, since they could occur in (d) above. Correct 
responses are seized and retained through the operation of the laws of 
exercise and effect. 

The field-theory group maintains that responses are never repeated ex- ^ 
actly. They believe also that blind trial and error could continue forever 
in some instances without producing a correct response. They believe the 
stimulus-situation is repeated, and that thereafter each effort of the learner 
is a re-trial of a pattern discerned more or less clearly. The learner does not 
fumble or try blindly; he tries consciously to achieve a result he can per- 
ceive or understand. Incorrect responses then become not errors in the tiial- 
and-error sense but incorrect responses due to imperfect insight. Initial 
delay allows for study and analysis; guidance comes from outside aids; the 
repeated trials themselves are valuable mstruments of further insight. The 
learner deliberately evolves and tries new procedures as he gains insight, or 
transposes and adapts known methods. 

A reasonable summary would seem to be about as follows. True trial and 
error will undoubtedly occur when tasks are too far beyond the maturity 
and experience of tlie learner. The greater the adjustment between task and 
learner, the greater the reduction of waste in time and energy. Where tasks 
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are well adjusted to maturity and experience but still challenging, insight 
with intelligent trials may substitute for trial and error. Certain writers con- 
trast “blind” trial and error with “seeing” re-trial. 

The educational implications are important. The traditional curriculum 
and methods of teaching continually place learners in situations where they 
do not know what to do, where to turn, or why. Blind trial and error is 
natural and inevitable This can be observed constantly in high-school and 
college learning. Occasionally adults in industry must develop a special skill 
without sufficient background of experience. Trial and error is the only way 
open to these learners at first. But the teacher who sets up situations which 
demand trial-and-error learning and then condemns children for stupidity is 
seriously wrong. Trial and error must in these circumstances be accepted as 
natural. The enlightened teacher’s efforts will be directed at sympathetic 
explanations, guidance, and the use of devices which may not at first be 
understood by the learner. The teacher’s goal is the increasing ability of the 
learner to understand the task and take over self-analysis and self-guidance. 
Where adjustment between learner and task is very poor, this result is not 
possible; unthinking performance of the skill or operation of given formulas 
is all that can be attained. 

The modern teacher attempts to adjust task to learner, but to retain 
enough of the unknown and the difficult to challenge the learner. Initial 
delay, preliminary observation and discussion, tentative trial, self-guidance, 
and participatory guidance by the teacher are all then accepted as natural. 
Guidance here will be within the learner’s own processes and in terms of 
his level of insight. 

Trial and error of the traditional type may also occur because of inatten- 
tion, obtuseness, or poor physical condition resulting in lack of effort. This 
would also be true of faUuBe to attain insight. Teachers should not jump to 
the conclusion that inattention is the cause, but should attempt to diagnose 
the trouble. Appropriate guidance and re-direction should then follow. 

Influence of field theory increasing. Field-theory psychology is rapidly 
achieving influence among modern teachers, even though it is not always 
clearly understood by them Despite criticisms by some psychologists, field 
theory explains classroom situations and makes more sense to experienced 
teachers than do the other views. 

Field theory is not new, having appeared in rudimentary form in scientific 
and literary writing for centuries. It is supported by certain philosophic 
views, by the quantum and relativity theories in physics and mathematics, 
by semantics in language, and by logic and scientific method. The central 
notion is that of a field within which events occur and which gives meaning 
to the items or parts included within it. We are already more or less familiar 
with this concept in physics and astronomy. No one would attempt to ex- 
plain gravitation or the tides by studying these phenomena alone These phe- 
nomena can be explained only by considering the total field or organization 
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within which they occur. They can have no meaning whatever by themselves 
— in fact, cannot occur by themselves. They are phenomena of a field. The 
existence of certain planets was known long before they were actually dis- 
covered. Disturbances within the field of the solar system could be explained 
only by inferring extension of the field to include planets later discovered to 
exist. The problem of juvenile delinquency can never be understood by look- 
ing at the delinquent alone. The circumstances within which the behavior 
takes place is the key. In biology the field is the living organism, as indicated 
in the earlier pages of this chapter. 

In psychology the field has, currently, three interpretations; organismic, 
gestalt, and topological. The organismic interpretation finds its basis and 
derived laws, as would be expected, in the biological concept of the living 
organism and its growth. Gestalt originates in and is based upon the analysis 
of perceptions which are regarded as primary wholes. The topological finds 
its wholes in child and group behavior. There is a definite tendency toward 
unity among the three interpretations, all of which are doubtless approach- 
ing the same central problem from different angles. The general laws of the 
field-theory process are exemplified in all three. 

‘ Competent scholars are applying the field-theory concept to world affairs. 
Wars, standards of living, tariffs, peace, stability, safety, divorce, transpor- 
tation and exchange of goods — these can never be understood until treated 
on the basis of a world field. Blind nationalism is not merely outmoded; it 
is an absurd contradiction of known facts. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 3 
The class may use the four questions at the end of Section 1 on page 168. 
Students are encouraged to raise questions of their own. 

SUPPLEMENTARY REPORTS 

The section covers so much ground, and for some students will introduce so 
much new material, that mstructors may wish to supplement the abbreviated 
account with readings and reports. Reports might include: 

Field theory Matuiation 

Connectionism Insight 

Principles or “laws” Pacing 

of learning Readiness 

Heredity and environment 

Ample material is easily available in texts, handbooks, and periodical lit- 
erature. 

READINGS 
The Connectionist View 
The best compact summaries will be found in; 

Hilgard, Ernest R., Theories of Learning (New York, Appleton, 1948), Ch. 2. 
The Psychology of Learning, Forty-first Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part II (Bloomington, 111., Public School Publishing 
Co., 1942), Chs, 3 and 4, 
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The detailed statements are in Thorndike’s many volumes of which the fol- 
lowing are samples: 

Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology, Vols. I and 11 (New York, Teachers 
College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ., 1913). 

, The Fundamentals of Learning (New York, Teachers College, Bureau 

of Publications, Columbia Umv., 1932) . 

, Adult Learning (New York, Macmillan, 1928). 

— , Human Nature and the Social Order (New York, Macmillan, 1940). 

The Field-Theory View 
The best compact summaries are found in: 

Hilgard, Ernest R., as above, Chs. 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 

Forty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, as 
above, Chs. 5, 6. 

The detailed statements may b? found in: 

Volumes by Haitmann, and Wheeler and Perkins, listed at end of Section I. 
Koffka, Kurt, Principles of Gestalt Psychology (New York, Harcourt, 1935). 

, The Growth of the Mind (New York, Harcourt, 1924) , 

Kohler, Wolfgang, Gestalt Psychology (New York, Liveright, 1929). 

, The Mentality of Apes (New York, Harcourt, 1927). 

A number of general background references may be of value: 

Driesch, Hans, The Crisis in Psychology (Princeton, N. J., Princeton Univ. 
Press, 1925). 

Eddington, Arthur S., The Nature of the Physical World (New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1928). 

Howells, Thomas H., Hunger for Wholiness (Denver, Colo., World Press, 
1940). From the viewpoint of religion. 

Humphrey, George, The Nature of Learning in Its Relation to the Living 
System (London, Kegan Paul, 1933). Chs. 2, 3, and 4 contain an excellent 
scholarly analysis of the concept of a system or field. Ch. 5 on learning is not 
so helpful. The scholarly style is not easy for superficially trained students, 
but instructors and advanced students will find much excellent material. 
Morgan, C. Lloyd, Emergent Evolution (New York, Holt, 1923). An early 
and important book. 

Raup, Robert B., Complacency (New York, Macmillan, 1925). 

Smuts, Jan, Holism and Evolution (New York, Macmillan, 1926). An impor- 
tant discussion. 

Whitehead, Alfred N., Science and the Modern World (New York, Macmillan, 
1925). 

Wiederaenders, M. F., “A Critique of the Bond and the Gesalt Psychologies 
Applied to Certain Problems of Education,” University of Iowa Studies in 
Education, Vol. 8, No. 6, New Series No. 260 (October 1, 1933), pp. 36-75. 
Whole bulletin valuable and may be read in connection with Ch. 7 later. For 
our purposes here, pp. 50-54 and possibly 54-75 are valuable. 



The Learner Brings His Family, 
Neighborhood, 
and Social Class to School' 


A PRIMARY child jostled and knocked down by another child jumps up to 
counterattack with enthusiastic violence. A second child in similar circum- 


stances runs crying to the teacher for sympathy and protection. Still a third 
child neither fights nor runs to adults; he stands off and calls the attacker by 
bad names. A fourth child may pick himself up and quietly walk away. The 
uninformed observer will likely attribute the different behaviors to the “na- 


ture” of the children. Some children, they say, are “naturally” aggressive, 
some timid, and so on. This simple explanation is no longer safe. The type 
of inherited nervous system and physical build does play a part, but a very 
large nroportion of the behaviors are learned. The children’s reactions are 


Three high-school boys stand before the principal, suffering reprimand 
for a disturbance in which they have been caught. One boy is ashamed and 
truly embarrassed. A second is sullen and unresponsive. The third is cockily 
defiant. The first boy knows his family will strongly disapprove his partici- 
pation in the misdemeanor. J Qie social - class influence will be embodied in 
. the attitude of the home ; people like us do not do thi ngs like that. The 
second and third boys have no such concern for family reaction. TEeirJajtu- 
_ lies are in different to certain types of misbehavior, are mildly antagonistic to 
__sgh flol and to author ity, i'be sullen and the defiant boys endureti^ repri- 
mand without embarrassment. They know, furthermore, that as soon ri.s they 
can esca pe and join their fello ws out behind the gymnasium, their misbehav- 
ior and defiance will be heartily approved oy a jury or iheir peers. 

J The behavior of children and youth is aitected by many complex 
Ceulfural factors. Each child brings t o school a collection of values, belief s. 
and attitudes, plus behavior patterns through which the values and meanings 
_ai:e_aa)ressed. . Cultural factors~over which he has no con trol playaniinpor - 
tant pa rt in making him w hat he is. Jhese factorFaffecrmid~m^ffected _ly 
Ihe-bioLa gical process of srov^, o r maturati^, anSl ndividnai 
b^e i nterests, purposes, and nee^l ^cFthe inlfiyidu aTi^^ 


1 This chapter may be omitted with classes which are well informed from previous 
courses in sociology, guidance, etc. The majority of students will not be well informed. 
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The constellation of influences playing upon the child is complex; the 
effect of single components difficult to trace. Influence is often subtle and 
hidden from casual observation. Anyone who rears or teaches children must 
possess such facts as are available to him. Equally, one must be extremely 
cautious in drawing generalizations, in attributing certain results to one or 
another factor without reference to the whole picture. There is no such thing 
as “the child”; each one is “a child” with his unique collection of beliefs 
and behaviors. 

The general effects of cultural impositions. The culture in general and 
the particular segment of the culture within which individuals grow up in- 
fluence learning and behavior in a fundamental manner. Teacher education, 
until recently, has neglected this vital factor in learning and teaching. 

Social anthropologists early supplied valuable clues through their study of 
primitive cultures. “ Mead points out, for instance, that the Samo an child 
s hows no period of rebelliousness while growing up ThSe ctiildren from 
early ages perform tasVs whi ch assist the adults oFthe c^munityTSocializ d- 
tion comes about th rough in age pyoups, ties with parents h eirig 

~rather loose. Bovs’ and girls’ plav groups areentirelv segregated (.sex diffe r- 
entiatio n co ming as a result of the difference in tasks assigned boys and 
~ girIs\^ Gang antagotiiQmJs-iiip.. nnly rft1atir> Ti_hetween the sexes until puber ty?* 
jamoan children are never called upon to make choices that conflict ^ith 
..gi pup or parental choices . Submis^on to or defiance of the narent does not 
become an issu e. The child owes no emotional allegiance to father or mothq r 
because mere is a large household of fostering adu lts. Samoan chil dren, 
from early childhood, have association with and access to the facts of s ex7 
birth, and death. Kaffir children, o n the contrary, ma nifest violent antago- 
nism to alTadult ^erio rs. Kaffir children are given all the dirty tasks to do 
and airiloM fanciful lies ab^t the “facts of hfe.”(By preadol^cence,'The 
Kaffir children have developed a smaU outlaw stat^with a secret langu'a^ 
and spy system of their ow ^ ^ ^ ~ 

.The Manus children, while undergoing no period of rebellion agai nst 
adult authority, develop very differently from t he Samo an. groups ^are 
not_d istuir,t various ages and both sexes playing together. The mixea gro ups 
are dominated bv older bullies, but otherwise childhood is highly ~ unf5- 
strame d. No one is ^ ght to work. TE~e result of years of non-cu lturalpar- 

2 Margaret Mead, F/om the South Seas, containing “Coming of Age in Samoa,” 
“Growing up in New Guinea,” and “Sex and Temperament” (New York, Morrow, 
1939 edition). 

, “The Primitive Child,” in Carl Murchison, ed., A Handbook of Child 

Psychology (Worcester, Mass., Clark Univ. Press, 1939). 

, “Research on Primitive Children,” m Leonard Caimichael, ed.. Manual of 

Child Psychology (New York, Wiley, 1946). 

Ruth Benedict, “The Educative Process — Comparative Note,” Thirteenth Year- 
book of the Department of Supervisors and Diiectors of Instruction (Washington, 
D. C., 1940), Ch. 8. 

, Patterns of Culture (New York, Penguin, 1934) . 
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ticipation (quite the opposite of the Samoan situation) is that overbeari ng. 
undisciplined children become quarrelsome, overbearing adults. 

Other illustrations could be given, but these are sufficient to show that 
the social attitudes and behavior of individuals are not a matter of natu ral 
growth or ind widual choice, but are results of cultural parti^ation . 

Benedict beEeve s the ciiief ditlerence between education in primitive soci - 
eti^and bur own I s tharthejr imitive child docs n oLgo ffiroug h a long 
per iod of “preparation for l ife. ” Activities and behavi or are the same or very 
sim ilar for child and adult. Important factors in chi ld-rearing and~ed ucafiBn- 
m our society are ( 1 1 the lone period of dependency. (2) coiffiol by^ri^ 
during eariy'ye ars, ('3') . the small amount of responsibili^^'g^eri 'ghiidren 
(particularly in urban areas), (4 ) ffie r61e of ttie father in child trai ^g,"“ 
and (5) the great variety of cultural patterns confronting and^confusinflhe 
chil d. 

Some indication of the difficulty children have in adjusting is seen in the 
succession of attitudes, often conflicting, manifested by adults toward the 
children. Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb •’ present an interesting series of 
changing attitudes to which the child must adjust: 


1. Adoration, admiration as a baby to the age of approximately two years. 

2. Prohibitions, irritation, restraint, physical punishment as he begins to 
“get in the way,” to the age of five or six. 

3. Mothering, entertainment from the kindergarten and primary teachers, 
to the age of nine. 

4. Scolding from the principal for cutting up in school, rebukes from police- 
men for hitching on to cars and sneaking rides in subways (from nine 
till puberty) . 

5. Ridicule as an awkward adolescent. 

6. Last-minute gestures toward control from parents, teachers, and police 
as in later adolescence he begins to drive a car and lead his own life. 

7. Pride of home and school when he gets on the college football team. 


Another interesting sequence, for the purposes of this study, is the series 
of demands from ffie group on ffie boy at different periods: 

1. He is expected to be cute and beautiful, the idol of the family from birth 
to two or three. 

2. He is expected to keep out from underfoot and give the adults the chance 
to take care of the new baby (from two until six in most families). 

3. He is expected to sit still in school and learn to read and do numbers 
(beginning elementary school) . 

4. By his own age-group he is expected to prove that he is male and is inde- 
pendent of grown-ups (later elementary school) . 

5. The girls expect him to learn to dance and look nice and drive a car 
(early adolescence) . 

6. The school expects him to throw all his energy into winning for the 
high school. 

s Gardner Murphy, Lois B. Murphy, and Theodore M. Newcomb, Experimental 
Social Psychology (New York, Harper, 1937), pp. 325-327. 
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Cultures impose upon their participants a basic set of social habits for 
controlling everyday life activities. jHertain general role s are expected of all 
^-Children, as t hey grow up. These include a se x r ole, an ag e role, in'devel- 
_oped cultures a special-class rd je^nd sometimes~a~caste rdl e~5ased Qn r§ce,' 
TOlor, or cr eed. The sociardassesdnlnoctam sdc Leitv di ffer considerably in 
' ■ approving or stigmatizing certain beliefs, valu es, and behaviors. We will 
examinetiie~crass striTcture in some det aih as iFls an importalit deterihirier 

Tof learning and behlvS r. ~~ — 

The general nature of social-class structure in the United States. A 
class-structured society, with classes based on arbitrary distinctions and with 
no mobility from class to class, is contrary to our democratic beliefs in the 
dignity of the individual and our beliefs about the nature of society. A soci- 
ety as complex as that of the United States is bound to contain many differ- 
ent kinds of groups, each with its influence upon individuals ; urban, rural . 
-geographic, religiojxs, ethnic. ecQnnrnic accupational. and snt;’.ia1. Flexibility 
and mobility characterize our groupings, though rigidity already appears in 
the older parts of our country. The distinctions between classes are far less 
arbitrary than in older societies. The term cla-vx as appl ied to society in the 
4Jpite(LStates has . o o thinv in common with the M arxist cimcftpt r>f clas s! 

The social class is the most influentia l factor in our lives, and we no w 
know a . fflo cL d eaJ.j tout its structure and effec ts.’^ During the last fifteen 
years sociologists have been studying intensively several American commu- 
nities. Yankee City, a study by Warner and Lunt,° describes a typical New 
England community; Deep South, by Davis, Gardner, and Gardner,® deals 
with the Southern states; and hometown, by Warner, Havighurst and Loeb^ 
deals with the Middle West. Many other available studies are listed in the 
bibliography. 

These investigators have begun to reveal an accurate picture of the social- 
class system of American communities. Their results are of interest to edu- 
cators who seek a more adequate understanding of the environment and its 
relation to human learning. The social-class theory proposed and supported 
by these investigators has implications for the socialization and formal edu- 
cation of all youth. 

The investigators of the social life of Yankee City assumed at the begin- 
ning of their study that the economic order was of the greatest importance 

* The next twelve to fifteen pages are taken with a few changes from Growth and 
Development of the Preadolescent, by Arthur W. ^Blair and William H. Burton, for 
which the pages were originally prepared by Burton, 

Tu Community and 

rhe Status System of a Modern Community, Vols I and II. Yankee City Series fNew 
Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1941). 

rr Burleigh B Gardner, and Mary R. Gardner, Deep South (Chicago, 

Umv. of Chicago Press, 1941). 

J M. Lloyd Warner, Robert J. Havighurst, and Marton B. Loeb, Who Shall he 
Educated? (New York, Harper, 1944). Contains reference to Hometown and other 
similar mvestigation.s. 
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in the lives of the people. This hwothesis was soon dropped because of the 
force of the collected evidence. K social-class hypothesis was substituted. 
jThe members of this wprp. pTP.atl y influencedj 3y-a_a Qcial-clas s 

order in which thevJ naked noon people as being hipiher or lawer on the 
rungs n f a social ladd er. The evidence from the other communities studied" 
also supported this view. ^By use nf the test nf participation— -that is, deter - 
mining who goes around wi th who m — and by the study of those^v^ pos - 
~sess the hi^ly evaluated cHaractefisSc^s in terms of acceptance, namely, type 
of house, education, and a large ntunber of other symbols, they were~ab!e 
to place the peonTTIn thre^ocial stra ta . Each of these strata. Upper, Mid - 
' jle^ an d Lower Cla.ss. had two division s; thus there were six classes which , 
they believed, existed in the social l^rarchy in Yank ee C ity. Marriage ordi- 
nmily occurred between persons of the same social level.'~An individ hal 
' ~cou!d~rise or fall that is to sav. be socially mobile, in the social hierarcE yr' 
'A short description of each of these groups is provided by the authors, 
which may be supplemented through furtlier reading. 

A casual analysis of the interview material from which these sketches have 
been drawn clearly indicates that there is a recognized rank order where people 
are striving for social recognition. Their values differ in the several strata and 
within the same social levels. Certain simple generalizations are possible, how- 
ever, which tell us something of how these people evaluate themselves and 
others in the world around them. It is clear that the upper-Upper class believes 
in the efficacy of birth and breeding, and the individuals in that class possess 
each in varying degrees and with proportionate feelings of security. Money is 
important, but its chief importance is to allow one to live properly. 

The lower-Upper class also believes in birth and breeding. They cannot use 
their money to buy birth, but they can spend it to acquire the proper Upper 
class secular rituals which they hope will secure them the high rank they seek. 
Money is very important to them but they are willing to spend large portions of 
it to secure proper recognition for themselves or their children and to marry 
their children into the class above them. 

The Upper-Middle class beheves in money, but many of them also believe in 
what they call comfort. Some of them know that money is not enough to be at 
the top. Nevertheless, most try to get more money to gain higher status More 
money is always important. Many of them want money for its own sake and 
because its mere accumulation has value. 

The lower-Middle class also wants more money and more comfort. They 
believe that money and morals are the keys to all of their problems. They are 
more secure, however, than the two lower classes, and most of them have 
greater psychological security than the people of the upper-Middle class. 

The individuals in the upper-Lower class tend to be ambitious. They want 
money, but they are trying to acquire the symbols of higher status such as “nice 
furniture,” “pretty yards,” and “a good education.” Such things differentiate 
them from the class below and make them more like the people just above them. 
They are much nearer the bare struggle for existence than the lower-Middle 
class, but they utilize their money for neat looking clothes, good magazines, and 
to “give our children a better education than we had.” 

The lower-Lower class cares little for education. Money is important because 
it shuts the door on the ever present wolf of want, but it is not ot such impor- 
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tance that a parent would force his children to go to school that they might 
acquire an education in order to get a better job. Money is to be spent, not saved. 

These oversimplified summaries are manifestly inadequate. Our social struc- 
ture is too complex to be described m such simple generalities. Too many people 
in each of the several classes do not fit into these categories.® 

Although intensive studies have been made in only a few widely separated 
places, the investigators, Warner and others, find considerable support for 
. t he conclusion that this so(^l-class system holds for the entire country wit h 
the following modifications: the younger the community, the less marked 
^fe the distinctions betweS social dasses and the greater is opportunity fo r 
mobility; the larger cities are n ot as clearly diffe r entiated in class struct ure 
asare the sm aller citie s. 

Differences between group values and behaviors of vital importance 
for individual children. The social classes differ materially, as can be gath- 
ered from the foregoing paragraphs, in approving or stigmatizing certain 
beliefs, values, and behaviors. The middle and upper classes particular ly 
stigmatize, in the lower clas s es, what the upper classes call laziness, s hift- 
lessness. irresponsibility , ignorance, immorality. Within~the lower c'lasse sT 
howeve r, some of these are accepted wavs of behavior, possessing back - 
ground' and rationale. The lo^r classes are likel y to resent in the u pper 
classes what lower -class individuals~ca11 “snootmess” or snobbery, good 
manners, proper language, lack of aggressiveness, or unwillingness to figh t. 

Children m th e middle class largely resist strongly the class values a nd 
.habits imposed upon the m. Children in the low er n1assp.s quite gen erally 
accept their class values and behavio rs. The reasons for this and its~rea l 
significance for understanding children will be developed a few parag raphs 
. further on. 

The efforts of parents and teachers to socialize children precipitate co n- 
stant conflict between the psychological drives of the children on tlie o ne 
hand, and the pressures of the culture on th e other T he child’s need, for 
physical activity, for senso ry enjoyment, for self-direction, and for presti ge 
. with age-mates fights hard a^nst res tr aint^ controls," and dem ands for 
conforman ce. 

Many nf thp.rnnflj cts between parents and children or feacher.s and chil- 
dr en result from grave lack of insight into the nature and effects of constan t 
^pressure, open or subtle, to conform to social values and rdles. Parents an'3' 
" teachers reg ard t he procedures they use in socializin g children as natural 
an3~desirab!e . The aduitT ate often not even aware that there is any p fes- 
sure. The children are keenly aware of it. The emotional cost to both may 
"bevery high. Parents are irritated an(f angrv. Children become destruc tive, 
antagonistic, or sull en, or retreat into periods of negativism. These are de- 

® W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern Community and 
The Status System of a Modern Community, Vols I and 11, Yankee City Senes (New 
Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1941). 
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fenses against the constant “cultur al bombardment .” The more social the 

requifiment, thelhore arbitrary~Sd un j iM it seems to the “natural” child . 

The schoolroom brings all this into sharp focus , with serious difficu lties 
resulting. The schooT, in general, attempts to iiripo^middl&^cliss values 
upon huge numbers ofrower-class children , worse, The school is hot "set iip 
to copewith the non-verbaF ^es of intelligence often found among chil dren 
jyho have "not hacl-acces0 5"or constant contacts with ^o ks. Problems set 
by the school are, therefore, not the same problems at all when tackled 
simultaneously by upper- and lower-class children. The motivations are n ot 
at all ali ke. Many lower-class childr en simply do not value the objectives 
and processes of the school; hence, the y do not t rv. The" school immediately 
dubs -them “unin telligent.” “uncoop erative,” or “stubbo rn.” The old class 
cliches may enter again; these children are “lazy,” “shiftless,” “irresponsi- 
ble.” The fact often is that the school simply , does, not meet their need s or 
ambitions, does not operate within their framework of motivations and val- 
ues . The spe cific jes StTSf this will be su mmarized briefly later on.”"™" 

Difficulties of child-rearing and of schooling might Be olTeviafed. The 
detailed implications of the foregoing for socialization and education can- 
not be developed in this volume except in summaries. We may digress for 
a paragraph or two here, however, because of the grave importance of the 
immediate discussion. The method of cultural training has basic e ffects 
upon children’s accep tance inwardly of the cultural objecti ves. This is basi- 
cally difierent from outwafd Corifomiance The effects u^n morality, men - 
tal hygiene, and personality gener ally , are far too important to be neglect ed. 

Ample evidence is available ingenefal psychology and in clinical analyses 
to indicate that arranging circumstances in home and school so that th e 
child can identify himself with the total social group, includin g adults, may 
be far more effective than imposition and pressur e. Allowing the cEMlo 
share and partic ipate in th e common lif e and t o aid in making decisions for 
the total group , in contrast to having decisions arbitrarily made for him, 
might alleviate many of the conflict s. The child will feel secure and re- 
spected and will receive guidance from adults, thus getting experience in 
considering evidence and making decisions. Allowing the child full member - 
ship in the .social groups of which he actually is a part (though often denie d 
participation) might reduce the cleavage between the adult so ciety andlbe 
peer culture of teen-age rs. ' 

The specific effects of social-class structure on growth and schooling. 
Two particular studies may be noted which have brought together the appli- 
cation of research findings on social class to child training and schooling. 
Davis and Dollard® studied the life histories of over 100 Negro children in 
the South, seeking answers to these questions: fa) What do his parmt s 
wanUn teach h im? (b) What methods do they use to'Teach him? (c) Wha t 

» Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children of Bondage (Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1940), 
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do they actually succeed in teaching hjm ? The answers derived varied, as 
with white populations, depending upon the social class of the child’s family 
Warner^" and others have collected from the various investigations the 
findings which are most applicable to education. Evidence supports the hy- 
pothesis tha t social class is a significant determinant of tiersci .aa] i t v, in our 
cultur e. The school, it is shown, often actually interfere.s with social mobil- 
ity because of itsmiddle-class teachers and standar ds. The schoo l may serve 
as a sorting or .selecting ayp.nry whirU the efforts of ih'dividuals to 



amount of emotional strain and kinds of emotional patterning der ived from 
this trainin g. 

Lower-class parents punish their chUdren frequently and severely, an d 
provide them with few rewar ds. Middle- and upper-class parents use phvs i- 
cal punishment much less frequently, but reward their children either ma- 
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classes in approximately these percentages : 3 pe r cent from the upper clas s, 
-38 from the middle, 58 from the lower class. The teaching body, in con- 


trast, is drawn almost entirely from th e.middle clas s. Many teachers simply 
c annot communicate with lower-class child ren. The teachers do not know 
that many children have never sat down to a meal. One child staying for a 
period in a good home said, “Do you always eat like in the movies?” Asked 
to explain she said, “Well, you always set the table and sit down together to 
eat.” Teachers do not know what it means always to wear hand-me-downs, 
always to have to fight for what one wants or needs. Children are affecte d 
basically by these cond itions. Children also are quite unaware t hat many 
words and language forms used by them every dav are quite unaccept ablejh 
a different social strata . The teacher’s reproval and obvious displeasure over 
the ordinary language of these children merely antagonizes them. Conscious ly 
or unconsciously, the teacher denies lower-class childreji-theJsatiafaS^ns 


necessary for their wholehearted participat ion. The basic mot ivation of par- 
_ents and teachers in the upper-lower and&e lowe rmiid dle class es i s^e?e - 
sire for upward" mobil ity These groups believe educa ti on is one c hi ef m eans 
of improving statu s. They therefore support the school and its program,'and 
in so doing impose their values, goals, and habits on the larger gro up within 
the school, the lower-class child ren. " 

The middle-class school regime does not socialize lower-class childre n. 
Evidence shows that many children at about nine years of age begin to'show 
' ostility toward adult standards of cleanliness, orderliness, promptness, and 


class families remain “unsociali zed” and “.unmotivated” from m e viewpoint 
of middle-class culture becaus e~(fl) they a re humiliated and pitnisHeyto o 
severely in school for having the lower-class culture which their own moth- 



lowestclasses to accept middle and upper class standards of c onduct. 

.Deferred rewards create tensi ons for mid dle- and uppjr -class cM ldrm. 
The studies and observations made do not limit this “hostility toward adult 
standards” to a lower class or a low socio-economic group. In fact a study 
by Long of parent reports of undesirable behavior showed their children 
from eight through eleven tended to be irritable, willful, easily discouraged. 
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and to have many fears. Within the population represented by this group 
very few difEerences of behavior tendencies could be associated with factors 
other than age; there was no relation to the education of parents, to the 
socio-economic pattern, or to other behavior tendencies. 

Is it not possible that the culturaUv desirable behavior of the middle- and 




etv resulting from fear or failure to achieve the symbols of status his family 
regards so high ly? The learning of complex social habits always takes place 
under certain emotionally toned condition s. In general, we learn to avoid o r 
inhibit that which produces pain or unpleasantness and to follow that course 



restraint of aggressive and sexual behavi or. These children are actually 
undergoing “ a long period of renunciation which middle-class socializatio n 
demands” without anv immediate rewar ds. Physic aUv. they are capable of 
much more freedom than they are given; intellec tually, they are seeking 
reality. These factors make it easier to understand why these children rejec t 
■some of the standards of adults and choose to imitate the behavior of som e 
of their fellows who do not have these restraints or anxietie s. There is, at 
least, some clue here to this particular reaction of most preadolescents . ' ’ 

School achievement affected by class origins of children. As a part of 
this apparent reaction to adult standa rds, it may be profitable to consider 
the relation of this social-class picture to the actual work of the school , for 


become increasingly those of status as the child moves from the prim ary 
grades into the intermediate grades, especially in the typical school where 


reading and u 


skills appear . Some of the reactions of these children to the work of the 
school is explainable on the basis of the hypothesis presented in the preced- 
ing paragraph. Habits of speech, reading, recreation, and attitudes towa rd 
-the-arts are not successfully taught the lower classes in school because these 


the lower-class family. Miller andDoUard approached this problem in this 


12 Davis and Dollard, op at. 

13 Neal E. Miller and John Dollard, Social Learning and Imitation (New Haven 
Yale Umv. Press, 1941), p. 33. 
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Part of the seemingly mental inferiority of lower class children at school may 
be traced to lack of rewa^ In the first place, teachers are not so likely to pay 
attention to THSm, praiSErtliem, and confer little signs of status, such as special 
tasks, as they are to reward middle class children in these ways. In the second 
place, these children never have experien c^j or seen close at hand in the lives 
of relatives, those advantages orbetter jobs which are the rewards for educa- 
tional merit, and they consequently see less promise of attaining such positions. 
The teacher is less likely to reward them, and their training has invested the 
types of event which the teacher controls with less acquired reward value. 

In the middle-class family and environment the teachers meet suppdrt for 
their methods and goals in child trainin g. It can be seen then that the school 
and its program may mean very different things to the child , depending upon 
the values his social class places on educatio n. Some children must adjust 
to groups whose standards of behavior and social coo tmls-ate _difl!erent a nd 
often contradic tory: other children live in a world wher e all group s ha ve the 
same code and pattern of conduc t During later childhood many jower^ ss 
pupils become retarded or often drop out of school because of this confl ict: 
middle-class pupils exhibit some resistance to these adult values, an d often 
seek other values from their small groups of aae-sex m ates . 

The intelligence quotient and social-class origins of children. The I.Q. 
score is so widely used in so many ways within the school, and so widely 
affects popular thinking, that we digress for a brief summary here. 

Three statements may be made for emphasis and to set the stage: 

The school is not set up to capitalize upon the non-verbal types of intelligence 
often found among children who have not had access to or constant contacts 
with books. 

The lower-class child learns in the very early grades that it is not only his 
parents and their friends who do not expect him to “go far” in school. His 
teacher shares the same belief. _ 

Bright children show no unique or fixed personality pattern which differenti- 
ates them from the less bright (in the age-sex groups or gangs which do not 
follow class lines). 

The early days of the intelligence-testing movement produced a number 
of generalizations which we have had difficulty living down. The most yu l- 
nerable-o ne for the current discussion was to the effect that high intelligenc e 
is correlated with high socio-economic sta tus. Intelligence was said not to be 
found widely among children of the “lower class es.” Voices raised against ' 
these and offier superficial clichds were feeble and unheeded at first. Toda y 
we have ample evidence that intelligence tests are heavily weighted towar d 
facility in verbal abilities, arithmetic skUls, and handling of abstrac tions . 
The tests reflect the narrow verb^nature of typical school ing. They d o 
measure capacity to do school work as at prSent organi zed, They do not 
measure a wi de range of inteUectu aLsldll s whi ch-are-of-vitaLimpnrt anc e in 
reSTife pf oBIem-solvingTbut which are not called for by the present verbal- 
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ized educa t ional proces s. The tests do not touch at all upon other aspects o f 
ititelligen.ce which involve judgment and insight itt social situations, in de al- 
i ng with persons, or inventiveness in m^hanical inte rs. Creative intell i- 
gence of all kinds is ignored by typical intelligence tests. 

Evidence currently appearing indicates that, as hinted in earlier studies, 
the tests are also strong ly weigh ted in favor of upper-class experien ce and 
content. The public generally and school authorities have quite widely ac- 
cepted the belief that children of the less favored social classes are less inte l- 
ligent than those from the privileged cla sses. The lower-class children hav e 
become aware of this and ^cepted the dictum that they are “dum b.” The 
school has kept on with its obviously narrow, highly verbalized form o f 
education . It is odd that the evidence of everyday common sense did not 
have more effect than it did, prior to the appearance of current research 
studies. Scores of pupils “duff” in school were obviously highly intelligent 
and bright outside of school. Uncritical school authorities and the public 
dismissed this as “one of those things,” thereby overlooking a clue of vital 
importance. 

Extensive research still under way has shown clearly that when the ques- 
tions or problems of the intelligence tests were changed so that content and 
wording were equally familiar to all levels of children, wide difference in 
intelligence scores were reduced or disappeared. Children from the lower 
social classes did as well as those from the upper groups. Check tests were 
devised in which the procedure was reversed; questions were phrased in very 
literary or “highbrow” terms. The lower-class scores fell far below those of 
the upper classes. The children, however, had previously made comparable 
scores on simply worded problems which tested the same thing as the “high- 
brow” question. 


i^The classic summaries on this are in the Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education, and in the many studies by Beth L. Well- 
man and her associates. 

Nature and Nurture, the Twenty-seventh Yearbook as above, 1928. 

Beth L. Wellman, “Growth m Intelligence under Differing School Environments,” 
Journal of Experimental Education (December, 1934), pp. 59-83. 

Alice M. Leahy, Nature-Nurture and Intelligence, Genetic Psychology Monographs, 
Vol. 17, No. 4 (1935), pp, 235-306. 

Mane Skodak and Harold M. Skeels, “A Follow-up Study of Children in Adoptive 
Homes,” Journal of Genetic Psychology (March, 1945), pp. 21-85 

Walter F. Dearborn and John W. M. Rothney, Piedicting the Child’s Development 
(Cambridge, Mass , Sci-Art Publishing Co., 1941). 

Bernardme Schmidt, Changes in Personal, Social, and Intellectual Behavior of 
Children Originally Classified as Feeble-Minded, Psychological Monograph, Vol, 60, 
No. 5. (Reported also in School and Society (December 29, 1945), pp. 409-412). 

Samuel A. Kirk, “An Evaluation of the Study by Bernardine Schmidt Entitled 
Changes in Personal, Social, and Intellectual Behavior of Children Originally Classi- 
fied as Feeble Minded,” Psychological Bulletin (July, 1948), pp. 321-333. A criticism 
with reply immediately following, pp. 331-343. 

J Murray Lee and Dorris M Lee. The Child and His Curriculum, rev. ed. (New 
York, Appleton. 1950), pp. 38-44, An excellent non-technical summary, 
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Tests devised by Davis and Hess attempt to measure reasoning, mem- 
ory, observation, critical objectivity, and creativeness. Syllogisms, problems 
of logical classification, inductive reasoning, arithmetical reasoning, and of 
imaginative insight are included Language and content are free from social- 
class bias. Individual differences were found as always, but there were no 
differences between socio-economic groups. 

All this is vital in understanding the effect of the social-class structure on 
schooling and on the personality of children. We may say safely that; 


f The typical intelligence test favors upper-class children and discriminates 
\ against the lower-class group in its language and content. 

^ The typical intelligence test is limited to a narrow range of verbal skills, and 
(does not test an adequate range of intellectual skills. 

/ The school offers a narrow verbalized education with success to childien who 
fare also successful in the verbal intelligence tests. 

/ The school erroneously classifies as dull many children whose abilities, inter- 
fests, and ambitions aie neither tested by intelligence tests nor stimulated by the 
curriculum. 


_Social-class origin, therefore, has marked effect on the school attitude 
toward the child’s''^telligence” and achieveme nt: Worse, it h a s a s^ us 
. ^detrimental effect upon the child’s attitude. He accepts fire Belief that he" is 
“dumb”; he fails to try, is convinced that the sct^l wiirdb him little good . 

The school is in serious need of extensive reorganization of curriculum 
and method of teaching. The writer has been struck constantly by the fact 
that teachers using modern group methods o n common projects_or units 
. often exclaim over the •‘unusuar’ performance orchTldren EitBerto classife d 
■....^^Laildnll.” The wider range of activities in modern curriculums and meth^ s, 
the diversified problem^ met, a ctually do appe al to wide ^ranges^f i ntell ec- 
— teal-eadaayQr. There*wlu always be cKildfen who are less able than others, 
but these and the bright ones will appear anywhere regardless of class lines. 

Social-class lines disregarded by children in formation of their own 
gangs and cliques. The formation of the “ gangs ” of children of the same 
age and sex, the typical behavior of these gangs, and the resistance of adults 
to this gang life can also be better understood if seen within the framework 
of the social-class pattern. Children at early levels of developmen t appear 
to choose their special groups, regardiless of social-class ^ CTibers^ . 
Warner^® points out that social-class structure does not begin to affe ct 
.clique or group formation until junior and senx cuUiigb-school. The play 
groups, in schoo l at least, during the elementary age .period show no relati on 
to soclald assi The case studies of Davis and Dollard ” a lso reveal that s o- 
cial status does not begin to be recogniz ed or felt by individuals untlLlhe 

. Allison Davis, “Education for the Conservation of Human Resources,” Progres- 
sive Education (May, 1950), pp 221-226. Preliminary report. 

18 Warner and Lunt, op. cit. 

11 Davis and Dolhid, op cit. 
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adjustment among lower-class children are, in h er es timation, very mu cE 
need ed. This seems both reason able and important. 

Alma Long, op. cii. 

Helen H. Davidson, Personality and Economic Background (Now York, King’s 
Crown, 1943). 

2“ A. B Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth (New York, Wiley, 1949). 

21 Celia B. Steadier, Children of Brasstown (Urbana, 111., Bureau of Research and 
Service, College of Education, Umv. of Illinois, 1949) . 
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Upper-class children choose the less controlled behavior of lower 
classes. The following hypothesis is therefore proposed as an explanation 
of the motivation toward the unique group life of the preadolescent. Chil- 
dren of the upward m obile cla sses, because of the remoteness of the rew ards 
for socially approved behavior and in an effort to release some of the anxi- 
etv associ ated witHlFe fear oTfdlnrenc r ^higveTtata choose tolmi tate 
the behavior of th^hildren from tlie Tower classes, w ho are allowed more 
freedom, mo re aggression, and who receive more immediate~ ^satisf action s . 
Mill er and Doliard haw shown that most of guFs ocial^Son takes plac e 
IHroughlinHa tlon. 'ihev de scrilS6~ fRur Types oT p ersons imitated tos uch 
l earning: superiors i n (1) age and gra de, (21 social stat us, ( 3 ) intelligenc e, 
or (4) technical ski ll. In what ways do children of the lower class appear 
superior to middle- and upper-class children? It is apparently not age, grade, 
intelligence, or technical skill, but it is the symb ols of superior social statu s 
which lo wer-c las s child re n appear to hav e. The case studies of Davis and 
Dollard show that whereas_ the lower-Lower class child has considerab le 
freedom to explore the society around him, the middle-class child i s system- 
aticallv nrevented from doing "this: the lower-class child mav experience 
many forms of aggression, but the middle-class child’s aggression is cKfoffl- 
ca lly suppressed ; &7Tower-class child ha s early instru ction i n sexual maiF 
ters, whereas such information Is forbidden the midine-cIasrcM J, In short, 
it appears that the middle-class child “ has the status of a much youngs 
child: h is free movement is controlled until he is late m acloiesc ence.”~S'o 
whether the later childhood group actually conta ins a member who~SS5~ 
’ ■ ’ " not, the children in such a group 


ents and tea chers . 

It should also be remembered that one of the constantly recur ri ng chara c- 
teristics of the upward mobile social classes is their insistence that their 


children assnci^m. with children of inferior social status. Even when 

this is enforced, it is apparent that during these particular years of child- 
hood the child imitates the behavior of the lower class to some ex tent. In 
this social-class context, the conflict between adults and these older child ren 
takes on greater significance . The observation by some students of childhood 
that preadolescents appear to be rejected by parents and teachers and that 
understanding and trust between children and parents is lost at this period 
is substantiated to some extent by the analysis of social-class structure. 

The family influence: broad generalizations. The family is the primary 
socializing un it. Children begin to transform their uncontrolled expressio n. 
their uninhibited exploratory hehavinr into those modes of behay ior_ap- 
proved and rewarded by the family. Children accept the beliefs held by the 


« Op. cit. 
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, loved adulls a round them, and value the things approved by the family. The 
^cializing process is neither simple nor easy, it runs counter to the norma l 
, impulses and desires of children Resistance to the “cultural bombardmenf ’ 
develops at many points, txbe family is the instrument through which the 
values, meanings, and behavior of the particular social class involved are 
passed on j 

Trained teachers and supervisors have known for long that the behavi or 
of a child in school is some indication of the kind of home from which he 
com es. Children who are unduly aggressive toward other children, who are 
hostile to the teacher, who are tense and on edge, usually come from homes 
in which there is tension, hostility, and antagonism between the adults, and 
between adults and children. It is a commonplace that children who ha ve 
good language and speech habits come from homes where good English i s 
spoken. Exceptions to all similar generalizations do appear, however. Chil- 
dren from happy, adjusted homes sometimes become maladjusted when th ^ 
meet reality. They have taken the happiness of the home for granted, failmg 
to see the effort and planning which made it possib le. 

The informed, competent teacher tries to gather all possible information 
about his children and their backgrounds. He is thus able to diagnose or 
account for given behaviors in school and to map programs for improve- 
ment which will be in accord with the facts. The untrained teacher, no 
matter how long his experience, and unless he has unusual insight, makes 
his worst blunders here. The motives of the r.tiildren nrp. comp letely mi s- 
read; efforts at improvement are based on foolish misconceptions of the 


_Chjldren Jn any classroo m, will vary widely in their conceptions of wh at 
constitute desirable goals, and-of_whai: cnn.s titutes succe ss in achieving die 
goals. Children’s ideas of goals and of succes s do not always coincide w ith 
the teacher’s beliefs concerning these things. The children should not be 
"condemned; they should be studied and aided . Famihes of the upper social 
classes generally wish their children to do well in school, to learn what the 
school offers. Children from the lower classes generally bring to school the 
family attitude that school is not too important and has little to do with what 
goes on outside Startling exceptions to these generalizations appear con- 
stantly. More will be said of these and related facts in later paragraphs on 
the influence of social-class membership. 

The social climate is just as import ant in the home as Lewin sho wed it to 
.be in school clubs and c lasses (reported in Chapter 8). Children from^m - 
ocratically managed homes, in which children shared famil y discussion a nd 
decision and were treated wlih respect ana consideration, manifest frien dly, 
cooperative behavior in sch ool. They are more honest than children fro m 
lautocratica lly manag ed tiom es, take responsibility as a matter of course, and' 
are reliable. Children from autocratic, domineering families are tense an d 
on edge. They quarrel freely with other children, fight among themselyes, 
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are disobedient and generally troublesom e They do nnt take responsibili ty 

and cannot be counted upon to fulfill obliga tions.^^ 

Children well adjusted as early as nursery school age were found to 
come from homes in which there was little or no hostility between parents, 
few conflicts over work, friends, relatives, or sex. The parents were in sub- 
stantial agreement on the rearing of children and could discuss problems 
quietly. 

Children from some homes get along with other children immediately and 
as a matter of course. Other homes send out childien who are suspi cious of 
others, slow to cooperate with others, and inclined to quarrel as a matte r 
of course tome children are conditioned to an over-competitive point of 
view and are not happy unless beating or dominating another chil d Othe r 
children participate quite hannilv in play and school work in which winnin g 
over someone does not enter. 

A good summary is found in the 1950 Yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development^®: 

The ways in which children’s social learnings vary regardless of group mem- 
bership are innumerable A child learns to be aggressive or submissive; to be 
competitive or cooperative; to expect acceptance and approval from adults, or 
criticism and rejection; that to be “good” is to keep quiet and comply, or to 
act independent and resourceful; to respond to rebuffs with hostility, or to keep 
feelings concealed. He learns to expect certain things of parents and other adults 
and himself; to value certain roles, and to reject others. Each of these represents 
a more or less adequate technique ot handling the situations he encounters. 

Students are urged at this point to supplement the very brief summary by 
reading some concrete materials.^® 

J. P. Anderson, A Study of the Relationships between Certain Aspects of Paiental 
Behavior and Attitudes and the Behavior of Junior High School Pupils (New York, 
Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ., 1940). 

W. Brown, Joan Morrison, and Gertrude B. Couch, “Influence of Affectional Fam- 
ily Relationships on Character Development,” Jownal of Abnoimal and Social Psy- 
chology. Vol. 42 (1947), pp. 422-428 

Horace Champney, “The Variables of Parent Behavioi,” Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, Vol 36 (1941), pp. 525-542. 

M. J. Radke, The Relation of Parental Authoiity of Childien's Behavior and Atti- 
tudes, Univ. of Minnesota Child Welfare Monographs, No 22 (Minneapolis, Univ. 
of Minnesota Press, 1946). 

Many similar studies are available; these are but samples 

Dorothy W. Baruch, “A Study of Reported Tension in Interparental Relation- 
ships as Co-Existent with Behavior Adjustment in Young Children,” Journal of Ex- 
perimental Education, Vol. 6 (1937), pp. 187-204. 

25 Loc. cit (Washington, D C., 1950), pp. 23-24. 

25 Elementary teachers will find excellent concrete illustrations in the 1950 Year- 
book mentioned above, Ch. 2. A first-class summary of research studies is m Willard 
C. Olson, Child Development (Boston, Heath, 1949), Ch. 9. 

Secondary teachers will find similar matenal in: 

Peter Bios, The Adolescent Personality (New York, Appleton, 1941). 

Luella Cole and John J. B. Morgan, Psychology of Childhood and Adolescence 
(New York, Rinehart, 1947). 
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The peer society. As soon as they outgrow the egoistic and individualistic 
period of early childhood, children begin to form friendships, one an d one, 
several, eventually in small cliques or gangs .^^ The children’s society in our 
culture is far removed from the truly outlaw state of the Kaffir children, but 
it is based in part on rejection of adults and of their standard s. A basic 
change in our society has been the shift of population from rural to urba n 
areas. Children and youth today have none of the tasks and responsibilitie s 
that were theirs a generation ago Denied participation in everyday affairs , 
they lack th e war m relationship with adults, and particu larl y feel that they 
are being kept out of things that ma tter. Th e inevitable result is the form a- 
tion of a peer society which provides warmth and secu rity. Society give s 
■Children no worth-while occupations, manual or intellectual, and then con - 
demns children when energy plus leisure lead into mischief, misbehavi or. 
_ eventually delinquen cy. Some authorities on juvenile delinquency believ e 
that strong persistence of gangs well past the age of puberty is evidence tha t 
worth-while activities are not being provided. Ordinarhy. the association of 
children with their own society begins in childhood, is well advanced in pre .- 
adolescence, and begins to wane as the adolescent achieves status in adult 
soci ety. 

The structure and processes of the children’s society is often tragica lly 
overlooked by adults The children’s society, however, gives the cjiil d j£- 
proval and security: it advances his independenceTit gives him opportun ity 
for vital democratic experiences. The face-to-face relations, the-p arlicipa- 
tion in group discussion and group decisions ar-» all essential parts o f grow- 
in g upp of socialization, and most important, of learning the wavs of de - 
mocracy. ' 

The peer society, like any other society, has its values, codes, organiza tion. 
and modes of behavior. These are always different from those of adults , 
and often in opposition. The children, however, are loyal to and guided by 


Urban H Fleege, Self -Rev elation of the Adolescent Boy (Milwaukee, Wis., Bruce 
Pub., 1945). 

C. M. Fleming, Adolescence (New York, International Universities Press, 1949). 

Karl C. Garrison, The Psychology of Adolescence, rev. ed (New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1951). 

Robert Havighurst and Hilda Taba, Adolescent Character and Personality (New 
York, Wiley, 1949). 

Harold E Jones, Development in Adolescence (New York, Appleton, 1943). 

Paul H. Landis, Adolescence and Youth (New York, McGraw, 1945). 

Early studies may be of interest: 

Paul H. Furfey, The Gang Age (New York, Macmillan, 1926). 

F M. Thrasher, The Gang, rev. ed. (Chicago, Univ of Chicago Press, 1937). 

Charlotte Buhler, “Social Behavior of Children,” in Carl Murchison, ed., A Hand- 
book of Child Psychology (Worcester, Mass., Clark Umv. Press, 1933). 

F. J. Brown, The Sociology of Childhood (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1939). 

Ernest J. Chave, Personality Development in Children (Chicago, Umv. of Chicago 
Press, 1937). 

Numeious periodical articles report reseaich studies. 
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flieir codes, not those of parents and teach ers. To ignore this is bad enough; 
to attempt to overrule by coercion is merely asking for real trouble. We will 
J:te-foQl ed if we go along expecting children to accept our goals, manner s. 
and Vialu es. We need to understand the peer society and its workings Adul ts 
need not abdicate their roles and responsibilities Parents and teachers can 


h which children can achieve independ- 
ChUdren and youth must have experience in making decisions and in 
(1 making mistakes and in correcting them. 


istence of infantile fixations and immature reactions to i 


sponsibility in adulthood result in part from the 
school and home. Positive and permissive attitin 




A child may be confused by inconsistency and contradiction between 
cultural pressures. The family, the neighborhood, the peer society, the so- 
cial class, and caste if any, not only contribut e to the individual as indicat ed 
above; they set goals. Each ( ‘ 



adjust to the school with greater or lesser e ase. 

The chOd becomes increasingly conscious that behavior approved by the 
home may b e disapproved by the school. Also, he finds that actions whid i 

28 Interesting supplementary reading will be found m: 

Arthur W. Blair and William H Burton, Growth and Development of the Pre- 
adolescent (New York, Appleton, 1951). Use the index. 

Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, The 1950 Yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development (Washington, D C., The Association, 
1950), Chs. 3, 9, 10. 
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^are punished by home and school are well rewarded by hearty approval 
»^om on^jpeers. ^ — 


DISCUSSIONS, OBSERVATIONS, AND REPORTS 

1 . Make observations, if possible, in two or three schools serving very dif- 
ferent socio-economic classes. Note contrasting behaviors Note especially in- 
cidents which seem to reverse expectancy. 

What efforts are being made to reach the children in these schools on their 
own level, as contrasted with “talking to them” or attempting to impose other 
behavior upon them? 

2. One or more committees might develop a list of the characteristics of 
the various social classes in our society. Three or more of the many references 
available on the American social structure could be used. Several committees 
could cover a considerable part of the literature. 

3. Similar reports could be made developing the general effect of this social 
structure and its demands upon children. 

4. A report might be made here, if time permits, on the general processes 
of socialization in our culture. This report might be delayed until later chapters 
on knowing the child, aim of education, evaluation, and others have been 
studied. The point to bring out is the possibility of using processes of socializa- 
tion that do not depend upon imposition and pressure, even though these 
processes may be necessary. Consult the literature on general psychology, mental 
hygiene, principles of teaching, sociology, and so forth. 

5. A summary of the findings from studies of primitive societies may be 
made, if there is time and the class is interested. 

6. Describe and evaluate any efforts you have observed or read about which 
endeavor to capitalize on the non-verbal types of intelligence. 

7 . A report summarizing and noting implications might be made of Hall’s 
famous study. Content of Children’s Minds on Entering First Grade, and Bur- 
ton’s study, Children’s Civic Information, 1924-1935. 

8. Experienced teachers may report on the serious gaps existing between 
children’s information (on various levels and in various residence areas) and 
the content of given school books. The beginning readers are particularly prone 
to ignore the content of the minds of children from severely underprivileged 
areas. 

9. A report similar to No. 7 might be made on children’s attitudes. A 
number of studies are available in monographs and in periodical literature. 

10. The implications of the material in this chapter with reference to class- 
room teaching, types of texts, and curriculum organization are very great and 
very important. Individuals or small committees may select any principle or set 
of principles, or any bodies of fact herein and attempt to develop some of the 
implications. Pay particular attention to the types of motivation and appeal 
made to the class with relation to the standards and motives of the particular 
class of children. 

This question can well be discussed for one or two class sessions. 
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The Individual Lives in a Group 


Modern times have forced us to realize the importance of human relations, 
of working and getting along together in groups Th e other side of the pic- 
ture is the importance of poised, mature, socialized personali ty. Evidence 
on this score pours in from all sides. The prevalence of emotional instabil ity 
^nd of more .serioTis typpis of personality maladjustment, of inc reasing dif- 
ficulties within family life, is a byword tod ay. The fact that over 75 per c ent 
of persons dismissed from their positions in trade, industry, and technical 
_ occupations are dismissed for personality difSculties, and not for technic al 
ineflSciency, is shocking. On the international scene the most obvious dang er 
lies in the inability of groups, raised to the national level, to get along . The 
mechanisms of cooperation, of interaction, of interchange, and of common 
decision do not exist on that level. 

Democracy depends for its existence on group thinking. The democratic 
method of solving problems and reaching decisions is one of free discussion 
wherein all are at liberty to express their views. Common agreement is 
reached through the interaction of individuals of all types and of all levels 
of insight within the group. Decisions are then understood and invite belief 
and loyalty. The method encourages another democratic principle —respec t 
for the individual. Security for the individual and solidarity for the gro up 
are sec ured. 

The democratic method, furthermore, frees creative power in astonishing 
ways as no other method can. A group engaged in solving a problem ^ hicEi 
is real to them will find need for many kinds of ability, many types of skill 

and insight. Contributions to the common problem mav come from any and 

all members of the group. Leadership is actually exercised by any memb er 
as the activity proceeds . 

The significant thing is that remarkable changes in attin iHp anH hpEgyipr 
j ake p la ce in activities where all may contr ibute, where all suggestions are 
received courteously and adopted or rejected after group consideration. The 
_fl Bthoritarian situation, with teacher-imposed acceptance or rejection ofte n 
n(rt understood bv the. pnpil.s and sometimes accompanied by emphasis o n 
_failure, inhibits the free flow of idea s. Se curity is lost, antagonism develop s. 
Above all Tdemocratic attitudes and bel^iors are~hot learned. Manv -cur- 
■ ■ 220 
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-rent threats to democracy are based on our failure to prepare citizens versed 
in the democratic metho d. The school, historically, has been authoritaria n 
in its administration and classroom proced ures. 

The school is involved. One of the major jobs of any curriculum is to 
change attitudes and behav ior. We are here concerned with the behavio r' 
making up cooperative, participatory group livin g — the behavior of democ - 
racy. All behavior has a cau se. What are the determiners of desirable be - 
havior? Of undesirable behavior? How can classroom living be utilizeJTo 
develop better human relations, better ways of working and playing tip" 
getlier? 

Cunningham ^ and her associates, who have done the most complete 
piece of work on this problem, point up the teacher’s problem and the 
significance of the group with a list of questions: 

Have you ever wondered why things go well with one group, but less well 
with another although there may be fewer individual “problem” children in the 
group which has the most trouble? 

Have you ever found that certain classroom procedures are successful with 
one group but not with another, oi at some times but not at others even within 
the same group? 

Do you sometimes feel baffled and wonder what to do next when a group 
seems to go “wild” for no apparent reason? Or when the gioup fails to respond 
to what you thought was a “sure-fire” suggestion? Or when the group laughs 
at Tom’s clowning but says it’s “silly” if David does the same thing? 

Are you curious about why certain boys and girls are more popular in the 
group, even though otheis seem to you equally attractive? Or why certain 
youngsters are chosen as captains of teams, or chairmen of committees, although 
you think others are obviously better qualified? 

Hasn’t it amazed you to find the group showing great tenderness and sympathy 
toward unfortunate group members, interspersed with outbursts of equally great 
cruelty of group members to one another? 

Have you ever wished you could do more to help Betty make friends and 
become better accepted by the group? 

Why is it that on occasion the group is capable of unusual depth of insight 
and is willing to give time and energy to the solution of a problem, and then, 
soon after, reverts to immature, superficial behavior'? 

Haven’t you often thought that if you knew how to find answers to these 
questions, you might be able to provide better learning and living for pupils 
in your group? 

^Every teacher is involved. Each day he meets with a group o r several 
.groups and becomes a pairtici^t in the activities of the groupT He is a 
status leader, but may play any of several roles. He can doininate~Ee ciuse 
” of his status power; he can dominate no less through personar~appeal s, 
.emotional or otherwis e. He can withdraw into extreme passivity, sometimes 
mistaken for permissiveness. H e can be tr uly permissive a nd at the same , 

1 Ruth Cunningham and associates. Understanding Group Behavior of Soys and 
Girls (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ., 1951), 
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time be a responsible participant in group life, serving in various wa ys. The 
real question is, how mav he best stimulate and aid the growth of. the gro up 
and the individuals in it ? T |ie teacher is one of the maior determinants of 
behavior He mav utilize any of s co res of minor specific determinants, o r 
any of several larger over-all patte rns. 

Cunningham ^ identified five patterns in the groups studied, the names of 
which are self-explanatory. 

1. Adult rule, pupil obedience. 

2. Planless catch-as-catch-can control. 

3. Teacher planning with individuals. 

4. Adult-directed gioup planning. 

5. Group self-management through group planning. 

The soeiol climate of the classroom is crucial. The pattern of interactio n 
in a classroom is a maior determinant of group morale and of group re - 
■ action . Cunningham discovered, however, that in some instances a poor 
pattern operated hv a hind leacher produced a good climate . A good pat - 
tern could fail to produce a good situatio n. What are some of the other 
factors which affect this? 

A common problem or goal is required, real to the group. 

— The goals (teachers, learners, societal) must be achievable. 

■ — Permissiveness with leadership from adults is necessary. 

■ — Experiences lived through together, hence common to all, must be provided. 

— Security, a place to belong and contribute, opportunity to realize one self 

must be given. 

. Flexibility in meeting changes in goals, procedures, materials is a requisite. 

— Aid to isolates and deviates to improve their human relations must be given. 

— Group solidarity is present but also feeling of being a part of the larger school. 

A minimum of conflict between the code of the teacher and the code, symbols, 

language, prestige-giving factors of the peer culture should be achieved. 

— A realization, eventually, by the pupils of the processes and benefits of group 

life should be achieved. 

Certain other factors less under the control of the teacher are: 

The curriculum and school program generally. 

The living conditions within the school. 

The health and well being of the learners. 

The scale of values possessed by the children. 

The home and community mores, customs, conventions. 

A major experimental study of the effect of social climates (democratic, 
autocratic, laissez-faire) upon learning and personality. Education for 
democracy and by democratic methods is a crucial problem today Little 
has been done to prove that democratic methods, widely upheld in theory, 
are better or poorer than non-democratic methods. Many school officers 

2 Op. cit., pp. 25-45 Excellent detailed discussion. 
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and teachers sincerely helie.vp. that the non-democratic methods of author ity 
and imposition are better; many believe these methods to be. necessary and 
inescapa ble , It is held that immature learners, even in colleges, may not b e 
entrusted with democratic pnrfir.ipatinn in cla ssroom control and the deve l- 
opment of learning situatio ns. One maior experimental investigation^ of 
this question is, fo rtunately, in existence. A few smaller studies are ava il- 
’ able,togetlier with several good lo^cal analyst Other experimental studies 
will follow, it is hoped. 

A number of school clubs and learning activities were led in turn by three 
different teachers One conducted affairs with as thoroughly democra tic 
methods as possible, another with aut ocratic methods, whereas the third 
proceed with laissez-faire attitudes and lack ofcon trols. The groups of 
~^pils were rotated between the three teachers for periods of time but we re 
not informed of the experim ent. Disinterested observers kept stenograph ic 
and photographic records of each meeting and of the individual members of 
the learning group Analysis of these records plus analysis of reports mad e 
by the pupils themselves were the basis for conclusions drawn. In the au to- 
cratic set-up the leader was forced to assume more and more resnonsibil itv 
as time passed, whereas in the democratic situation the pupils gradually un- 
dertook more and more responsibility and carried it successfully. Th e dem o- 
cratic atmosphere caused punils to be friendly, cooperative, talkative, mo re 
constructiv e in suggestions, and more a ppreciative m their com mentsTTh 
the autocratic situation tne piipllS ShowecTmore tension, were either subdu ed 
or defiant, and were aggressive to ward each ot her, expressing more host il- 
ity, resentment, and compet ition, they did much less smiling, joking, and 
moving about. Under democratic conditions, individuality within gr oup 
efforts developed well, w hereas group work disintegrated under autocra cy. 
Under laissez-faire conditions, aggressiveness squabbling, and hnstilitv in - 
creased. The product and achievement in the democratic situatio ns were 
distinctly superior to the other two. Ques tioned as to which teachers they 

® Kurt Lewin, Ronald Lippitt, and R. K. White, “Patterns of Aggressive Behavior 
in Experimentally Cieated Social Climates,” Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 10 
(May, 1939), pp. 271-299. 

This study is also reported in some detail with photographs in Goodwin Watson, 
“What Are the Effects of a Democratic Atmosphere on Children,” Piogressive Edu- 
cation, Vol. 18 (May, 1940), pp 336-342. A good biief account with excellent photo- 
graphs appears in The New Yoik Times Magazine (December 15, 1940) See also; 

H. J. Bingham, “The Relation of Certain Social Attitudes to School Environment.” 
Journal of Expeiimental Education, Vol. 9 (December, 1940), pp. 187-191. 

R. B. Embree, Jr., “Children Compare Two Types of Educational Experience,” 
School and Society, Vol. 50 (Septembei 2, 1939), pp. 317-319 

L. Thomas Hopkins, “Seniors Survey the Hi^ School,” Teachers College Record, 
Vol. 42 (November, 1940), pp. 116-122. Opmions of certam high school seniors re- 
garding democratic practices in their schools 

O. H Mowrer, “Authoritarianism vj. ‘Self-Government’ in the Management of 
Children’s Aggressive (Anti-Social) Reactions as Prepaiation for Citizenship in a 
Democracy,” Journal of Social Psychology, Vol 10 (February, 1939), pp. 121-126. 
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preferred, over 95 per cent of the pupils chose the one who used democratic 
methods. 

Unsocial behavior a serious matter. We may return for a moment to 
the opening discussion: Mental hygienists and students of personality gen- 
erally,, mdicate_diatj|ijmsociaJ_attitude_^dJbehavior^ fte most 

serious problem of personality developmen t. The growth of the democratic 
life is blocked. The inference is clear: T]^ school must provide oppor tu- 
n ities for children and youth to work and play tog^er in groups. The~re - 
pressinn of whispering and communication, the denial of cooperation an d 
sharing, the ban on movement and interchange in many schools hav^ vil 
dfects. Better to provide common projects, cooperatively m la.rmed_divis]nn 
pf labor, sharing results, and group evaluation throughout. Social skills and 
competencies can be achieved only in social situations. Each individual, if 


not warped by previous treatment, desires to be an independent, respected , 
and self-respecting person, and at the same time to have satisfying recipr o- 
cal relationships wiA other personalities. Given any opportunity, human re- 
lations will grow and improve. Evidence in support of this view is con- 
stantlv increasing. 

A general definition of the democratic group process. Grou p process is 
the wav in which individuals functinn in rp.lation to one another while WPih- 


ing toward a common goal. The relationships within a democratic 


participatory and cooperative . Modern educational psychology shows tha t 
not only are the typical outcomes of the school le arned as well or be tter 
through group process, but that basic attitudes and interactive beh avior are 
probably l earned, onl y in this wa^ 

Group process, from simple discussion group to elaborate socio-drama, is 
not mere conversation, idle gossip, or play-acting. A group of uninformed 
persons pooling their ignorance will achieve nothing. The exchange of igno- 
rant opinion, no matter how vivacious, serves no useful purpose. The group 
itself is not a random collection of persons. 

Group process, as indicated several times, is problem-cente red. The prob- 
lem must be of concern to the group, understandable by members, dynam ic 
enough to bpgp.t ac tion, and realistic enough to be solvab le. Reality mo- 
tivates group members to search for information, to utilize alfTesouifces 


within themselves and the environment. The degree to which the problem is 
shared^etermines the degree of “groupne ss.” Abov^ll. the vroblem mu st 
be one suscevtible oj development through a “meet ing of minds,” and not 

Group process is not merely another “method” of teaching or learning 
Participation and interaction do far more than develop typical outcomes of 
learning; they affect profoundly the individuals themselv e s,. Each per son in 
contributing not only affects the nroblem and its setting, not nnl^ affects 
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Extension of this brief description can be obtained from: 

American Association for the Study of Group Work, Main Currents in Group 
Work (New York, The Assn Press, 1940). 

Baxter, Bernice, and Cassidy, Rosalind, Group Experience: The Democratic 
Way (New York, Harper, 1943), Chs. 1-3. 

Benne, Kenneth D,, and Bozidar, Muntyan, Human Relations in Curriculum 
Change (New York, Dryden, 1951). Extensive material. Use the index. 
Coyle, Grace, Group Work with American Youth (New York, Harper, 1948). 
Dimock, Hedley S., and Trecker, Harleigh B., The Supervision of Group Work 
and Recreation (New York, Assn. Press, 1949). 

Educational Leadership (February, 1948). Issue devoted to group dynamics. 

DE Huszar, George B., Practical Applications of Demociacy (New York, 
Harper, 1945). Chs. 1-3, 10, 11 especially, but the whole volume is one of 
the best single references. 

The Journal of the National Education Association, September, 1948, to May, 
1949, inclusive. A series of monthly articles. 

Kozman, Hilda C., ed.. Group Process in Physical Education (New York, 
Harper, 1951), Ch. 5. 

Olson, Willard C., Child Development (Boston, Heath, 1949) . Use the index. 
Slavson, S. F., Creative Group Education (New York, Assn. Press, 1948). 
Stiles, Lindley J., and Dorsey, Mattie F., Demociatic Teaching in Secondary 
Schools (Philadelphia, Lippmcott, 1950), Chs 12, 13. 

Trecker, Harleigh B., Social Gwup Wotk. Principles and Piactices (New York, 
Woman’s Press, 1948). 

Wiles, Kimball, Supervision for Better Schools (New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1950). Actually an excellent account of group process. 

Wilson, Gertrude, and Ryland, Gladys, Social Group Work Practice, the 
Creative Use of Social Process (Boston, Houghton, 1949). 

A^p.eriod of orientation is necessary. When first introduced, group work 
gets off to a slow start. It is well to spend some time getting acquainte d. 
A defensive attitude is often noted at first, as individuals wonder what i s 
acceptable behavior, and look around to see who’s who. Some time may 
elapse with younger groups before group process begins to function,'fiiough 
jnore mature groups can get under way more r apidly. Even with adults 
there -will be some uncentaintv. reluctance, and even open oppositio n. 

Sociometric analys es from time to time will g ive the teacher insight into 
the texture of the group, mdicatmg relatiohsEips, groupings, and the lik e. 
These relationships change from time to time. 

All groups have mores, conventions, values, and .social patterns of tliei r 
own. The school must recog nize ch ild society, the processes of wh ich are 
real to the children, whereas the imposed processes and valnp-s of adult soci- 
ety are not. (Recall our earlier discussion of peer society. I 

Evidence indicates that the democratic group process is superior for giv en 
aims and problem s. The teacher cannot, however, rnake or forniTa group, 
whether a u t horitaria n or democ -atic. She can only provide a perm issive at- 
mosphere in which democratic processes take root, and in which detn ocralic 
_attitudes develop The' teacher, however, is not passive, nor do^ he^ToIIow 
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a laissez-faire attitude. The extent and nature nf his participation will de- 
pend upo n the present levfti nf ^nwth and insight within the "partic ular 

group- 

The major operating principles of group living with reference to -the 
classroom. A number of listings of the principles of group living "in the 
classroom have been made by different authors. The one prepared b;y Burr, 
Harding, and Jacobs * covers the problem so adequately that it is repro- 
duced here in fuE: / 

1. Good srouD work originates with purposes, plans and problems -as t he 
children see th em. One of the best wavs to develop genume group work is to sFart 
where the children are, with statements of purposes, plans, and problems -in their 
own language. The teacher may be able so to guide children that they Jjroaden 
their horizons as to purposes and procedures for accomplishing these purposes, 
extend their concepts of planning, and see more in their problems thi^ they 
originally were able to see. But as a starting point for good group work, the 
teacher must genuinely accept as significant the objectives and plans df the 
group. As has been said so many times, the. developmental level of the" children 
indicates to the teacher what is suitable for a given group. 

2. Good group wotk begins by pooling the conti ibuti o ns of all the memb ers 
.nf thf pygag. From the beginning, it is aesirabie mat every memner oi tne group 
should feel that he has an important part to play in group decision-making and 
group action. One very effective way for the teacher to begin group work is to 
lead the children to pool then contributions — ^to look at and think together 
about the whole job before attempting to attack the parts. Such a peiiod of 
orientation is not wasted time Without this, intelligent group planning is im- 
possible. Furthermore, from this the teacher gets his clues for guiding further 
group work. 

3. Good srouv woik provides appropriate responsibilities for committees ' 
and individuals . Good group work depends on personnel as well' as bri" purpose's 
and procedures. When the purposes and procedures are clearly defined, the next 
question inevitably is “Who is to do what?” There are many responsibilities in 
group work which must be assumed by the group as a whole. In these instances, 
use of personnel resources calls for freeing and helping every child to do critical 
thinking. In other instances it is both efficient and democratic to allocate to 
committees of children or individuals well-defined responsibilities where their 
particular aptitudes and expertness will contribute significantly. While important 
matters in decision-making are never put into the hands of the few, certain 
phases of the work may be better done by the few than the many Herein com- 
mittees and individuals gain significance through such participation for the good 
of the group. Moreover, individual drives and interests are synchronized with 
the group’s purposes and efforts. 

4. Good Rroup work teaches the individual how to narticwnte effpctive l^ in 
cooper^ion with other s. Since all effective group woA grows out of the co- 
ordinated efforts of individuals, each child must learn how to become a good 
group member. He must have opportunities to learn more about how to discuss, 
how to release tensions, how to pool his thinking with that of the members of 
the group. The child can be helped to know when he has responsibilities for 
assuming leadership and when he properly accepts the leadership of others. He 

■> James B. Burr, L. W. Harding, and L. B. Jacobs, Student Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School (New York, Appleton, 1950), pp 254-256. 
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can be taught, through the processes of group work, that cooperation is some- 
thing which people work to get and to keep through the democratic concern 
which each individual has for the good of his group. 

5. Good srnun wnrk dencnda uvon democratic jimr-cdurpn ior u nlockms 
resource's, resolving conflicts, and reaching decision s. Democratic procedures 

'"are in operation when individual differences are constructively prized and 
utilized, when agreements are reached by at least majority consent, and when 
conflicts are resolved by working for better mutual understanding. If group work 
is to be democratic, outcomes with which children can effectually deal should 
not be arbitrarily teacher-planned in advance. External authority should not be 
autocratically employed in making decisions. “Right” and “wiong” in conflict 
situations cannot be handed down as law or regulation by one dominant person. 
Rather, every child must be guaranteed the opportunity to make his best con- 
tributions. He must have a voice m setting up the rules by which the group will 
operate. He must have the right, whep in a minority, to continue to work con- 
structively for the adoption of the minority’s plans. He must be assured an ob- 
jective, dispassionate hearing in conflict situations. These are the ideals toward 
which the teacher works with a group. The teacher always remembers, however, 
that the school should provide opportunity to experiment with democratic pro- 
cedures of operation rather than demonstrate a finished performance Through 
years of guided experience in group work, children grow both in their faith in 
this way of working together and in their efficiency and effectiveness with group 
processes. 

6. Good group work develops leaders who create conditions in which ever y 
memb^ wants to bring his best thinking and work to the 'cobnerative und er- 
taking In democratic groups, leadership is shared in terms of the abilities which 
are needed in specific situations. No one m the group — ^not even the teacher — 
monopolizes the leadership role. In fact, much of the teacher’s leadeiship talents 
are directed to the development of children’s potentialities for assuming exec- 
utive functions. As the teacher works to develop child leaders, he teaches his 
group members to be wary of any form of dictatorship. In group products that 
demand the distinctive talents of every member, he demonstrates the worth of 
every individual to the group rather than reliance upon the favored few. Through 
group processes, he makes clear that good leaders free and encourage other 
members to make their best contributions to the group. Good group leaders avoid 
favoritism, mechanical reliance on orderliness, docility, blind allegiance, and 
“bossism.” Good group leaders place their responsibility for the group welfare 
above personal prestige, power, or gain. When children are given opportunities 
for leadership, they gam stature and have a tendency to rise to the demands of 
such responsibility. 

7 . Good ^rouv work demands continuous appraisal of group accompl ish- 
nisai. As group work progresses, evaluation is as necessary as planning and 
decision-making, for out of critical evaluation further purposing and planning 
grow. Evaluation not only appraises the present status of group work; it serves 
also as an impetus to feelings of group accomplishment and group pride. Con- 
sideration of “What have we done?” and “How well have we done it?” in rela- 
tion to “What did we set out to do’” keeps children realistic in terms of success 
and failure. Evaluation also is a major means of fostering “groupness” in co- 
operative undertakings. In devoting time to appraisal of work done and con- 
sideration of the processes by which the acco mplishm ents have been achieved, 
the teacher is giving the children not only important learnings as they relate to 
subject matter but also valuable, practical citizenship experiences in democratic 
fiToup living. 
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8 Gnndjpnaup wnrfr pyPHtuniPa in hroad patticipation, cooperatively effici ent 
srouv action, and constructive r.han s ^px in individual behavior . In the continuous 
evaluation of group processes and products, these three interrelated goals are of . 
major import. Wider, and more mature participation on the part of each member f 
is one evidence of success with group work. A second is that increasmgly less 
time is wasted in getting jobs done, that pooled intelligence and effort are used 
both effectively and efficiently. A third evidence is that the individual is develop- 
ing in his abilities to synchronize his purposes and plans with those of the 
group; that he is participating in such ways that his talents and abilities are re- 
sourcefully used in pushing ahead the group undertakings; and that he is holding 
himself accountable to the group for meeting his responsibilities as efficiently 
and well as he can. When successive expeiiences m cooperative endeavors show 
evidences of a group’s progress in these respects, group work has been successful. 

9. Goad group work, calls for appropriate recognition for the group. As 
children have successful group experiences, they need prestige and recognition 
for their group. They need to feel, individually, pride in group accomplishment. 
They need, collectively, to get satisfaction from a cobperative undertaking well 
done. They need individually to get desirable approval for their contributions 
to the group. They need to enjoy the “we-ness” of products. Thus, children will 
want to pursue further those types of experiences which give them satisfaction, 
security, and status. When group work provides such worth-while rewards, 
children are encouraged to want to know more about and do better with co- 
operative procedures in group situations. In this way both the individual and 
the group as a whole profit from experiences of working together demo- 
cratically, 


Major types of group processes and skills. A general volume such as 
this cannot possibly discuss all phases of the democratic process. The fol- 
lowing short descriptions will give teachers guidance in getting started. Any 
amount of supplementary reading is available. 


Group work on a project or problem 
A problem arises and is defined. 

A plan for attack and solution emerges and is revised constantly a 
project develops. 

A tentative summary or conclusion emerges. 

^ Group processes valuable in definins, attacking, and solving problems 
Group planning. 

Committee work 
Sharing findings and results. 

^Research for the group. 

Group discussion luseful at any stage) 

XjThe buzz group. 

( Group roles with special i esponsibilities 
j Leader Observer 

\ Recorder Resource person 

( General member rdles 
I (Listed later in discussion 'i 
^^Sle-playing 
) Psycho-drama. 

( Socio-drama. 
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Group work on a project or problem. The chapter on developing units 
(Chapter 13) will present the method of group attack on problems. Details 
are more appropriate there, since they can be placed within an orderly 
sequence. The following summary will emphasize the salient points. 

a- A proble m arises . Problems will be found in the everyday conversation of 
students, in questions asked, in current events, through inventories of pupil 
interest, through a problem census, and in course of study materials. The prob- 
lem may be discovered or suggested by any member of the group. 

b. The problem is defined. The teacher and the course of study in traditional 
schooirtisually define the problem and give diiections for study. The modern 
school regards definition and clarification of the problem as an important learn- 
ing experience. The whole group engages m discussion so that all see the problem 
clearly, and hence can begin suggesting lines of attack, sources of materials, and 
learning experiences. Sometimes a small committee is appointed to make pre- 
liminary clarification in order to save time which would otherwise be expended 
by the total group. The teacher may define in order to start discussion for clarifi- 
cation and attack. Redefinition from time to time is characteristic of all real 

_group discussions. 

c. The, problem, its implications, possibilities, and varied solutions, is co n- 
sideted by the erou n. Orderly, sensible procedures of thought are desirable as an 
ideal for which to aim. Ordeily thought is an outcome to be achieved through 
much experience with thought-in-process. Teachers must expect and accept that 
actual problem-solving will differ greatly from the smooth and sequential de- 
velopment which sometimes appears in discussions of “how to think.” Actual 
problem-solving in real situations includes innumerable eirors and corrections, 
digressions, discussions ending m blind alleys, the laborious trial and checking 
of guesses, the tedious process of validating and evaluating. Terms must be de- 
fined and redefined; schemes for classifying one’s ideas must be made and often 
scrapped. Analysis, selection, and discrimination of ideas and processes is con- 
tinuous. Many, many errors and successes appear before the problem is solved. 
These and many others are the essence of dynamic thought-in-process. The in- 
dividual learns the best methods of proceeding, of avoiding errors, by discovering 
them within his own problem-solving processes. 

All this seems, to some teachers, to be both a waste of time, and training in 
bad habits. The direct opposite is true. No one can learn to think, to solve 
problems, without thinking and solving problems. No one can achieve the many 
desirable personal abilities and skills, desirable social and moral traits, without 
undergoing experiences which demonstrate the value of these outcomes. 

We may make or break the democratic process at just this point. All persons 
in the group will have unique contributions to make, odd as that may sound in 
some groups. All have both right and responsibility to contribute. Creative sug- 
gestions may come from any member. The atmosphere must be fully permissive, 
all contributions being received with courteous attention and disposed of after 
group insight into their merits and defects. Leadership shifts fiom child to child 
as contributed knowledge or creative suggestion is tossed into the discussion. 

d. . The group seeks knowledge and experience beyond its own resourc es. 
A group cannot chat itself to truth. The right to contribute carries the obligation 
to search for new materials and experiences beyond the present resources of the 
group. References will be consulted, various types of resource persons inter- 
viewed, excursions of many types made. 

The group will learn under guidance to distinguish between data which are 
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not affected by discussion, and accepted beliefs or ideas which are determined 
by consensus. Attempting to establish something by agreement which in reality 
rests upon measurement or experimentation is absurd and befuddles discussion. 
False ideas about validity and proof are also set up. Attempting to reduce to 
figures materials which can only rest upon verbal description is a less frequent 
error, but one which also confuses discussion and thinking. 

The untrained individual makes no distinction at first between reputable group 
discussion and ordinary conversation. He uses the expression “I agree,” or “I 
disagree,” “in my opinion,” or “my experience shows.” This is utter nonsense 
when dealing with factual material. Scientific materials may be attacked, dis- 
agreed with, only through critical analysis of their origins, and not through 
expressing “opinions.” Opinions, agreements, or disagreements when backed by 
new facts or by logical analysis aie valuable in dealing with interpretation or 
application of facts. 

e. Tentative summaries and conclusions are made . Consequent action is based 
on the'Tentative conclusions which, in turn, lead"to”further discussion, modifica- 
tion, and to contmuous growth. 

The necessity for a problem as the focus of all group effort cannot be 
over-emphasized. Group work does not deal with assigned text material or 
informational background. These factors enter in their proper place, as will 
be shown in the following pages. 

Group processes are valuable in the solution of problems. The brief 
summary here should be supplemented through reading and demonstration. 

Group plannine. Planning is treated in detail in Chapter 13 on the devel- 
opment of units where it is a natural part of the process. Further discussion 
is therefore not included here. Supplementary material will be found in the 
many references given in Chapter 13, pages 436-437. 

Committee activity, sjiaring experiences and doing resear ch (so-called) 
by the children, is also elaborated in Chapter 13. The most frequent type of 
committee is the work committee, through which the bulk of a unit is car- 
ried on. Planning committees and evaluation committees are also frequently 
found. C ommittees may be formed at any time, for any purpose the to tal 
group decides upon, Many committees have no refe rence to units but will 
deal with other aspects of group life. All are examples o f group living, lead- 
ing to understanding and skill in real-life activ ities. ~~~ “ — 

Sharing experiences, findings, and summaries is a reg ularfea toe of m it 
-development. All working committees are, in fact, ohlipated t^lnce all 
findings befo re the whole group. S haring i.s not con fined to organized units. 
Little childreiTin kindergarlen* and early primary grades~wifi rela teTwite 
spontaneously, tales about the baby at home, about the newlcittelis, abou t 
a trip to the beach — and if the teacher is not careful, will rela te famil^f- 
fairs? Children bring in. toys, books, or pets to show the others~~T Eisr~teirdf 

jhings_seen]OT^^]w^"tosdho^^^^[^w]^ii^^2]2LitreetIw^k^;iOT3f 

neighborhood events. Ihe range oTmaterials and experiences would take a 
page to list. Older children bring in not only books, but also models, ma- 
chines, exhibits from trips in this and foreign countries. 
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hrinfrs tn_tlie group a huge amount of information an d experience. Secon d, 
it prepares the children for the more organized 'fi^drting and sharing t o 
come. Third, some of the best creative expression emerges in langua ge, 
graphic and plastic art, construction, problem-solving thin king, ^ e . ch ild 
learnFto he sensitive to his audience, and in turn to be a good listener him - 
self., M ost important of al l, child ren see every day the fact that ditfei^ t 
kinds of children, diflerent kinds oi: ^lls and abilities are all useful to^ e 
grou p. Children learn how to make their own unique contributions to th e 
group. Responsibility to one’s peers is learned under the best possible con - 
ditions. The group is alile to profit from individual contributions, to bala nce 
group and individual goals, and to develop pride in the group, its members, 


to manage without dominating, seemg that contributions keep coming along 
and that di.s ciissioTi eusiias The teacher also protects children from und ue 
and unkind criticism . Children will be on different levels of maturity, some 
tempting to share with the group things which, the others have outgrown . 
The teacher aids the group in working out criteria for determining what i s 


Supplementary discussion of sharing is available in these excellent 
discussions: 


Burr, James B., Haruing, L. W., and Jacobs, L. B., Student Teaching in the 
Elementary School (New York, Appleton, 1950), pp. 263-269. 

Stiles, Lindley J., and Dorsey, Mattie F., Democratic Teaching in Secondary 
Schools (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1950), Chs. 13, 14. 

Group discussion is useful at all stages. Teachers ask most often con- 
cerning group discussion. How do you do it? A little fear and insecurity is 
quite natural for all teachers first attempting leadership in discussion. Tra- 
ditional teachers accustomed to dominating have some difficulty learning the 
new skills. The actual details can be learned only through trying to engage 
in group discussion The major aspects can be described. The following out- 
line is based on several sources. 


Genuine discussion is aim ed, among other things, at the development of a 
conclusion by the group doing the discussi ng. The accepted conclusion may or 
may not agree with a given view alread^n print. Even when agreement is o'b - 
.vrousTthe supportm^reuments have been develoned bv the grou p. The gro up 
is concerned with agreement or acquiescence, but even more with the" process es 
of developing conclusions and with the consequences of the conclusion £~~A 
group is committed to further action based on its thinkin g. " 

A discussion group weighs statements ot fact and o f pri nciples, and abov e 
all proiects-lhe_c.finseqnp.nep.s n f proposed conclusi ons. A •flisnns^nii PYperien Ce 
end s with acceptance of conclusio ns. A discussion' exp erience never really en ds. 
Learning is test ed by ^ohservation of consequent behavior in real situations or in 
theoreticaUpirihlems which are as lifelike as possible! “ ^ 
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Some Suggestions for Participating in 
Cooperative Thinking Through Group Discussion 
Prepared for the 

Michigan Study of Secondary School Curriculum 
by 

J. Cecil Parker " 

1. Bach person should do his own thinking Don’t try “to save time” by 
telling the group the right answer. The leader is not a group instructor, but a 
social engineer, trying to arrange conditions so that each will do creative 
thinking. 

2. Group discussion is not a debating society. We do not argue for the fun 
of it. The issues are of great importance; wise men disagree in their views; our 
task is to find more truth than we bring to any group meeting. We are in a co- 
operative quest. Our thinking is creative rather than combative. 

3. Ask yourself which ideas, experiences, and differences are basic, funda- 
mental and most worth discussing. 

4. When discussion wanders, restate the question and get a new start. Some- 
times, if the side-line is especially important, put it up to the group, “Shall we 
follow this inteiesting issue that has come up, or shall we return to the plan of 
discussion originally adopted?” 

5. Make short statements; not speeches. 

6. Do not pass any important matter that is not clear to you. Sometimes 
individuals hear unfamiliar terms and assume that everyone else must under- 
stand; hence they fear it would be humiliating to ask for explanations or illus- 
trations. This is untrue. Have you not often been glad when someone else asked 
for clarification on a point on which you had been none too clear'? Others may 
profit too, but you are in the group to learn, and you must not hesitate to ask. 

7. If you find yourself talking more than other members of the group, train 
yourself to pass over minor points and to speak on only a few carefully chosen 
issues. 

8. Use special care to be fair to positions represented by a minority or not 
represented at all in the group. If you arc aware ot a position not being ade- 
quately represented, present it as its adherents would like to hear it stated, then 
explain your disagreement. 

9. Challenge contributions you caimot fully accept. Do not keep your dis- 
agreements quiet in the mistaken notion that it is better manners to pretend to 
agree when you do not. Make inquiry concerning the assumptions involved in 
the contribution. 

10. The “either-or” attitude is on the whole not fruitful. Search rather for 
new means which enable both sets of values to be pursued without clash. Oui 
concern in cooperative thinking is not simply to choose between two ways we 
now know, but if possible to find a way of integrating the values of both, thereby 
creating an improved solution. However, avoid smoothing over differences. 
Differences should be probed with questions to make them clear and sharp. 

11. When there is some confusion over a diversity of opinions expressed, a 
minute of silence can do much to help members rise to a clearer perspective of 
what has been said. In suggesting this pause, the chairman should restate the 
precise issue under discussion. After the pause the members may be more able 

5 Adapted from Goodwin Watson, William H Kilpatrick, H. S. Elliott, S A, 
Courtis, and others. 
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to cooperate in detecting the root of the disagreements. This may be in the 
partial nature of the experience and evidence used, or in a difference in the sense 
of values. Try to keep in mind some ends everyone wants 

12. Be on the lookout for different uses of the same word. Call for illustra- 
tions whenever this difference becomes confusing. Do not wrangle over a verbal 
definition. 

13. Trust the group. There is no person in it who is not superior to the rest 
in at least one respect. The experience of all is richer than the experience of any. 
The group as a whole can see further and more truly than its best member. Re- 
member that every member of the group is an individual just as you are. 

14. For every discussion there is available a limited amount of time. Each 
individual should help make it possible to utilize the time more effectively. To 
attempt too much in too short a time fosters a habit of slipshod and superficial 
thinking. 

13. Summarize ( 1 ) whenever a major point is finished before going on to the 
next, (2) whenever the discussion has been fairly long drawn out or confused; 
(3) shortly before the close of the period. Try to use the words of members of 
the group, rather than your translation. 

Another set of guides, bringing out two or three points not included in 
the foregoing, is taken from Miel: ® 

1. Give full opportunity for every member of the group to contribute every 
suggestion that occurs to him. 

2. Keep the gathering of suggestions as a phase of the discussion separate 
from the evaluation of the suggestions. (This usually ensuies a more impersonal 
discussion of suggested solutions.) 

3. Allow plenty of time for pooling of facts and harmonizing of conflicting 
values. 

4. Before final votes are taken use straw votes to uncover minority opinion 
early in the process. In this step allow each voter to register as many choices as 
he wishes. 

5. Seek for a consensus by allowing full discussion of the minority view 
before entertaining formal motions. 

6. If after adequate discussion the group is still fairly evenly divided as to 
the proper course of action on a given matter, consider whether or not a decision 
really must be made at the time. Often it is better to postpone making the de- 
cision until further study can be made by all parties. 

7. If a decision of some sort must be made, have it understood that the 
decision is a trial one whose results will be carefully reviewed in order that the 
large minority will cooperate as wholeheartedly as possible. 

Groups trying group discussion for the first time often follow parliamen- 
tary procedure (Robert’s Rules of Order) . This is natural in view of past 
experience. The preceding pages should make clear that “rules of order” 
.are a definite, handicap to frep. Homnr.rgtlp dlgpucginn Therrm^ustbe^affr 
but the chairman and the group will be responsible for keeping it subordi- 
nate to the free discussion. Free give-and-take motivated by purpose and 
engaged in by sincere individuals, will not need rules of order. 

^ Alice Miel, Changing the Curriculum. A Social Process (New York, Appleton, 
1946), pp. 139-140. 
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Further information on the discussion method will be found in the 
following references; 

Auer, J. Jeffery, and Ewbanx, Henry, Handbook for Discussion Leaders (New 
York, Harper, 1947). 

Benne, Kenneth D., Bradford, Leland P., Fenner, Mildred, and Lippitt, 
Ronald, Role-Playing and Discussion Method (Washington, D. C., National 
Education Association, 1950). 

Denny, George V., Jr., A Handbook for Discussion Leaders (Town Hall, 123 
West 43 Street, New York). 

Ewbank, Henry, and Auer, J. Jeffrey, Discussion and Debate, 2nd ed (New 
York, Appleton, 1951). 

Fansler, Thomas, Discussion Methods for Adult Groups. A pamphlet which 
with others may be obtained from the Service Bureau for Adult Education, 
Division of General Education, New York University, New York. 

Group Discussion and Its Technique, Bureau of Agricultural Economics (Wash- 
ington, D. C., Government Printing Office) . 

Hall, D. M., The Dynamics of Group Discussion (Danville, 111., Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 1950) . 

A Handbook for Discussion Leaders (Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 405 West 117 Street, New York). Topic No. 9 contains excellent 
specific discussions of mechanics and arrangement of groups. 

How to Discuss. A Town Hall Advisory Service Publication (Town Hall, 123 
West 43 Street, New York). 

It Pays to Talk it Over (Washington, D. C., National Institute of Social Rela- 
tions) . 

Learning Through Group Discussion (Junion Town Meeting League, 400 South 
Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio). 

Slavson, S. R., Creative Gioup Education (New York, Assn. Press, 1948). 
Suggestions for Discussion Group Members (Washington, D. C., U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture) . 

Talking it Through, A Manual for Discussion Gioups (Washington, D, C., 
National Department of Secondary School Principals, N. E. A., 1938). 
Utterback, William E., Decision Through Discussion (Department of Speech, 
Ohio State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio). 

The_phvsicaLsatlmg for group process. This is far more important than 
is thought at first. A pleasant roo m with c omfortable furni ture is essential. 
Chairs and tables should be arranged so that all group members can s ee 
each other. Ample blackboard sp ace is necess ary for keeping sum maries or 
developing ch arts. Facilities for showing motion pictures or film stripTa re 
desirab le. Recorder s can be used effectively. Quiet and p rotectio n from in- 
terruptions should be secured. The simple device"of serving tea or coffee 
with cakes is important. The chief p urpose of all these arrangements is to 
s ecure as norma l and pleasant a social situatiori’as”pdssible. Discussion ^n 
stOr go on without some of the deSirablfTfacilities it the group is sincerely 
interested, but improved physical arrangements are very helpful. 

T he buzz group . An effective supplementary device for large group dis- 
cussion is the buzz group, sometimes called the “six-six” procedure. Groups 
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of approximately six persons consult for about six minutes for various 
purposes. 

A large group often inhibits individuals from expressing themselves, espe- 
cially in a close argument. The problem often is not sharply clarified. Differ- 
ences of opinion are not easily handled in the large open discussions. The 
extent of agreement or disagreement is not always clearly assessed Small 
groups which consult or “buzz” for from five to thirty minutes carry group 
thinking forward rapidly. Each group reports quickly to the reassembled 
groups. The small groups can be formed on a moment’s notice or they can 
be set up a day or more ahead, depending on the nature of the problem or 
impasse. Often the six or so persons sitting next each other can simply draw 
together without dispersing the large group into separate rooms. Sometimes 
a longer period and dispersal is necessary. Groups may be formed at ran- 
dom or by choice of given aspects of the immediate problem. The “buzzing” 
can be completely informal, without even a chairman, or it can be carefully 
structured with an outline, chairman, recordei, observer, and even resource 
person The teacher is often the resource person. 

Buzz groups must know exactly what is to be done before going into 
session. 


Clarify the problem, topic, or issue, either the major one or any sub-problem 
as it arises. 

List the specified agreements and disagreements within the groups. 

List a series of questions to which the large group should adhere in place of 
random discursive discussion. 

Advantages of the buzz group are: 

Explanations of any topic or process can be given more effectively in small 
groups 

Getting acquainted more rapidly can be achieved. 

Wider participation is encouraged. 

(Any number of very specific points may be used as a basis for buzzing, 
dependmg upon the given problem or topic under discussion by the total 
group.) 

Reporting to the main group can be oral, with a master list kept on the 
blackboard to prevent repetition and loss of time. A combined report may 
be prepared by the reporters from the several groups. Reports are often 
effectively dramatized through socio-drama, skits, or pantomimes. 

Teachers can develop with children excellent understanding and use of 
this device, which is also a real-life procedure. 

Excellent supplementary discussion will be found in: 

Kozman, Hilda C., ed.. Group Process in Physical Education (New York, 

Harper, 1951), pp. 167-169. 
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Group roles with special responsibilities to the group. Democratic 
group process permits any member to play at one time or another any role 
which may properly appear. Group process, as has been stated, is not mere 
unorganized conversation or play. Responsibilities are delegated by tlie 
group in order that progress may be made. The major specialized rdles are 
those of Leader, Recorder, Observer, and Resource person. 

Leadership in democratic process. Distinction must be made between 
“status” leadership and “shared” or “emergent” leadership. A., status leader*^ 
is one who occupies a position of leadership through appointment, election, 
ownership, or force. A superintendent of schools, a classroom teacher, a 
chief of police, a factory owner, a gang leader, are all status leaders. Until 
modern times, status leaders exercised their leadership in authoritarian 
manner. Under democratic conditions the status leader can perform impor- 
tant functions. He should endeavor (a ) to set a permissive tone for a ll 
affairs under his jurisdictio n This in turn encourages (h) free disc ussion, 
contribution, difference of opinion, and (c) leadership on the part of other s 
as is nec essary during the discussion or construction. The status lea der, in 
addition to being pritnatily concerned with the im^ovement of human rel a- 
. Jions as indicated, may also jd) serve as resource person Tor certain phase s 
■ ^ the work, and finally (g) aid in coSrdinating the efforts of all in tire 


Status leadership which operates democratically substitutes leadership for 
authority. Free expression is encouraged. Any member may at a given mo - 
ment exercise leadership through a suggestion or an argument. Suggestio ns 
influence the trend of discussion, objections are raised, compromises are 

study by Lewin, Lippitt, and White showed clearly the great superiori ty of 
democratic or shared leaders hip o ver both the authoritarian and the laissez- 
. faire typRfi. 

. A permissive climate is not easily achi eved. The leader must ab andon the 
.traditional concepts of power and dominan c e, and place his faith in the 
willingness, sincerity, and ability of persons to solv e prQblem swIiiciL Mfi-real 
. 10 those persons! The traditional uree^ dominate is displaced by the more 
civilized urges to aid, encourage, and inspire. The success of others, which 
means their growth, is the reward of the status leader. 

The teacher wi lLrec&iv e -alU p mbleins-Jjeven “gripes”), all suggest ions 
with courteou s atten tion. Negative reactio n inhibits children, whereas recog - 
nition of the simplest sor t frees and encour ages the m. The te acher will build 
afaee. per misshielSii Sjreative atmosphere by being consisteiirangTiohesf. 
A friendly, informal manner eases tension ai^ encourageL-CXpiessipn. 
Occasionally ti me must be taken~with trivSTguestions if the children are 
to be convinced that they may really brin g uplheir problems. The teacher 
may need to protect a child or small group from more sophisticated class- 
mates who would ridicule simple questions and suggestions. Adequate de- 
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tailed knowledge about the group and the individuals in it aids the teacher 
in adjusting process to individual interests, strengths, and weaknesses. 

The teacher’s manner, personality, and type of leadership are among the 
most significant factors affecting human growth and socialization in the 
classroom. Teachers’ attitudes toward children make significant differences 
not only in traditional subject-matter learnings, but in the development of 
personality traits. 

The status leader and the appointed leader have responsibility for starting 
discussion, keeping it going, and indicating the need for summary. Any re- 
sponsibility of a status leader may be assumed at any time by a member of 
the group. 

1. Stait the discussion (if it does not start itself) by asking a question or a 
series of them, by making comments on the selected topic, by asking someone 
to express an opinion, by referring to a newspaper or magazine article, a cartoon 
or picture, or by any other of many devices. 

Guide discussion by calling for comments upon any contribution, by 
asking for evidence for statements, by asking questions, by calling for transi- 
tional summaries: “how far have we progressed?’’ “what comes next?” “what 
points of disagreement remain?” 

Ask questions or call upon persons to ensure that all shades of opinion 
are brought out. 

'^4. Endeavor to make discussion general by refraining from answering ques- 
tions from the platform; through throwing questions back to the group; by 
.mcouraging answers and contributions from all parts of the group. 

^ 5. Call ceaselessly for facts back of statements. This is a most effective means 
of keeping out senseless remarks and encouraging the sincere group members. 

Summarize or call for summary, raise direct questions, call for further 
pointed comment at any point where the discussion bogs down; then openly 
move on to the next point. 

7. Remain, so far as responsibilities permit, m the background, but do not 
neglect the duty of guidance and stimulation. 

The recorder. The recxirder is like a secretary, but he has the further re- 
sponsibility of sorting out pertinent comments. He records the major issues 
and selects contributions that bear on the issues Careful listing must be 
kept of those topics or problems raised but referred for later discussion. The 
recorder ordinarily makes his report at the close of the session, but may 
break in if too many issues get before the group without being disposed of 
systematically. 

^ The observer. The observer, unlike the recorder, pays little attention to 
the content but focuses sharply on the method or process of the discussion. 
An outsider, or out-group observer, is usually more effective at first until 
the role is understood, whereupon in-group members may act as observers. 
Observers must preserve and demonstrate honesty and objectivity, must 
avoid any appearance of superiority to the group, or the report and advice 
will be ineffective. Groups are always a little afraid of observers at first, but 
skillful observers and leaders plus helpful objective analyses of group activ- 
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ity, will overcome this. The observer’s comments and interpretations may be 
rejected by the group. The observer, as hinted, may confine reports to de- 
scriptions of what took place or may include interpretations. This depends 
upon the maturity and willingness of the group and upon the demonstrated 
ability of the observer. 

The feedback of comment from the observer aids all members to become 
aware of their own characteristics; aggressiveness, defense, escape, earnest- 
ness, sincerity, courtesy and tact, or too great bluntness. 

The observer will be greatly aided by using some criteria or guides to 
keep the observations pertinent and objective. Jenkins '' has suggested three 
levels through these illustrations: 

Group Discussion Observation 

Name of Group . ... Date 

A. Direction and Orientation 

1. How far did we get? (Was agenda covered’ Time spent on details?) 

2. To what extent did we understand what we are trying to do? 

3. To what extent did we understand how we are trying to do it? 

4. To what extent were we stymied by lack of information? 

B. Motivation and Unity 

1. Were all of us equally interested in what we are trying to do? 

2. Was interest maintained or did it lag? 

3. To what extent did the group feel united by a common purpose? 

4. To what extent were we able to subordinate individual interests to the 
common goal? 

C. Atmosphere 

1. What was the general atmosphere of the group? 

a. Formal or informal? 

b. Permissive or inhibited? 

c. Cooperative or competitive? 

d. Friendly or hostile? 

Observations on the contributions of individual members of the group: 

A. Contributions of members 

1. Was participation general or lopsided? 

2. Were contributions on the beam or oil tangent? 

3. Did contributions indicate that those who made them were listening 
carefully to what otheis in the group had to say? 

4. Were contributions factual and problem-centered, or were the con- 
tributors unable to rise above their preconceived notions and emo- 
tionally held points of view? 

' Reprinted from “Feedback and Group Self-Evaluation,” by David H. Jenkins, 
Journal of Social Issues (Spring, 1948), pp. 54-55, by permission of Journal of Social 
Issues. 
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B. Contributions of special members of the group 

1. How well did special members serve the group? 

a. Leader? 

b. Recorder? (may ask for clarification at times which in turn helps 
the group) 

c. Resource person? 


End-of-Meeting Suggestion Slip « 

What did you think of this meeting? Please be frank. Your comments can 
contribute a great deal to the success of our meetings. 

1. How did you feel about this meeting? (check) 

No good ( ) Mediocre ( ) All right ( ) Good ( J Excellent ( ) 

2. What were the weaknesses’ 

3. What were the strong points? 

4. What improvements would you suggest? 


The third illustration is often called a “flow chart,” since it shows the flow 
and direction of discussion. Lines drawn from the speakers indicate the type 
of interaction and of digression. Lmes may be from individual to individual, 
or toward the center to indicate remarks directed to the whole group. Lines 
leading outside tlie grouping indicate digressions, straying from the point. 

The resource person. The term resource person is self-explanatory. Any 
type of group may have need for snmenne! w ith . ^ppig al information. The 
teacher will serve thus with most classroom groups, though every opportu- 
nity should be taken to use children or youth with special backgrounds or 
experiences. Outsiders are also brought in. Ordinarily, the resource person 
contributes when the group sees the need and requests help, but assistance 
may be volunteered. 

The resource person in most instances meets with the group, sitting with 
them, contributing as needed. More formal methods of utilizing resource 
persons are the , vanel, the forum, the symposium, the round table , the 
demonstrat ion. Older and more familiar forms are the lecture and the 
lecture-demonstration. ' 

General roles played by members. All members of a group play from 
time to time brief roles as they contribute, ask questions, or object. Several 
writers in the field have identified groupings of these roles which cannot be 
elaborated in detail here. The titles are mostly self-explanatory. 

Roles which facilitate and coordinate group activities are: 


— Initiator-contributor 
Information seeker 

— Opinion seeker 

— . Information giver 
Opinion giver 


® Ibid., p. 56. 


— Procedural technician 


■ — Elaborator 
— Coordinator 
-v. Orienter 
■ — Evaluator-critic 
- Energizer 
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This represents the third quarter-hour of a one-hour discussion. The sample is given because 
the lines for an hour become too congested. This group had no chairman. Two recorders were 
necessary to catch all action. The resource person entered the discussion, twice to comment 
to individuals, once to the group as a whole, and was twice called upon. The resource person 
was not called on during the first half hour. The recorder gave one student Information, 
evidently voluntarily and once threw in advice for the group. Two students said nothing, and 
only three were off the point. The majority of contributions were to the whole group, show- 
ing good interaction. Interchanges between two persons are also shown. 

. Role s which build up group attitudes and encourage group morale in- 
clude: 

" Encourager Expediter 

_ Harmonizer - — Standard setter 

. Compromiser Follower 

R61es are apparent also which indicate that individuals are trying to sat- 
isfy their own needs, often by ill-advised methods. These r61es are inimical 
to group-centered development, and need to be diagnosed and remedied. 
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Aggressor Playboy 

Blocker Dominator 

Recognition seeker Help-seeker 

Self-confessor Special-interest pleader 

Supplementary material on special an(l general r61es will be found in: 

Benne, Kenneth D., and Bozidar, Muntyan, Human Relations m Curriculum 
Change (New York, Dryden, 1951). Entire volume contains excellent mate- 
rials. Use the index. Refers to adults dealing with the curriculum but is easily 
adapted to classroom use. 

, Bradford, Leland, Fenner, Mildred, and Lippitt, Ronald, Group 

Dynamics and Social Action (Washington, D. C., National Education 
Association, 1950). 

Educator’s Washington Despatch, Portfolio of Teaching Techniques (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1948). 

Kozman, Hilda C., ed.. Group Process in Physical Education (New York, 
Harper, 1951), pp. 145-156; 191-194. 

Stiles, Bindley J., and Dorsey, Mattie F., Democratic Teaching in Secondary 
Schools (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1950), pp. 381-403. 

An excellent project for any group is to compile suggestions for counter- 
ing the blocking or non-supporting roles Techniques are now found in 
widely scattered sources. The list can be extended through the creation by 
the group of new procedures. Rules of thumb or listed devices will not 
suffice. The leader and group members must be able to adjust and adapt to 
fit the particular problem as it arises. 

Role-playing in psycho-drama and in socio-drama. J^le-playing, in 
simplest terms, is the unrehearsed acting out of a problem or situation con- 
frp.ntipg, a, group. All persons play rdles in real life. Spontaneous drama and 
discussion are natural outlets for tension, natural methods of disseminating 
views and of informing one’s self. 

The psychordrama was developed originally as therapy, and concerns the 
analysis and guidance given to an individual within the group. We need not 
be concerned with it very much for use with children. 

The socio-drama can be used by teachers at all levels. Several members 
of the group enact a scene in the presence of the whole group. The scene 
may deal with real problems of human relations within the class, or 
with any materials being studied which permit different interpretations. 
^Social studies, history, and literature provide many opportunities, as does 
unit teaching on any level. 

■^By virtue of role-playing, skill in the democratic process is improved. 
Communication is speeded. More important, however, individuals gain 
greater insights into their own beliefs, tensions, honest convictions, and 
prejudices. Greater understanding of other persons results. Real attitudes 
and values are revealed. The analysis of difficulties in group t hinking is en- 
hanced. Roles may be reversed for a second playing. The audience is invited 
tjoparticipate and make suggestions both during the scene and after. 
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^Spontane ity is the essenc e: hence there should be no rehears al The actors 
shouUhave a briet period together for planning the general setting, line of 
development, and views to be expressed. The discussion following the scene 
is thought by many to be the most valuable part of this technique. (Typical 
dramatization used in school for years is still valuable but for other reasons. 
A planned sequence, a script, and rehearsal are in order with dramatization. ) 
The general procedure ® is as follows: 

A. Demonstrating a socio-drama for a new group 

— 1. Select a simple, illustrative situation that will be fun and meaningful. 

— 2. Select a volunteer cast. 

. — 3. Arrange the scene, using a few simple props if necessary. 

■ — 4. Inform the cast about the scene and what is to be done. 

■ — -5. Develop and enact the scene. As it progresses, the director may 
secretly suggest to one of the cast a problem which will encourage 
argument or discussion. 

6. Encourage audience participation by stopping the scene from time 

to time to get new ideas. 

7. Try out new ideas. The actors may be asked to try out suggested 

ideas of members of the audience. Members of the audience may 
be asked to replace members of the cast for that purpose. 

8. Reverse rdles. Members of the cast may be asked to exchange rdles 

to increase opportunity and variety of participation. 

9. Discuss the scene after it is concluded. The director asks questions 

regarding the subject of the scene, the problems presented, and 
the solutions suggested. 

10. Limit the demonstration to ten or fifteen minutes. 

Performing a real-life situation 

1. Select a scene which is related more directly to the kinds of problem 
situations this group has encountered. 

2. Decide roles. The director may ask the audience to help in selecting 
the rdles and indicating how they should be played. 

Extensive materials on the socio-drama are available in many sources. 
Volumes already cited in this chapter contain discussions. Additional refer- 
ences are: 

Haas, Robert B., ed , Psychodrama and Sociodrama m American Education 
(New York, Beacon House, 1949). 

Moreno, J. L., Who Shall Survive? (New York, Beacon House, 1934). The 
early classic in the field; covers many aspects of sociometry. 

, Psychodrama, Vol. I (New York, Beacon House, 1946). Descriptions 

of typical life situations, reactions of role players, instructions to players, etc. 
Shoobs, Nahum E., Psychodrama in the Schools, Psychodrama Monographs, 
No. 10 (New York, Beacon House, 1944). 

Note other Psychodrama Monographs, also the magazines Sociometry, 
Sociatry, and any others dealing with human relations or personnel problems 
whether in school or in industry. 

Hilda Kozman, ed.. Group Piocess in Physical Education (New York, Harper, 
1951), pp. 206-207. 
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Psychotherapy in the classroom. Discussions of therapy through every- 
day teaching and of relationships between therapy and teaching are increas- 
ing in the literature for teachers. A number of the principles of teaching 
stressed throughout this volume are equally valuable as principles of ther- 
apy. Teachers can greatly aid learners of all ages to live normal, happy, ad- 
justed lives, and to overcome fears, frustrations, and tensions as they arise. 
The preventive and remedial effects of these sample principles are obvious: 

1. Teachers understand and accept the concept of the whole child. The 
child’s mind, body, and emotions, and the relationships between them are a 
normal concern of the teacher. 

2. Teachers accept and treat all children and youth as individuals with unique 
potentialities for development, who are capable of eventually and progressively 
talcing over direction of their own lives. 

' 3 . Teachers accept each individual as he is, alert or dull, bright or stupid, 
clean or dirty, cooperative or resistive, energetic or lazy, orderly and work- 
manlike, or disorderly and slovenly. 

*^4. Teachers treat individuals with respect, sympathy, and with sensitivity 
to the inner life and feelings as expressed by the child. 

5. Teachers are propeily permissive and properly firm, and always kindly, 
warm, and outgoing. 

All the facts are not yet in. but it seems clear that normal, happy, inte - 
grating individuals are those whose inner drives and basic desires are n ot m 
c onflict with reality and with the necessity for pur poseful, controlled beh av- 
jor. The person with inner frustrations and tensions may be mildly disturbed 
or seriously neurotic. Disturbed human relations, feelings of isolation and 
insecurity, belief in the hostility of others result in defensive behavior, 
aggression, withdrawal, or some substitutive reaction. 

Organized therapeutic treatment by trained personnel is not our concern 
here. The classroom teacher in his everyday teaching c an have, however, 
Tnarksd elTects for good Or ill on the life of the learne r. ' ' “■ 

Jhe use of group methods just outlined provides excellent opportunity fo r 
therapy Cooperation, free discussion, mutual aid and a ff ection, the o ppor- 
t unity to make p ersonal contribution to group effort with^a ccompanyrngT eh- 
ognition. all give security, ’‘belongingness,” and confidenc e^lFeeiings may be 
expressed: obstacles resulting in tension and fru.stration may be~o pei!ly~ex- 
pressed and examin ed. T he individual gains insight and courage to~att a^ 
his aw n- nersonal diSiculties posit ively. T he defense mechanisms once use d 
no longer are necess ary. ' 

-AlLtbe meth od s for arrivin g at a knowledge of the individual, o utlined in 
theJoUowing chapter (particularly^^e projective techniques )7~aidTn in- 
dividualizing teaching; hence aid in therapy. T he whole structure of un it 
teachi ng, presented later, gives opportunity for all typ es of children~aiicrall 
levels of_abililv to makeL..theiiLj:mptiib ution to grouiTgffSffrThgTTgrin is^^ 
attitude o f teachers will encourage self-direction and assiimp tmn-oiltiitiajhyp. 
iuid-i £sponsibilitv The sympathetic guidance o f the teacher will protect the 
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child from too early assumption of too great responsibilities, from humiliat- 
ing and destructive experiences. 

The individual devices of autobiography writing, the guess-who test, 
everyday play, doll or puppet play, expression of fantasy, and many others 
are all valuable therapeutic as well as pedagogical devices. 

The freedom to choose one’s companions (sociometric grouping), to 
change membership or be reassigned, to choose one’s free reading material, 
one’s project, or part in a group project, are all aids to tranquillity. Children 
often seek through reading answers to problems which worry them, and on 
which little adult guidance is given. Sex development and bodily changes, 
where babies come from, personal problems of grooming and of dating, are 
illustrations. 

This topic, vital as it is, cannot be treated at greater length in a general 
volume. Students will doubtless have further contact with it in courses in 
child study and in adolescent psychology. The periodical literature is packed 
with current materials. Supplementary readings are found in these refer- 
ences, and particularly in the bibliographies they contain : 

Axline, Virginia M., Play Therapy (Boston, Houghton, 1947). 

Forest, Use, Early Years at School (New York, McGraw, 1949). Use index. 
Kozman, Hilda C., ed., Group Process in Physical Education (New York, 
Harper. 1951), pp. 182-186. 

Olson, Willard C., Child Development (Boston, Heath, 1949), Ch. 11. Excel- 
lent bibliography. 

Rogers, CarlH., Counseling and Psychotherapy (Boston, Houghton, 1942). 
Symonds, Percival M., The Dynamics of Human Adjustment (New York, 
Appleton, 1946). Use index. 

Werner, Wolff, The Personality of the Pre-School Child: The Child’s Search for 
His Self (New York, Grune and Stratton, 1946). 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

The class is assumed to be reasonably well informed from the readings about: 
The general nature of group process, its philosophy, psychology, and purposes. 
The appropriate occasions and problems on which it may be used. 

The typical procedures and how structured. 

The kinds of groups which may be formed, by purpose; by level of maturity 
and background, others. 

The major roles with responsibilities; the supporting member rdles; the non- 
supporting rbles. 

The general principles governing the operation of group processes. 

The methods of arriving at decisions, of keeping discussion and thinking 
moving along, of avoiding impasses, of carrying decisions into action. 

The necessary and desirable physical arrangements. 

The values and limitations, facilitating factors and obstacles, advantages and 
disadvantages. 

The author has found that it is absolutely essential that class members do 
have preliminary understanding, even if hmited, of the foregoing. To proceed 
without understanding is to invite pointless, rambling discussion, annoyance, and 
eventually antagonism to group process. 
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Instructors may make direct inquiry to determine background. Another device 
IS to use here, in a preliminary way, Question No. 3 in the list below. Still an- 
other approach is, after reading the chapter, to consider the discussions through 
which the preceding seven chapters have been analyzed. Alert classes can recog- 
nize and comment upon much of group process in their own experience. 

Two other things are also essential. Students must have clear understanding 
of (1) the differences between an area, a topic, a question, a problem, and (2) 
the difference between the solution of a problem through group attack, and the 
study of an area or topic — the acquisition of subject-matter background through 
systematic instruction. 

Students should ask questions before proceeding if any of the above is not 
reasonably clear. 

The following questions, in addition, have been raised by many class groups: 

How is group process initiated? 

Is group process worth the time it takes’ Might this differ with the types of 
problem, level of maturity, and background of experience of the group? 

Wliat should a group do witii “unreconstructed rebels," that is, individuals 
who flatly refuse to participate? 

Does group process in school administration, supervision, and curriculum de- 
velopment indicate lay participation? 

What are the rights and duties of minorities in group discussion, in arriving 
at decisions, and after decisions have been accepted? 

How do we preserve the security of the individual as he moves over into new 
and strange processes; that is, eliminate fear of the new or of personal 
discomfiture? 

Will groups (children or adults) learn best by participating in group processes; 
by a preview and discussion of principles and techniques; or by demon- 
strations? 

Is a group decision always the best decision? Why or why not? What is meant 
by best decision? 

Can group process be forced upon the group? 


EXERCISES 

The questions accompanying the chapters m this volume are, with a very few 
exceptions, problematic in nature. Interpretations or applications to hypothetical 
situations are required. Group discussion is therefore the desired method. Real 
problems are often brought in as discussion proceeds, particularly by experi- 
enced teachers. 

The hypothetical and real problems often lead to moie elaborate treatment, 
thus involving other group methods from planning to socio-drama. 

(The text is not designed to be handled by typical recitation methods [repe- 
tition of content] and should not be so handled. Classes lacking sufficient back- 
ground may need to acquire content, but if so the situation should then be 
handled as systematic instruction for this purpose. Group attack on problems 
must then wait until sufficient background and experience in the field has been 
achieved.) 

1. The class discussions may be used, when facility has developed, to illus- 
trate the making of flow charts, to give practice for observers, recorders, leaders, 
resource persons. 

2. The class may be divided, one half acting as observers, to note and report 
upon the ways the responsible roles were played, and the number and effective- 
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ness of member roles which appeared. Critical analyses should be participated in 
by the whole group. 

3. A valuable exercise for all levels of students is to list the actions which 
should characterize the procedures of the leaders, recorders, observers, and re- 
source persons. Textbooks and articles give good lists in general terms, but few 
give the actual processes, for instance, of keeping the discussion on the point, 
of avoiding or overcoming an impasse, of controlling trouble makers, of moving 
toward a partial summary. 

4. A group of experienced teachers who bring in a real problem from the 
field which warrants extended treatment may manage it as a group project. All 
the phases of group planning, discussion, committee work, sharing information 
and experience will enter. Use can be made as justified of the socio-drama, the 
panel, the forum, the symposium, the round table, the demonstration. 

The instructor may be assigned the role of observer or resource person. With 
inexperienced groups attempting a project, the instiuctor may well act as leader 
for one or two meetings, though it is better if group members can assume leader- 
ship from the beginning. (A few advanced classes have, on occasion, taken over 
part of the course and managed it on their own.) 

5. Students obseiving experienced teachers may report upon the social 
climate of the classroom, giving key characteristics and reasons for desirable 
and undesirable climate, high or low morale. Make similar report on any aspects 
of group process observed. (Protect teachers at all times by refraining from the 
use of names. ) Experienced teachers may report their own problems, difiiculties, 
or successes, for discussion and analysis. 

6. Report any periodical articles dealing with experimental studies of social 
climate, extending the list in this chapter. 

7. The instructor will need to judge how far a general course can go into 
the matter of therapy in the classroom. Other courses will, in many institutions, 
give further detail. Reports may be selected, if time permits, from such areas as: 

The dominative or integrative behaviors of children. 

The effect of the teacher’s personality on classroom behavior. 

The carry-over effect on classroom behavior from the home. 

Causes of frustration and aggression; methods of alleviating the conditions; 
the same for fears and fantasies. 

Summary of conditions making for desirable social behavior. 

Summary of some studies of personality patterns. 

The 1 ejected child; the popular child; the aggressive child; the recessive child; 
others. 

The use of any of the projective techniques (next chapter) for therapeutic 
purposes. 

A report may be made on psychiatry and the classroom teacher if there is 
interest. 

(The list could be extended indefinitely. Students and teachers will find 
enormous amounts of material. If interest develops in advanced discussion 
of psychotherapy, students may review and make quick summaries from 
such sources as Frank, Lewin, Myrdal, Freud, Adler, Jung, Homey, and 
from writers on mental hygiene generally.) 

8. The class should make extensive study and set up detailed lists of the 
characteristics of the socialized personality. The same thing may be done for 
behaviors characteristic of the unsocial, or antisocial individual. 
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READINGS 

The extensive bibliography on this general subject would be unduly cumber- 
some if given in one' list, hence it has been distributed by major topics through 
the chapter. 

WRITTEN 

Read and analyze discussions of the three levels of democracy (talk- 
democracy; consent-democracy; do-democracy) until you are reasonably fa- 
miliar with the meaning, characteristics, and particularly with the consequences 
of each. 

Report 01 ally or make written summaiy of the appearance of each in your 
everyday life. Look at social gatherings, local governmental affairs, church 
management, club management, or any other group to which you belong or can 
observe. Note also assumptions concerning this which lie behind editorials, 
commentators’ columns, speeches, sermons, and so on. 

Write a brief, compact paper based on a series of classroom observations 
showing the prevalence of any or all of the levels of democracy listed above. 
Experienced teachers may write their contacts and conclusions since ordinarily 
they will not be in a position to observe. 

Note. The situation indicated in Question 4, a real problem brought in and 
developed in some detail by group process, may occur with any of the areas 
treated in this textbook Group process may be used at any time during the 
course when such a problem emerges and is of sufficient leality to the group. 

Caution: Group process not always satisfactory. The account of group pioccss 
given in this chapter is deliberately simplified in order to make the major char- 
acteristics stand out. The process as presented will, it is hoped, be useable and 
generally successful in everyday situations calling for group attack on problems. 
CVitical analysis has been omitted, except for this cautionary paragraph, in the 
interests of a simple account. Critical studies are, however, becoming increasingly 
available and certain dangers are revealed. These studies are not concerned with 
misapplication and misuse of group process but with dangers appearing in situ- 
ations where use of the process is legitimate. Certain individuals, for instance, 
simply do not respond to group dynamics even after some experience. Tensions, 
frustrations, antagonisms, and disintegrative conflict result. The unintentional 
pressure of the group situation causes some individuals to desert opinions and 
standards which would be of real value if maintained during discussion. Others, 
sensing this background pressure, resent the situation and may lesort to stubborn 
opposition. Pressure distorts judgment even when no pressure is intended. A 
serious difficulty arises when individuals hold private opinions and conclusions 
which are quite different from their expressed opinions and conclusions. Other 
illustrations can be given. Some are remedied through study and practice with 
various group techniques; others do not respond to experience. 

Two summaries are available- 

Dorwin Cartwright, and Alvin Zander, Group Dynamics. (Evanston, Illinois, Row, 
Peterson, 1953.) A comprehensive critical summary of valid research to date of 
publication Specific difficulties revealed and discussed. Some of the accounts are m 
the difficult language of a ceitain school of research and will need to be translated 
for the average school worker. 

National Laboratory in Group Development. Human Relations: An Assessment of 
Experience, 1947-1953. (Washington, D. C., National Trainmg Laboratory in Group 
Development, c/o National Education Association, 1953). A good readable account. 
Pages 67-77 refer to selected studies of a critical nature. 
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Knowing the Pupil as an Individual 
and as a Group Member 


Section I 

SECURING INFORMATION 

Accurate, detailed information about the learner is necessary for success- 
ful teaching. Preceding chapters have made this clear again and again; de- 
tails will not be repeated here. Goals cannot be set nor teaching procedures 
organized without accurate knowledge of pupil needs, abilities, ambitions, 
interests, rates of maturation, previous school and life experience, health, 
general home and cultural background, and many other phases of the pupils’ 
lives. Learning difficulties, behavior problems, and personality maladjust- 
ments cannot be diagnosed and remedied without accurate information 
about the past experiences of the pupils involved, their abilities and their 
temperaments. Evaluations of achievement cannot be attempted without the 
guidance which comes from analysis of background information. Educa- 
tional and vocational guidance must be mere guesswork in the absence of 
comprehensive data about the individual. All these types of data are neces- 
sary for normal and average children as well as for the subnormal, the prob- 
lem cases, and other special cases. 

The traditional school often naively ignored all this. A few dishonest or 
lazy teachers defiantly refuse to base their teaching upon the nature of the 
learner, thus effectually sabotaging learning. Even many recently trained 
teachers are often unaware of important facts concerning their pupils. One 
study showed that one-fourth of the teachers queried knew approximately 
one-fourth of the information deemed necessary. In some instances teachers 
are far too overworked to make adequate studies of their pupils. In the ab- 
sence of central cumulative records these teachers can do little. 

A large number of instruments and techniques have evolved for securing 
continuous and voluminous information about the learner. 

Rarmanent cumulative-recoi'd systems. School systems are increasingly 
using cumulative-record systems which mclude many varied types of infor- 
mation. The systems vary from simple 3x5 cards with as few as eight items, 
to extensive folders (10 x 16) with several cards within the folder, and in- 
cluding many items. One card lists 117 types of information. The average 

748 
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number is between forty and forty-five. The total number of sub-points runs 
well into the hundreds. An analysis of several cards reveals that certain 
major categories occur rather consistently. 

Personal data, name, birth date, race or nationality, sex, address, name of 
parent or guardian, date of original entrance to school. 

Scholarship (school marks), achievement-test scores, intelligence rating, social 
and character-trait ratings, emotional stability, social maturity, health, spe- 
cial abilities and disabilities, aptitudes, extra-curricular interests and activi- 
ties, scholastic honors or prizes, punishments. 

School progress. 

Attendance, entrance and withdrawals with changes of residence. 

Home conditions and family history. 

Vocational and educational plans. 

College or vocation entered upon leaving school. 

Out-of-school employment. 

Photograph. 

Space for notes. 

Scores of cumulative-record systems are in use and available for mspec- 
tion. Many state and city school systems have developed cards of their own. 
Commercial publishing houses issue others. Various teachers’ associations 
have contributed cards. The majority naturally reflect the traditional school, 
but with clear evidence of modern developments. The Progressive Educa- 
tion Association has suggested the categories for a card fitted to the more 
modern schools.^ 

1. Personal pattern of goals. “Since the school exists, m some measure, to 
help achieve the goals he (the pupil) sets for himself and to lead him to formu- 
late ever clearer, more consistent, more attainable, and more socially valuable 
goals, it is important to ascertain what these goals are and to record progress 
toward them. This requires a carefully planned conference technique in which 
the counselor discusses with the pupil such areas of goals as his life work, school 
work, home and friends, sports, hobbies, the arts, reading, and other recrea- 
tional activities.” The pupil is to write out at intervals of perhaps a week or a 
month the goals in which he is interested and his success in attaining them. 

2. Records of significant experiences. These are to be written out by pupil 
at irregular intervals. 

3. Reading records. A record of the free reading, which is a good index 
of intellectual maturity. Must be interpreted on the basis of type and quantity of 
material. 

‘ 4. Records of cultural experience. Attendance at plays, concerts, listening 
periods on radio, etc. 

5. Records of creative expression. Diederich is not certain about the way in 
which this should be reported. He recommends that teachers experiment. He 
suggests that some common elements might be names of pupil and teacher, 
date, the name, title, or subject of the creative product, the medium or materials, 
the appioximate number of hours of work represented, statement by the pupil 
of the purpose, or central idea of his product, what he learned in creating it, 

1 Paul B. Diederich, “Evaluation Records,” Educational Method, Vol. IS (May, 
1936), pp. 432-440 
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and how successful it was in achieving his purposes. An interpretation by the 
teacher should be included. 

6. Anecdotal records of pupils, with an interpretation by the teacher. 

7. Records of conferences. 

8. Records of excuses and explanations. 

9. Records of tests and examinations, with an interpretation by the teacher. 

10. Health and family history. 

11. Oral English diagnosis. A diagnosis of the pupil’s pronunciation, enuncia- 
tion, quality of voice, diction, usage, force, etc., without knowledge of pupil; 
to be used in subsequent work. 

12. Minutes of student affaits. 

13. Personality ratings and descriptions. 

14. Questionnaires. These include all interest and personal questionnaires 
pupils are asked to fill in. They should he interpreted and filed in the pupil’s 
folder. 

15. Records of courses and activities. 

16. Administrative records. 

The nature of the information recorded. Many of the categories in the 
cards used by various school systems are self-explanatory, whereas in others 
interpretations differ from system to system School marks may be recorded 
by subjects, by divisions within subjects, by broad fields, or in terms of un- 
derstandings, appreciations, and the like derived from the subject. They 
may be entered quarterly, semestrally, annually, or at irregular periods : in 
percentages, by letters, descriptive terms, paragraph descriptions, or statisti- 
cal indexes. Achievement-test information usually includes in addition to 
the score, the name of the test, the form, and the date on which the score 
was made. Some records include extensive data giving norms for ages and 
grades, percentile ranks, and the like. Many record the relation of achieve- 
ment score to intelligence rating. A few include profile or graphic repre- 
sentation. 

Social and character-trait ratings are usually in the form of judgments 
expressed in terms of a rating scale or check list which is either included in 
the card or used separately with only the result noted. One hundred differ- 
ent traits, approximately, appear once or more in the widely used cards, 
though a single card rarely mcludes more than eight or ten. The average is 
four or five. There is little uniformity or agreement among cards on this 
item. The trait names are often misleading because of overlap between 
synonymous terms, and confusion between traits and symptoms. Investiga- 
tions show, however, that trained raters using clearly defined terms will 
agree sufficiently to produce ratings of value in diagnosis and guidance. 
Ratings of emotional stability and social maturity are not yet common but 
are clearly increasing. 

The health records contain similar items from card to card though the 
amounrollhformatlon and the method of recording vary greatly. Teachers 
should be trained to recognize the common symptoms of everyday illnesses 
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and to detect physical abnormalities. Rogers recommends that the follow- 
ing be included on the record: “ 

Has had: Measles, scarlatina; diphtheria; whooping cough; mumps; frequent sore 
throat; rheumatism; eaiache, running ear; frequent colds; dyspepsia; 
epilepsy. 

Has now: Chronic cough; headache; blurred vision; impaired hearing; bad 
breath. 

Habits. Sleeps 6 — 7 — 8 — 9 — 10 hours; wmdows closed. Uses coffee; tea; to- 
bacco; candy between meals. Bowels irregular. Plays in open air 1 — 2 — 3—4 
hours. Works 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 hours after school. Does not wear overshoes in 
wet weather. 

Home conditions: Poor; bad. Food inadequate. No breakfast. 

Physical defects: 

General appearance: Thin; obese; poor color; listless, drooping. 

Height . . . Weight 

Nervous symptoms: Speech defect; tic; excitable; dull. 

Face; Unclean; pallor; cyanosis; skin disease; other. 

Hair: Pediculosis; ringworm; favus; unclean. 

Eyes: Headache; errors in reading, book too close; congested lids; crusted 
lids; stye; inflamed; letter test RE — ^LE; with glasses RE — LE, 

Ears: Discharge; audiometer, voice, or watch test- right ear; left ear. 

Nose; Discharge; obstiuction. 

Throat: Inflamed; tonsils diseased; obstructive 

Teeth: Decayed permanent; need adjustment; diseased gums, unclean. 

Neck: Lymph glands visible; easily palpable, goiter. 

Chest. Asymmetrical; expansion poor; expansion unequal. 

Heart: Enlarged; irregular; rapid; shortness of breath on exertion. 

Abdomen: Hernia. 

Back: Scoliosis; rotation of spine; stoop; hunchback 
Upper extremities: Unvaccinated; hands cold; cyanotic; skin disease (scabies, 
rmgworm, other) . 

Lower extremities: Clubbed; shoe deformities; turned inward. 

Clothing: Insufficient; too much; ill-kept. 

Shoes; Ill-flttmg. 

Summary of correctible conditions 


Recommendations of physician; 
Parents informed: 

Treatment: 

Results of treatment- 


Special abilities, disabilities, or aptitudes are recorded in the form of 
scores, or of exhibits of work done, or of teacher comments based upon 

2 J. F. Rogers, What Every Teacher Should Know about the Physical Condition of 
Her Pupils, U. S. Office of Education Pamphlet, No. 68. 
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observation. Extra-curricular interests are usually indicated by records of 
participation, office held, honors won. Distinction is often made among in- 
tellectual, social, athletic, cultural, and hobby activities. Students’ accounts 
of their own special interests are sometimes included. These may be answers 
to questionnaires or original paragraphs composed by the pupil School 
progress is shown by age-grade progress records, regular or irregular pro- 
motions, grades repeated. 

Home conditions and family history usually include: 

1. Occupation of (a) father and (5) mother. 

2. Number of brothers and sisters. 

3. Nationality of parents. 

4. Education of (a) father and (b) mother. 

5. Place of residence: with mother, father, uncle, aunt, grandparents, 
brother, sister, guardian, alone, married, or in institution. 

6. Marital status of parents: (a) divorced, (5) separated, (c) remarried — 
father, (b) remarried — ^mother. 

7. Citizenship of parents. 

8. Ability of parents to read or write English, 

9. Race of (a) father and (b) mother. 

10. Religion of (a) father and (5) mother. 

11. Health of (a) father and (5) mother. 

12. Home surroundings, rating of. 

13. Home atmosphere, rating of. 

14. Neighborhood, rating of. 

15. Associates, rating of. 

16. Amusements. 

17. Use of leisure hours. 

Home and neighborhood ratings involve the use of fairly complicated 
social-rating cards which enquire into all manner of material and cultural 
factors which are significant for the health and learning of the child. Twenty 
or so cards are available which rate total home background and selected 
items within the home or within the neighborhood. The best known is prob- 
ably the Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic Status which contains twenty- 
three questions The following are samples : 

1. Have you a telephone in your home? 

3. Do you have a bathroom that is used by your family alone? 

7. Did your father go to high school? 

10. Do you have your own room in which to study? 

13. Does your mother belong to any clubs or organizations of which you 
know? 

16. Where do you regularly spend your summers? 

20. How many magazines are taken regularly in your home? 

All -fam)aLunjd.Jnforintfl instruments of evaluation, diagnosis, and 
marking supply data. The score or more of instruments and techniques 
described here and in Chapters 19 and 20 all supply data for the cumula- 
tive record or may be used by the teacher to secure the data. Tests, formal 
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and informal, examinations, check lists, scales, codes, diaries and logs, be- 
havior records, diagnostic instruments, interviews, inventories, time samples, 
exhibits, and marks are all useful. 

Direct inquiry may be made by teachers. Specific and more detailed 
information must often be secured by individual teachers direct from the 
pupils. A large number of methods are available. 

Projective techniques. Projective techniques cause the pupil to express 
. or “project” his interests, desires, attitudes, or views. Certain of the devices 
are innocent-appearing but are devised to bring to light personal data. Atti- 
tudes and overt actions on the part of some pupils may often be understood 
in the light of the highly subjective data obtained by these devices. Atti- 
tudes, interests, and views unknown to teachers and to pupUs themselves 
are often brought to light. 

Pupil autobiographies are widely used and are often very significant. 
With little children, guidance can be given without interpreting the resulting 
story.® 

Everybody has a story. When you look at a person, you learn part of his 
story. 

Look at the people at the top of this page. The pictures tell you part of 
their story. If they could talk, they would tell you much more. 

Everybody has a story. We like to tell our stories to other people. 

Perhaps you have heard your father say, “When I was little. . . Then he 
tells his story. 

Your Own Story 

You have a story too. Your friends are in your stoiy. Your good times are 
a part of it. Even your pets may be a part of your story. You can write your 
own story in words and pictures. Other people will want to read it. You will 
have fun writing it. 


Then a number of paragraphs are given containing general hints and 
guides, but allowing freedom of expression to the child: 


How to begm your story 
These are my friends 
My favorite sports 
These are my hobbies 
This is my favorite animal 


Other things I like best 
Things I like to read 
My trips and travels 
More about me 

The time I had the most fun in my life 


A direct approach may be made with older children. 

^ Free compositions on topics chosen by the children are excellent devices 
for securing insight into the experiences and nature of the learner. Often 
compositions may be suggested which give reasons for liking books read, 
movies seen, games chosen, and the like. Requests to tell what studies 
should be added to the curriculum, which dropped, or plans for future study 


3 Young America Readers (October 13, 1949). Used with permission of Young 
America Magazmes, Silver Spring, Md. 
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are useful. Drawing, painting, finger painting, making things, and tlie choice 
of voluntary projects all aid in revealing the personality. 

A story or poem may be read to the class, which is then asked to explain, 
interpret, or otherwise comment. A story may be read but not completed, 
and the students asked to write out their ideas of a suitable ending. Pictures 
may be used in the same way: complete ones to be interpreted, incomplete 
representations to be filled out. 

Doll play, especially with younger children, is very revealing. Feelings 
and attitudes appear which the child would never dare express openly. 

Fantasy serves much the same purpose. Imaginative stories made up by 
children should be carefully regarded as imaginative by both teacher and 
children. Important revelations usually appear. 

Dramatic play has been used for a long time. Role-playing is a compara- 
tively recent addition to the list. 

Two technical procedures, the Rorschach Technique * and the Thematic 
Apperception Test, demand some special acquaintance and are not often 
used by classroom teachers. A number of research studies concerning them 
are available. 

Inventories and questionnaires. Pupil interests, problems, fears, and am- 
bitions may be discovered through direct listing by the child or through a 
prepared questionnaire. Sometimes needs and problems are included in the 
same questionnaire, or they may be listed separately. Schorling suggests the 
following compact list for preliminary inquiry,® 

Questionnaire on Interests and Needs of Pupils in 
Junior and Senior High Schools 

Directions; In order to be of more help to boys and girls, we are trying to find 
out some of the things that interest them, some of the things that trouble them, 
and some of the things that they want to know more about. 

Will you assist us by thinking very seriously about a few questions and by 
answering them carefully? 

You need not sign your name, so do not be afraid to write whatever is in your 
mind. 

School . Grade . Age . Sex . 

Senior-high-school course . , . . 


PART I 

1. What are some of the things that you like about school? (Underline the 
one thing that you like best.) 

* Bruno Klopfer, Douglas M. Kelley, and Nolan D. C. Lewis, The Rorschach Tech- 
nique: A Manual for a Projective Method of Personality Diagnosis (Yonkers, N. Y., 
World Book, 1944). Advanced technical discussion for professional workers in per- 
sonality problems Teachers can examme briefly for general information concerning 
a technical procedure. 

s Raleigh Schorling, Student Teaching, rev. ed. (New York, McGraw, 1949), pp. 
406-407. 
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2. What are some of the things that you dislike about school? (Underline the 
one thing that you dislike most.) 

3. Which subjects in school do you think will do you the most good? 

4. Which subjects do you think will do you the least good? 

5. What would you like to have taught m your grade (or school) that is not 
taught now? 

6. What other help or information which you are not now receiving would 
you like to receive in school? 

7 In what ways do you think that your classwork could be made more inter- 
esting? 

8. Think about the teachers you have had in school and name some things 
about teachers that you have liked (Do not name teachers ) 

9. Think about the teachers you have had in school and name some things 
about them that you have not liked. (Do not name teachers.) 

10. How much time do you spend m study each day outside of school’ 

11. To what clubs or organizations do you now belong? in school? outside of 
school? 

12. Do you attend church? Sunday school? 

13. What club, social, or leisure-time activities do you wish your school would 
provide? 

14. What social activities do you wish the community would provide? 

15. What other opportunities do you wish the community would provide? 

PART 11 

(Give Part 1 and Part 11 
on different days.) 

School Grade Age Sex 

Senior-high-school course 

1. In what particular thing are you most interested? 

2. What things do you most enjoy during your spare time? 

3. What magazines do you read? 

4. What kinds of books do you like best’ 

5. What kinds of news do you read in the daily newspaper? 

6. How often do you attend movies? 

7. What is your favorite radio program? 

8. What means of recreation do you have: 

at home? in- your neighborhood? 

9. Write down some of the things that trouble and worry you about: 

a. school? 

b. home? 

c. your health and appearance? 

d. personal traits, habits, feelings? 

e. boy-and-girl lelationships? 

/. getting along with others? 

g. your vocation (your future work)? 

h. money matters? 

i. religion, death? 
other things? 


(Go back and underline the one 
thing that worries you most.) 
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10. Do you have a regular allowance? What kinds of things do you buy with it? 

11. When you have a personal problem, to whom do you go most often? 

12. What do you consider your strong points to be’ 

13. What do you consider your weak points to be? 

14. Are you having an opportunity to develop your talents? (If not, why are 
you not?) 

15. What work besides school work do you do outside of school? 

The individual as a member of a social group. The reaction against the 
traditional lockstep school inaugurated a period of great emphasis upon the 
individual child. This was highly desirable as a corrective to early mass 
education. Emphasis upon the unique nature of the individual and upon indi- 
vidual differences must not blind us, however, to the importance of knowing 
about the pupil as a social being, as a member of a group. Many problems 
cannot be solved by data, no matter how extensive, about the individual as 
an individual. Information about reactions within different types of groups 
is needed. 

Social climate is important in the setting for learning. The younger, 
better-trained teachers, and older ones who have kept up, realize the vital 
importance of the social and emotional climate in the classroom. A large 
number of teachers still, however, make two serious errors when they say 
that (a) social climate is no concern of theirs, and (b) social climate is the 
same for all children within a given room. The statements are more than 
wrong; they are absurd. 

The importance of group-behavior factors has been clearly suggested 
in the chapters on evaluation and diagnosis, particularly the latter. Many 
a peculiar piece of conduct, many a success or failure, many problem cases 
are explained not by strictly individual data but by data about the indi- 
vidual-in-a-group. Huge amounts of data will be secured when the instru- 
ments already discussed under the headings of evaluation and diagnosis 
are used. Still other types of mformation will be obtained by using the 
devices suggested in this chapter. The teacher will be chiefly concerned, 
usually, with social behavior within the classroom. English and Raimy,® 
who have provided one of the best discussions of social development, sug- 
gest the following questions: 

1. IsJie accepted by other children^ By all of his classmates or just a few? 
How warmly do you think he is accepted or liked? Does he have a few particu- 
larly good friends? Does he have a few or many “enemies”? If rejected, is he 
rejected by both sexes or just by one? On what do you base your answer? 

2. How much does he participate, {a) in recitation or other formal school- 
room activities? (5) in the more social activities such as playing games or talking 
to a neighbor? Does he seem to participate more than the average child in 
both (a) and (5) or less? Your evidence? If he withdraws, is it from particular 
children or from all? from some activities or all? from the teacher? 

8 Horace B. English and Victor Raimy, Studying the Individual School Child (New 
York, Holt, 1941), p, 65. 
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3. Does he come into conflict with the rules of the class? With the habits 
and customs of the other children? occasionally? frequently? 

4. Does he seem to have a feeling of responsibility to the group? to certain 
children or to the whole class? When things go wrong with another child, does 
he try to help? Does he defend class standards or does he defend wrongdoers? 
Does he defend wrongdoers if they are particular friends? 

5. Does he usually seem to be cooperating in social activities or competing? 

6. What is his relationship to the teacher? Does he seem to like her and 
does she seem to like him? Is he docile and compliant? take her for granted? 
seem to be simulated by her? Is he made ill at case and self-conscious when she 
pays attention to him? Is he encouraged by her praise? How does he take re- 
bukes she administers to him? 

These general questions can be asked about every child. Many other aspects of 
social behavior may be important in describing the social adjustment of the 
particular child you are studying. The kind of clothes worn may have marked 
influence, for instance. You are specifically cautioned, therefore, not to limit 
your statements to these questions. 

Social growth and social behavior, like all other aspects of growth and 
behavior, are relative to the situations in which they develop. Some chil- 
dren conduct themselves when with older and larger children in a manner 
which they never use when with younger and smaller children. Some boys 
are intelligent, competent leaders on the playground but are shy and retir- 
ing, even uncodperative, in the classroom. The place of a child in the 
family (youngest, oldest, in the middle) and his size in relation to the 
children of the neighborhood affect his behavior. The presence in a given 
classroom of a football hero or of the most beautiful girl in school has a 
definite effect upon the patterns of behavior which develop in that room. 
The removal of either of these individuals changes the behavior of all other 
pupils. The same thing is true of the presence or absence of a known 
brilliant student, of an unusually slow or stupid individual, or of certain 
minority groups. 

How does a child act with his brothers and sisters, with parents, with 
other adults, with teachers, with older or younger groups of children, with 
children in the classroom and on the school grounds, at a picnic, in the 
neighborhood? How do children react to the separation of parents? How 
do they react to and with wealthier or poorer adults or children; to and 
with children of different color, race or nationality, religion^ 

We may ask, finally, why pupils act one way with one teacher, but quite 
differently with another? Do teachers treat all children alike? How does 
the social climate differ for the child who is “teacher’s pet” and for the 
one he nags and scolds constantly? Does the social climate differ between 
the pupil who gets the highest grades but is not a leader, and the one who 
is a recognized social leader whether or not his academic standing is high? 
Questions could be multiplied endlessly. An extended discussion of the 
individual as a member of a group was given in Chapter 8, the bearing of 
which is apparent here. 
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The sociogram. The sociogram is a diagram which shows personal rela- 
tionships existing within a group of persons. The extent of the likes and 
dislikes, tensions, and cliques existing within a class are often unknown to 
the teacher, even though he has some general knowledge. Information 
revealed by sociograms is useful in directing the grouping of children for 
various types of activity. More important, it aids the teacher in bringing 
opportunity to rejected or ignored children. Opportunities for leadership 
may be arranged to better effect. 

Children may be asked to write down for the teacher’s eye alone: 

With whom would you most like to 

(fill in with one below) 

Work — ^upon a class committee in planning our next unit; in gathering 
material for the unit; in arranging an interview. (Make three or 
four choices.) 

Play — ^with on the playground; at class picnic (or ride with on bus or car 
to the picnic; go with to movies). (Make four choices.) 

Live — sit with at the cafeteria lunch tables each day for the next month. 
(Make four choices.) 

With whom would you prefer not to 

Questions sometimes used as a basis for making a sociogram but which 
are rejected by most authorities include: 

Guess who is the most popular boy (or girl) in the room? 

What two persons do you most admire? 

Who are your two best friends in the group? 

Who are the best sports? 

These questions call for mere choice by recognition, and do not indicate 
any dynamic relationship between the persons involved. 

The children must know that their choices and rejections will not be 
made public. They must know also that the teacher will make honest effort 
to use the results in carrying on class organization. Rapport and confidence 
between teacher and pupils must be absolute. Sociometric inquiry cannot 
be attempted until the children have been together long enough to know 
each other and thus make intelligent choices. Under no circumstances will 
this type of inquiry be successful with newly formed or otherwise un- 
acquainted groups. 

The teacher then tabulates the choices each pupil has made as well as 
the names of those who have chosen him. The class list used should sepa- 
rate the boys and girls in colunms. The diagram is made from the tabula- 
tion. Simplification results from putting boys on one side of the diagram, 
girls on the other. Any symbols may be used: squares for boys, circles for 
girls, or triangles, each with identifying initials. The symbols for those 
pupils who are most chosen should be placed nearest the center of the 
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diagram; others should be placed progressively outward until those not 
chosen at all are on the edges. Lmes are then drawn to represent the 
choices, the arrow showing direction of choice. Mutual choices can be 
indicated by two arrows or a double line. Study of the completed diagram 



0 = GIRL, » =AnRACTION 

A=BOY. 1 = MUTUAL ATTRACTION 

CLASS STRUCTURE, FIRST GRADE 

Class of 21 boys and 14 girls. Unchosen, 18; pairs, 3; stars, 5; chains, 0; triangles, 0; 
intersexual attractions, 22. From Henry J. Otto, Elementary School Organization and Admin- 
istration, after Moreno, Who Shall Survive?, p. 35. 


reveals a number of things, some of which are new to the teacher who has 
been dealing with the children daily. First, note the large number of boy- 
girl choices in the first grade, with but two in the seventh grade. Moreno ’ 
shows approximately 19 per cent intersexual choices in the first grade, 

’ I. L. Moreno, Who Shall Suivive^ (New York, Beacon House, 1934), pp. 35, 41, 
26, and elsewhere. 

The writer also wishes to acknowledge the excellent help received from Dr. Robert 
Haas, during the woikshop session of 1947 at the University of California at Los 
Angeles 
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dropping to 1 per cent in the fifth, rising to four by the eighth. This is in 

keeping with the facts about sex latency. 

Second, consider the isolates or unchosen children. In general, about 35 
per cent are isolates in kindergarten, 15 per cent in fifth grade, and pro- 
gressively fewer thereafter. Mutual pairings show steady increase from 
kindergarten upward. The leaders, or often-chosen children, are referred 
to as “stars.” Another relationship is the “triangle”: three who choose 
each other but no one else. A “chain” consists of three or more children, 
who each choose one who does not reciprocate but chooses another who 
in turn does not reciprocate. 



CLASS STRUCTURE. SEVENTH GRADE 

Class of 14 boys and 18 girls. Unchosen, 5; pairs, 15; stars, 5; chains, 2; triangles, Oj 
intersoxual attractions, 2. From Henry J. Otto, Elemenfary School Organization and Admin- 
istration, after Moreno, Who Shall Survive?, p, 41. 

Third, there are sex differences. Boys have fewer stars and fewer isolates 
than girls. Girls are more likely to form triangles or other small groups. 
Boys more often form chains, thus bringing a larger proportion of the total 
group into activities. 
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What a sociogram will show. Analysis of the various lines reveals a 
number of things valuable to all teachers: 

The number of mutual choices; rejections; mutual rejections. 

The number of boys who choose girls and vice versa; the number of boy-girl 
choices which were not reciprocated; the number that were. 

The structures; sub-gioups, cliques, friendships, stars, isolates. (The teacher 
may ask himself which of these he expected; did not expect; how he ac- 
counts for the various groupings.) 

The cleavages, that is, absence of choices between subgroups within the total 
group which might be due to such factors as; 

boy-girl academic ability 

economic background after-school work 

nationality prestige factors 

religion others 

From the sociogram, the teacher receives information of value in direct- 
ing learning. The pupils are sensitized to and given practice in making a 
wise choice of co-workers in a variety of life situations. 

We can see in part the richness or poverty of human relations and social 
experience for various individuals We attempt to find out causes, espe- 
cially for rejection and for meagerness of social contacts. Does a given 
individual actively repulse otheis? Or is he unaware of personality man- 
nerisms or personal habits which cause others to pass him by? Are there 
parental or home pressures or influences which account for the happiness 
and richness of social relations in one case, for meagerness in another? 
Does the neighborhood or socio-economic status affect this? Does stratifica- 
tion in the community extend into the school? 

The next thing, of course, is to see what the school can do to utilize 
leadership where it is found, to remove blocks to interaction, to facilitate 
better experiences for those who need them. 

The class groups may be arranged in various patterns for different 
activities. In general; 

Give any pupil who is unchosen by anyone his first choice. 

Give any pupil who is mutually chosen, the choice which from his point of 
view is the highest reciprocated. 

Give any pupil who is chosen, but who does not reciprocate these choices, his 
own first choice. 

Be sure no pupil is placed with anyone who rejects him. 

Be sure that every pupil has, withm all the groupings, at least one of his own 
choices fulfilled. 

It must be remembered that choices will practically always show changes 
over a period of time, whereupon new groupings should be arranged. 

The most-often chosen children are intellectually and emotionally the 
most able to give help to the least chosen, and in careful groupings usually 
do give this help. The less popular child gains in security and is able to make 
more realistic choices, and is thus likely to be chosen more often himself. 
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The teacher in both groupings and in the guidance of learning activity will 

try to develop means for aiding all toward better human relationships. 

Close watch is kept to note changes, so that beneficial regroupings may be 

made. 

Interpretations must be made with caution. The sociogram is not an 
end, to be made and filed away. It should stimulate attention and further 
observations of individuals and groups. When making interpretations, 
teachers should remember that the validity of the pupils’ choices are 
dependent upon the degree or rapport and morale established in the class. 
No effort should be made to press for answers if there is any antagonism 
or suspicion present. 

The structure within groups is a changeable thing and must be re- 
studied from time to time. Fluidity is considerable with younger children, 
tending to stabilize somewhat with age. 

The requirement that several choices be made is important. Individuals 
may thus be forced to go beyond their own little clique or triangle and 
reveal more than would be shown by limited responses. The Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation suggests, because of the fact 
just mentioned, that sociograms be supplemented through application of a 
Social Distance Scale. 

An admirable summary of the little we do know has been made by Lee 
and Lee ® under the heading. What have we learned about children’s tela- 
tionships from sociometric measurements? ® 

There is so much more to be learned about children’s relationships that really 
the surface has only been scratched so far. However there are a few things we 
do know. We know that the children in the top eighth of the class in popularity 
when compared with the bottom one-eighth “proved definitely to be more 
extroverted, to have a higher sense of personal worth, a stronger feeling of be- 
longing, to express more acceptable social standards, to possess superior school 
relations, and to be more attractive in facial appearance.” Whether popularity 

s J. Murray Lee and Dorris M. Lee, The Child and His Curnculum, 2nd ed. (New 
York, Appleton, 1950), pp 102-103. 

8 Jean Criswell, “Social Structure as Revealed in a Sociometric Retest,” Sociometry, 
Vol. 2 (October, 1939), pp 69-75. 

Ernest A. Flotow, “Charting Social Relationships of School Children,” Elementary 
School Journal, Vol. 46 (May, 1946), pp. 498-504. 

Louis Raths, “Evidence Relating to the Validity of the Social Acceptance Test,” 
Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. 26 (September, 1947), pp. 141-146. 

Georgia May Sachs, Sociometiic Techniques. Paper presented in Workshop of 
Human Development, Univ. of Chicago, summer, 1941. 

Nahum E. Shoobs, “Sociometric Test m the Classroom,” Sociometry, Vol. 9 
(August, 1946), pp. 145-146. 

Caroline Tryon, Evaluations of Adolescent Personality by Adolescents, Monograph 
of the Society for Research in Child Development, Vol. 4, No. 4 (Washington, D. C., 
National Research Council, 1939) 

Lyle L. Young and Dan H. Cooper, “Some Factors Associated with Popularity," 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 35 (December, 1944), p. 534. 

Many others are available in the literature. 
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caused these various factors or was caused by them, there is no objective evi- 
dence. Even attractive facial appearance is greatly influenced by the child’s 
attitudes and feelings. A sullen, rebellious face is never as attractive as a happy 
eager one. It is most probable that popularity and these other factors all develop 
along together, each influencing the others. 

In studying the social acceptance of children they have found that neither 
race, color, high social position, intelligence, nor achievement necessarily de- 
termine acceptability. There is a positive relationship between social acceptance 
and personal ability in intelligence and achievement, but it is not high. There is 
a desire on the part of most children for friendship with leaders. This was shown 
in the sociogram on page 98, where the isolates chose “stars” or near stars. 

Pupils choose different children for different purposes. When they were asked 
to designate the one they had most fun with and a workmate there was little 
relation between these two choices. High IQ and scholastic proficiency by them- 
selves have not proved to be sufiScient qualities for acceptance as workmates. 

Children recognize ability to do things and tend to enter into social relation- 
ships with the child who possesses and demonstrates such ability. 

In general, the more social relationships a child has the happier he is. There 
IS some indication that in general the brighter the child, the more social relation- 
ships he has, aithough other factors are more important. 

A very important fact is that the earlier the attempt is made to improve re- 
lationships the better are the chances for satisfying and lasting results. In fact, 
if such relationships haven’t been pretty well established by the end of the sixth 
grade, the chances are very much less that they will be. It is also quite certain 
that the child will not be able to do it without specific, direct, and understanding 
help. 

The Social Distance Scale. This instrument enables us to determine to 
what degree a given individual is accepted or rejected by the group, and 
to what degree he accepts or rejects the group. The device was originally 
developed by Professor E. S Bogardus at the University of Southern 
California. Succeeding workers have produced various forms. See page 264 
for an extract from Cunningham “ which gives us both the questions used 
and illustrates results. 

Sociomeiric analysis based on one personality trait. Children not only 
are affected by the group in which they live and learn. Each affects the 
group, thus changing the social environment for himself and the others. 
Children play very, very different roles within a group, with accompanying 
differences in the effect of the group on the child. An interesting study has 
been made by Murphy based on the one reaction of sympathy expressed or 
received by given children in distress situations — ^falling down, bumping 
head, cutting finger, and so forth. The diagram on page 265 shows the 
astonishing differences in sympathy as given and shown between two 
children. 

E S Bogardus, “A Social Distance Scale,” Sociology and Social Research, Vol. 
17 (1933), pp. 265-271. 

Ruth Cunningham and associates. Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and 
Girls (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ , 1951). 

12L. B. Murphy, Social Behavior and Child Personality (New York, Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1937). 
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RANGE OF SOCfAL ACCEPTANCE OF TWO PUPILS 
(IN A GROUP OF 32) 




Checks for 

Checks for 



Child 1 

Child 2 


Item on Scale 

{Most Accepted) 

{Least Accepted) 

1 

Would like to have him as one of my 
best friends , , 

20 

2 

2. 

Would like to have him in my group 
but not as a close friend 

7 

15 

3. 

Would like to be with him once in a 
while but not often or for a long time 

3 

4 

4. 

Don’t mind his being in our room 
but 1 don’t want to have anything to 
do with him 

j 

3 

5. 

Wish he weren’t in our room . 

1 

8 


In the entire group of 32 children, only four did not have their names checked on 
the entire range of five items of the scale (two were not cheeked on item 5, nor two 
on item 4) 


Other instruments available. A number of valuable techniques for study- 
ing children’s reactions are available. Space prohibits reproduction here, 
but many of these instruments should be presented to the class through 
Exhibits and reports. The following list follows the organization in the 
yolume by Cunningham and associates,^® but many other discussions are 
Available, particularly in the periodical literature. 

I The Social Distance Scale 

i sCheck Sheet for Opportunities in Human Relations 
(/Check Sheet for Describing People 
“Things to Improve about Myself” 

“Complaint Box,” and “Letters to the Teacher” 

Springfield Interest Finder 
Social Analysis in the Classroom 
California Personality Test 
The Wishing Well 

Guide for Group Observation (Several teacher-devised) 

The "Guess Who" test. The “Guess Who” test is also sometimes known 
as the Reputation, Identification, or Opinion Test.“ More information can 

The instruments are all discussed and illustrated in Cunningham and associates, 
op. cit., Ch. 11 and appendix The chapter also contains an interesting detailed case 
study in which the various instruments were applied and the results summarized. 

See the monograph by Caroline Tryon referred to earlier. Also several references 
to work of Stuart Stoke. Also texts m clinical psychology, and in diagnosis of per- 
sonality. 

Ohio Recognition Scale, published by the Ohio Scholarship Tests (Columbus, Ohio, 
State Department of Education), is a sample instrument, though many others are 
available. 




DIAGRAM OF INDIVIDUAL ROLES IN THE GROUP: JULIUS (12), 49 
MONTHS, AND ALEX (I). 51 MONTHS 

Although doss to the same age and developmental level, this markedly extroverted boy 
and extremely introverted boy have strongly contrasting roles in the group. (Girls are 
numbered in squares, boys In circles, trom the youngest at the top to the oldest at the 
bottom.) From Henry J. Otto, Elementary School Organization and Administration, after L. B. 
Murphy, Social Behavior and Child Personality, 
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be obtained by this means than is usually revealed by the other techniques. 
The reasons for the “reputations” children have among their peers is val- 
uable information. Prestige factors, things valued or rejected are made 
clear. Sometimes, startling and enlightening discrepancies between the 
teacher’s opinion of a given student and the opinion of his peers come to 
light. 

The usual form is to arrange a number of one-sentence descriptions, 
usually paired sentences such as. 

Here is someone who is always ready to take a chance at things which are 
new and unusual, is never worried or frightened. 

Here is someone who is always worried or scared, who won’t take a chance 
when something unexpected or unusual happens. 

Any number of traits can be used: talkative-silent; restless-quiet; leader- 
follower; tidy-unkempt; enthusiastic-listless, and so on for many others. 
Teachers may devise any number of paired statements to serve local 
purposes. 

Each student writes down the name of the fellow student who best fits 

The children must have been together long enough to be well acquainted, 
the statement made. Some tests allow the student to write “self” if desired. 
Rapport with and confidence in the teacher must be absolute, as with 
other types of personal inquiry. Names may or may not be signed, but in 
no instance may the teacher allow the choices to become public. 

Makin0 information available to teachers. Teachers have argued 
among themselves for years as to the value and the ethics of passing on 
information about individual pupils from teacher to teacher, either by 
word of mouth or by statements in school registers. It is said that such 
information may very seriously handicap a student in the eyes of the next 
teacher, or give a student marked advantage. All types of prejudice and 
bias, favoritisms, partiality, and the like are feared. The whole argument 
indicates a serious deficiency in professional information and attitude. The 
competent teacher knows, first, that a given individual’s behavior is deter- 
mined in part by the surrounding circumstances and that changes do take 
place with changed situations. She knows, second, that good teaching is 
quite impossible without adequate detailed information. All information 
available may be freely exchanged by trained teachers of mature mentality. 
The total picture gathered by the school concerning any and all pupils 
should be open to any teacher. A high school which recently installed an 
extensive and expensive “guidance” department soon developed a truly 
huge amount of valuable data about all students. Teachers who asked for 
information to help them diagnose difficulties and aid pupils were told that 
all the data must remain “confidential”; it could not be given out. This 
defeats the central purpose which directed the collection of the data. 
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EXERCISES: CUMULATIVE RECORDS 

An extensive exhibit of cumulative-record forms should be in possession of 
the instructor or in the school library. 

About all that can be done here is to familiarize students with the types of 
cards available through seeing and handling them. 

1 . An interested student may, if desired, supplement the local exhibit through 
reference to texts which contain recent cards, through securing new ones from 
local schools, or from publishers. 

2. A representative of one or more cooperating school systems may be in- 
vited to exhibit and explain the cards used locally, together with some sample 
interpretations of actual data. 

3. Experienced teachers or representatives from local systems may exhibit 
and explain cards for evaluating socio-economic status. 

The strengths and weaknesses of the instruments exhibited in Questions 2 
and 3 should be brought out in the reports or through questions from the class. 

Readings 

Allen, Wendell C., Cumulative Pupil Records (New York, Teachers College, 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia Umv., 1943), 

Ayer, Fred C., Practical Child Accounting (Austin, Tex., The Steck Co., 1949) . 

Probably the most comprehensive volume available. 

Ruch, Giles M., and Segel, David, Minimum Essentials of the Individual In- 
ventory in Guidance, Vocational Division Bulletin 202, Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Series 2 (Washington, D. C., U S. Office of Education, 
1940). 

Segel, David, chairman, Handbook of Cumulative Records, Bulletin No. 5 
(Washington, D. C., U. S. Office of Education, 1944) 

EXERCISES: METHODS OF STUDYING CHILDREN 

1. Experienced teachers should report, with exhibits for the benefit of the 
group, their use of any of the devices which they may have used or observed 
in their schools: 

Projective techniques (any of those listed). 

Inventories and questionnaires. 

Acceptance-rejection scales (or others similar). 

Sociograms. 

Social Distance Scales. 

Guess who (Identification, Reputation, Opinion) . 

Any of the others listed on page 264. 

2. With classes made up of inexperienced students, an experienced teacher 
or other officer from a nearby school system may be invited to make a report as 
above. (Several persons if necessary.) 

3. A number of short reports should be made by individuals or small com- 
mittees based on immediately current periodical literature dealing with any one 
of the techniques listed above. 

4. Arrange if possible to see use of any of these devices demonstrated prefer- 
ably with participation by students in admmistration and mterprctation of them. 

5. Secure data from any of the instruments applied in nearby schools and ask 
class to summarize and interpret. 
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6. Experienced teachers may report a case study, without identifying names. 
(Inexperienced students may report on case studies found in the literature, of 
which many are available.) 

7. Show as explicitly as you can, on the basis of present level of training, 
what value there might be to you as a teacher in knowing the: 

a. Economic status and general neighborhood from which a given pupil 

comes. 

b. Nature of home and family hfe. 

c. Place of child among siblings (note contradictory evidence on this in 

recent studies) . 

d. Size of the child in relation to others in neighborhood. 

e. One thing child most dislikes doing (most likes) . 

/. Psychiatric facts about aggression-domination chaiacteristics, frustra- 
tions, daydreaming, or any other item. 

8. Brief book reviews may be made on any general volume in the bibliog- 
raphy below, or any volume in the categories noted at top of list but not il- 
lustrated. 


READINGS FOR SECTION 1 

Valuable material dealing with the problems of this section are to be found 

in classes of volumes which are omitted from the bibliography m the interests 

of saving space; 

Clinical psychologies Personality diagnosis 

Child Study or Adolescence Guidance 

Handbooks of educational psychology 

American Council on Education, Commission on Teacher Education, Helping 
Teachers Understand Children. Washington, D. C., 1946. 

Bakek, H. J., and Traphagen, Virginia, The Diagnosis and Treatment of Be- 
havior-Problem Children (New York, Macmillan, 1935). An older refeience 
of value. The Detroit Behavior Scale is discussed in detail. Case studies. 

Bailey, E. W., Eaton, A. D., and Bishop, E. L., Studying Children in School, 
rev. ed. (New York, McGraw, 1939). 

Baxter, Bernice, Teacher-Pupil Relationships (New York, Macmillan, 1941). 
Gives a number of brief accounts of situations, together with analysis. 

, and Cassidy, Rosalind, Group Experience; The Democratic Way 

(New York, Harper, 1943). 

Baxter, Edna D., An Approach to Guidance (New York, Appleton, 1946). 
Written partly in story or conversational form, easy reading; is about the high 
school but valuable for elementary also. 

Bell, J. E., Projective Techniques (New York, Longmans, 1948) . 

Biber, Barbara, Murphy, Lois B., Woodcock, Louise P., and Black, Irma S., 
Child Life in School: A Study of a Seven-Year-Old Group (New York, 
Dutton, 1942). A detailed analysis with much valuable material for all 
teachers. 

Bonney, Merle E., Popular and Unpopular Children, A Sociometric Study, 
Sociometry Monograph No. 9 (New York, Beacon House, 1947). 

Caswell, Hollis L., and Foshay, A. W., Education in the Elementary School, 
rev. ed. (New York, American Book, 1950), Ch. 11. A quick summary. 

Criswell, Joan H., A Sociometric Study of Race Cleavages in the Classroom, 
Archives of Psychology, No, 235 (New York, Columbia Univ, Press, 1939), 
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Cunningham, Ruth., and associates. Understanding Group Behavior of Boys 
and Girls (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia 
Univ., 1951). Chs. 4 and 9 should be read by eveiyone. 

D’Evelyn, Katherine E., Individual Parent-Teacher Conferences: Practical Sug- 
gestions for Teaching, No. 9 (New York, Teacheis College, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Columbia Univ., 1945). 

Driscoll, Gertiude, How to Study the Behavior of Children- Practical Sug- 
gestions for Teaching. No. 2 (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Columbia Univ., 1941). 

English, Horace B., and Raimy, Victor, Studying the Individual School Child 
(New York, Holt, 1941). Another older reference containing an excellent 
simple discussion of value to all teachers. 

How Children Develop, University School Series No. 3 (Columbus, Ohio State 
Univ., 1946). A brief but valuable picture of the developmental needs of 
children. 

How to Construct a Sociogram, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
peiimentation (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Colum- 
bia Univ., 1947). A practical manual of instructions containing many aids 
and shortcuts. 

Hymes, James L., Jr., A Pound of Prevention; How Teachers Can Meet the 
Needs of Young Children (Caroline Zachry Institute, 17 East 96 Street, New 
York 28, 1941). A very practical treatment valuable to all teachers. 

Jenkins, Gladys Gardner, Schacter, Helen, and Bauer, William W., These Are 
Your Children (Chicago, Scott, 1949). A new kind of book on child develop- 
ment, fascinating, scientific, profusely illustrated and easily understood. 
Equally valuable for parents. 

Jennings, Helen Hall, Leadership and Isolation (New York, Longmans, 1943). 
An analysis of the choice process within the individual which underlies his 
acceptance and rejection of others. A contribution to the sociometric method. 

, Sociometry in Group Relations, A Work Guide for Teachers (Wash- 
ington, D. C., American Council on Education, 1948). Step-by-step tech- 
niques for diagnosing relationships in school groups, with discussion of 
psychological principles involved and suggested remedial action. 

Jersild, a. T., and Holmes, F. B., Children’s Fears. Child Development Mono- 
graphs, No. 20 (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Colum- 
bia Univ., 1935). 

, Markey, Frances V., and Jersild, Catherine L., Children's Fears, 

Dreams, Wishes, Daydreams, Likes, etc. (New York, Teachers College, 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ., 1933). Gives intimate glimpses into 
the minds of children from five to twelve. 

Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools, Forty-seventh Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1948) . “Emphasizes importance of teachers’ understanding of children’s needs 
and problems, and skill in human relationship.” 

Lippitt, Ronald, and White, R. K., “Social Climate of Children’s Groups,” in 
R. A. Barker, ed.. Child Behavior and Development (New York, McGraw, 
1943), pp. 458-508. 

Lundberg, George, Social Research (New York, Longmans, 1942) . 

Moreno, J. L., Who Shall Survive? A New Approach to the Problems of Human 
Interrelations (New York, Beacon House, 1934) , 

Rasey, Marie I., Toward Maturity (New York, Hinds, 1947) . A very “different” 
sort of book, very much worth readmg. It gives hundreds of “thumb-nail” 
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sketches illustratmg points being made. Written from the child-study point of 
view. 

Snygg, Donald, and Combs, Arthur W., Individual Behavior (New York, 
Harper, 1949) . 

Strang, Ruth, An Introduction to Child Study, rev. ed. (New York, Macmillan, 
1938), pp. 365-383, 389-397, 476-481; Chs. XVII, XX, XXL Discussion 
from the point of studying children. 

Warner, W. Lloyd, Havighurst, Robert J., and Loeb, Martin B., Who Shall 
Be Educated? (New York, Harper, 1944). 

Wood, Ben D., and Haefner, Ralph, Measuring and Guiding Individual Growth 
(Silver Burdett, 1948). A very readable presentation of individualized educa- 
tion, based on careful study and cumulative records, which results in the 
careful guidance of students toward their own unique goals. 

Zachry, Caroline B., Personality Adjustments of School Children (New York, 
Scribner, 1929). Readable case studies of various types of personality prob- 
lems with a chapter on adjustment and the school. 


Section 2 

ADJUSTING TO INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

Probably a very early generalization on the part of every child is that 
one parent is more easily handled than the other. It is soon learned that 
some people are good-natured, others not; some are quick, some slow, and 
so on. The fact of individual variation is obvious and may be observed 
everywhere. The veriest beginner in teaching will note that pupils differ 
materially in many ways. Although children of dny age group have certain 
fundamental characteristics in common, thus making group instruction 
possible, they do differ greatly in many details, thus making individual 
attention necessary. No two children in any class will have exactly the same 
inherited tendencies. Each will have been influenced by all the myriad fac- 
tors in differing home, school, and street environment. 

Sex differences. Differences owing to sex are neither so great nor so 
important for learning as once thought. Boys as a rule are more active and 
aggressive, less neat, and less exact than girls. Boys possess funds of in- 
formation from reading and from outside contacts that girls do not have, 
and vice versa. Differences in informational background, however, are 
becoming less under modern conditions of life. The sexes seem to differ 
also in certain social reactions, boys being more pugnacious and impatient 
of restraint; girls, more docile and sympathetic. 

The social order is only now freeing itself from centuries of belief in the 
inferiority of women. The sexes do differ greatly in certain interests and 
special abilities, but these are usually the result of training or social pres- 
sure. Certain attitudes have developed toward women which in turn deter- 
mine many of the interests and occupations open to women. Furthermore, 
the part to be played by each in the world has further accentuated the 
differences in interests, tastes, and skills Girls are not given mechanical 
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toys and are not expected to study the physical and mechanical sciences, 
whereas boys are directed to these fields. Girls are more often guided to 
esthetic fields and to those connected with homemaking. The wars of this 
century broke down the barriers which have kept girls and women out of 
certain occupations. 

The sexes do differ in rate of development, girls always being a year or 
so more mature than boys of the same chronological age The difference at 
the preadolescent period is considerable. Girls even in the primary grades 
are sufficiently ahead of boys so that they tee less easily and can use their 
accessory muscles earlier Boys, unable to compete in certain school tasks, 
unable to sit still as long, seek relaxation by bodily movements. This in 
turn is branded as bad behavior and increases the teacher’s unfavorable 
opinion. Insult is added to injury when the girls’ behavior and achieve- 
ment is held up to the boys. A great deal of adjustment needs to be made 
to the growth differences between the sexes. 

Differences in intelligence. The so-caUed intelligence test actually tests 
but one aspect of general ability — ^namely, the ability to learn, through 
visual- verbal means, facility with language, and to handle abstractions. This 
type of intelligence is admirably fitted to the formal verbal curriculum. 
Other types of learning and of ability are equally important and will be 
noted later. The next few paragraphs deal with intelligence in the limited 
academic sense. 

There is no real difference between the sexes in this type of intelligence. 
Social pressure and training, mentioned above, account for seeming differ- 
ences. 

Differences between gifted and dull individuals. Bright or dull children 
tend usually to be well or poorly developed in all traits except when en- 
vironmental influences, chiefly special education, interfere. 

The differences among imbeciles, morons, ordinary children, and very 
bright children are obvious, and no one denies that they need differing 
treatment and do differing amounts of work But in the ordinary school 
room the differences are much less marked than those just mentioned, and 
are more difficult to detect. Even when the class is divided roughly into 
three groups — slow, average, and fast — these groups shade off imperceptibly 
into one another. With a normal distribution of intelligence, the lowest 10 
per cent of the class is not capable of doing anything like the amount of 
academic work covered by the highest 10 per cent, nor even as much as 
the middle 10 per cent. Sometimes the distribution will be such as to place 
the majority of the class toward the lower end of the curve; sometimes, well 
toward the upper end. 

Recent research on the nature of intelligence and its measurement seems 
to indicate that though limits for individual development are set, the limits 
for most normal people are relatively wide. It is also indicated that original 
differences in intelligence, thou^ modifiable, tend to persist; that is, the 
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bright child tends to remain bright; the dull one, dull. Furthermore, con- 
trary to popular belief, the bright child is also likely to be physically active, 
socially developed, and interested in a variety of things. He will usually 
play more games than the duller classmates, enter into more activities, 
display leadership in various ways. He is not an anemic bookworm, but is, 
paradoxically, more normal than the normal child. 

The following generalized characteristics for gifted and dull children are 
recognizable and of assistance to the teacher.^® 

For the bright pupils: 

1. Ease of assimilation and, as a rule, quick reaction time — ability to absorb 
the same amount of material in a fraction of the time required by an average 
group. Power to learn is a distinctive characteristic of gifted children. They 
show marked ability to “absorb” knowledge much more quickly than average 
children. They read more rapidly, remember more, and with greater vividness. 
Superior students have a greatei degree of concentration, waste less time, and 
grasp an idea at its first presentation. 

2. Voluntary power of sustained attention, mental endurance, and tenacity 
of purpose — gifted pupils have unusual power of focusing their attention upon 
a task; and they are able to stay by a thing without fatigue longer than the 
average. 

3. Intellectual curiosity, originality, and initiative — the superior student is 
comparatively self-directing 

4. Efljyer. of, generalization — ^they quickly see underlying principles, relate 
similarities, and foresee results. 

5. .Ability to wp.rk with-abstractions — the gifted student not only learns facts, 
but he also delves into the principles underlying the facts and into the infer- 
ences to be derived from them. Generally speaking, the gifted pupil is superior 
in quickness of observation, in wealth of associated ideas, in power of discrimi- 
nation, and in reasoning ability. 

6. Ability “to know when they do not know” — many gifted children seem 
particularly competent in self-criticism. 

7. Versatility and vitality of interest,— this is closely allied to their wide range 
of interests in the degree of special talent found among gifted children. 

For dull pupils: 

1. Slow in reaction time — ^it takes them longer to think things through than 
the average pupil. They are slow in getting under way and weak in transfer, 
and use a thing m the situation in which they learn it. They cannot transfer 
it out of its original setting. Hence the dull child must acquire through direct 

Vitalizing the High-School Curriculum, Research Bulletin, Vol. 7, National 
Education Association (September, 1929). 

An interesting and valuable body of material concerning the nature and develop- 
ment of intelligence and concerning the characteristics of different levels is to be 
found in the senes of studies by Wellman and Stoddard and the critiques thereof. 

Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture, Thirty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part H (Bloomington, El., Public School Publishing Co., 
1940), Ch. 26. 

Ibid., Part I, Ch. 11. 

See other articles by Beth L. Wellman and George D. Stoddard, by Florence L 
Goodenough, and by various others who debate the findings. 
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teaching much knowledge that the bright child acquires quite incidentally. 

2. Short in span of attention — ^they lack ability to carry a sequence of ideas 
long enough to reach a point off in the distance. 

3. Illogical — this is partly owing to their limited number of ideas. The 
amount of material assimilated and used in a given situation is limited. The 
dull pupil usually becomes a pattern-reaction individual, for, lacking the ability 
to organize things for himself, he tries to live by rule-of-thumb. Dull pupils 
have little initiative. They are better able to execute than to plan. The dull 
pupil understands and learns general processes through situations in which 
specific habits and automatic responses are formed. Dull pupils are dependent 
upon constant guidance and sympathetic encouragement of the teacher. 

4. Inability to take a body of material and out of it to draw facts which are 
pertinent to the problem in a given situation 

5. Inability to work with abstractions — dull pupils think most often in terms 
of immediate objectives, and they deal largely in things concrete. With dull 
pupils, we must put emphasis upon details, not upon broad general ideas. The 
dull pupil generalizes and applies processes only to problems well within his 
training and experience. 

6. Lacking in power to evaluate their efforts, and consequently often unable 
to correct their failures. 

7. Narrow range of interests. 

8. More emotional in attitude than the superior pupil. 

Differences in special capacities and abilities. If any group of children 
is given a set of simple arithmetic problems well within their grasp, one 
or two pupils will do from three to six times as many problems as one or 
two other pupils, the rest of the class falling in between. In one class a 
pupil did three problems while a classmate was doing twenty. In another 
class one pupil did five while his seatmate did forty-four. The median 
student in one of these classes was four times faster than the slowest 
student. In a spelling class, one boy got twenty words right while a class- 
mate got ninety-six, the median pupil getting seventy. Differences in speed 
of reading between the fastest and the slowest pupil may be as much as 
nine to one. Knowing this becomes highly important in high school and 
college when it is realized that one pupil may actually read fifty pages of 
print while a classmate is reading six to eight pages. Differences in com- 
prehension are also great. Wide differences can be noted in ability to 
express one’s thoughts orally and in writing. Similar differences are noted 
in motor skills, in taste, in appreciation, and in other items. 

These special abilities rest in part upon inherited capacity, in part upon 
training. Recent research indicates that the ordinary capacities needed in 
daily life are rather evenly distributed. That is, an individual is likely to be 
reasonably good, or rather mediocre, or quite poor in all fields rather than 
str ikin gly good in one or some, and mediocre or poor in others. Although 
there are undoubtedly genuine cases of being “born short” and “born 
long,” this doctrine needs careful qualification. We cannot excuse poor 
performance in one subject coupled with obviously good results in most 
others. Poor performance is much more likely ovmg to lack of desire, lack 
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of energy, or personal whims than to being “born short.” Pupils who per- 
form well in some subjects can be expected to perform about as well in 
most others and vice versa. The few striking exceptions to this general rule 
should be treated sympathetically. 

Differences in social intelligence, mechanical ability, and emotional 
stability are often overlooked by the academic school. Many children 
who do not learn easily under formal school conditions have potentialities 
of value to them and to society. Many who do not learn easily by visual- 
verbal means do possess abilities to judge and manage other persons. They 
learn in social situations. Others possess valuable mechanical abilities. 

Students on all levels differ widely in personal and social qualities, and 
the school should do its utmost to develop capacity for leadership in those 
who show aptitude to develop ability, to understand other people, and to 
manage social situations. In some instances, the teacher may have to re- 
direct or repress a wrong type of leadership if it appears. 

The quick, bright pupil usually has better comprehension and better 
learning than the slow pupil. However, some children are quick but super- 
ficial, tending to shift attention rapidly and to be satisfied with mediocre 
results. Such children often even maintain that these results are good. 
These learners need to be controlled carefully for best results and to be 
led to improve their own judgment or results. Still other children are quick 
to resent control or diSerences of opinion. These children are usually posi- 
tive in likes and dislikes and have poor judgment when excited. For- 
tunately, many of this type usually cool off quickly and may be very good 
thinkers when not excited. They need guidance in self-control through 
social means and in the suspension of judgment. Other pupils will be slow, 
and their interest hard to arouse. Some slow pupils are good thinkers when 
interested; others, not. 

Some first-rate thinkers of delicate temperamental balance go to pieces 
easily under fire of rapid questioning or examination. Still other children, 
especially older students who are overly emotional, are prone to take things 
too seriously. They need a little fun injected into the proceedings. They 
usually do better when handled quietly rather than by rebuke. Some stu- 
dents have “single-track” minds and tend to go to pieces temperamentally 
when the teacher tries to stimulate class discussion. 

- Racial and national differences. Teachers in the United States are con- 
cerned with this type of difference as are no other teachers in the world. 
Our large cities have whole schools filled with children of foreign-bom 
parents: Italians, Bohemians, Poles, Greeks, and so forth. We have had 
similar groups of Germans, Irish, and Scandinavians, but these have been 
largely absorbed. The Jews and the Negroes constitute native stock differ- 
ing from the original American groups. Along our Southwest border, 
Mexican children fill many schools, as do Japanese and Chinese on the 
Pacific coast. There is a very large literature on the physical and mental 
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characteristics of various racial and national groups, and upon their differ- 
ences from one another and from typical early American stock. 

The first and most important statement to make is that nearly all common 
opinions on racial differences are incorrect. National and racial prejudices 
are potent factors in producing seeming inferiority in attitudes, in learning 
in school, and in other performances. In this country, we see usually the 
poorest type of foreign peoples, since commonly only the underprivileged 
emigrate. We think of Italians as short and swart, as slow learners but 
esthetically sensitive; of the Japanese as short and strong, as excellent 
memorizers, as proud and warlike; of the Chinese as strong, good memo- 
rizers, patient, docile, and non-pugnacious This is because we see only 
one type, namely, that which emigrates. Our limited observation and 
literary practice cause us to think of the French as dark and highly excita- 
ble, rational and artistic; of the Germans as blond and phlegmatic, efficient 
in science and industry. The truth is that all physical and mental types are 
found in all races, 

Early interpretations of intelligence-test scores held that there were 
marked racial differences in intelligence. This corroborated ordinary ob- 
servation. But as in the case of physical traits, common-sense views and 
early interpretations were wrong. First, it was recognized that the language 
factor was vitally important since intelligence tests depend almost entirely 
upon oral and written language and reading. Second, further research 
brought to light the effect of environment, particularly schooling, and of 
social and cultural surroundings upon the intelligence scores of our own 
American children. Third, foreign children made appreciably higher scores 
on tests for illiterates, which avoid the language difficulty, than tiiey did on 
typical intelligence tests. Fourth, it was noted that foreign children and 
adults rated borderline or even lower by our intelligence tests were nor- 
mally effective in familiar, necessary, and everyday activities. Types of 
stability, foresight, and planning were present which were wholly incom- 
patible with the test results. 

Historical evidence indicates that exceptionally high-grade intelligence 
must have been operative in the ancient Greek, Chinese, and Egyptian 
civilizations. In the case of the Chinese, a legitimate interpretation is that 
the dominance of certain religious beliefs progressively stifled this intel- 
ligence. Primitive tribes from time to time produce remarkable leaders. 
Among the American Indians, Chiefs Joseph and Geronimo were highly 
intelligent men by all ordinary and practical means of estimating intelligence. 

What then becomes of our “Nordic superiority”? There isn’t any! It is, 
of course, perfectly true that certain nationalities seem to produce num- 
bers of outstanding leaders and to produce masses characterized by higher 
intelligence and skills than others. All the evidence points clearly to the 
conclusion that this is owing less to race and nationality than to climate, 
natural resources of the country, food supply, and to dominant religious 
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or political faiths. The extent of free educational opportunity is known to 
be vitally important. This is but further illustration of the laws of growth 
as previously set forth These laws hold for all races and nationalities. 

As with physical differences, it was seen that the differences were not 
primarily racial but owing to environmental causes, sometimes so long 
continued as to produce differences which cannot be overcome in a short 
time. 

Environmental factors are the key. Upper-class Italians are tall and 
intelligent. In fact, a typical Roman business executive, entrepreneur, or 
professor looks much tike his colleague in London or New York The 
favored classes in Japan are nearly as tall and quite as intelligent as similar 
classes in any European country. Dr. Tadasu Misawa, measuring nearly 
one million children, believes that the Japanese are improving structurally. 
Economic, social and other environmental factors are more important 
than race. Japanese children born and reared in California are well above 
Japanese averages for height and weight. American children in the same 
state are above the norm for the United States. In China, children eat food 
of about one-half the caloric value of that of American children. Their 
average height and weight, heart beat, and vital index are lower; but the 
growth curve is entirely normal. 

At age twelve, American children are 2 inches taller and 6 pounds 
heavier than English children. American boys of today between six and 
eighteen are significantly taller than those of fifty years ago. This is at- 
tributed to our higher standard of living, less child labor, better food, more 
leisure, better health knowledge, and similar factors. Studies of European 
nations show that wars regularly reduce the average height of the nation 
significantly and that a generation is necessary for recovery. 

T/ig modern scientific view. There are, then, no basic and permanent 
differences between races. There will be large, serious, and measurable 
differences, however, between given groups in a given situation. The foreign 
children with whom our school system deals are usually the children of 
unskilled or semi-skilled workmen. They come from homes of low eco- 
nomic and cultural status. Language difficulties will be common. Differ- 
ences in speed and type of learning will be marked and important. Poor 
nutrition will produce differences in height, weight, and energy. Long cen- 
turies of underprivileged life have had their effect. These groups will differ 
significantly from one another and very much from some American children. 
What is often overlooked is that these children will not differ greatly from 
American children of the same social and economic level. 

Special reports should be made on studies dealing with locally prominent 
races and nationalities. Students must be exceptionally careful, however, 
in interpretation. The studies vary in reliability, in extent, and in recency. 

i®“A Few Statistical Facts from Japan,” The Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. 16 
(March, 1909), pp 104-112. 
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The utmost care will often be necessary to determine just what a study does 
show. Simple local investigations may be made if facilities permit. 

Summary statements may be of vdue‘ 

1. Common opinions regarding racial and national differences are usually 
incorrect. 

2. These opinions are incorrect because based upon limited observation of 
non-typical cross-sections. 

3. Comparisons between similar social and economic classes within two 
groups are safer than comparisons of averages for the whole group. 

4. Mental and physical characteristics of all types and levels are found in 
all races and nationalities alike. 

5. Some races and nationalities seem to have a larger proportion of desirable 
mental and physical traits. 

6. The superiority of certain groups results less from race than from a large 
number of environmental factors and to combinations thereof. 

Obviously, the task of education and of the school system and those 
operating it is to eliminate in so far as humanly possible the unfavorable 
differences. This is done by compensating for poor home background and 
environmental factors, by combating racial prejudices. The school must 
make up when it can for deficiencies in social and cultural contacts, in 
nutrition, and in health knowledge. 

Teachers' adjustment to the fact of variation among learners. Errors- 
to avoid. There are ordinarily three errors made by teachers in reacting 
to variation among learners. One is ruthlessly to disregard tlie fact of varia- 
tion and to teach as one wishes to teach, or as the plan book says to teach, 
regardless of intelligence level, special ability, temperament, or other items 
of variability. This teacher usually teaches to the middle group in the class. 
The second error is to overstress either extreme. The dull group gets far 
more than its share of time in patient coaching m and after school A few 
very bright and unusually gifted children are exploited at the expense of 
the majority. The third type of error is a common one with naive thinkers, 
namely, thinking of other people in terms of one’s self. This teacher under- 
stands only those pupils in the class who approximate his own speed or 
slowness of thought, his temperament, his breadth or narrowness of view. 
They fare well; but the wrath of the ruling god is visited upon those whose 
minds, temperaments, and reactions differ from his. However, the vast 
majority of teachers with modem training and view are keenly aware of 
the problem, and sincere in their desires to adapt instruction within rea- 
sonable limits to meet the situation. Many teaching and administrative 
devices have been worked out to aid teachers. 

Instructional provisions for individual differences. Teachers make a 
number of direct and immediate adjustments to the individual differences 
in ability and interest found in their classrooms. 

The tmditional j,c/iooLcarefully adjusts assignments and questions asked 
during recitation to the individual differences present in the group. The 
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whole supervised-study procedure was a major effort to make such adjust- 
ments. Individual instruction is the logical outcome of adjusting completely 
to individual differences and is illustrated by the Winnetka and Dalton 
plans, though each of these provides also for social or group-learning 
situations. 

The modern school makes excellent provision for individual differences 
to the extent that modern unit teaching is used. The working period, with 
its great diversity of learning activities and experiences, can provide for far 
more types of pupil interest and ability than any other procedure now in 
use. The modern school also makes use of flexible sub-grouping within a 
class, with constant reorganization of groups, in the skill learnings. 

Administrative provisions for individual differences. A number of 
methods for adjusting to individual differences go beyond the teacher’s 
immediate control and require administrative provision. The systems of 
individual instruction mentioned above are both administrative and instruc- 
tional in nature. 

The traditional elementary school uses effectively such devices as: 

Grouping of various kinds and on various bases. 

Cuniculum organization into two and three track systems. 

Special classes, opportunity rooms, skip sections, coaching classes. 

Irregular promotions. 

Case studies resulting in special provision. 

The modern elementary school relies on social-maturity grouping, fre- 
quent reorganizations of the groups, and continuous progress. These dove- 
tail with the instructional provision of many varied activities. 

The high school has been seriously backward in providing for individual 
difference's, although currently there are a number of important develop- 
ments. For years the chief provision for individual differences was retarda- 
tion and elimination from school. The next step was to vary the rate of 
progress, which was a polite way of saying that dull children took longer 
and brighter ones less time. This was all based on the ancient (and badly 
outgrown) academic tradition of the high school. 

Realization of the real task confronting the modern high school has 
brought considerable extension of subjects and organized sequences. Sev- 
eral routes through the school are now provided, except in small schools 
and in the backward areas. Diversification of offerings is the next big 
development which must occur in the secondary school. 

The developing core curriculum, with its use of modern unit teaching, is 
extending the superior methods of the elementary school upward. 

Billett’s ” summary of provision for individual differences in secondary 

1’’ Roy O. Billett, Provisions for Individual Differences, Marking and Promotion, 
Bulletin No. 17, U. S. Office of Education (1932). Monograph No. 13, National Sur- 
vey of Secondary Education (1933). 
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FREQUENCIES WITH WHICH VARIOUS PROVISIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 
WERE REPORTED IN USE, OR IN USE WITH UNUSUAL SUCCESS, 

BY 8,594 SECONDARY SCHOOLS * 



Provision 

Use 

Use with Esti- 
mated Unusual 
Success 

Column 

4 

Divided 



""bT' 

Per 

Cent 


Per 

Cent 

Column 

2 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Variation in number of subjects a 
pupil may carry 

6.428 

75 

795 

9 

0 12 

2. 

Special coaching of slow pupils 

5,099 

59 

781 

9 

.15 

3 

Problem method . 

4,216 

49 

444 

5 

.10 

4 

Differentiated assignments 

4,047 

47 

788 

9 

.20 

5 

Advisory program for pupil guid- 

3,604 

42 

540 

6 

.15 

6. 

Out-of-school projects or studies 

3,451 

40 

439 

5 

.13 

7. 

Homogeneous or abihty grouping 

2,740 

32 

721 

8 

.26 

8 . 

Special classes for pupils who have 
failed 

2,612 

30 

1 350 

4 

.13 

9. 

Laboratory plan of instruction 

2,611 

30 

323 

4 

.12 

10. 

Long-unit assignments 

2,312 

27 

349 

4 

.15 

11. 

Project curriculum 

2,293 

27 

365 


.16 

12. 

Contract plan 

2,293 

27 

465 

5 

.20 

13. 

Individualized instruction 

2,145 

25 

309 

4 

.14 

14 

Vocational guidance through explor- 
atory courses 

1,911 

22 

186 

2 

.10 

15. 

Educational guidance through ex- 
ploratory courses 

1,900 

22 

193 

2 

.10 

16. 

Scientific study of problem cases 

1,343 

16 

146 

2 

.11 

17. 

Psychological studies 

1,077 

12 

70 

1 

.06 

18. 

Opportunity rooms for slow pupils 

946 

11 

172 

2 

.18 

19 

Morrison plan 

737 

9 

175 

2 

.24 

20. 

Special coaching to enable capable 
pupils to “skip” a grade or half 

726 

8 

114 

1 

.16 

21. 

Promotions more frequently than 
each semester 

686 

8 

103 

1 

.15 

22. 

Remedial classes or rooms , , . 

593 

7 

90 

1 

.15 

23. 

Adjustment classes or rooms 

544 

6 

55 

1 

.10 

24. 

Modified Dalton plan 

486 

6 

52 

1 

.11 

25. 

Opportunity rooms for gifted pupils 

322 

4 

69 

1 

.21 

26. 

Restoration classes 

191 

2 

24 

0 

.13 

27. 

Dalton plan 

162 

2 

15 

0 

.09 

28. 

Wmnetka technique 

119 

1 

14 

0 

.12 

29. 

Other 

101 

1 



■ 


* Roy 0 BilleU, Pramions Jor Indmiual ZhSerences, Marhmg and Promotion, Bulletin No, 17, U. S, 
O£0ce of Education (1932). Monograph No. 13, National Survey of Secondary Education (1933). 
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schools made in 1932-33 stood for twenty years Berthold’s extensive 
study in 1951 not only listed the provisions but secured figures on differ- 
ences between policies and practices, as well as value judgments, from 105 
administrators. The major provisions in Billett’s survey were still promi- 
nent, due probably to the persistence of the academic tradition. Berthold’s 
list of 160 items is too long to reproduce, but certain encouraging points 
may be noted. Increases are to be seen in: 

Socialized procedures; discussion groups, forums, excursions, visits, displays. 

Planned assignments, syllabi, outlines, sequential units of work. 

Curriculum adjustment; differentiated curricula, optional units, flexible 
courses, common assignments differentiated in rate in various ways, en- 
riched offerings, provisions within classes. 

Use of specialists of many sorts. 

Constant curriculum revision, differentiation based on needs revealed by 
research. 

Cumulative records, complete personality records, case studies as basis for 
guidance. 

Home-school relationships, encouragement of contacts, exchange of informa- 
tion. 

The emphasis upon major curricular changes is very encouraging, as is 
that on socialized procedures and on the use of more precise data. The 
opinion survey showed that interest and attention to the problem has 
increased greatly. Some differences exist between announced policies and 
actual practices here and there. A minimum of callous indifference to the 
problem still exists. 

Independent individual experience. The schools of yesteryear (and too 
many this year) utilized “busy work” to keep children busy and out of the 
way while the teacher worked with still other children. Busy work some- 
times gave practice in desirable school skills but very often was unrelated 
to learning. “Seat work” replaced this in most schools. Children were given 
sensible drill materials, free reading material, things to do which related 
to the work of the class. The workbook grew out of this procedure. The 
current emphasis upon independent work experiences is excellent, replac- 
ing the earlier formal items. 

Morrison long ago advocated the “voluntary project" as a supplement to 
the class unit. Today, a large number of kinds of truly educative experi- 
ences are available. 

Practice work in reading, writing, arithmetic, and spelling is still useful when 
properly related to the class work and under legitimate motive. 

Recreational and informational reading of many types is easily available. 

Performing individual projects for the good of the group at work on a unit: 
finding, and making available, information and materials; arranging an exhibit; 
arranging an assembly; making pictures, posters, slides, models, and so forth. 

Creative work; writing prose or poetry; drawing; painting; modeling; arts and 

Charles A. Berthold, Administrative Concern for Individual Differences (New 
York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ., 1951). 
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craft work generally; and many others. These may be purely individual or may 
be contributory to group enterprises. 

Constructing models, exhibits, play equipment, science apparatus, puppets. 

Listening. 

Collecting. 

Early busy work and some seat work was not designed to adapt school 
to individual differences, except incidentally. The emphasis, furthermore, 
was on formal fact and skill learnings Modern independent work is an 
excellent method of adapting to individual differences, since there is oppor- 
tunity for practically all types of individual interest and ability. 

The activities can be used, as indicated, as a regular part of school work, 
or individually. They can be used for special occasions, holidays, and the 
like. The home as well as the school can participate. 

One inheritance from ancient schools, monitorial duties, is now being 
used for adaptation to individual differences and for educative purposes. 

Burr, Harding, and Jacobs suggest a simple set of standards in question 
form which tlie teacher may use: 

1. Does the child plan his job sufhcienlly before beginning the work? 

2. Does he efficiently get his materials ready for work? 

3. Does he avoid interfering with the work of others? 

4. Is he developing self-reliance? 

5. Is he able to concentrate on the job at hand? 

6. Does he manage his time economically? 

7. Does he care for equipment properly? 

8. Does he conserve supplies considerately? 

9. Does he see his job through to satisfactory completion? 

10. Are his products worthy of his best efforts? 

11. Is he efficient in cleaning up and putting materials away at the end of the 
work period? 

12. Does he satisfactorily follow through on his plans and live up to his 
agreements? 

13. Is he developing further insight into what constitutes good work habits? 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

A Simple Informative Set which May Be Omitted by Advanced 
Students and Experienced Teachers. 

1. The instructor should obtain in advance enough practice sheets for one 
of the well-known arithmetic tests. Select easy problems in the fundamentals 
which can be worked with great speed. Give each student a sheet and allow 
ten or fifteen minutes for working. Place scores on board. 

a. Note the lowest and highest score made. 

b. How many times is the lowest score contained in the highest? 

c. How many individuals approximated the lowest score? The highest 
score? 

Student Teaching in the Elementary School (New York, Appleton, 1950), pp. 
279-289. 
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d. What is the most frequent score made, that is, the mode? 

e. How many times is the mode contained in the highest score? The 
lowest score? 

/. How many were surprised at the range of difference even in a college 
class? Why were you? 

Differences in a college class should be smaller than in high school or ele- 
mentary group. Let us examine one of the latter groups. 

2. Answer the question under (1) above for each of the following. In each 
table use the lowest score mentioned and the highest. 


Speed of Reading 

IN 3B Grade 

Addition Problems 
Correct, 6th Grade 

Speed of Reading 

IN High School 

No. 

of 

Pupils 

Words 

per 

Minute 

Correct 

Answers 

No. of 
Pupils 

No. 

pOf 1 

Words 

per 

Minute 

1 

, . 76-100 

5- 6 

1 

2 . 

76-100 

8 . 

101-125 

7- 8 

1 

1 . 

101-125 

4 . 

, 126-150 

9-10 , 

4 

20 

126-150 

3 , . 

151-175 

11-12 . 

. . . 4 

27 

. . 151-175 

2 . ... 

176-200 

13-14 

2 

49 

176-200 

1 .. .. 

... 201-225 

15-16 

. . 4 

29 

. . . 201-225 



17-18 . 

. .. 9 

15 

226-250 



19-20 . 

13 

17 . . 

251-275 



21-22 

21 

7 . .. 

.... 276-300 



23-24 

13 

0 

. . . 301-325 



25-26 

... 9 

2 

326-350 



27-28 

12 

2 .... 

351-375 



29-30 

4 





31-32 . . 

.... 4 





33-34 

1 





35-36 

1 





37-38 . . 

1 





39-40 

2 





41-42 

... 1 





43-44 

0 




If instruction is adapted to the mode or middle of the class, how much time 
will the brightest pupils have to waste? How many times too fast for the slowest? 

3. The class should mark with a (1) the occupation in the list below which 
they like the best, with a (2) the next best, and with a (3) the third best. The 
instructor will prepare a table on the board as students read off their choices. 

a. Note the disagreement. 

b. Wherein are these differences quite unlike those illustrated in ques- 
tions 1 and 2? 

c. How do you account for these? 

d. Are such differences of any importance in teaching? 

List of Occupations to Choose From 

(1) Touring leisurely in your own car. 

(2) Reading detective stories, adventure, and romance. 

(3) Reading travelogues, the National Geographic, Scientific dis- 
coveries, etc. 
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(4) Sitting on the beach, lying in a hammock. 

(5) Seeing moving pictures. 

(6) Hearing the symphony 

(7) Playing bridge or other card games. 

(8) Playing tennis, golf, or other outdoor games. 

(9) Eating an excellent dinner. 

(10) Fishing. 

(11) Caring for a garden, growing flowers, etc. 

4. Parents and teachers have a great store of erroneous ideas concerning the 
way in which children differ, particularly concerning very bright or very dull 
pupils. Can you recall any of these? Discuss them briefly and list them for further 
discussion after study of the text. 

5. Is the emphasis of most teaehers upon students as groups of learners or 
as individual learners? Why? From youi own observation illustrate particularly 
good and particularly bad practice. 

6. Disregarding purely personal attraction, do you expect to find your most 
interesting students among the boys or the girls? Why? 

7. A mother complains that the school and teacher are not giving her little 
boy a square deal. He is not being put through school as fast as his older brother 
was, or as fast as his playmate who lives next door. Organize a five-minute talk 
to make to this parent. 

8. A student, judged by the teacher to be of good average ability, is absent 
three months because of illness. Upon recovery, he studies with a tutor for a 
very short time and rejoins his class, keeping up without difficulty. 

List thiee or foui questions that this incident suggests to you, supplying 
tentative answers to your own questions. 

9. Is it true that “the more we study, the more we know”? 


A Few Trial Applications 

10. A high-school history class is made up about as follows: Two boys and 
eight girls are of the docile type who will “get” any assignment given. They do 
not understand what they study and have neither interest in it, nor ability to 
apply it. Three boys and two girls are intensely interested in history, reading 
independently both high-class historical novels and some original sources. They 
find the text and the class a bit slow and have probably more knowledge of his- 
torical thinking than the teacher. Six boys and five girls vary from good to poor. 
The boys aren’t interested, but understand it without great difficulty. The girls 
have no interest; it is “all Greek” to them. This latter group, not being docile, 
make little effort. 

You cannot, of couise, solve this problem at this stage of the course, but what 
would you as a teacher suggest doing as far as you can see now? 

11. How do you think you would proceed (give simple suggestions) to adapt 
instruction to: 

a. A girl of emotional type, superior ability in working with ideas, im- 
pulsive and suggestible. 

b. A boy who is “a man of action,” a realist, preferring to deal with 
things and to deal quickly. 

c. A boy who is a good thicker, but oversanguine as to his abilities and 
results, and who has poor mental balance. 

12. Why IS the matter of adapting instruction to variation so seriously ne- 
glected on the high-school and college level? 
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13. Billet, who has worked on individual differences intensively, says that 
far more is known about adapting to individual differences than is utilized. 
The actual practice of teachers and administrators does not use much that is 
well known. Why do you suppose this is true’ 

14. Experienced teachers may explain to the class the devices of all types, 
which are used in the school systems represented, through which individual 
differences are met. 

15. Reports may be made based on current periodical literature which de- 
scribes the procedures used by given teachers or school systems. 

Independent Expetienccx 

16. To what degree should teachers permit pupils to concentrate on a special 
capacity’ Analyze the several angles necessary in answering this question, and 
present a supported argument. 

17. Experienced teachers may report what independent experiences are 
commonly used in their classes. Present descriptions, motivation, and results. 

18. Students in training may answer the above question on the basis of 
observation. 

19. Experienced teachers may tell how they plan to increase and extend 
the use of independent experiences. 

20. Reports may be made of current periodical articles dealing with any 
and all phases of adapting to individual differences. Pay particular attention to 
curricular adaptations. 

READINGS 

Any standard text m Principles of Teaching may be consulted, though the 
typical treatments are less extensive than in this chapter. 

Standard texts in child study and in adolescence usually contain material on 
individual differences. 

Periodical literature is the best current source. 



The Teacher Is a Member of a Group 
of Learners 



Teaching is primarily and always the stimulation of the learner. 

Teaching is not inculcating subject matter, nor conveying information, 
nor “passing on the cultural heritage of the race.” It is aU of these and 
more. Learners awakened and inspired by good teaching will do far more 
than absorb the cultural tradition of their society; they will understand it. 
The learner once awakened to the inviting and adventurous nature of 
learning wUl not stop exploring, evaluating, and deciding He will continue 
his own growth and development, increase his respect for the values of his 
society, and endeavor to contribute to that society. 

A teacher who is to inspire respect for the basic values of the society in 
which the learner is to live must know and believe in the long cultural 
history of that society. A teacher who is to aid learners to develop a cour- 
ageous attitude toward our changing, emerging, often frightening world, 
must know how human beings live and grow, must know their motivations 
and frustrations, must know that each individual is unique, that creative 
expression may appear on any and all levels. 

A teacher, it should go without saying, must have intimate and facile 
knowledge of any subject matters he must use. But he must have equally 
intimate knowledge of the way persons learn, of the ways of inviting and 
encouraging learning. The comment often heard among college teachers, 
“if you know your subject matter you can teach it,” is not mere nonsense; 
it is detrimental and vicious nonsense. However, devotion to “methods” 
with neglect of scholarly preparation in subject matter, for which teachers’ 
colleges have been widely criticized, is equally detrimental. Excessive em- 
phasis either upon subject matter or upon the processes of teaching, to the 
neglect of aims, is pathetic superficiality. 

A teacher fundamentally ignorant of the structure of his society, and 
equally ignorant concerning the growth of human personality, cannot aid 
individuals to become citizens of their world. A teacher fundamentally 
ignorant of ethical values and of persistent truths, a teacher who has never 
developed any values or appreciations of his own, cannot contribute to 
the growth of moral character. 
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Subject matter, methods, evaluation, diagnostic procedures — all are 
important; but the final essence is the teacher who stimulates and inspires 
the learner. 

"The Undying Fire." The fundamental, far-reaching effects of education 
upon civilization must be achieved through more immediate effects upon 
the individual. The individual results will be in the form of meanings and 
understandings about the world and life; of attitudes toward hfe and one’s 
part in it; of behavior patterns embodying the meanings and values. These 
things and the teacher’s part in securing them are indicated in part by the 
stirring words which H. G. WeUs puts in the mouth of his schoolmaster: ^ 

What is the task of the Teacher in the world? It is the greatest of all human 
tasks. It is to ensure that Man, the Divine grows in the souls of men. . . . We can 
release him into a wider circle of ideas beyond himself in which he can at length 
forget himself and his meager personal ends altogether. We can open his eyes to 
the past and to the future and to tlie undying life of Mankind. So through us 
and through us alone he escapes from death and futility. 

For five and twenty years I have been giving sight to the blind: I have given 
understanding to some thousands of boys. My boys have learned the history of 
mankind so it has become their own adventure; they have learned geography so 
that the world is their own possession. I have taught languages to make the past 
live again, and to be windows upon the souls of alien peoples. Science has played 
its proper part; it has taken my boys into the secret places of matter and out 
among the nebulae ... [I have kept] the utilities in their due subordination. 

Some of my boys have already made good business men — because they were 
more than business men. . . . But I have never sought to make business men and 
I never will. My boys have gone into the professions, into the services, into the 
great world and have done well. I have had dull boys and intractable boys but 
all have gone into the world gentlemen, broad-minded, good mannered, and 
understanding, unselfish, masters of self, and servants of man, because the whole 
scheme of their education has been to release them from base and narrow things. 

The duties of the classroom are difficult and exacting, sometimes even 
exasperating. The trivial accidents and incidents of the daily round alter- 
nately exalt and depress us, inspire and annoy us, so that it is not always 
easy to remain “faithful to the Heavenly vision.” But no matter what the 
effect of unstable, shifting daily trivia, these basic truths remain: “Teach- 
ing is the greatest of all human tasks” — “Civilization is a race between 
education and catastrophe.” 

The ivory tower and the workaday world. Does the foregoing sound 
like the unattainable idealism of the ivory tower? The huge number of 
unprepared — actually uneducated — -teachers to be seen everywhere, the 
great amount of gross incompetence observable in classrooms everywhere, 
may convince some that insuperable obstacles exist between ivory tower 
and workaday world. The public at present certainly does not pay for the 

^H. G. Wells, The Undying Fire, pp. 60-61. Copyright, 1919, by H. G. Wells. 
Quoted by special permission of The Macmillan Company. 
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type of teaching we describe. The encouraging fact is that, despite the 
truly serious obstacles and weaknesses, the leadership works unceasingly 
toward the ideal goal. 

The demands of teaching. Teaching demands wide knowledge, subtle 
insights, complicated skills, dynamic personality. This is no ivory tower 
statement. Failure to secure the best teaching could be disastrous — in fact 
may be an element in the current moral and spiritual breakdown in 
Western society. 

Effective teaching is a complex affair, depending upon the integration 
of several factors. What are the knowledges, the classroom procedures, the 
personal characteristics of the effective teacher? We do not actually know 
precisely what makes a teacher effective. The analyses made so far have 
all been fragmentary, but the profession is attempting to develop some 
answers. 

Studies have been made of desirable traits; of classroom techniques used 
by teachers judged to be effective or ineffective. These have been deter- 
mined both by student judgment and analysis by experts. The effect of the 
teacher’s personality type upon the learner has been investigated. Achieve- 
ment by pupils was naturally one of the first means used to evaluate the 
teacher. Types of training and even specific courses, types of experiences 
have been analyzed. The critical incident technique has been applied re- 
cently. The competencies necessary for good teaching have been listed. 

The research worker, whose aims, procedures, and setting are different 
from those of the practical operator of the schools, points out, correctly, 
that none of the investigations has yielded valid and conclusive answers. 
The practical worker should not be confused or blocked by this. To keep 
the schools running he must go ahead and subjectively set up definitions 
and characteristics of the effective teacher as best he can. The many studies, 
fragmentary though they be, will contribute valuable guidance. 

Sources of knowledge and skill. Educational leaders in the workaday 
school world must of necessity come to tentative agreements upon the 
knowledges, experiences, social and professional skills, and elements of 
desirable personality in what we believe to be effective teachers. 

Limited space prohibits more than an outline, but the inferences are 
easily drawn, the implications very far-reaching. 

1. The cultural history and tradition of the society within which one teaches. 
The way society lives and grows. 

Knowledge of the ethical and spiritual values which serve as an integrating 
core for the society, but which also transcend the society by leading on to- 
ward ever better values and practices; of societal organizations, mores, cus- 
toms, institutions, accepted everyday taboos and conventions; of the origin 
and evaluation of both values and institutions, of the effects upon both 
individuals and institutions of interaction between the factors. 

Skill acquired through varied life experience; travel in, and observation 
of, different parts of the country, different modes of life, different social- 
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economic groups; participatoiy observation, preferably actual field work with 
social agencies; participation in the work of ordinary community organiza- 
tions; work experience. 

1. The way human beings live and grow and learn. 

Knowledge of the biologic organism, the neural system, the psychological 
processes, the methods of personality development, psychiatric analysis of 
personality disordeis. 

Skill acquired through study of one’s own personal problems of living 
(maintenance of health, methods of solving problems, eliminating peisonality 
defects, and many others) ; observation of one’s fellows and their methods 
of handling their problems; observation of children at different maturity 
levels and of different socio-economic status; participation in caring for 
children; ohseivation of analysis of problem-cases at guidance clinics or by 
psychiatrists. 

3. The way individuals and environments interact and affect each other. 

Knowledge of behavior — ^its dynamics, development, consequences; of the 
effect of social and physical environments on personality. 

Skill acquired through participation in community organizations; ob- 
servation, perhaps some elementary participation in work of behavior clinics, 
juvenile courts, charitable institutions, social-welfare agencies, playgrounds, 
settlement houses, community centers of all kinds; observation of adult 
economic and political organizations, participation in their activities when 
possible; attendance upon public forums; attendance upon legislative agencies 
in session; participation in work of school-guidance clinics and in counseling; 
notation and attempted explanation of individual differences; work experi- 
ence. 

4. The way democracy operates as a total social theory. 

Knowledge of the emergence of political democracy; the problems of cur- 
rently emerging economic and social democracy; racial and religious tol- 
erance; freedom of speech and utterance; pressure groups and vested 
interests; relation between fact and power in the management of public 
affairs, and so on. 

Skill acquired through participation in all community organizations avail- 
able; attendance, participatory observation, and actual participation where 
possible as in 2 and 3 listed above. 

5. The way subject matter and all other educational materials and learning 
activities further the development of personality in a democratic society. 

Knowledge of the principles and processes of democracy; of the principles 
and processes of personality development; of the processes of interaction; of 
subject matter; of the inner processes of learning as far as they can be 
known; of the outer manifestations of learning; of the effect of all environ- 
mental factors on learning; of subject matter not merely in a major field but 
over several fields necessary to the points already enumerated above. 

Skill acquired through critical analysis of one’s own problem-solving 
processes; through observation, participation, and finally through teaching 
under guidance; operating diagnostic techniques; planning remedial meas- 
ures; planning over-all teaching procedures; participating in curriculum or- 
ganization. 
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6. The way valid experimental investigations of the process of learning, the 
nature of the learner, the transfer of training, of the evaluation of results, of 
many other factors, affect teaching. 

Knowledge of the vast technological background built up by the applica- 
tion of scientific methods to educational problems. 

Skill acquired through analysis of certain of these investigations; through 
reading critical accounts of studies; through carrying on a few simple ex- 
perimental studies during pre-service training and later as a regular teacher. 

7. The way valid philosophical criticisms of results and processes, of ultimate 
ends, in the light of values, affect teaching. 

Knowledge of the ethical or moral or spiritual values and ends accepted 
by the society in question; of the processes of analytic criticism; of the 
processes of speculative philosophy as well as of the pragmatic. 

Skill acquired through study of some of the philosophic analyses available; 
participation in elementary analysis of accepted materials and practices in 
the light of accepted values. 

Certain basic understandings are necessary. Teachers must know and 
sincerely believe tltat; 

1. Learning can be done only by the learnet. No amount of teacher activity or 
effort is of any value unless learning activities result. 

2. The needs, interests, abilities, problems, and purposes of learner, whether 

sensible or not, are the only fruitful staitlng point and continuing motivation 
for learning activity. . 

3. The less sensible interests, purposes, and activities of the learner that ts, 
the socially wasteful or useless, the selfishly individualistic — are to be made 
over through the sympathetic guidance of the teacher. 

4. Subject matter is useful and meaningful only as it serves some worth-while 

need or purpose of the learner. . 

5. The teacher can help students to learn, can aid them in overcoming diffi- 
culties, in overcoming undesirable habits and attitudes, only as she under- 
stands the mental and emotional processes of the individual. 

6. Democracy can be successful only in so far as individuals are pi spared for 
understanding of, and intelligent participation in it; are given a genuine 
faith in it and an ardent desire to make it work. 

One profoundly important general professional attitude is so necessary 
that its presence or absence may spell the difference between competence 
and incompetence. 

/' Competence in teaching is not possible at all without an ardent desire to grow 
/and to improve both personally and in professional knowledge and skill; will- 
I ingness to give up easy, well-known routines; willingness to study the new and go 
\ through the arduous and difficult process of learning new ways. 

Hopkins cleverly characterizes the widespread unwillingness to change, 
to study, to improve as “the professional disease of teachers.” ^ Unfor- 
tunately, many powerful influences work against improvement among 

2 L. Thomas Hopkins, Intel action (Boston, Heath, 1941), p. 435, 
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teachers, not the least of which is poor preliminary training. Another im- 
portant obstacle to progress is the natural inertia of those individuals who 
dislike to be disturbed by new ideas and new methods with their attendant 
effort. The administration sometimes seems to reward those who do not 
disturb the peace. Tenure and salary increments are granted on the basis of 
mere length of service or college credits acquired rather than upon dem- 
onstrated growth in professional insights and skills. The successful teacher 
must have the force of personality to overcome these, to pursue profes- 
sional study continuously, to experiment with new methods under con- 
trolled conditions, and to be “divinely discontented.” Studies show older 
teachers to be much less well informed than younger ones. 

Fundamental importance of basic knowledges and skills. Is all this 
really necessary? After all, teaching must be simpler than that — it has 
been done by less extensively trained individuals for a long time. It has 
been so done, and therein may lie one of the tragedies of civilization. The 
individual who truly wishes to understand the nature of education must 
acquire adequate understandings from anthropology, biology, sociology, 
psychology and psychiatry; should have read thoughtfully a history of 
civilization; should have studied, if only briefly, the evolution of one or 
more human institutions such as marriage, government, language, money, 
the alphabet, or the number system. A course in comparative religion 
would be highly desirable.® A teacher’s aims and procedures are inevitably 
determined in part by the theory he holds regarding human nature and its 
motivations, the nature of society, the nature of knowledge, the kinds and 
operation of behavior controls A whole series of new interpretations has 
appeared in the fields mentioned above, plus certain areas in medicine and 
therapy, demography, group dynamics, and semantics. Classroom teaching 
can never be other than mechanical tinkering if the teacher does not possess 
understandings of society and its institutions, knowledge concerning human 
personality and its development, knowledge of the relations between society 
and the individual. Above all, the teacher must see the relation of educa- 
tion to both factors: the evolutionary, emergent society, and the growing, 
developing individual. 

Education is not, as is thought by the uninformed, the simple business 
of training individuals in the simple skills of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic Education is one of the fundamenta l, institutions and social forces 
through which society and civilization are perpetuated anri impr^y ^H^ 
tjLrj3iiS:.whjcji' gach individual real izes his u^ue possibilities. Education 
is not confined to the school; but, for the moment, we are concerned with 

3 It IS significant that a philosophy of education written by church leaders who nat- 
urally place first, knowledge of the spiritual nature of the learner and of the spiiitual 
values accepted by mankind, insists strongly that there must be knowledge also of 
societal organization, anthropology, and similai items. See J. D. Redden and F. A. 
Ryan, A Catholic Philosophy of Education (Milwaukee, Wis., Biuce Publishing Co 
1942). pp. 44-48. 
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teaching within the school which has been set up as the instrument of 
organized society. 

The basic materials more widely affect elementary education and the 
more alert teacher-education institutions. The secondary schools are far 
behind in basing curriculums and teaching on valid principles now avail- 
able Folklore and old wives’ tales about the nature of children and youth, 
about human motivation and learning, about control of behavior, and 
about society still supply the basic theory for many teachers. 

Discouraging effect of the narrow view upon earnest teachers, whether 
beginners or experienced. A distinguished school superintendent recently 
stated at a national convention, “Ninety per cent of a new teacher’s ambi- 
tions, aspirations, enthusiasms, dreams for a career are spiked during his 
first year of teaching.” Signs of a better day are appearing, as shall be seen, 
but this superintendent comments upon a serious state of affairs in educa- 
tion. The young teacher going into the field should be forewarned to resist 
the disillusion which may result as he comes into competition with experi- 
enced teachers who hold the narrower view. Good teaching is artistic and 
creative, requiring fine personality and skill; but it is true that far too 
many untrained, indifferent, in some cases lazy, dishonest individuals are 
teaching. At least, they draw pay as teachers. Their work is distinctly un- 
satisfactory. They sneer at training and decry the subtleties of teaching 
skill. 

Teachers of this type appear in schools for different reasons. A large group 
will always be found in school systems where political or religious affilia- 
tions are more important than professional training and standards. These 
teachers are secure and defiant toward any demand for even rudimentary 
evidence of competence. In fact, in school systems dominated by politics, 
whether civil or religious, it is the earnest, competent teacher eager for 
professional improvement who is in disfavor with colleagues and adminis- 
tration. It is a genuine menace to education and to democracy to have 
operating in the classrooms stupid, incompetent, blandly dishonest indi- 
viduals secure in their tenure and defiant of any demands for professional 
improvement or for reputable results with the children. The immediate 
effect is discouragement to both young enthusiastic beginner and older con- 
scientious teacher. Each year, a number of fine competent persons either 
are driven out of the profession or give up and fit into the groove of least 
resistance. 

Another group of incompetents get into the profession because of the 
refusal of teacher-training institutions and of employing officers to establish 
and maintain standards of selection Persons of obviously unsuitable per- 
sonality are accepted for training, certificated, and employed. Under pres- 
sure, these persons break. Defense mechanisms appear: chiefly a retreat 
to simple beliefs and simple skills. There is refusal to cooperate, to study, 
to try new methods. Children’s needs are ignored; order is secured by 
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force; sound principles are defied. Everything new is decried as “theoret- 
ical.” The glaring demonstration of intellectual and emotional immaturity, 
not to mention instability, manifested by some experienced teachers is 
again a disheartening exhibit. These persons are just as dangerous to teach- 
ing as are the politically secure incompetents. 

The young teacher must realize that these discouraging examples are 
not truly representative of the profession. They are dangerous, very notice- 
able, and get publicity. The great majority of teachers are going quietly 
and competently about their business, eagerly studying new developments, 
spending time and money freely for training which will improve their 
professional skill. 

We should note also that this difficulty is common to the professions, 
the ministry being, if anything, worse afflicted than teaching. In medicine, 
law, and engineering, there are quack doctors, shyster lawyers, and incom- 
petent technicians. Few of them, however, could maintain a high degree 
of security in these professions by operating on the level at which a fair 
number of teachers live and work. 

The basic reason for the ease with which wholly inadequate school 
superintendents and classroom teachers can continue to operate is that 
the general public has never understood the nature of education as a social 
force, nor the nature of the teaching process. It has never, therefore, de- 
manded the requisite standards of training and evidences of continued 
competence. Low salaries are a natural result which in turn operate further 
to preclude extended training. A secondary reason is that we have had no 
reasonably valid methods of determining teaching competence which would 
convince the layman. The public often accepts and defends teaching pro- 
cedures which are clearly inefficient A third contributing cause, which 
grows out of the basic one, is that students come to the technical work of 
teacher-training with a hopelessly inadequate and unbalanced background 
in the general liberal arts and basic sciences. The begmning of cooperation 
between divisions of liberal arts and schools of education is beginning to 
be seen. The general education of the public is a necessary part of educa- 
tional leadership The young teacher may take part in this in numerous 
ways and should resist the inertia which comes from realization that the 
same salary — and sometimes even greater prestige — ^is going to a few 
mountebanks and charlatans in the profession who have neither training 
nor personality — and do not care. 

A better situation is emerging. Prospective teachers who have been given 
well-organized education and traming are themselves recognizing the 
necessity and value of that training. Groups of younger and more recently 
educated parents increasingly ask for materials on modern education and 
child-rearing. Publications for teachers and parents who wish information 
are increasing in number. 
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Recognition of the value of modern teacher education, together with 
the teacher shortage, has emboldened many teacher candidates. Then reac- 
tions are evidence of the value of the training. A superintendent a few 
years ago, after interviewing candidates for positions, reported indignantly 
that the teachers insisted on asking him questions after he had quizzed them 
and before they would discuss contracts. The questions were significant: 

1. Will I be permitted to use in your schools some of the improved modern 
methods of teaching which I have studied and which are demonstrably better 
than the older methods? 

2. Will I be given supervisory assistance by supervisois or principals in using 
and improving my work? 

3. Will I be protected from certain old-timers on the staff who will sneer at 
modern methods and bring pressure on me to revert to outmoded routines? 

This questioning is now quite commonplace. Well-educated teachers are 
refusing to work in systems which do not value well-trained staff members. 
The alert, forward-looking superintendent welcomes this change with hope 
and enthusiasm. The writer unhesitatingly advises students (unless driven 
by severe economic pressure) to refuse to waste their time where their 
training and education will not be utilized. 

Another evidence of progress is that an increasing number of teachers’ 
colleges are refusing to give training in the methods of yesteryear. 

The personal characteristics of the effective teacher. Teachers lacking 
adequate philosophic and technical background are foredoomed to failure 
or to mediocrity, Personality is, however, an important asset in any social 
science or occupation involving personal relations Two teachers of equal 
intelligence, training, and grasp of subject matter may differ considerably 
in influence and in the results they achieve. Part of the difference is clearly 
accounted for by the effect of personality on the learners. 

Many of the foregoing pages testify to the importance of personal leader- 
ship on the part of the teacher and to the necessity of possessing certain 
personality traits effective in meeting pupils and parents, in diagnosmg 
learning difficulties, in remedying emotional difficulties in pupils, and in 
many phases of teaching. Superintendents and boards of education are 
increasingly interested in desirable personality as well as in background of 
training and of experience. Statistics show that the vast majority of indi- 
viduals dismissed from positions in industry are dismissed because of 
personality defects — ^for inability to get along with persons — and not for 
technical incompetence. No figures are available concerning teachers, but 
everyone can testify to the evil effect, within a group, of one or two inade- 
quate or warped personalities, and to the almost miraculous effect of a 
few serene, poised personalities. 

A great number of studies have been made to determine the desirable 
characteristics of teacher personality. The opinions of superintendents and 
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other school officers, of psychologists, psychiatrists, and personnel workers 
have been sought. Fellow teachers and the pupils themselves have all 
figured in the research. 

A sample from one of the most interesting of the investigations is given . 
below." It is based upon the opinions of 3,725 high-school seniors concern- 
ing the best-liked and least-liked teachers. 

Reasons for Liking “Teacher A” Best, Arranged in Order of Frequency 
Frequency of Mention, as Reported by 3,725 High of 

School Seniors Mention 

Is helpful with schoolwork, explains lessons and assignments clearly 

and thoroughly, and uses examples in leaching 1,950 

Cheerful, happy, good-natured, jolly, has a sense of humor, and can 
take a joke , . , 1,429 

Human, friendly, companionable, “one of us” . , 1,024 

Interested in and understands pupils , . 937 

Makes work interesting, creates a desire to work, makes classwork 
a pleasure . . . 805 

Strict, has control of class, commands respect . . . 753 

Impartial, shows no favoritism, has no “pets” ... . 695 

Not cross, crabby, grouchy, nagging, or sarcastic .... 613 

“We learned the subject” . , . 538 

A pleasing personality . 504 

Patient, kindly, sympathetic . . 485 

Fair in marking and grading, fair in giving examinations and tests 475 

Fair and square in dealing with pupils, has good discipline 366 

Requires that work be done properly and promptly, makes you work 364 
Considerate of pupils’ feelings in the presence of the class, courteous, 

makes you feel at ease . 362 

Knows the subject and knows how to put it over 357 

Respects pupils’ opinions, invites discussion in class 267 

Not superior, aloof, “high hat,” does not pretend to know everything 216 
Assignments reasonable , . 199 

Is reasonable, not too strict or “hard-boiled” 191 

Helpful with students’ personal problems, including matters outside 

of classwork . . ,191 

Dresses attractively, appropriately, neatly, and in good taste , 146 

Young . 121 

Work well planned; knows what class is to do . . 110 

Enthusiastically interested in teaching . . . . . 108 

Gives students a fair chance to make up work .... 97 

Homework assignments reasonable 96 

Recognizes individual differences in ability . . . 86 

Frank, “straight from the shoulder,” a straight shooter .... 78 

Personally attractive, good looking . .... 78 

Teaches more than the subject . . . . . 74 

Interested in school activities ... . , 68 

Sticks to the subject , . . . 53 

'‘Frank W. Hart, Teachers and Teaching (New York, Macmillan, 1934), pp. 131- 
132, 250-251. 
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Reasons for Liking “Teacher A” Best, continued 
Modern , , , .52 

Sweet and gentle . , 50 

Pleasing voice • . , . . 50 

Intelligent . 42 

Prompt and businesslike ... . , 41 

Sincere , .36 

Knows more than the subject 32 

Has pep , , 31 

Uses good judgment . 22 

Cultured and refined . . . 20 


Reasons for Liking "Teacher Z” Least, Arranged in Order 
of Frequency of Mention, as Reported by 3,725 High 
School Seniors 


Frequency 

of 

Mention 


Too cross, crabby, grouchy, never smiles, nagging, sarcastic, loses 


temper, “flies off the handle” . . 1,708 

Not helpful with schoolwork, does not explain lessons and assign- 
ments, not clear, work not planned 1,025 

Partial, has “pets” or favored students, and “picks on certain pupils” 859 
Superior, aloof, haughty, “snooty,” overbearing, does not know you 
out of class . . . 775 

Mean, unreasonable, “hard-boiled,” intolerant, ill-mannered, too strict, 
makes life miserable 652 

Unfair in marking and grading, unfair in tests and examinations 614 

Inconsiderate of pupils’ feelings, bawls out pupils m the presence of 

classmates; pupils are afraid and ill at ease and dread class 551 

Not interested in pupils and does not understand them 442 

Unreasonable assignments and homework 350 

Too loose in discipline, no control of class; does not command respect 313 
Does not stick to the subject, brings in too many irrelevant personal 
matters, talks too much . 301 

“We did not learn what we were supposed to” 275 

Dull, stupid, and uninteresting . . 275 

Too old-fashioned, too old to be teaching . . 224 

Not “fair and square” in dealing with pupils . 203 

Knows the subject but “can’t put it over” . 193 

Does not hold to standards, is careless and slipshod in her work , 190 

Too exacting, too hard; gives no chance to make up work 183 

Does not know the subject . ... 170 

Does not respect pupil’s judgments and opinions . . . 133 

Too changeable, inconsistent, unreliable . . . 122 

Lazy, not interested in teaching . . . . .115 

Not friendly, not companionable . . . ... 98 

Shows boy or girl favoritism , . . . . . .95 

Dresses unattractively or in bad taste 92 

Weak personality . ... . 85 

Insincere . . . . . . 75 

Personally unattractive .... . 65 

Does not recognize individual differences in pupils ... 64 

Voice not pleasant . . . . . . . . 63 
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These lists are significant. Note that personality traits monopolize the 
top rankings after the first item which deals with teaching technique as it 
immediately affects pupils. Note also that the comments made by the 
students are specific descriptions No one can misunderstapd them. In- 
cidentally, it is interesting to note the least specific characteristic, “cul- 
tured and refined,” a typical verbalism, is last, with only twenty mentions. 
High-school students do not mince words. Mastery of subject matter, which 
is vital but badly overemphasized by specialists, ranks sixteenth in both 
lists. 

Hart’s general findings have been corroborated many times by later 
studies. Witty,'* in connection with the “Quiz Kids” program received 
12,000 letters on the theme, “The Teacher Who Helped Me Most.” Analy- 
sis revealed that the twelve top ranking traits were: 

Cooperative, democratic attitudes; kindliness and consideration for the in- 
dividual; patience; wide interests; personal appearance and pleasing manner; 
fairness and impartiality; sense of humor; good disposition and consistent be- 
havior; interest in pupil’s problems; flexibility; use of recognition and praise; 
unusual proficiency in teaching a particular subject. 

The best current discussion of discipline “ selects one of the traits men- 
tioned for special comment: 

A sense of humor is obviously the most essential characteristic of skillful 
handlers of discipline problems. One personality trait most injurious to success- 
ful discipline is false dignity. We know of no other single personality trait which 
would cause so much confusion, uproar and mismanagement as this one. 

We may stress also “consistent behavior.” Few things confuse children 
more, or produce undesirable behavior more quickly than inconsistent 
treatment from adults. Consistent fairness and fulfillment of promises from 
adults give the child a sense of security. This in turn begets confidence and 
effort. Baxter’s ’’ earlier detailed studies of teacher-pupil relationships gave 
conclusive evidence that the behavior of teachers has great effect upon the 
pupil’s sense of security, freedom from tension, courtesy, resourcefulness, 
and seeking of social recognition. Repeated some years later the analyses 
corroborated the early findings.* 

One study * reversed the usual form of question and asked, “From what 
did you suffer most in school?” The answers are revealing and should be 

* Paul Witty, “An Analysis of the Personality Traits of the Effective Teacher,” 
Journal of Educational Research (May, 1947), pp. 662-671. 

« George V. Sheviakov and Fritz Redl, Discipline for Today's Children and Youth, 
Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development (Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional Education Association, 1944), p 59 

’’ Bernice Baxter, Teacher-Pupil Relationships (New York, Macmillan, 1941 ) . 

* William U. Snyder, Recent Investigations in Mental Hygiene in the Schools, Edu- 
cational Research Bulletin (November, 1945), pp. 222-224. 

0 Willi Schohaus, The Daik Places in Education, trans. by Mary Chadwick (New 
York, Holt, 1932). 
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taken to heart by teachers. “Sarcasm, excessive demands, contempt, and 
corporal punishment.” Sarcasm, as stated earlier, can result only from 
genuine stupidity or from a frustrated personality. Excessive demands, as 
will be shown in a later chapter, result in much unnecessary failure by 
pupils, with accompanying antagonism and bad behavior. 

Many other studies dealing with elementary and secondary teaching 
are available. Studies are also available on the college level which show 
that the more mature students still rank first the professor’s interest in his 
students and their problems, and his willingness to give attention to them. 

The general attitude of the teacher. An older study by a psychiatrist 
supplies excellent guidance in this problem. Anderson,^^ after listing such 
general traits as insight, sense of reality, adaptability, interest, integration, 
social adjustment, sense of responsibility, resourcefulness, and good work 
habits, makes an enlightening comment upon the teacher’s total attitude: 

The mental attitude ... of an individual probably constitutes the most im- 
portant element in the atmosphere of the classroom. The disgruntled, sour, 

' sarcastic, sharp and bitter teacher has a general attitude of mind that is most 
dangerous to the shy, timid, over-sensitive child. The suspicious, doubting, super- 
cilious teacher does untold damage to the pupil whose daily life is filled with 
one long series of threats against his own security. The over-anxious, demonstra- 
tive, worried teacher has built up an attitude of mind that commonly develops 
in the classroom regression tendencies in pupils, is responsible for baby ways of 
behaving, and halts the maturing process so essential to the mental health and 
growth of children. And so it is, in their effect on the personalities of each and 
every pupil in the classroom, those influences emanating from the teacher’s 
attitude of mind are fraught with the greatest possibilities for good or evil. 

The studies by Lewin and his associates, quoted earlier in Chapters 2 
and 8, testify to the positive side of this same problem. Learners preferred 
the democratic teacher to the autocratic or laissez-faire leaders. Mere 
preference is not the point. Learners accomplished more with the help of 
cooperative, democratic teachers, both m subject-matter learning and in 
the development of personal-social-moral traits. The superiority of settings 
for learning under the guidance of democratic personalities was over- 
whelming. 

Tiedeman discovered the significant fact that dislike for and antago- 

Wilbur B. Brookover, “Person-Person Interaction Between Teachers and Pupils 
and Teaching Effectiveness,” Journal of Educational Research (December, 1940), 
pp 272-287. 

Robert N. Bush, “A Study of Student-Teacher Relationships,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research (May, 1942), pp. 645-656. 

R. H Ojeman and F. R. Wilkinson, “The Effect on Pupil Growth of an Increase in 
Teacher Understanding of Pupil Behavior,” Journal of Experimental Education (De- 
cember, 1939), p 143. 

Weston A. Bousfield, “Student’s Rating on Qualities Considered Desirable in 
College Professors,” School and Society (February 24, 1940), pp. 253-256. 

12 V. V. Anderson, Psychiatry in Education (New Yoik, Harper, 1932), p. 300. 

12 Stuart C. Tiedeman, “A Study of Pupil-Teachers Relationships,” Journal of 
Educational Research (May, 1942), pp. 657-664. 
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nism toward the autocratic, domineering type of teacher personality 
increases with the age of the pupils, at least through junior high school 
Added experience and maturity evidently increased insight into the evils 
of poor personality, and increased respect for the cooperative teacher. 

Two other studies, referred to later in this chapter, show the same to 
be true for high school and college students. 

An extensive series of recent studies supplies even more specific 
evidence Differences between dominating and socially integrative teachers 
were studied in second-grade rooms. Four degrees of domination were 
listed ranging from domination in conflict to domination while working 
together with no conflict. Integration was described on two levels; (1) 
teacher and pupils not working together, but the class feeling secure in 
consulting the teacher and (2) to full cooperative participation by the 
teacher. The most extreme differences were found, as would be expected, 
between the teacher who dominated in conflict and the completely in- 
tegrative teacher. All previous results were conclusively corroborated. 
Children’s reactions, attitudes, and personalities were most favorably 
affected by the integrative teacher. The dominating teacher stimulated 
increased resistance from the children with detrimental results on mental 
hygiene and behavior. The study revealed also that the bad behavior 
learned under the dominative teacher did not persist when the children 
encountered a new teacher in the third grade. This is another practical 
illustration of the effect of the immediate social situation on human beings. 
The domineering teacher continued to be domineering with her new second 
grade; the integrative teacher also proceeded as before. The dominating 
teacher persisted in techniques that clearly contributed to conflict and 
turmoil in her room, and which repressed initiative and spontaneity Very 
significant was the finding that the integrative teacher materially reduced 
the resistance of the few children who were in conflict with her; the domi- 
nating teacher did not. 

The mental hygiene of the teacher. We cannot in this volume present 
an extended treatment of the mental hygiene of the teacher, which belongs 
elsewhere. A brief note does seem necessary, since it is obvious that many 
unfortunate influences on children and learning flow from frustrated, mal- 
adjusted teacher personalities. Maladjusted teachers clearly produce mal- 
adjustment in children. 

Note later references to studies by Harold P. Fawcett, and Herbert A. Thelen. 

Harold H. Anderson and Joseph E, Brewer, Studies of Teacher^ Classroom Pet- 
sonalities 11, “Effects of Teachers’ Dominative and Integrative Contacts on Children’s 
Classroom Behavior,” Applied Psychology Monograph No. 8, American Psychological 
Association (Stanford Univ., Cal., Stanfoid Univ. Press, June, 1946) . 

Harold H. Anderson, Joseph E. Brewer, and Mary F. Reed, Studies in Teachers 
Classroom Personalities III, “Follow-up Studies of the Dominative and Integrative 
Contacts in Child Behavior,” Apphed Psychology Monograph No. 11, American Psy- 
chological Association (Stanford Univ., Cal., Stanford Univ. Press, December, 1946). 
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A number of studies of teachers attending summer schools shows 
diem to be a little less well adjusted than other women students. Studies of 
teachers in service reveal serious maladjustment in many cases. The study 
of New York City teachers made some years ago showed, in the opinion 
of the examiner, that 1,500 of the 37,000 teachers were mental cases, some 
of them severe. Psychiatric examination would have benefited about 4,500 
more The examiner in this case, however, believed the percentage of 
psychotics among teachers to be no higher than in the general population. 
Even then, approximately 40,000 children would be exposed to a psychotic 
teacher each year. The same study cited the figures from a New Jersey 
investigation showing that a child had a 7 to 1 chance to have at least 
two emotionally maladjusted teachers somewhere during elementary and 
secondary schools. 

These studies, and those made in fields other than teaching, all stress the 
necessity for normal, balanced living, for attention to health, and parti- 
cularly for recreation.^® One study showed that former teachers confined 
in an institution for mental cases had none of them ever had a hobby or 
avocational interest. Fair and honest administration and supervision, 
alleviation of too heavy loads, pensions, congenial associates, and commu- 
nity approval all make for emotional normality 

Summaries above are incomplete. A total list of characteristics of the 
eSective teacher would go far beyond the personal. Reference is usually 
made to skills in classroom management, skills in instructional processes, 
efforts made toward improvement and professional growth, participation 
in community affairs, and skills in cooperating with others. Students may 
examine other sources for supplementary material on this score (see 
Exercise No. 1). 

It must be kept sharply in mind that the personal traits listed are ab- 
stractions. They are derived through analysis of behavior; for behavior must 

1® Leigh Peck, “A Study of the Adjustment Difficulties of a Gioup of Women 
Teachers,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 27 (September, 1936), pp. 401- 
416 

1’’ Leo J Alilunas, “Needed Research in Teacher Mental Hygiene,” Journal of 
Educational Research (May, 1945), pp. 653-665. 

Dorothy Baruch, “Let the Teachers Hare Their Vices,” Educational Method 
(February, 1942), pp. 230-235. 

John A. Bronson, “Problem Teachers,” Educational Administration and Supervision 
(March, 1943), pp. 177-182. 

Fit to Teach, Ninth Yearbook of the Department of Classroom Teachers (Wash- 
ington, D. C., National Educational Association, 1938) 

Paul C. Palmantier, “Why Teachers Go Crazy,” Journal of Education (December, 
1947), pp. 290-291. 

Leigh Peck, op. cit., pp. 401-416. 

J. B. Stroud, “The School Administrator and Problems of Teacher Adjustment,” 
Elementary School Journal (April, 1945), pp. 451-454 

Many others are available. 

Frances Mason, “A Study of 700 Maladjusted School Teachers,” Mental Hygiene 
(July, 1931), pp, 576 if 
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be observed to determine presence of traits. Many school systems have 
developed lists of sample behaviors illustrative of the traits. Training in 
observing is also necessary. 

Adding personality traits together will not produce a desirable personal- 
ity. The integrated personality is far more important than the abstracted 
parts. Various combinations produce differing but desirable personalities. 
The lists of traits are useful chiefly as a basis for discussion and guidance. 

Experimental studies of teaching procedures. It is very difficult to 
secure reliable and valid data concerning the efficiency of a given teaching 
method or general pattern of instruction. The experimental factor is ex- 
tremely complex, and therefore difficult to control. First, teaching is a 
highly variable performance. There are wide limits within which a teacher 
may vary his activities and yet be reasonably successful. Tliis is natural 
and desirable, but makes it almost impossible to isolate any given charac- 
teristics which will always appear in the work of good teachers, others 
which will always appear in the work of poor teachers. Second, teaching 
procedures not only vary greatly, but the factor of appropriateness further 
complicates analysis. A given activity may be quite appropriate at one time 
and not at another. The appropriateness of any given method or device 
depends upon the field within which it operates, that is, the total teaching- 
learning situation. The teacher’s purpose, the maturity and purposes of 
the learners, the materials available, the policy of the school, and many 
other factors enter. The import of all this is that given processes may 
appear in the work of both good and poor teachers, and be reasonably 
satisfactory evidences of good teaching in one situation and not in another. 
A third factor which makes comparative studies practically impossible is 
that different general patterns of instruction serve, in part, different pur- 
poses. It is not fruitful to compare experimentally “problem-project" 
methods with “recitation” methods, since different purposes are served by 
the two types. A more productive metliod of determining the worth of 
general patterns is to analyze them in terms of valid psychological prin- 
ciples and to scrutinize the demonstrable results. 

Some differences in individual abilities among teachers can be deter- 
mined. An investigation of teaching efficiency by Lancelot shows tliat the 
effect of the instructional procedures of designated teachers upon the 
efficiency of the pupils’ later learning can be measured with some preci- 
sion. Pupils who had preliminary mathematics courses with some instruc- 
tors did consistently better in advanced courses than those trained by other 
instructors. One instructor, who was a hopeless failure teaching freshmen, 
was accidentally discovered to be the most efficient of all the group in 
teaching seniors.^® 

*0 William H Lancelot, “A Study of Teaching Efficiency as Indicated by Certain 
Permanent Outcomes,” first essay in ifhe Measurement of Teaching Efficiency (New 
York, Macmillan, 1935). 
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Another set of studies, directed at determining the effect of class size 
on learning, yielded incidentally some important facts concerning teaching 
ability. First, it was clear that classroom methods and techniques neces- ! 
sarily differ between large and small classes, even though the general 
principles are the same. Second, some individuals developed and utilized 
methods fitted to large classes, achieving as good results as did other indi- 
viduals with small classes and methods applicable thereto. Third, and very 
interesting, some teachers were unable to acquire control of the methods 
suitable to large classes even when those methods were available. This 
would seem to show that there are important differences between persons 
in their ability to do given describable types of teaching. Some persons do 
suitable work with small classes but not with large; others do just as well 
with much larger classes. The data did not show whether those expert with 
large classes could teach small groups as well.^’^ 

Probably the most extensive investigation of teaching ability is Barr’s 
effort to determine characteristic differences between good and poor 
teachers.^^ Forty-seven teachers of social studies in high school deemed 
to be superior, and forty-seven deemed well below average in teaching skill 
were studied over a long period and by means of several techniques. 
Detailed stenographic records were made; trained observers studied the 
teachers at work; various time charts were made; the teachers analyzed 
their own work, Practically every conceivable act and every expression of 
teacher and pupil were considered, about thirty-seven factors in all. The 
following fragmentary samples are illustrative: 

Characteristic comments made by poor teachers but not by good teachers. 

Are you working hard? . . . Aren’t you ever going to learn that word? . . . Any- 
thing wrong? . . . Don’t get too noisy . . . Don’t let this go over your heads . . . 

Go on . . . Everyone sit up straight, please . . . I’m afraid you are confused ... I 
shouldn’t agree with you . . . Indeed . . . Speak up . . . Next topic . . . No, that’s 
wrong . . . Yes, that’s right . . . Oh, dear, don’t you know that . . . Oh, sit 
down . . . Say something . . . and so on, through neaily one hundred expressions. 

Characteristic comments made by good teachers but not used by poor teach- 
ers. Aha, there’s a new idea . . . Are you going to accept that answer? I should 
like more proof . . . Ask the class . . . But there is another point . . . Can you 
prove your statement? . . . Can you supply a better word? . . . Does that answer 
the question? . . . Don’t you really think you could? . . . Give a concrete ex- 

21 Earl Hudelson, Class Size at the College Level (Minneapolis, Univ. of Minnesota 
Press, 1928). This study contains a summary of similar studies prior to 1928. 

Dora V. Smith, Class Size in High School English (Minneapolis, Univ. of Minnesota 
Press, 1931). 

Margaret McGuiie, Experimental Adaptations of Teaching Procedures to Large 
Geometry Classes. Unpublished mateiial, Univ. of Minnesota. Referred to in Hudel- 
son’s monograph, also in bulletin of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

22 A S Barr, Characteristic Differences in the Teaching Performance of Good and 
Poor Teachers of the Social Studies (Bloomington, 111., Public School Publishing Co., 
1929). 

28 Ibid., pp. 39-48. 
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ample ... I am not quite clear on that, think a moment . . , I’m afraid that ques- 
tion cannot be settled . , . Let’s stick to the question . . . Now be careful . . . Now 
where did you find that? . . . Probably my question was not a good one . . . and 
so on, through a long list 

Poor teachers, almost without exception, make some form of textbook as- 
signment; twenty-one of them merely made a page-to-page assignment; ten 
supplemented the textbook with questions and special topics. The majority of 
good teachers used some form of assignment other than the textbook assignment; 
seven used the problem-project assignment; and two used the unit assignment. 
Where good teachers did use the textbook assignment it was always supple- 
mented by topics, questions, or references; ten, for example, used a form of 
running comment upon the chief topics. No good teacher made merely a page- 
to-page assignment. 

Poor teachers made, according to the early data, far more assignments 
than did the good teachers, but took much less time in the making. The 
good teachers were evidently making fewer assignments, each one cover- 
ing a topic or unit of respectable size and taking some time to develop. 

Poor teachers asked more fact and fewer thought questions than did the 
good teachers, and answered more questions for individual pupils. Good 
teachers referred more questions to the group and used pupil questions as 
the basis for discussion. 

Naturally, there was much overlap between the activities of poor and of 
good teachers. Final results showed that there were no critical factors, that 
is, factors which appear exclusively with either poor or good teachers. 
Nevertheless, there were characteristics which did appear more consistently 
with one group. The good teachers were superior in: 

1. Ability to stimulate interest. 

2. Wealth of comraentarial statements. 

3. Attention to pupil’s recitation. 

4. Topical or problem-project organization of subject-matter. 

5. Well-developed assignments. 

6. Frequent use of illustrative materials. 

7. A well-established examination procedure. 

8. Effective methods of appraising pupils’ work. 

9. Freedom from disciplinary difiScuIties. 

10. Knowledge of subject matter. 

11. Conversational manner in teaching. 

12. Frequent use of pupils’ experiences. 

13. An appreciative attitude (as evidenced by nods, comments, and smiles). 

14. Skill in asking questions. 

15. Definite study helps. 

16. Socialized class procedures. 

17. Willingness to experiment. 

Even though no critical factors were found, the small contributing differ- 
ences are significant. Teaching is a complex, variable performance, success 
in which is attained through the skillful combination of many subsidiary 
items as indicated above. 
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Recent studies show superiority of democratic methods. Older studies 
on the effectiveness of democratic methods in teaching are summarized in 
two volumes referred to earlier: Leonard and Eurich, An Evaluation oj 
Modern Education; and Chamberlin and others, Did They Succeed in 
College? Graham has produced evidence showing significant growth in 
democratic attitudes and behavior patterns in children taught by teachers 
using participatory democratic methods. Fawcett has shown that a high- 
school class in geometry taught by participatory, sharing methods instead 
of by the usual method knows as much subject matter as fellow students 
who “covered the text.” The students taught by democratic methods were 
definitely superior in achievement and use of habits of thinking and in 
transfer of these skills to otlier situations. Thelen tried the democratic, 
sharing methods with a freshman chemistry class on the college level. 
Students in the experimental section knew more subject matter than those 
who went through the textbook and manual method and were quite su- 
perior in thinking skills, particularly critical analysis. The extensive study 
by Giles some years ago is widely known. A very recent study de- 
scribes the use of democratic methods not only with students but with 
parents and teachers in attacking a community problem. Other samples 
may be found in Alberty’s volume on tlie curriculum and in Stiles and 
Dorsey,®" Democratic Teaching in Secondary Schools. 

The preparation of college teachers at long last beginning to receive 
attention. The bulk of available material on the preparation of teachers 
deals with teachers in the elementary and secondary schools Special prep- 
aration for college teaching has, for definite reasons, been neglected in the 
past. Today we recognize the absolute necessity for exploration of this 

area. „ i. 

The ancient cliche, “if you know your subject you can teach it, has 
blocked thought even in the face of incontrovertible observable evidence 
to the contrary. “Teachers are born, not made” is another piece of folklore 
widely held but nonetheless based on simple ignorance and upon an 
erroneous concept of learning. The acclaim which greeted Barzun s 


Alva W. Graham. “Do Teachers Who Use Democratic Methods Develop Demo- 
cratic Attitudes?” Elementary School Journal ^46). pp. 

25 Harold P. Fawcett, The Nairn e of Proof, Thirteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics (New York, Teacheis College. Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Columbia Umv., 1938). . - 

80 Herbert A. Thelen, "A Methodological Study of the Learning of Chemical Con- 
cepts and Ceitain Abilities to Think Critically m Freshman Chemistry. Journal of 
Experimental Education (September, 1944), pp. 53-75. 

87 H. H. Giles, Teacher Pupil Planning (New Yoik, H^per, 1941) . 

28 Louis M. Klein, “A Different Kind of High School P.T.A., School Board Journal, 

Harold \lberty, Reorganizing the High School Curiiculum (New York, Mac- 

““o^LinX^ J^^StflS’and Mattie F. Dorsey, Democratic Teaching in Secondary 
Schools (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1951). 
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Teacher in America indicates that this simple error is widely accepted. 
The intricate, intensely personal processes of stimulating learners can no 
more be done by uninformed “born” practitioners than can surgery, diag- 
nostic medicine, or engineering. No one claims that training alone can 
make a teacher, nor denies the necessity for certain spiritual, clearly per- 
sonal attributes. 

The feeblest effort at preparation for college teachers is represented by 
a few “counseling” conferences, or by a series of lectures given toward the 
end of graduate study.®^ The assumption is that the well-educated grad- 
uate student can be given a few verbal descriptions of teaching aims, 
materials, and processes and thus be fitted to teach. Central planning in 
terms of needs and actualities is practically never found; hence there is 
no central core around which the lectures are integrated. The lectures are 
often related only by temporal sequence and in that they are delivered 
from the same rostrum. A random collection of desultory pronouncements 
results, often with internal contradictions. A few of the individual lectures 
constitute prima facie evidence that teachers cannot be prepared this way — 
certain of the persons giving the lectures are quite innocent of any knowl- 
edge concerning learning or teaching 

Two recent summaries ^2 show that makeshift practices are now rela- 
tively infr equent and that far more adequate programs are emerging. 
Practically everything now deemed essential in preparing teachers for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools is receiving attention. It is particularly 
gratifying to note that not only are formal courses being tried, but appren- 
tice teaching is being given serious trial. The personal characteristics of 
teachers are being analyzed. 

College teachers themselves have traditionally ignored or disregarded 
with contempt proposals for either analysis of teaching or preparation for 
it. Writing by professors has been confined to a few excellent inspirational 
books about teaching. Currently, an encouraging change of attitude seems 
to be developing. Gilbert Highet has given us, in The Art of Teaching/^ 
a superb piece of writing and an example of scholarship in the very best 
sense of that word. His chapter on “Great Teachers and Their Pupils” 
should be read by every teacher from nursery school to the graduate level. 
Highet’s discussion of actual teaching methods applies best to an extremely 

81 Bernice B. Cronkhite, ed., A Handbook {or College Teachers (Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1950). Probably the only sample of these lectures series in print. 

8 2 Fred J. Kelly, Toward Better College Teaching (Washington, D. C., Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, 1950). 

, ed., Improving College Instruction (Washington, D. C., American Council 

on Education, 1951). 

The first of Kelly’s reports above contains good summaries of new developments 
in the country. The latter volume contains the lectures and discussions at the Chicago 
Conference, December, 1950. Good general ideas but not so good on specific develop 
ments as the first report 

8 2 New Yoik, Knopf, 1950. 
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limited area in which able students deal with systematic materials, and 
could not be applied generally. The entire volume, however, is replete with 
discussions, both wise and charming, of the subtle emotional and personal 
aspects of teaching which do apply everywhere. Robert Ulich has presented 
a balanced and scholarly chapter “On the Education of Teachers” in his 
recent volume Crisis and Hope in American Education.^* The skillfully 
written summary is one of the best over-all general statements available. 
Reference is largely to teachers below college level, but the application to 
college level is explicit in places and implicit everywhere. Marie Rasey pre- 
sents, in This is Teaching,^’' an account of classroom metlrods which lies 
at the pole opposite those presented by Dr. Highet. The actual conversa- 
tions are reported almost verbatim. Certain readers dislike the conversa- 
tional style and express annoyance at the slow development of ideas and 
the changes of attitude, But that is exactly what happens in real learning. 
The college teacher has been the most naive of all in believing that his 
students learned the substance contained in his lectures and at the rate of 
his procedure. Difficult reading or not, Rasey’s book presents a type of 
teaching which will inevitably pervade more and more classrooms. The 
teacher is a member of the learning group, often only a consultant. The 
content of the course develops in terms of the interests and backgrounds of 
the students, but with due regard for the systematic organization of mate- 
rials and modes of thinking within the area being studied. Harold Taylor’s 
Essays in Teaching *= is a vigorous and forthright treatment of college 
teaching as conceived by the moderns, breaking sharply with traditional 
concepts. 

Teacher domination versus pupil freedom. The rise of modern or pro- 
gressive education precipitated a long-continued argument about domina- 
tion and freedom in the classroom. Learning the fundamentals, discipline, 
and obedience to authority were stressed by one group; the child-centered 
school, freedom, and creative activity by the other. There is, as we shall 
see, no real opposition between these sets of terms 

Oversimplifying and exaggerating for the sake of emphasis, we may say 
that one group seems to believe that learning takes place only under the 
thumb of the teacher. Learning for them is dominated and directed by the 
teacher The teacher, as the wise adult, plans the route and, with varying 
degrees of domination or compulsion, sees to it that the pupil follows that 
route. The cultural inheritance, organized into subjects, is the core and 
system of organization. 

The other group seems to believe that learning will take place only if 
the learner is free. Remove stimulation, guidance, and teacher participa- 
tion; let the natural impulses of children find expression, and learnmg will 

Boston, The Beacon Press, 1951. 

New York, Harper, 1950. 

3 8 New York, Harper, 1950. 
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result. This group “views with alarm” any type of teacher participation. 
The needs and purposes of the learners, refined little if at all by teacher 
participation, are the core and system of organization. 

A balanced view. The foregoing extremes are found today usually in 
the writings of lay critics. The professional teacher has long since achieved 
a view on teacher participation and pupil freedom which is practical and 
technically sound. This view has been stated several times in different 
connections in preceding chapters. Spontaneous and vivid learning pur- 
poses are to be seized. The teacher is also to set the stage and stimulate 
learning. The teacher is not to be at the mercy of immature purposes, but 
will guide learning in terms of pupil maturity and socially desirable results. 
As Dewey said, there is no sense in having an experienced, mature adult 
around if he is not to aid the less experienced, immature learner to 
progress.®’’ 

The real danger is not in adult participation, but in too much of it, or 
the wrong kind, in the undue interruption of on-going learning activities. 
It is very easy to mterrupt and to dominate. Often so much teaching goes 
on that no learning can take place. It is unquestionable, however, that wise 
stimulation and guidance are necessary to learning. Teacher activity is to 
stimulate learning activity. The nature of learning activity will then deter- 
mine teacher activity. 

The crux: Guidance without domination. As indicated many times in 
previous pages, the good teacher stimulates, encourages, participates in, 
and guides the learning activity of the pupil. In order to guide without 
dominating or coercing, the teacher needs two basic bodies of knowledge 
with the principles and techniques derivable therefrom. In addition, he 
must possess a poised, integrating personality himself, and he must sincerely 
believe in democracy. 

First, a teacher must have keen, reasonably accurate insight into what 
is taking place within the learner. Just what is happening within the mind 
and emotional nature of the students? Teachers (and parents) cannot ever 
be successful without a considerable degree of ability to see just what 
understandings, attitudes, and habitual tendencies are actually being ac- 
quired by the learner. Just what happens when a pupil reads a given 
paragraph, sees a picture, observes at first hand slum living conditions, 
listens to arguments on social justice, is “picked on” in the kindergarten 
play room, is reprimanded, is praised, listens to a lecture, participates in 
groups containing dominant and recessive children, and so on through ten 
thousand specific incidents? The adult is prone to interpret what happens 
within the pupil in terms of what the adult wishes, hopes, or demands will 
happen. The adult constantfy interprets the inner processes of the learner 


John Dewey, Experience and Education (New York, Macmillaii, 1938), pp. 33 ff. 
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in terms of his own adult reactions. The astounding unawareness mani- 
fested by some teachers of what actually happens within pupils under cer- 
tain teaching conditions is unbelievable to one who has not observed it. 
The subtle, delicate, almost uncanny insight into the minds and emotions 
of learners, whether children or adults, manifested by other teachers is also 
almost unbelievable. It is an entrancing experience to see the latter type of 
teacher adjust his procedures to the nuances of feeling and understanding 
within the learner. That is the subjective side. 

Second, a, teacher must have equally keen insight into the part played 
by the objective world of things and persons in bringing about these results 
within the learner, and into the effect the learner has upon the environ- 
ment. The teacher who sees how various types of experience, various types 
of surroundings, various specific aspects of the outside environment affect 
learning, can then manipulate that environment to secure natural effects 
without domination. We need not repeat the details which were set forth 
in Chapter 3 concerning the process and the results of interaction with the 
environment. 

The third requisite is -as -important as the required knowledge noted 
above. A balanced, integrating personality can achieve satisfactions in 
many ways without resorting to dominance over others. Insistence on 
domination nearly always results from lack of security, lack of good mental 
hygiene, and feelings of inferiority. 

- The fourth necessity is a sincere belief in democracy. This “means that 
the teacher will accept the uniqueness of each individual and aid each to 
develop his capacities, whatever they may be, in accord with socially desir- 
able ends and values. 

More immediate principles of guidance derivable from the foregoing are 
listed below. The list is not exhaustive and may be amplified. 


1. Begin with pupils’ own questions, problems, arguments, real-life activities; 

aid them in formulating their own purposes. _ 

2. Help them to adopt the accepted purposes of their own group, eventually 
the desirable purposes of their own society. 

3 Allow for democratic procedure in planning, developing ways and means, 
choosing and carrying on activities, so that each individual can suggest plans, 
contribute ideas, materials, and so forth The teacher as a part of the group also 
contributes ideas and lets pupils participate in judgmg her suggestions. Because 
of her longer view and more mature experience, she guides their purposing, 
planning, and activity beyond the immediate and the trivial. 

4. Welcome suggestions and buUd up a mutuality of purpose, aim, and 

5. Make the experience so vivid and so much a part of the learners lives 
that the experience itself suggests further purposes to be explored. 

6 Recognize the need for reevaluating goals and for changing them as they 
are approached, so that valuable guidance and growth can result. 

7. Provide opportunity for decisions to be made, allowing (within safe 
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limits) the individual to make his own; refrain from making decisions for 
learners. Accept mistakes as normal. 

8. Help each individual to recognize his assets and liabilities in terms of his 
possible contributions to group activities, to develop accordingly, and to accept 
satisfactions suitable to his own level of ability.®* 

Teaching is not a routine process: It is original, inventive, creative. 

Teaching is not a routine or rule-of-thumb process; it is a genuine intel- 
lectual adventure. The mechanical use of formulas and devices, slavish 
dependence upon methods and techniques recommended by training in- 
stitutions or by fellow teachers will not beget learning. Teaching demands 
instead the ability to adapt boldly, to invent, to create procedures to meet 
the ever changing demands of a given learning situation. Teaching de- 
mands continuous, imaginative anticipation of the mental processes of 
others, the ability to think quickly, to phrase questions and answers so as 
to stimulate thinking, the ability to keep intricate and subtle learning ac- 
tivities organized and moving toward a desirable outcome without at the 
same time dominating or coercing. Teaching necessitates a broad back- 
ground of technological information. 

Teaching cannot possibly be done on the basis of common sense or 
experience alone. A surgeon could not possibly learn how to operate for 
appendicitis on the basis of common sense and raw experience. Engineers 
do not build tunnels from two sides of a mountain to meet squarely in 
the middle on the basis of common sense or raw trial and error. To do 
either of these things on the basis of common sense or experience alone 
would result in many deaths and in huge waste of money. These things 
are done successfully on the basis of lengthy, difficult professional train- 
ing which includes a period of experience under guidance. Naturally, later 
experience and critical analysis of that experience play a large part in 
improving skill, but this experience and analysis are enlightened by the 
preparatory training in basic technology. Furthermore, there is demanded 
in addition the ability to make courageous adaptations of known pro- 
cedures to unexpected conditions and unusual variations, and the ability to 
invent new procedures. So it is with teaching. A teacher can no more teach 
little children to read on the basis of her common sense or uncritical ex- 
perience than can the surgeon operate or the engineer carry out projects. 
An even closer parallel can be drawn between the diagnosis of illness by 
the physician and the diagnosis of learning difficulty by the teacher. 

How then will the actual necessary ^iUs be developed? Largely through 
the resolute critical analysis of one’s own experience. This analysis is pos- 
sible only with teachers who see clearly that teaching is in fact dynamic 
instead of static, an exciting intellectual enterprise, and whose self-analysis 
is illuminated by adequate general and technological background. Teach- 

®* An excellent discussion similar to this one and expanding it somewhat will be 
found in Lindley J. Stiles and Mattie F. Dorsey, op. cit., pp. 256-259. 
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ing, more than most human activities, demands the use of judgment, 
imagination, initiative, and enthusiasm. Particularly does it demand the 
use of freely working, creative imagination. 

Teacher education lags but is undergoing improvement. A genuine 
tragedy of education — and it could be a very real tragedy for democracy — 
is that teacher education is still in crude, primitive form. Students prepar- 
ing to be physicians and surgeons take a series of necessary background 
courses in physiology, chemistry, biology, and anatomy; and they include 
a wide range of experiences during their interneship. Similarly, students 
preparing for engineering or architecture cannot be accepted without ade- 
quate preliminary work in various branches of physics and mathematics. 
There is also a period of work experience accompanying the theory, plus 
apprenticeship in the field. This training cannot be waived. The difficult 
work of these professions simply cannot be carried on, or even learned, 
without adequate background and without experiences to develop skills. 
Teaching is far more intricate than most professional operations. It is in 
fact one of the most difficult of all human activities if carried on success- 
fully. The necessary background is enormous — and largely missing. Train- 
ing in the skills is trivial in its insufficiency. Fortunately, this situation is 
keenly felt by leaders. The current upsurge of activity in the improvement 
of teacher training is one result. The extension of the older “practice teach- 
ing” into an interneship of respectable duration and responsibility is under 
way.^° The slow but steady upgrading of standards for teacher certification 
(except for emergency pressures resulting from depression and war) is 
another result. Teacher-training institutions are only slowly emerging from 
the competitive and political stage. Their long isolation from the life of 
the nation will disappear as they attempt to give their students experience 
with work and with life. There is a slowly growing insistence that admis- 
sion standards be sharply scrutinized. A few schools are exercising guid- 
ance during high school. A few actually reject applicants who are clearly 
unfitted for teaching through mental inability, emotional instability, or 
some other personality defect. (Low salaries and low public regard for 
teachers are serious obstacles to getting desirable candidates into teacher- 
training schools; hence retard the improvement of teacher training.) 

The schoolmen should contradict at every opportunity the assertion that 
the legal requirements for teachers’ certificates are too high, are a “racket” 
by means of which professional educators have protected their courses. 

8“ W. R. Rucker, An Analysis of Trends in Student Teaching. Unpublished Doctoral 
Dissertation, 1951, Harvard Graduate School of Education. 

I" See the many publications and activities of the Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Education; the work and publications of the National 
Association of Supervisors of Student Teaching; of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges; of the National Society of College Teachers of Education; bulletms 
containing the National Survey of the Education of Teachers; of the Research Division 
of the N.E.A., and of many regional associations, 
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First, the requirements in the most strict states are still pitifully inadequate. 
Second, there is no known instance of legislative campaigns by teacher- 
education institutions being directed at the inclusion of given courses or 
requirements. The constantly rising requirements (and they will go far 
higher) result from enlightened public opinion. Occasions have arisen, in 
fact, in which certain teacher-education institutions, far from protecting an 
existing lacket, were hard put to it to develop materials to meet new legal 
requirements. 

The foregoing criticism is sometimes voiced by superintendents inter- 
ested in securing teachers at low cost, often by an uninformed lay group, 
and quite often by liberal arts professors. Conflict with the latter group is 
lessening, however, as the advantages of interaction are realized. No less 
a leader than President Conant of Harvard has suggested that professional 
educators and liberal arts faculties cease fighting over their differences and 
get together on the many points of agreement. Competent professors of 
education are thoroughly respectful of scholarship in the arts and sciences. 
Many references in this volume and throughout the literature indicate the 
very great use made by schools of education of the new advances in an- 
thropology, biology, sociology, medicine, literary interpretation, historical 
interpretation, and in many other fields. Schools of education can make 
important contributions to any departments in the colleges which have 
achieved an intellectual maturity sufficient to understand the importance 
for their own survival of the study of education. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

The first five questions are designed to stimulate discussion among beginning 
students without teaching experience; experienced students may read these for 
general effect without stopping to answer in detail. 

1. A teacher complains that her pupils It may be, of course, that she 

are dumb. They answer in monosyllables, fail actually has a dull group; how- 
to prepare or do outside reading, turn in be- evei, what other explanations 

lated and slovenly papers. The teacher is might be possible? 

earnest, works hard, prepares carefully, asks 
many questions, tries to arouse interest and 
enthusiasm in the pupils. 

2. A professor describing one of his owm Organize arguments showing that 

class periods stated that a point in the lecture the professor was wholly, par- 

aroused immediate questions from the class. tially, or not at all right. 

The students asked for information, began 
citing illustrations pro and con, arguing en- 
thusiastically among themselves. “But I soon 
put a stop to that,” said the professor. “I 
told them that if they wanted to talk, to talk 
to me . . . that I would not tolerate such dis- 
cussions among members of the class.” 
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3. A high-school student handed in volu- 
minous and carefully outlined book reviews. 
The work took a long time and was care- 
fully done. The teacher asked the student if 
he had gained from the books any new ideas 
which he might use in his everyday affairs. 
He asked, in a friendly way, just what was 
the benefit to be derived from the lengthy 
outlines. The boy stared blankly and was 
quite disappointed in not receiving a top 
grade. 


What made the boy feel that 
such repot ts were the proper 
thing? 

Wherein did his present teacher 
probably differ from previous 
teachers? 


What is the significance of this 
little story for learning and 
teaching? 


4. Certain professors decry courses in 
“principles of teaching” by asking, “How 
can you train teachers in general?” They 
contend that we must train them specifically 
to teach English, to teach arithmetic, or to 
teach in the kindergarten. They profess not 
to believe that there aie any general prin- 
ciples applying to such diverse things as 
teaching analytic geometry and teaching 
first-grade reading. 


On the basis of your own limited 
observation, what do you 
think about it? 

Are there principles of learning 
and teaching which might be 
important at any age and in 
any subject? If you think not, 
tell why. If you think so, then 
describe or define or illustrate 
in your own words. 


5. Consider two teachers, one teaching 
a dog to jump through a hoop and the other 
teaching a boy how to multiply. Grant that 
in each case the teaching is soundly and 
expertly done. 


Wherein might principles and 
piocedures be alike? Wherein 
widely different^ (Complete 
answers are impossible at this 
stage. Valuable and prelimi- 
nary analysis, however, can be 
made by the student.) 


The following group of seven questions calls for fuithei analysis than that 
demanded by the foregoing. Experienced teachers may start discussion with 
these. 


6. A certain proportion of college pro- 
fessors is often heard to say, “if you know 
your subject you can teach it.” They usually 
add that courses in education or in principles 
of teaching are useless. 


Cite evidences from your own 
experience as a student show- 
ing the tiuth or error of this 
view. 

List the piobable leasons why 
this statement is made by 
those who do make it. 


1. It is often said of some professors, 
“He is a notable scholar, he certainly knows 
his subject, but he cannot teach.” Students 
phrase it, “He can’t put it over.” 


Explain in some detail what is 
meant by these statements. 

How do you explain such a situ- 
ation? 


What suggestions can you make 
for remedying it? 
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8. The graduates of a certain college What explanations may he ad- 
possess an excellent mastery of the subject vanced? Make several points. 
matter within their major and minor fields 

of study. They seem to have unlimited fa- 
miliarity with and grasp of the content, both 
of the texts and of the lectures. These 
students, however, did unusually poor prac- 
tice teaching. They manifested little imagi- 
nation, little ingenuity, and no creativity. 

They were quite unable to stimulate or guide 
learning. Two who had taken honors in his- 
tory failed miserably in teaching history in 
their practice period 

9. School superintendents often complain that the teachers of, say, mathe- 
matics or history whom they employ know the subject matter from A to Z, but 
they know little about the learners and care less. Why should superintendents 
complain about this? 

10. A man directing athletic teams is called a “coach” instead of a “teacher." 
What is the difference between teaching and coaching? the likeness? 

11. Why do some excellent athletes, expert performers in baseball or foot- 
ball, make poor coaches? Why do some mediocre players make excellent 
coaches’ 

12. Would it be best for an inexperienced teacher to begin by analyzing 
and/or imitating an expert teacher; by studying the nature of the learning process 
and method principles based thereon; or by beginning to teach, thus learning 
by experience? 

The final group of nine questions carries the discussion toward some general 
conclusions. 

13. A pupil says he does not want to learn. Another says he will not learn. 
The teacher is the guide and director of learning, but is she concerned if there 
IS no learning process going on to direct? 

14. Make a list of the chief difficulties or weaknesses of teaching as you saw 
it in high school or college. 

15. Make a similar list of the chief merits and strengths of teaching as you 
saw it in high school or college. 

16. Everyone entering teaching expects to engage in the preparation of 
lessons. Not everyone realizes that he will have to engage also in a large number 
of other activities in addition to the preparation of lessons. Make a list of im- 
portant acuvities in which you think you may have to engage, directly or in- 
directly connected with teaching. 

J 7. Someone has said, “The best teacher is she who teaches least.” What 
does this mean? Do you agree or disagree? 

18. If a teacher is concerned not with getting a student to memorize but to 
respond variously, what are some of the traditional teacher activities that should 
disappear? Some new ones that might be given a larger place, particularly in 
high school and in college? 

19. What significance, if any, do you attach to the generally accepted view 

that teaching in the elementary grades, particularly in the primary, is done 
better than in the secondary school, and that college teaching is more poorlv 
done than either? Make several points. s 
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20. Courses using this text are often entitled “Principles of Teaching.” In 
many schools they are called “Methods of Teaching.” What might the differ- 
ence be? Why do you suppose some schools use one emphasis; some, the other? 

21. There are many genuinely excellent teachers and a large number of good 
average ones. Their techniques are, however, susceptible to great improvement. 
In addition, there are scores of genuinely poor and incompetent teachers. Why 
is teaching, in general, not too expertly done? Outline several methods of attach 
upon the problem. 

EXERCISES AND REPORTS 

1 . A small committee should analyze a collection of studies dealing with de- 
sirable personality qualities for teachers. Construct a composite list which is 
compact but adequate. 

2. An individual or small committee should construct a check list or rating 
card covering the teacher and her technique. (Students are advised that the 
rating of teachers in terms of a formal check list is not good practice today. 
Check lists are used as diagnostic instruments and as bases for discussion. 
Experienced teachers cooperate with supervisors in setting up standards and lists. 
The construction of such a list is, therefore, a good exercise.) 

3. Make a series of observations in a classroom or classrooms and report 
upon the specific devices used by skillful teachers for exercising leadership 
without dominance. Report similarly on those who dominate where it is not at 
all necessary. (Protect all concerned by avoiding the use of names.) 

Experienced teachers can report upon their own difficulties and growing skill 
here. 
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Summary and Stock-Taking Based on 
Parts I and II 


Instructors using the first edition of this volume have suggested that a 
resume and general discussion is valuable at this point. The following out- 
line and discussion-question list is supplied. The first outline ^ gets ahead 
of the story a little, in order to indicate the relation between what we know 
about the learner and the appropriate setting for learning 


The Learner 

1. The learner, like all living or- 
ganisms, is a unitary, integrating 
whole. The whole person comes to 
school, bringing mind, body, and 
emotions. 

2. The learner, like any other liv- 
ing organism, seeks always to maintain 
equilibrium or balance. 


3. The learner is a goal-seeking or- 
ganism, pursuing purposes in order to 
satisfy needs, thus to maintain equi- 
librium. 


4. The learner is an active, behav- 
ing, exploratory individual. 


The Setting for Learning 

1. The desirable setting for learn- 
ing with functional learning ex- 
periences will provide for natural 
integration of feeling-doing-thinking. 


2. Desiiable learning experiences 
will provide opportunity for success 
in meeting needs and solving problems, 
but will also provide constant challenge 
to go beyond the immediate situation. 

3. The desirable setting for learn- 
ing will be dominated by purpose and 
goal set up by the learner or group 
of learners, either by themselves or 
with appropiiate guidance from the 
total group including the teacher. 

4. The process of learning is doing, 
reacting, undergoing. 

The setting must provide freedom 
to explore, to construct, to question, 
to differ, to make mistakes; freedom 
to develop creative contributions. The 
limits of freedom are democratic com 
trols, rights of others, and good taste. 


1 This outline also appears in the volume Gwup Process in Physical Education (New 
York, Harpe.-, 1951) to which the writer was a contributing author and editor. 
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SUMMARY OF PARTS I AND II 


The Learner The Setting for Learning 

5. The learner has a pattern and 5. Widely different, varied types of 
rhythm of growth peculiar to the in- learning experiences should be pro- 
dividual. Notable differences exist be- vided, adaptable to levels of maturity, 
tween individuals, in speed of learning, to different rates, interests, abilities, 
energy output, depth of feeling, facility and so forth. 

of insight. 

6. The learner comes to school with 6. The purposes and experiences 

a personality, a set of aims and values, used should arise out of and be con- 
social habits. tinuous with the life of the learner. 

The family background and social 
class pressures, as well as the indi- 
viduality of the learner, must be taken 
into account. 

The experiences must possess maxi- 
mum lifelikeness for the learner, must 
be socially desirable. 

7. Learners need sympathetic guid- 
ance while building intelligence and 
personality within their own experi- 
ences. They need protection from 
experiences in which they could not 
yet act intelligently; protection from 
fears and anxieties; protection suffi- 
cient to ensure security and status with 
both adults and peers; plus challenge 
to grow, to conquer problems, to de- 
velop self-reliance. The learner needs 
guidance from adults who know and 
understand the problems of a growing 
personality; who see learning as a 
developmental process. 

The adult guide will stimulate and 
guide without dominating or coercing. 

8. The learner is a social animal, 8. The setting must provide many 
if normal, and naturally seeks activities varied opportunities to work in the 

involving other persons. “we” relationship, developing even- 

tually into self-directed group activity. 

The whole range of interactive 
human relationships, the cooperative 
group process, is essential to the de- 
velopment of mature socialized per- 
sonality. 

The Principles or Characteristics of Learning 

1. The learning process is experiencing, doing, reacting, undergoing. 

2. The process goes forward through a wide variety of experiences and 
subject matters which are unified around a core of purpose. 

3. The learning experience, to be of maximum value, must possess lifelike- 
ness for the learner. 


7. The learner is immature in re- 
lation to adult standaids, though he 
may be quite mature within his peer 
group. 
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4. The learning experience, initiated by need and purpose, is likely to be 
motivated continuously by its own incompleteness, though extrinsic motives may 
sometimes be necessary. 

5. The learning process and its products are conditioned by heredity and 
environment. 

6. The learning process and the achievement of its products are materially 
affected by individual differences among the learners. 

7. The learning process proceeds most effectively when the experiences 
and the desired outcomes are carefully adjusted to the maturity of the learners. 
(The presence of many errors in learning is usually, though not always, an in- 
dication that the experience is too difficult for the given level of maturity.) 

8. The learning process proceeds best when the learner has knowledge of 
his status and progress. 

9. The learning process in operation is a functional unity of several pro- 
cedures which may be separated arbitrarily for discussion. 

10. The learning products are also interrelated functionally but may be dis- 
cussed sepal ately. 

11. The learning process proceeds most effectively under that type of guid- 
ance which stimulates and guides without dominating or coercing. 

12. The learning products are patterns of action, values, meanings, attitudes, 
appreciations, abilities, skills. 

13. The learning products accepted by given learners are those which satisfy 
a need, which are useful and meaningful to the learners. 

14. The learning products are perfected through a series of discrete, identi- 
fiable experiences. 

15. The learning products are incorporated into the learnei’s personality 
slowly and gradually in some instances, and with relative rapidity in others. 

16. The learning products, when properly achieved, are complex and adapt- 
able, not simple and static. 

The Growth Processes of the Learner 

1. The growth of living organisms is controlled in part by heredity, in part 
by environment. 

2. Growth, in general, is an orderly, progressive differentiation out of the 
original organismic pattern. Growth in general is regular and even instead of 
saltatory and irregular, except as noted in No. 4 below. 

3. Growth in individuals, in general, maintains the pace at which it starts. 
Exceptions are noted in No. 4 below. 

4. Growth shows oscillations in rate at various ages and levels, between the 
sexes, and for various aspects of growth. 

5. Growth oscillations in rate and amount are more rapid and intense the 
earlier the physiological changes of adolescence appear. 

6. Growth in a given individual may vary greatly from the average, but will 
be in accordance with the general laws. 

7. Growth of various items proceeds at differential rates; maturity is achieved 
at different times; but these differentials are subordinate to the general laws. 

8. Growth irregularities, in the sense of variations from expectancy, do 
occur and may be either positive or negative. 

The various growth studies disagree on the causation of these variations. 
It is not known positively whether certain types of irregularity are primarily 
owing to innate factors and certain others to environmental influences, In 
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many given individual cases the immediate causes are only too obvious 
Various congenital factors clearly affect the individual’s mental and emo- 
tional growth and stability. In others, any of several environmental factors 
are clearly involved. In given individual cases, especially with school chil- 
dren, efforts to diagnose causative factors may yield very helpful data for 
the further guidance of the child. Further research is needed on causes. 

9. Growth, in general, is rounded rathei than uneven. 

The factors are correlated positively with each other and do not ordi- 
narily follow a pattern of compensation. Again, the growth studies are not 
conclusive. The correlations which exist are positive but low. Predictions 
concerning one element based on growth in another are uncertain. Some 
studies indicate an appreciable correlation between mental and physical 
growth; others do not. One study does show that boys and girls with early 
maximum-growth ages, and hence a more intense period of growth, do tend 
to be brighter than boys and girls whose maximum-growth ages are later 
and whose intensity of growth is not so great. ^ It also shows that there is 
no mental lag or inertia during the adolescent spurt or period of intense 
physical growth. Children do just as well in scholastic achievement and in 
mental tests during these periods as during periods of less intense physical 
growth. Scholastic slumps cannot be laughed off because “the child is 
growing so fast.” 

While the facts are not all in, it will probably be wise not to accept poor 
work in spelling and arithmetic from students who do quite well in history 
and geography. The former must be taught more effectively. It is rarely 
true that a pupil can do well in everything but “just cannot do arithmetic.” 
It is more likely that arithmetic was poorly taught or was introduced in 
advance of maturation and readiness. The marked variations in perfonn- 
ance of many specialists, expert in one field and poor in others, are usually 
owing to training. 

Special Note on the Periods of Growth 

The periods or levels of growth — ^infancy, early childhood, preadolescence, 
and adolescence — have been well summarized in many compact summaries and 
in whole volumes. Detailed discussion is omitted here, first, because the materials 
are readily accessible, and second, because many students will have studied the 
growth periods in other courses. Students without this background should do 
outside reading, with perhaps class report summaries. 

The phrase “periods of levels of growth” should not be misinterpreted to mean 
that there are sharply disjunctive periods or levels, clearly distinguishable from 
each other. Growth in the main is even, regular, and continuous. Levels can be 
discerned, however, within the growth continuum. The physical, mental, and 

2 W. F. Dearborn and John W. M. Rothney, Predicting the Child's Development 
(Cambridge, Mass., Sci-Art Publishers, 1941). Use index and table of contents. 
See also Willard C. Olson. Child Development (Boston, Heath, 1949), Ch. 3. 
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social chai actenstics of childien of three are quite drffeient from those of youths 
of thirteen, or young people of twenty-three. The information possessed by 
children of three and thnteen obviously differs greatly. Similarly with interests 
and attitudes. Things which enthrall and motivate children of five are looked 
upon with condescension by those of fifteen. The implications for education are 
fundamental. 

EXERCISES AND REPORTS FOR THE SUMMARY 

1. Suppose that the educators managmg the elementary and secondary 
schools you attended had been able to utilize all that we now know about the 
characteristics of the learner and of the desirable scttmg for learning. Organize 
a report showing changes which might have been made in: general policy, ad- 
ministration, cuniculum, methods of teaching, grouping promotion, examining 
and marking, or any other factor. Be specific. 

2 Make a series of observations m classrooms. List and comment upon any 
specific incidents and practices which seem to be clear-cut efforts to proceed 
in accordance with the facts about the learner and the setting for learning. Do 
the same for illustration of violations of the facts. 

3. Proceed as m 1 and 2, now using the “laws” of learning as the factois on 
which to base changes; to observe m the classroom. Select any law or set of two 
or three from either school. Pay particular attention to maturation, insight, 
readiness. 

4. Attempt a forecast into the future. What probable future developments 
can you see resulting from better understanding of: the organismic concept, the 
principles of learning (any selected one or related group of several) , the desirable 
setting for learning? 

5. Students who have not had courses in child psychology, psychology of 
adolescence, or equivalents will profit greatly from the following exercise. 
Those with adequate background may omit it. 

Compile for class distribution lists of characteristics of early childhood, or 
of the pre-adolescent period, or of adolescence, or of any designated level of 
growth. The characteristics will usually be in terms of behaviors (individual and 
social) and/or interests and/or achievements. The literature is extensive and 
easily available. Lists may be constructed by individuals or by small committees. 

The educational implications may be developed m class discussion. 




= Part III ' ' ■ 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
SETTING FOR LEARNING 


(Utilizing either traditional or modern principles) 

A TEACHER must have some idea of the course of events likely to occur 
when he steps before a class to participate in and to guide learning activi- 
ties. This is true whether the teacher plans in advance or plans coopera- 
tively with the learning group. What guidance exists for a teacher who is 
about to organize a teaching-learning situation? 

Two general theories of education, with accompanying organizations 
for teaching, appear in oor schools. Briefly, the two general theories of 
education are (a) the subject-matter-centered, often called the formal or 
traditional, and (b) the learner-centered, often called the informal or 
modern. The distinction is obviously one of emphasis, but is nonetheless of 
basic importance. The real center is neither in the subject matter nor the 
learner. It is in the setting for learning. The term community centered has 
been suggested, but this term suffers from the same limitations as the other 
two. The subject matter, the learners, the community, and all of the per- 
sons and materials involved in education are included in a learning situa- 
tion. The working teacher may lean toward one or the other of the two 
factors, subject matter or learner, though it goes without saying that all the 
other factors must be taken into account. 

The general organizations for teaching accompanying each are (a) the, 
assign-study-recite-test procedure and (b) the unit. A serious mistake is 
made if the theories and organizations are placed in opposition to each 
other. Each has a use. The tendency to regard “traditional” and “assign- 
study-recite-test” as equivalent, to regard “modern” and the “unit” as 
equivalent, are quite natural errors. First, the older theory and practice 
have been continued in use in schoolrooms where better methods were 
available. Contrasts derogatory to the older methods were inevitable. The 
older methods, hence, came quite naturally to be identified as “traditional” 
or “formal” or “outdated.” Second, the older organization based on assign- 
ments deteriorated in many secondary schools and colleges into a grotesque 
321 
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caricature of teaching. Again notable mprovements were available and 
were ignored. Third, the miraculous success of functional units based on 
new knowledge about learning, properly developed by competent teachers, 
contributed to the “either-or” error. 

The facts are quite clear. The assign-study-recite-test procedure can be 
thoroughly modernized and used where it is appropriate. The unit, on the 
other hand, in the hands of superficial individuals, can be just as cut-and- 
dried as the most "traditional” methods. 

The real necessities are, first, to rid each theory and practice of errors of 
misinterpretation, and second, to use each in its appropriate place. 

Brief summary of reasons and principles basic to each theory. The 
older theory and practice was inherited from the days when elementary 
education consisted of die bare rudiments of the three R’s given to the 
children of the masses; when the liberal subjects followed by professional 
training were available only to the selected few from the socially favored 
classes. Education was naively “preparation for life.” Adult thinking 
dominated the aim, the course of study, and the teaching process. The 
learner, his nature, interests, needs, the differences between individual 
learners, were ruthlessly subjugated to the adult-centered and adult- 
enforced education. 

The new theory and practice developed out of the great extension of the 
concept of democracy, and the great body of new knowledge about living 
organisms and their growth produced by research in biology, psychology, 
medicine, and psychiatry. Cultural anthropologists gave new impetus to 
modern views by revelations regarding group life and development. The 
profound change in our social order produced by the rise of the masses 
and the extension of technology also contributed. The current philosophic 
emphasis on less speed, on time to learn, on time to meditate and con- 
template are factors. Many details have been included in previous chapters. 
The effects will be demonstrated in immediately following chapters. 

The proper placement and use of each theory and practice. A sum- 
mary statement of the use of each theory and practice may be given here 
before proceeding to more detailed analysis. 

The education of little children, of beginners on almost any level, and in the 
area of general education, will proceed best as the most effective types of units 
are utilized by teachers. 

The education of students who can learn through reading, who are mature 
enough to learn through abstractions, and who are entermg upon areas of 
specialization, will proceed properly through the modern and improved version 
of assign-study-recite-test. 

Even in the special subjects, units can be organized with effect, par- 
ticularly on the early levels. The assignment procedure becomes more 
effective and economical on the upper levels. Overlap of various types 
exists, as will be seen later. 
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One error made by uninformed administrators and teachers is the naive 
effort to deny validity either to the old or to the new procedure. Lack of 
information plus immature wishful thinking is responsible. Many resort, 
particularly with respect to the new, to that last refuge of the incompetent 
thinker: “It’s all theory; it won’t work in practice.” They fail to realize 
that “it” is working already in countless hundreds of elementary class- 
rooms, in many core curriculums in secondary schools. 

A second and more serious blunder is to brush the problem aside with 
the assertion that no real difference exists, and that the same results can 
be achieved by either ipethod. The difference is basic and irreconcilable; 
no mere difference between formulas is involved, no mere difference in 
classroom devices. The results achieved are of different orders and belong 
to different levels of education. Denial of the difference results in the 
arbitrary application of one or the other theory and practice to the whole 
range of education witliout regard for either the needs of the learner, the 
nature of the subject matter, or the needs of society. 

Administrators and teachers who apply the traditional form of assign- 
study-recite to all levels betray their beliefs, conscious or unconscious, that 

1. Society and education are static and authoritarian. 

2. The learner is passive and receptive 

3. The learning process is associative or additive (the terms atomistic and 
mechanistic are often used) 

4. The teacher is a task-setter and drill-master. 

Those who would apply the functional unit useful with beginners to the 
upper levels of education are evidently unaware that; 

1. The ability to handle systematically organized materials is a mark of 
maturity. 

2. The ability to learn through vicarious experience, notably verbal abstrac- 
tions, IS a mark of maturity. 

3. The ability to make application from logically organized materials to 
specific instances and problems (to transfer) is a mark of maturity. 

4. The mature learner need not waste time on learning processes which are 
inescapable for the beginning learner. 

Those who believe in the modern unit for beginning learners and for 
general education, who use the improved or modernized assignment pro- 
cedure with mature learners and in areas of specialization, believe that: 

1. Society and education are dynamic and democratic. 

2. The learner is a behaving organism, an active participant in his own 
education. 

3. The learning piocess is continuous, interactive, purposeful experiencing. 

4. The teacher is a participating guide. 

The two procedures indiscriminately applied cannot possibly produce 
the same results. The application of the traditional assignment method can 
result only in molding, indoctrinating, or coeremg individuals into con- 
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formity with accepted beliefs and values through unrelieved imposition of 
selected segments of the cultural heritage. The proper use of modern as- 
signments and of units aims at developing responsible, creative individuals 
who will realize their unique possibilities within a flexible, cooperatively 
determined society. The cultural heritage will be discovered, but not thrust 
upon the learners. Learners will discover how the cultural heritage was 
produced, and hence what it means 

Contrasts between the truly traditional and the modern pointed up 
through use of extremes. Only the striking differences between traditional 
and modern practice can be emphasized here. The older procedure is not 
so stereotyped, nor the new so perfect, as may appear here. Many varia- 
tions of each procedure and mixtures of the two are found in practice. 
The following chapters in this section will supply ample detail for supple- 
menting these abbreviated summaries. 

Condensed summary of principles underlying traditional practice. An 
admirable summary prepared by Wrightstone ' reveals the immediate im- 
plications of the older principles when they are applied to the classroom. 

1. The classroom is a restricted form of social life, and children’s experiences 
are limited therein to academic lessons. 

2. The quickest and most thorough method of learning lessons is to allot a 
certain portion of the school day to instruction in separate subjects, such as 
reading, phonics, word drill, language, arithmetic, history, geography, health, 
and stories. 

3. Children’s interests which do not conform to the set curriculum should be 
disregarded. 

4. The real objectives of classroom instruction consist to a major degree in 
the acquisition of the content matter of each subject. 

5. Teaching the conventional subjects is the wisest method of achieving 
social progress. 

Condensed summary of principles underlying the newer practices. The 
same author ^ has stated the implications of modern principles as follows; 

1. The classroom is a form of democratic social life and the children re- 
construct their experience therein. 

2. These experiences grow from the children’s social activities, and various 
parts of the newer type of curriculum are integrated around a central problem 
suggested by the children’s social activities. 

3. The organization of the curriculum for integration of pupil personality 
is paramount to traditional and formal organization of subject matter. 

4. A dynamic organismal-environmental concept of learning is preferable 
to a mechanistic stimulus-response concept. 

5. A pupil’s interests are viewed as signs and symptoms of growing powers 
and abilities. 

6. Interests and powers are developed by activities, and not alone by passive 
assimilation of knowledge. 

1 1 Wayne Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Piactices in Selected Public Schook 
(New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ., 1935), p. 9. 

Ubid.,p 10. 
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7. A mastery of principles and practices of intelligent living is more im- 
portant than memory of specific facts. 

8. Each pupil personality is inherently social in origin and character. 

9. The true unit of educative expeiience is a realistic study of a problem 
and a cooperative creative solution. 

10. Education is the foundation upon which social progiess and refinement 
are based, and consequently education must concern itself with vital problems 
in the world of both child and adult. 

The outline below summarizes in sharply contrasting form the chief 
differences between the older and the newer practices. The points listed 
under the older practices are roughly in order of progression from the 
badly stereotyped to the more sound. The modernization of the older prac- 
tices is set forth at length in Chapter 11. 

TRADITIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL MODERN INSTRUCTIONAL 

PRACTICE PRACTICE 


I. Outcomes 


Memorization of subject matter. 
Repetition of formulas and recipes. 
Ability to follow recipes. 

Achievement of adult-designated levels 
of skill through drill m isolation 
from use. 


An integrated and integrating indi- 
vidual. 

Controls of conduct such as: under- 
standings, appreciations and atti- 
tudes, special abilities. 

Achievement of levels of skill suited to 
level of maturity through practice 
related to use and purpose. 


II. Testing the Outcomes 

Essay tests containing arbitrarily se- Balanced and tested essay questions 
lected questions. with explicit methods of marking. 

Standardized objective tests. Inventories, interviews, case studies. 

Home-made objective tests. Problem-situation tests. 

Observation of behavior. 

Various techniques for observing 
and recording behavior. 
Anecdotal records. 


III. Marking and Reporting Outcomes 


Arbitrary per cents, numbers, or 
letters, based on arbitrary samplmg 
of subject matter — or based on un- 
controlled subjective judgment of 
teacher. 

Use of very general descriptive terms 
such as Excellent, Good, Poor, etc. 

Formal report card giving fragmentary 
account of subject matter achieve- 
ment and practically no account of 
other learnings. 


Paragraphs descriptive of actual types 
of behavior, levels of skill, etc., pre- 
pared by teacher. 

Printed statements, sentences or short 
paragraphs descriptive of actual 
types of behavior, levels of skill, etc., 
printed and arranged for checking 
by teacher: a behavior scale. 

New type report cards giving as ade- 
quate as possible reports on various 
t^es of learning. 
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IV. Improving Learning 

Repetition after school; more drill. Diagnostic tests and analyses. 
Exhortation. Remedial teaching. 

Scolding or other punishment. (Theoretically, under expert teaching 

diagnostic and remedial procedures 
would become less and less neces- 
sary.) 

V. Curriculum Improvement 

Determined by textbooks used or con- Determined by cooperative planning. 

structed by specialists. In the elementary school a unified pro- 

Correlation of subject matter, fusion, gram; in the secondary school, ex- 

new subjects, centers of interest. tension of unified program in the 

Broad field organization. core curriculum; fusion, new sub- 

Better organization within special sub- jects 

jects; subject-matter units Broad field organization. 

Functional units within the special 
subjects. 

VI. Individual Differences Cared for 
Irregular promotions. Grouping on basis of social maturity 

Special sections. with frequent rearrangement due to 

Homogeneous grouping on limited flexibility in shifting individuals: 
basis: no change in materials or accompanying changes in material 

methods. and method. 

Opportunity rooms. Disappearance of fixed, arbitrary, 

Special organizations touching admin- grade (or other) levels of achieve- 

istration, curriculum, and instruc- ment. Normal levels of achievement 

tional practice. Gary (or platoon), indicative of adjustment to demands 

Winnetka, Dalton. of the world must eventually be 

achieved but at rate consistent with 
individual’s capacity and rate of 
work. (This is all sometimes called 
the “no failure” plan, which is a 
very misleading term. “Continuous- 
progress” plan is a better designa- 
tion.) 

New types of furniture, rooms, build- 
ings. 

VII. The Teacher 

A task-setter and drill-master. (Often A participating guide and stimulator; 
kindly and sympathetic but none a consultant, 
the less a task-master.) 

VIII. The Pupil 

A docile performer of tasks, a follower An active, free participator in deter- 
of recipes. mmmg, organizing, and carrying out 

A failing pupil is stupid or perverse. learning situations. 

A failing pupil needs diagnosis to dis- 
cover factors interfering with nor- 
mal growth. 
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THE FUNCTIONAL ORGANIZATION 

THE ASSISNMENT-STUDY-RECITE- UTILIZING PUPIL PURPOSE AND 

TEST STEREOTYPE SOCIALLY SIGNIFICANT 

MATERIAL 


I. Assignment 

Arbitrary assignment of pages, exer- 
cises, topics, or chapters 

Intellectual preparation through recall 
of related information (Herbartian) . 

Differentiated assignments — ^minimum 
essentials for all plus enrichment — 
two- and three-track systems. 

Problems and projects with varied as- 
signment. 

II. Study 

Unsupervised individual study of as- 
signed text. 

Supervised study of assigned text. 

Unsupervised or supervised study of 
supplementary references. 

Study coach for individuals and small 
groups. 

Home rooms. 

Formal teaching of study procedures. 

III. Recitation 

Individual answers to fact questions. 

Individual and group reports. 

Socialized recitation. 

IV. Testing 

Essay tests containing arbitrarily se- 
lected questions. 

Standardized objective tests. 

Home-made objective tests. 


I. Initiating a Unit 

Cooperative selection and definition of 
a purpose or purposes (pupil- or 
teacher-initiated). Pupil acceptance 
the important thing. 

Cooperative organization of plan of 
attack. 

Cooperative distribution of work and 
contributions. 

II and III. Working Period of a 
Unit 

Individuals and small committees carry 
on various activities’ consult many 
printed sources, interview persons, 
listen to lectures, make excursions, 
perform experiments, hold group 
discussions, hear committee reports, 
and make analyses thereof, make 
original and creative contributions, 
gather exhibits of real materials, 
construct apparatus and illustra- 
tions, paint, draw, etc. 


IV. Demonstration of Learning 
Balanced and tested essay questions 
with explicit methods of marking. 
Inventories, interviews, case studies. 
Problem-situation tests. 

Observation of behavior. 

Various techniques for observing 
and recording behavior. 
Anecdotal records. 


School experiencing can be aligned with life experiencing. One of the 

chief merits of modern teaching procedure, set forth in earlier chapters, is 
that it follows the natural process of learning in real life, improved by 
organization and guidance from a trained and sympathetic teacher. The 
close relation between learning in real life and in school is shown in the 
outline on page 328. 
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THE PROCESSES OF THE CORRESPOND! NS PROCESSES 

natural experiencing in school experiencing 


On-going behavior is in process. 

Behavior is interrupted, something in- 
terferes; a new need or want arises, 
a new venture appears. Equilibrium 
is disturbed. 


Purposes emerge. “I must do some- 
thing about this.” 

Purposes are clarified and defined both 
by analysis and by expeiience in 
trying to achieve. 

Efforts to satisfy needs and purposes 
arise. 

Procedures emerge and are refined. 

Increasingly intelligent behavior re- 
sults. 

Controls emerge for further use in new 
situations. 


On-going behavior is in process. 

Behavior is interrupted. Pupils ask 
questions about their own problems, 
about things they do not understand 
or which confuse them. Pupils re- 
spond to motivations by teacher or 
environment. 

Problems, projects, things to do or to 
find out are proposed by pupils or 
stimulated by the teacher. 

Purposes are defined as the initiation 
of a unit and clarified continuously 
as the unit develops. 

Procedures are planned and executed 
for carrying on the unit. 

Procedures are refined as used. 

Outcomes of the unit appear as con- 
trols of conduct. 

Understandings 
Attitudes and appreciations 
Special abilities 
Skills 


Learning does not take place at once or through 
one or a few experiences 


Further experience is necessary 

Controls are individuated and inte- 
grated continuously through experi- 
ence; facility developed subject to 
change. 

Behavior is changed; control over life 
situations is improved. 

Proof of learning is its appearance in 
the modification of behavior. 

New needs arise and the process con- 
tinues. 


More units, study, and practice follow. 

Controls become a part of the person- 
ality; the organism has been 
changed; learning has taken place 
subject to change. 

Behavior is changed; control over 
school situations and increasingly 
over life situations is improved. 

Proof of learning is its appearance in 
the modification of behavior. 

New units arise out of old ones or out 
of new needs, problems, questions; 
the process continues. 


A somewhat more detafled expression of the same general conception 
of life and learning is found in the chart prepared by Paul Hanna, page 329. 
Other similar charts are available in textbooks and in recently published 
courses of study (teachers’ guides). 
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The teacher's choice of procedures. The teacher does aot always have 
free choice of methods. The factors which should determine his classroom 
procedures are: 

1. The maturity and experience of the learners and of the group involved; 
the range and type of individual differences. 

2. The immediate “felt” needs of the learners, the more remote goals of the 
learners; the socially desirable goals for learners. 

A number of factors beyond the control of the teacher often dictate the 
choice of both materials and methods. Tragic misuses of methods can 
result. The factors ® are: 

1 . The philosophy and aim of the school system. 

2. The administrative policy of the leadersbp. 

3. The dominant community opinion. 

4. The nature of the curriculum. 

5. The adequacy of instructional materials, the teacher’s load, length of 
school day, the teacher’s administrative and extra-curricular assignments. 

6. The training, capacity, and personality of the teacher. 

The improvement of the teacher's use of instructional organizations. 

Well-trained, earnest teachers will be found using eitlier of the basic 
schemes skillfully. Good teachers may improve within the general method 
which they are using, or they may, under favorable conditions, change 
from one basic scheme to another deemed to be better. The stimulation of 
teacher growth in the classroom, for both good teachers and the great 
numbers of mediocre and poor teachers, is an inescapable responsibility of 
the entire staff. 

Improvement will be stimulated regardless of which type of organization 
is favored if supervisors and teachers will keep certain questions in mind 
as they develop instructional situations- 

1 . Are the problems to be attacked of basic importance? 

2. Are the problems of immediate value or need to pupils? Are they of such 
a nature that pupils will readily see values and needs and make the problems 
their own? 

3. Are the problems within the range of pupil maturity and experience, thus 
having some probability of successful attack? Are they of sufBcient challenge 
to stimulate further growth? 

4. Are there sufficient and varied sources to which pupils can turn, such as 
books, references, audio-visual materials of all sorts, community resources of 
many types, both personal and material? 

5. Are the learning experiences and activities which are planned for accom- 
plishing the desired results the best that can be provided in the given circum- 
stances’ 

® See Exercises No. 4 and 5 for elaboration of these 
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In improving any kind of teaching or learning, problems and purposes 
are central; materials and experiences are the means. 

Efforts to aid teacher growth of whatever kind must be carried on with 
proper regard for the experience and convictions of those teachers. Teach- 
ers should not be asked, except for sound reasons, to abandon or to 
modify principles and practices m which they have confidence. Great 
changes are not expected overnight. First steps forward are short. Improve- 
ment at first will be concerned with whatever scheme and type of device 
the teacher is now using. 

The growth of teaching personnel will come about slowly and naturally 
through experience. Growth is not fostered by authoritative order nor by 
the absence of competent and friendly guidance. Individual differences are 
as important in dealing with teachers as in dealing with children. Growth 
within any staff wOl progress unevenly with respect to the individuals in 
the group, and this must be accepted. 

Cooperative effort in the stimulation of improvement can usually be 
secured if careful attention is given to building the teachers’ feeling of 
security with the new practices as they develop. The entire personnel will 
participate. The idea that teachers may take part in the constructive pro- 
grams designed to improve the total setting for learning is relatively new. 
A professional attitude in education is, however, growing. Evidence derived 
throughout the country indicates that a very effective aspect in improving 
educational programs is participation by the staff in their planning and 
execution. Changing one’s teaching for the better is neither complex, 
difficult, nor frightening if one starts with the known and the familiar. 

A number of manageable methods may be listed for initial attack, no 
matter whether we are undertaking to improve the assign-study-recite pro- 
cedure or the unit organizations. In each case we wish to brmg about: 

1. Better connection and relationship between the needs, continuing interests, 
and maturity levels of the pupils and the materials and learning experiences of 
the school. 

2. Increased use of sound purposes as the core around which learning situ- 
ations are organized. Purposes will be found both in curriculum areas and in the 
personal and community experiences of the pupils. 

3. Greater pupil participation in planning and carrying on learning situations 
of whatever type. 

4. More, adequate provision for individual differences through greater di- 
versity and variety of learnmg experiences and of materials, particularly the 
provision of reading materials on levels appropriate to the students’ reading 
ability. 

5. Greater emphasis upon interaction with other persons, with the com- 
munity, and with life; greater use of community resources, both personal and 
material. 

6. Better evaluation of all types of outcomes, which in turn brings better 
st.atements of objectives; increased pupil participation in evaluation. 
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Two dangers to be aware of are (a) formalism, which may overtake the 
most dynamic practices; and (b) superficial, half-baked treatment of 
crucial principles under any of the plans.* 

Change and improvement in teaching processes inevitable. The 
teacher in the modern school must be a vastly better educated person than 
was found formerly He must know much more about subject matter and 
method, about the learner and his growth, about the setting for and en- 
vironment of learning, about interaction between learner and environment. 

Teachers should not be confused or discouraged by the fact that instruc- 
tional practices change from time to time. They do not change capri- 
ciously or at .random. They change continuously in an orderly, systematic, 
and progressive manner as new facts come to light. The successive “waves” 
of emphasis on new teaching procedures are not mere passing frills or new 
devices New procedures are not disconnected interjections into the educa- 
tional process. The various changes are built one upon another. The long 
succession from assignments, to problems, to projects, to activities, to 
units is an orderly development. Each improvement is based upon and 
grows out of preceding organizations. A certain index of ignorance and 
lack of training are the comments occasionally heard that “they are always 
changing things in education,” “there is no sense to all this changing of 
methods,” “I go right on teaching the old way and sooner or later they 
shift back and I’m in style again.” The trained and intelligent teacher will 
scrutinize new suggestions carefully and demand evidence of their value 
but will gladly use improved methods, just as he uses improved transporta- 
tion, lighting, housing, plumbing, methods of communication, methods of 
food preparation, medicine, surgery, government, manufacturing and dis- 
tribution and packaging of goods, and ten tliousand other improvements. 
Individuals who assert that school curriculums and methods, alone of all 
human enterprises, must not progress and change may be suspected of 
intellectual and emotional immaturity. 

Caution concerning introduction of new methods. Superintendents and 
teachers who realize the superiority of modern methods often attempt to 
change practice too rapidly. Teaching practices, like all other complex 
social techniques, cannot be changed quickly and easily. Beliefs, attitudes, 
and particularly the habits of years do not change overnight. Many com- 
munities have been antagonized by the confusion resulting from the intro- 
duction of new practices before proper preparation has been made. Prog- 
ress cannot be achieved in advance of public understanding and support. 
This is a supervisory problem, but it needs to be noted here. 

One state education department program of curriculum improvement has issued 
a separate bulletin of 121 pages devoted wholly to the problems involved in improving 
teaching through the stimulation of teacher growth on all levels. The bulletin contains 
a wealth of specific illustrations used by all levels of teachers, together with a brief 
compact summary of principles. A Forward Step, Curiiculum Bulletin No. 7 (Augusta, 
Me., State Department of Education, 1948,1 
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A program of at least three years (preferably five) should be planned, 
during which time the teaching staff and the community will study the 
philosophy and the scientific backgrormd of old and new methods. The 
professional staff will evolve a philosophy and goals of their own, and 
eventually a new curriculum and teaching practice. Local study is the most 
effective, but this should be supplemented by special courses, summer 
workshop experience, eventually a local workshop, visits to other systems, 
and exhibits. An outside consultant is advisable. The pupils as well must 
be familiarized with the new procedures, since they, like the teachers, have 
been proceeding for years under quite different assumptions. Experiments 
show that it takes some time before pupils accustomed to teacher-domi- 
nated procedures and fixed assignments will fully believe that they may 
participate, make suggestions, express opinions, or work on things of value 
and interest. New administrative and supervisory policies are necessary. 
The community must be carried along with the program, since it is funda- 
mental that parents be informed, understand the new, and believe that they 
are fully in the confidence of the school leadership. Finally, the new cur- 
riculum and methods should be introduced gradually through tryouts here 
and there, with replanning in the light of these tryouts. Final introduction 
of the new on a system-wide basis should come when aU have had oppor- 
tunity to inform themselves, to observe, to try out new methods under 
sympathetic supervision. 

Criticisms of modern eurriculums and teaching methods. Teaching 
practices and basic educational principles have been criticized from earliest 
known times. Criticism is always intensified in time of crisis or insecurity. 
During World War II (as with all other wars) the schools were criticized 
for failure to prepare children and youth for wartime duties, failure even 
to make them patriotic. Criticisms heard in peace time as well as in war 
claim that the schools (a) do not teach the “fundamentals,” i.e., the three 
R’s, (fi) do not disciplme the children and teach them respect for author- 
ity, (c) let the pupils do what they want to, (d) do not prepare for citizen- 
ship, (e) do not have standards, and (/) do not produce leaders. Currently, 
the charges are also raised that (a) the schools are teaching for socialism 
and/or communism, and (b) modern methods produce delinquency. The 
criticisms come very close to being pure nonsense but are serious because 
of the number of persons who bandy them about. A literally huge amount 
of valid and conclusive evidence exists which contradicts the charges. The 
evidence ' can be found by any literate person who can use a library. 

* Important. Instructors should determine how far to digress into study of the ex- 
perimental evidence concerning the comparative meiits of traditional and modern 
methods. The needs of the specific class should determine this. The topic is so sig- 
nificant in both in-service and pre-service education of teachers that it should nevei 
be entirely omitted. The readings suggested at the opening of Part I may prove suffi- 
cient. The witty satire on the stubborn persistence of worthless methods contained in 
The Saber-tooth Curriculum may be discussed again here. 
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A widely disseminated argument against modem methods and against 
the improvement of education is: “Traditional education cannot be so bad 
since all our successful men of today were trained under it.” This is noth- 
ing but a well-rotted cliche Traditional education was the only kind the 
preceding generation could get! A five-pronged analysis will answer this 
naive and uncritical statement. First, let us see if, in the management of 
our society, we have been so successful after all. Second, and this might 
have come first, let us define successful more critically and then examine 
the situation. Third, let us study the cases of men who were truly success- 
ful in the social and moral sense and note how many of them openly 
revolted against the traditional education they had to endure; how many 
flatly refused to stay in school and take it. Fourth, let us see how many 
men deemed socially and morally successful attained their fame through 
lifelong battles to improve the sorry type of education available Fifth, 
how do we account for the huge numbers who were not notably successful, 
but who received the same education as the successful men? 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. Students without teaching experience may wish to raise questions directed 
at clarifying or extending any concepts indicated in these pages or in Ch. 1 
of the Twelfth Yearbook referred to in the readings below. 

2. Summaries of evidence concerning the success of modern methods may 
be presented here by interested students, if this was not done earlier in the 
course. A review of any of the two or three books assigned for general reading 
at the outset of the course may be given, if not done earlier. 

3. Instructors and class groups who wish may summarize any number of 
current articles in lay magazines attacking or defending modern classroom 
practice. A valuable exercise is to list the positive statements made by attackers 
of American free public education, and then summarize the evidence from 
reputable educational research. 

4. Students without teaching experience should read pp. 223-226 of the 
Yearbook, Learning and Instruction, raising such questions as they wish. 

5. Experienced teachers may take any one of the factors affecting choice 
of teaching procedures and report for class information how the selected factor 
did operate in a given situation, how any detrimental factors were overcome. 
(Several reports may be made.) 

6. Students without experience may find accounts of programs for the im- 
provement of teaching procedures and report for class information. (Materials 
may be found in surveys, city, state, or county bulletins.) Distinguish between 
actual programs and outlines of suggested prmciples and activities. 

7. Experienced teachers may report on actual programs of improvement in 
which they may have participated 

8. Students in training may report from their observations what they believe 
to be instances of skillful use (a) in appropriate areas of good modernization of 
older methods, (b) oi modern methods, (c) of bad errors in either respect. 

9. Students often ask for summary definitions, or for lists of characteristics 
differentiating between “traditional” and “modern” schools. Several such lists 
appear in the literature. 
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A small committee may prepare such a list for class discussion. Use exist- 
ing lists, supplementing them from other general discussions. 

READINGS 

A large amount of historical background material which appeared in Chapter 
8 of the first edition of this text has been omitted from this edition in order to 
save space. The author regrets this very keenly because of the widespread un- 
awareness among educational workers of the background of current develop- 
ments in education. There is great need at the present for better teaching of the 
history of education. 

It is respectfully suggested that, if time permits, Ch. 1 in Newer Instructional 
Piactices of Promise be read by all students. 

Newer Instructional Practices of Promise, Twelfth Yearbook of the National 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction (Washington, D. C., 
National Education Association, 1940). Ch. 1 contains much the same mate- 
rial as was included in Ch. 8 referred to above. (This chapter may be read if 
older edition is available.) 

Burton, William H , Introduction to Education (New York, Appleton, 1934). 
An older reference, but valuable for compact summary of many factors in- 
fluencing modern practice. Ch. 23 contains much material supplementing the 
account just given. Note chart on p 634. Ch. 9 covers many other items be- 
sides instructional practice, summarizing many influences which have affected 
our schools. 

Rugg, Harold O., American Life and the School Cuniculum (Boston, Ginn, 
1936). Interesting historical summary 

Parker, Samuel C., The History of Modern Elementary Education (Boston, 
Ginn, 1912). Despite the date, this is still the best summary of historical 
background of elementary education. 

Learning and Instruction, Forty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part I (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1950). 



The Improvement of Assign- 
Study-Recite Procedures 


The assign-study-recite-test organization of teaching carries its own defini- 
tion within its descriptive title. The learning situation is organized around 
materials and experiences which are assigned by the teacher. The pupils 
then study in various ways. The results of their studying are presented and 
shared during a recitation period. Testing of results occurs at the conclu- 
sion of a series of assignments and may occur at stated times within the 
sequence. The procedure may range from deadly dull, rigid, and imposed 
to vivid and provocative, depending upon the ability of the teacher. Pupil 
participation may be ignored; there may be even harsh rejection of pupil 
interests and motives, not to mention suggestions On the other hand, 
provision may be made by more enlightened teachers for pupil participa- 
tion in developing assignments, to the limits set by pupil maturity and 
experience 

The assign-study-recite-test formula will be used for many years to 
come. Untold thousands of teachers are using and will continue to use it 
where it is not appropriate, some of them because they have no choice, 
others because they do not know they are wrong. Still other teachers will 
use it in its proper place, that is, in the special subjects, on upper levels, 
and with students with sufficient maturity and experience to be able to 
learn through reading and to manage verbal abstractions. In either event it 
is only simple common sense to take advantage of all improvements in the 
scheme which are available. 

Section 1 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF ASSIGNMENTS 

The assignment is the key to teaching and to learning under this organi- 
-zation. The assignment largely determines what pupils do and how they 
do it; hence it determines the results achieved. The very meaning of assign- 
ment has been, as we shall see, definitely expanded to cover far more than 
reference to books. The improvement of this key factor, the assignment, is 
important and necessary. 
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Objective investigations indicate low-level assignments predominate. 

The results of a large number of investigations are available, covering such 
aspects of the assignment as type, number, placement, time used, and 
effectiveness. 1 Statistical and other objective investigation of the assignment 
dropped off sharply after approximately 1930-32, and the extensive current 
literature is chiefly descriptive of current practices. 

Older statistical studies and the more recent surveys and samplings, one 
or two made or sponsored by the writer, reveal an astonishing state of 
affairs. The meager, vague, unanalyzed, wholly inadequate type of assign- 
ment predominates in the secondary school, practically to the exclusion of 
aU other forms. One investigator reports that more than four-fifths of the 
procedures — in social studies, of all places — involved nothing more than 
page assignments to a single textbook! These were followed by a typical 
oral quiz, readily answered by memorizing or paraphrasing the text. That 
these formal methods are widespread at aU levels can be verified by any 
competent observer who will visit any high school or elementary school for 
a few days. Despite fifty years of attack by competent critics armed with 
unlimited, valid evidence, there persists Ae wholly unexplained assign- 
ment aimed only at “covering the text.” It would be difficult to devise an 
educational practice so grossly ineffective, so certainly calculated to inter- 
fere with learning, as a page assignment to a single text followed by a 
formal verbal quiz. Yet, this is the practice used by the great majority of 
secondary-school teachers. 

Evidence also shows that vague, indefinite assignments that lack the 
power to motivate are common causes of children’s failure to learn. 
Teachers often comment on the record of pupil failures, usually contending 
that lack of effective study habits is the cause. Lack of adequate study 
habits is in truth a cause of failure, but the type of assignment which does 
not demand reputable study habits and does not give any help in developing 
these habits is equally to blame. 

Pupil participation in developing assignments is negligible, although def- 
inite indications are to be found which show slightly increasing attention 
to and adaptation to students’ interests and abilities. There is a slight tend- 
ency for assignments to become more detailed and in some instances to be 
accompanied by study guides, problems, and more extensive projects. 

The following paragraphs will present in historical sequence the im- 
provements which have been made in the technique of assigning lessons. 
Many teachers limited by administrative policy, insufficient supplies, or 

1 William Carr and John Waage, The Lesson Assignment (Stanford Univ., Cal., 
Stanford Univ. Press, 1931); The Encyclopedia of Educational Research; Gerald A. 
Yoakam, The Improvement of the Assignment (New York, Macmillan, 1932); the 
last volume is devoted chiefly to pedagogical considerations hut contains references 
to the objective findings; see also the Review of Educational Research, appropriate 
issues. 
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inadequate training may improve their present techniques through knowl- 
edge of what has been done by other teachers under similar limitations. 

A primitive form of assignment is the arbitrary designation of pages, 
exercises, topics, or chapters. The familiar type of assignment, criticized 
above, is usually made hurriedly as the bell rings: “Take the next ten 
pages.” “Take the next chapter.” “Work the next ten problems on page 
92.” This is an assignment in only one sense — ^the pupil knows what pages 
to cover. The teacher indicates where a real assignment may be found, 
though in some instances no real assignment may be there at all. He does 
not tell what the assignment is or how to handle it. No known purpose of 
teaching or of learning is served The teacher’s only objective must be to 
“cover the text,” regardless of whether the “covered” material is of any 
use or meaning to the pupil' Study guides or aids and questions, even of 
the formal type, are not provided. A real purpose, objective, or outcome 
for the pupil is completely missing. He must have either no objective or a 
viciously false one, such as memorizing the material, pleasing the teacher, 
or getting a passing mark. No real evaluation of results is possible. 

Some teachers may be using this kind of assignment because of an in- 
valid curriculum policy, because of limitations of instructional supplies, or 
because of inadequate professional training. Existing conditions must be 
taken into account in judging them. Nevertheless, teachers should try to 
improve tlieir techniques to the absolute limit within the conditions, par- 
ticipate in efforts to improve the local situation, or go elsewhere. Teachers 
habitually using the primitive type of assignment where limiting factors are 
not present are open to severe criticism. They either do not know about or 
deliberately ignore the known facts about the importance of pupil purpose, 
the limitations of a siiigle text, and the wide range of difficulty in instruc- 
tional materials and the range of abilities among pupils. Laziness on the 
part of the teacher may be a factor here, and also varying degrees of 
stupidity. 

Assignments of the somewhat limited type are ocjoasionally legitimate 
when made within an on-going sequence with mature students. If an objec- 
tive was properly established in the beginning and if the work has pro- 
ceeded along fruitful lines, the need for supplementary material is easily 
seen by the pupils and quick reference may be made. The group will have 
appraised its progress and decided what to do next. 

, An early improvement embodied brief intellectual preparation for 
the assignment. The Herbartian methodology, introduced into this coun- 
try just before the turn of the century, stressed the preparation of the 
pupil’s mind for the assignment to come. Learning was believed to derive 
from books and other forms of presentation. The pupil was to be given 
some introduction, however, to the book assignment or other experiences. 
The teacher might discuss with the class some important current event, 
might refer to previous experiences in or out of school, or ask a series of 
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leading questions. A background of information related to the assignment, 
named by the Herbartians the “apperceptive mass,” was thus called to the 
forefront of consciousness. The assignment to books, references, and re- 
lated experiences could then be connected with ideas and interests now in 
the child’s mind. 

The greater knowledge we now have concerning the variety of learning 
experiences makes this technique relatively superficial today. Adequately 
conducted, this step in the Herbartian procedure was in its day a marked 
improvement over earlier methods. It could be used to advantage today by 
many teachers who still use the primitive form of assigning. 

The pre-test and the assignment. The pre-test introduced about 1925 
by the neo-Herbartians, chiefly H C. Morrison “ and his followers, was a 
related technique, designed to furnish more adequate information concern- 
ing the pupil’s background as a basis for assignments to come. The pur- 
poses are twodto give the teacher insight into the needs, abilities, interests, 
and individual differences within the class group; to lead pupils to see some 
connection between their present situation and what they are about to 
learn. Ideally, no assignments should ever be made without pre-testing, but 
this is probably too much to ask under present working conditions. Many 
alert teachers, however, make astonishingly effective use of the technique. 
The average teacher, owing to faulty trainmg and uncritical experience, is 
far too prone to organize courses and assignments m terms of the materials 
and with little or no reference to the needs, abilities, or even information 
of the pupils. 

The form of the pre-test may be a class discussion, an oral or written 
test of traditional type, a standard achievement or diagnostic test, an inven- 
tory of information, interests, needs, and attitudes, a check list of behavior 
traits, a problem-situation test, or any other instrument or technique which 
will supply pertinent data to the teacher. 

This type of testing has nothing to do with evaluation of the pupils’ 
achievement. Pupils must be told that it has nothing to do with marking, 
despite the familiar word test. 

Many lesson-plan or unit-organization forms used in teacher-training 
institutions and many plan books used by teachers in service provide a 
place for summarizing data about the class group and individuals therein. 
Compiling these data from pre-tests and other sources, particularly for 
several classes, will take some time and energy just previous to the close of 
any semester. The benefits are well worth the work. Large numbers of 
teachers find that they are able to do this under practical conditions, and 
astonishingly good use is made of such data in many schools.® 

2 Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, rev. ed. 
(Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1931), p. 82 and elsewhere in volume. See also 
discussion of pre-test in other recent books 

5 Good illustiations should be available in assignments and unit plans collected by 
the instructor. Some printed units contain such data. An illustration of partial sum- 
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Differentiated assignments employed; Minimum essentials for all, 
plus enrichment for average and bright pupils. The great body of fact 
revealed by modern research concerning individual differences in ability, 
in interests, and in rates of learning profoundly affected teaching and the 
settings for learning. 

The materials deemed absolutely necessary were assigned as minimum 
essentials to be learned by aH. Extended reading in other books or related 
sources was given to brighter pupils. Often the supplementary reading was 
more of the same kind covered by the minimum essentials. Reading could 
be extended, however, in terms of depth as well as breadth. Supplementary 
assignments, for instance, included reading of contradictory accounts or 
of several incomplete versions. Summary reports had to be made to ffie 
whole class, . resulting in comparisons of arguments and conclusions. The 
use of processes other than reading and memorizing is important, as will 
be shown below. 

Difficult reports were assigned to the brighter pupils, easier ones to the 
slower children. This often avoided the undesirable division in the group, 
since slower pupils are not likely to recognize that their assignments are 
less difficult if they are similar in form to those of other class members. 
The slow pupil profited so far as his rate and ability would permit. He 
gathered data, evaluated various statements, formulated summaries, and 
participated in class discussion. He gained in self-confidence, his interests 
were expanded, and he got the satisfaction which comes from group 
membership 

The dominant conception stUl, however, was the mastery of facts and 
ideas and essential knowledge in the subject matter. The term minimum 
eisentials is in bad repute today because of its established connotation of 
facts to be retained and of things to be learned by all pupils. Questions 
may be raised as to the nature and extent of minimum essentials. The 
beginnings of more varied learning experiences were, however, to be seen. 
The assignments at their best began more and more to reflect modem 
knowledge of learning as it appeared. 

The organization of supplementary assignments of worth presents great 
opportunity for ingenuity and originality in the teacher. The objection is 
often raised, however, that no teacher has time to organize any efficient 
system of supplementary assignments under practical working conditions. 
This is true in part. It is not expected that every teacher will organize all 
his courses this way immediately. His system of assignments will be built 
up over a period of time. Since such assignments are based on subject 
matter and not on pupil needs, they can be used again with minor adjust- 
ments. Within a department, the staff can share the work of developing 

mary of sucli data will be found on p. 510 of Roy O. Billett’s Fundamentals of Sec- 
ondary School Teaching (Boston, Houghton, 1940). Note the materials Billett says 
are omitted in this summary, since they are very important. 
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assignments. In addition, there is good material to be found in the period- 
ical literature. The preparation of good supplementary assignments is a 
distinct step forward and can be done by competent teachers without undue 
strain on time and energy. 

Assignments were expanded to include study guides, questions, and 
many diverse learning activities. The differentiated assignments increas- 
ingly included study guides, questions, and job sheets. Many of these addi- 
tions still emphasized memorization of extracted facts, but many also 
stressed comparison and evaluation, the organizing of arguments, and the 
drawing of conclusions. In some cases the study guides, questions, or job 
sheets called for the performance of routine tasks and chores. In their 
better form, the questions and guides were a distinct improvement over 
mere page assignments. The use of study guides may, however, divert 
teachers and pupils from the possibilities of cooperative planning. The 
setting up of precise and important questions or problems cooperatively 
with the class is a far superior practice, although one which did not appear 
for some time. 

Eventually many diverse activities pertinent to the problem were sug- 
gested in assignments: interviewing persons, observing processes, visiting 
historic or otherwise important places, trying out things in little experi- 
ments, serving on committees, making exhibit materials, preparing drama- 
tizations, and making various visual aids, charts, or diagrams. 

Though still dominated by text-covering, by fact-memorizing, by teacher 
imposition, these procedures did begin to carry the student toward the 
exercise of powers of analysis, selection, judgment, and original organiza- 
tion. Even those who think of learning largely as the mastery of text mate- 
rial have recognized that the way in which that material is attacked is 
strongly influenced by the nature of the assignment. The mental processes 
required may be simple and few, analytic and numerous, straightforward 
or genuinely muddled; the outcomes may be superficial or basic, depend- 
ing upon the assignment. 

Superior teachers, in making assignments, include sufBcient time to 
develop explicitly the objectives and the methods for achieving the objec- 
tives. An assignment may often include one or more periods of free class 
discussion for clarification of objectives and for preparing for difficulties to 
come. Not all sources, procedures, and difficulties can be handled in any 
one assignment, but over a period of time good assignments wiU progres- 
sively develop power on the part of the pupil, leading eventually to inde- 
pendent study and learning. 

Hard words, idiomatic phrases, and other linguistic difficulties are ex- 
plained. Lists of study questions are often mimeographed as aids to the 
pupil in finding, evaluating, and organizing material for presentation in 
class. Every assignment caimot be halted long enough to clear up all diffi- 
culties; we cannot even indicate all possible sources of information nor all 
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learning activities. But properly made assignments will progressively bring 
the pupil to mastery of the use of dictionaries, encyclopedias, supple- 
mentary books, tables of contents, indexes, marginal headings, graphs, 
charts, pictures, and other sources of information. Intelligent use of such 
details facilitates learning. The pupil guided by proper assignments will 
also learn to outline properly, to take notes, and to discriminate materials 
for outlining. He will learn under guided assignments when to read rapidly 
and skip detail, when to read slowly and carefully. He will learn to find 
other sources and to make intelligent choices and comparisons. These 
procedures are all elements in the study process and will be discussed in 
the following section, but it is to be emphasized here that proper assign- 
ments must take them all into account. 

Pupil participation in organizing the questions, problems, and projects 
is a recent development. A good index of teaching skUl is the ability to 
make inviting connections between the required subject matter and the 
interests of the students. Setting up provocative questions which are 
designed to cause learners to react to text materials instead of merely to 
accept them is another desirable technique. These connections and ques- 
tions are certain to provoke discussion, argument, or difference of opinion. 
The skillful teacher may then derive from the class discussion a series of 
supplementary study questions. A number of individual and group assign- 
ments may supplement the original over-all reference The teacher may 
develop a fairly extensive conversation concerning a current event, a new 
book, an important moving picture, or a local occurrence. Again, argu- 
ment and difference of opinion will arise, or group efforts to derive under- 
standing or to make applications will be initiated. Recall the connection 
made by the teacher between the text material on the Reconstruction 
Period and natural everyday interests and purposes of high-school students. 

After the principal problem has been stated, discussion may ensue 
regarding the data to be gathered and the sources thereof. A half dozen 
minor assignments, to an individual or to a small group, might be made. 
Here we have valuable pupil participation in finding worth-while questions 
and in suggesting ways and means of studying. 

The procedure indicated above represents a move away from teacher- 
imposed questions or assignments to teacher arousal of questions from the 
pupils. The pupil is participating. This procedure is still teacher-dominated 
and aimed at covering fixed text material, but is a huge step forward. 

The sequence of assignments. Since the typical assignment procedure 
is based upon a textbook, or group of books, or printed course of study, 
the sequence is determined for the teacher. His skill will be utilized in 
attempting to relate this predetermined sequence to the normal interests 
and needs of his pupils. In some instances, he can within his own courses 
vary the fixed sequence to make it more teachable. 
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Wherever a liberal school gives good teachers an opportunity to develop 
their courses more independently, whether freely or within a loose frame- 
work, better sequences of assignments, i.e., better materials and related 
experiences, are likely to result. In any event, teachers should not quietly 
accept nor themselves construct pointless, unorganized, uncoordinated 
series of assignments. They should assume responsibility for establishing a 
defensible sequence. 

The foregoing paragraphs briefly sketched some of the historical steps 
in improving the assignment and also introduced the student to some of the 
problems. Let us turn to a summary of the problems and difficulties, the 
principles, and the characteristics of desirable assignment technique. 

DifTiculties and problems confronting the teacher making assignments. 
Several studies have been made, but the summaries are poorly stated and 
very badly organized. The following paragraphs are based on an analysis 
of various summaries. 

Two serious obstacles to good assignment technique seem to reside 
within the teacher and can be cured only by the teacher. These are un- 
willingness to take the necessary time, and unwillingness to exert the very 
real effort demanded. The assignment, too often slighted, is an important 
part of teaching procedure. It requites time for pondering, for critical 
study, for written organization, for tryout, for discussion with others. It 
requires systematic and continuous effort. Good assignments simply cannot 
be “dashed off.” 

The other difficulties are inherent in the construction of assignments but 
can be overcome by competent teachers willmg to spend time and effort. 
These are: 

Finding provocative and convincing connections between subject and life 
needs or interests. 

Producing clear and definite statement of objectives. 

Providing appropriate and challenging study guides and aids. 

Making sure all pupils understand objectives and methods of procedure 
(know what to do) . 

Providing adequate variations in requirements to fit range of differences in the 
group. 

Gauging difficulty of requirements and time necessary for accomplishment 
by different levels of ability. 

Avoiding extremes of too much or too little. 

Providing continuity. 

Ensuring correlation with other subjects and other activities. 

Providing means of evaluating pupil progress and achievement. 

The characteristics of good assignments. The broad general charac- 
teristics of good assignments are easily stated. Even in traditional schools 
the aims of mental discipline through memorization of subject matter, of 
knowledge for its own sake, are giving way to the aim of furthering the 
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growth in the pupil of desirable understandings, attitudes and apprecia- 
tions, and abilities useful in organized society. The assignment is aimed not 
so much at mastery of subject matter as at the use of subject matter in 
experiences which further growth. This is true even when the focus of 
attention is in the subject matter, and when subject matter is determined 
in advance. The alert teacher asks, how will this assignment bring to the 
pupils materials and experiences which will aid in developing useful per- 
sonal qualities? 

1. The objective, the thing to be done, should be stated in clear, simple 
language. The ability to do this is not immediate and automatic. Study and 
practice are necessary. 

2. A provocative and convincing connection should be made between the 
subject matter of the assignment and the typical activities, interests, and needs 
of the pupils’ current lives. 

3- Assignments, while connected with and motivated by pupil need and in- 
terest, must also serve desirable social purposes of education, that is, lead to 
the development of outcomes useful in the organized society of democratic life. 

Pupil interest does not here refer to the fleeting or transient interests which 
children may bring to school, though these can often be developed into con- 
tinuing interests. Pupil interest here means the more or less permanent, learned 
interests. It is recognized that some interests which are not permanent operate 
over respectable lengths of time and are thus usable. 

4. Study guides, questions, and other aids should be included. Commercial 
guides may be of some help to weak teachers, providing they focus on questions 
worthy of pupil attention. Many guides, however, abound in “busy work’’ and 
useless chores, so that there is real danger of formality and lack of attention to 
individual differences and to local needs. Cooperatively arranged questions and 
guides are of value. 

5. Assignments must provide for different levels of achievement and for 
greatly varied learning activities, m accordance with the range of differences in 
ability, interest, and needs within the group. Of supreme importance is the 
supply of all kinds of instructional materials, including audio-visual aids, and 
particularly reading materials which vary in difficulty in accordance with 
variations in reading ability within the group. Supplementary materials and aids 
should be supplied as financial ability permits. Teachers and pupils can manu- 
facture a great many at little cost, if this is necessary. 

6. Assignments should be directed toward study which fulfils pupil and 
teacher needs, the needs being made apparent either by preliminary discussion 
or from information about the class which may be secured by the teacher from 
the cumulative records or other sources. 

7. Assignments should initiate and motivate substantial units of work. Sub- 
sidiary planning for each day and week must be clear and explicit both for 
guidance and for determining progress. Day-by-day assignments of truly frag- 
mentary type should be avoided rigorously, since, if these are used, the benefits 
of the large unit are lost and study degenerates mto fragmentary memorization. 
Periodic summaries of progress with attendant reorganization of assignments is 
desirable. Several studies show that good teachers make far fewer assignments 
than poor teachers but devote much more time to assigning. A small number of 
assignments requinng greater time indicates the use of large units. The belief 
that the teacher must break up learning into thirty- or fifty-minute chunks, one 
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to be assigned each day, is referred to by Frederick, Ragsdale, and Salisbury as 
the “ridiculous imperative”! * 

8. Assignments should receive all the time necessary for explanations, foi 
answering pupil questions, for developing an adequate plan of action, for ar- 
ranging subsidiary individual and committee assignments, and for making sure 
that all know what is to be done. The time necessary may vary from a few 
minutes to two periods or more. 

Extended planning of this type must be truly realistic and dynamic; it must 
not degenerate into a formal pattern. Lists of trivial questions are sometimes 
posed mechanically by the children, who realize that this subterfuge sometimes 
placates the teacher. The teacher should, over a period of time, guide the children 
toward the recognition of major and minor questions and toward forms of or- 
ganization which are actually adapted to the immediate problem at hand. The 
teacher may suggest the major problem and some minor projects himself, both as 
a matter of getting important problems before the class and as a part of the 
guidance process. 

9. Assignments may be made at any stage of the lesson in such way as to 
take advantage of or to develop need or interest and at the same time preserve 
continuity. 

10. Assignments should be such that evidence of progress and achievement 
can be ascertained each day with reasonable ease. Many careless assignments are 
of such nature that neither teacher nor pupil can demonstrate that the assign- 
ment is being accomplished. The learning indicated by the assignment must be 
either measurable or observable in some objective manifestation. 

11. Pupil participation in selecting and developing assignments and methods 
of procedure is definitely desirable. 

12. The expenditure of considerable time and energy on the part of teacher 
and pupils, and careful, detailed planning, are fully justified by the importance 
of assignments. 

Types of assignment and illustrations. Types. The total number of 
types of assignment listed by various authors actually runs into the scores! 
Distinctions without differences abound. All kinds of trivial and non-funda- 
mental characteristics are used as bases of classification. It is futile to 
reproduce the lists. Probably the most sensible listing is Yoakam’s, divided 
into two categories: “old-type” and “new-type” assignments. 

His old-type list includes; page, paragraph, topical, chapter, question, 
exercise, experiment, and theme assignments. The new-type list contains: 
problem, project, unit, contract, job-sheet, term syllabus, guide sheet, the 
indeterminate, and the goal book. 

The present writer is less interested in classifymg assignments and more 
interested in securing good assignments, of whatever type. There are 
certain desirable characteristics which should be common to all good 
assignments. These have been set forth — comprehensively, it is hoped — 
in the foregoing list of principles and characteristics. 

Illustrations. It is impossible to include here adequate illustrative mate- 
rial; a whole volume would be necessary. The writer, with a collection of 

Robert W. Frederick, Clarence E. Ragsdale, and Rachel Salisbury, Directing 
Learning (New York, Appleton, 1938), p. 219. 
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several hundred assignments before him, attempted to select a series for 
inclusion here which would illustrate the salient features. Since many 
modern assignments cover several pages, the amount of space necessary 
for a good series of illustrations is not available in the present book. Other 
volumes ® of this type include one or two brief assignments or fragments 
thereof. These should be read quickly. This is helpful, but is not even the 
proverbial drop in the bucket. Particular emphasis must be placed upon 
the necessity of having available an adequate collection of assignments 
good, bad, and indifferent, from all school levels and in all subjects, from 
units and projects. This collection can be built up by instructors over a 
period of time. Meanwhile, collections in print must be utilized. It is quite 
impossible to guide students in developing an assignment technique without 
opportunity to analyze good and bad assignments. 

The most adequate collection in print is in the volume by Yoakam, already 
referred to in this chapter. Chapters 2, 3, and 4 contain a truly astonishing 
array of assignments, illustrating practically every characteristic of all types. 
Lacking collections of their own, instructors are urged to make provision 
for definite, systematic study of Yoakam’s materials. Exercises are provided 
at the end of this chapter, and instructors will devise many others to suit 
the needs of their own class groups. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 1 

This set of questions is for students without experience, and may be omitted 
with classes made up of experienced teachers. 

1. A teacher tried the following experi- What legitimate infeiences may 
ment. She assigned a lesson and said that in- be drawn regarding the nature 

stead of waiting until they went home, the of the pupils’ home study? 

students could take the next fifteen minutes What kinds of training were 
of the period for study. A few pupils were probably taking place, so far 

utterly unable to begin; others took the whole as we can tell; what kinds not 

fifteen minutes to get started; some looked being accomplished? 

around helplessly and imitated others; some What faults may have appeared 
went to work immediately. But all these in the assignments'^ 

® Roy O Billett, op. cit Chs. 17 and 18 contain unusually fine illustrations of unit 
assignments for units as defined by Billett. Though limited to one type, this collection 
is the next best to Yoakam’s. Detailed study well worth while. Disregard the definition 
of unit used 

William G. Brink, Directing Study Activities in Secondary Schools (New York, 
Odyssey Press, 1937) Good illustiations on pp. 140-144. 

William H. Burton, The Nature and Direction of Learning (New Yoik, Appleton, 
1929). Brief, simple illustrations onpp. 448-452, 456-458. Good reading for initiating 
discussion of assignments. 

Frank A. Butler, The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary Schools, rev ed 
(Chicago, Unlv. of Chicago Press, 1946), pp. 170-172, 174-175, 176-178, 181-185, 
212-214. 

Robert W. Frederick, Clarence E. Ragsdale, and Rachel Salisbury, op. cit., pp. 
235-236. 
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pupils had been coming to class each day If given faults are present, what 

with their home work completed with rea- advice might be given? 
sonable correctness. What difficulties might appear 

which were not the fault of 
the teacher^ 

2. Can lessons ever be assigned legitimately by pages, chapters, lists of 
problems? 

3. In many schools assignments are written on the board and copied by the 
students. Critically evaluate this procedure. 

4. When a pupil says, “I did not know where the lesson was,” there may be 
several explanations. Suggest them. 

5. Should a teacher ever permit digressions from the assignment during the 
recitation or discussion period’ Ever permit abandonment of the assigned mate- 
rials and activities? 

6. Under what circumstances can a teacher properly assign without a pre-test? 

7. What would be your attitude, and what would you do, if your classes 
presented an organized protest asserting that your assignments were too long’ 

8. Report for class discussion any good descriptions of assignments found 
in the current literature. 

EXERCISES AND REPORTS 

The only available collection in print of individual assignments is the volume 
by Yoakam Instructors should build up collections for use by students here. 
Careful analysis of Yoakam’s materials will be of real value to students. 

1. Read Ch. 2 in Yoakam. This is a collection of assignments with comments 
by Yoakam. You will not always agree with his analysis, and you can develop 
many more points than space permitted in his book. Many of his points and 
illustrations are sti iking. Some of the assignments are grotesque caricatures of 
good procedure — but were actually used by some teacher. A number of good 
ones are also included. 

a. Does the general picture presented in this chapter agree with your 
personal experience as a student in elementary and secondary schools? 
Explain. 

b. What were two or three of the most striking things for you in this 
chapter? 

c. Select any one of the illustrations, good or bad, and develop a far 
more detailed analysis than that given in the text. 

2. Note carefully the type of assignments you see in your classroom observa- 
tions. Make notes as soon as you leave the observation room and then analyze 
in class in terms of the principles in this chapter. 

3. Ch, 3 in Yoakam, “Types of Assignments and Assignment Materials,” 
contains an unusually good collection of assignments illustrating the types which 
Yoakam distinguishes. Class members or small committees may select one or 
two to be analyzed in the light of the twelve principles in this volume. Show 
for each principle that the assignment does or does not exemplify it. Do not 
hesitate to disagree with or extend the analysis in Yoakam. 

4. Ch. 4 in Yoakam, “The Characteristics of a Good Assignment,” includes 
another good collection based on the characteristics of desirable assignments. 
Proceed as in Exercise 3, 

5. Examine the excellent modem-unit assignments in Billett, Chs. 17 and 18. 
Analyze any one assignment in the light of the twelve principles. 
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6. Work out a different approach oi introduction for any one of these as- 
signments. 

7. Billett gives on pp. 540-544 and 576 four units without accompanying 
assignments. (One each on Growth of Language, Reading and Understanding 
of Graphs, Understanding and Prediction of Weather, Coirective Work in 
Physical Posture.) 

Work out a detailed assignment to accompany the unit as there given. 

Note. The assignments in Billett cannot be attempted by students not amply 
well prepared in the subject matter of the individual units. For prepared students 
these exercises will be most important. 

8. A common-sense treatment of assignments of paiticulai value to beginning 
students is found in Successful Teaching, by James L. Mursell (New York, 
McGraw, 1946), Ch. 8. Exercises at end of chapter will be stimulating to both 
beginners and experienced teachers. 

9. Final and most important To be done by all students. Prepare a detailed, 
modern-type assignment. An actual class will have to be in mind or a theoretical 
set of data set up as a basis for the assignment. This may be for actual use if you 
are a teacher in service, for practice teaching if you are in training, or for class 
analysis if you are neither m service or training. Take any aspect of your major 
subject or school level and prepare a workable assignment. 

READINGS 

Full bibliographic notes are omitted here for books already identified in foot- 
notes in order to save space. These include the volumes by; Billett; Brink; 
Burton; Butler (rev. ed.); Bossing (rev. ed.); Carr and Waage; Frederick, 
Ragsdale, and Salisbury, Mursell; and Yoakam. 

Two other references are of interest, despite copyright dates; 

Waples, Douglas, Procedures in High School Teaching (New York, Macmillan, 
1925), Ch. 10. An old but lively and interesting presentation. Original and 
ingenious. 

Wynne, John P., The Teacher and the Curriculum (New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1937), Ch. 17. 

Section 2 

THE PEVELOPMENT OF 
INDEPENDENT STUDY HABITS 

The questions and exercises which follow will introduce the student to 
some of the general problems of the chapter. Many other problems will 
appear. The questions may be discussed in class; but if not, a thoughtful 
reading will serve the purpose. Incidentally, these questions are illustrative, 
though in very simple ways, of the study questions or guides referred to in 
the previous section. 

1. Analyze your own study processes and be ready to report; 

a. How your procedure differs from subject to subject. 

b. How your procedure differs from instructor to instructor. 

c. How the instructor’s assignment and method of teaching influence your 
studying. 

d. How any other outside factors influence your studying. 
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2. If you have noticed the influence of your own attitude and understanding 

on study, report: 

a. How your like or dislike for a subject affects your actual studying. 

b. How your like or dislike for the instructor influences your studying. 

c. How your understanding of the value of the subject influences you. 

d. How knowing what to do and how to do it aids you. How failure to 
understand what to do handicaps you. Illustrate concretely. 

3. What are some obvious evidences that many students (perhaps including 

yourself) do not know how to study? 

4. Consider your own study activity and report on the; 

a. Influence of amount of time and time of day. 

b. Influence of immediate physical surroundings. 

c. Influence of your present mental state, including the influence of im- 
mediately preceding mental activity. 

d. Influence of your present physical well-being or lack of it. 

e. Influence of yesterday’s activities or of tomorrow’s anticipated ac- 
tivities. 

5. Do you study your hardest or your easiest subjects first? 

When assignments consist of “take the next ten pages” and no further 
explanations are given, when recitations consist of oral quizzes to see how 
much of the "ten pages” has been remembeied, then “study” can be only 
memorization and nothing else. This primitive conception still influences 
the practice of thousands of teachers, although psychological and sociolog- 
ical research has long since demonstrated its absurdity and has led to 
important improvements. Many of these studies have already been ade- 
quately discussed in earlier chapters. A brief summary gives emphasis to 
the special problem of this chapter. 

First, it will be recalled that the learning process was discovered to be 
far more complex than had been thought. Second, it was increasingly 
realized that study, properly interpreted, is learning, and utilizes the nu- 
merous, various techniques of learning. Third, studies of pupil failure re- 
vealed that thousands of pupils had no conception whatever of study habits. 
Many did not even know how to read well enough to do the traditional type 
of study. Worse, thousands of teachers knew no more about learning and 
studying than did the pupils, hence could not help them. The studies of 
failure also revealed the influence of many factors far outside the school- 
room which affected study. Fourth, increasing knowledge of individual 
differences focused attention on the differences in rate and kind of study. 
Finally, it has been increasingly realized that the direction of study is a 
function of the regular total teaching process and not a special set of devices 
or techniques. The work period of the modem unit makes learning and 
studying synonymous. Supervised study gave way to “directed study,” and 
that to “directed learning,” and finally to “guidance in learning.” This is 
not a mere change in terminology but reflects steadily increasing insight 
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into the problem.® This is, however, a little ahead of the story. A briet 
historical summary will illu m inate present problems. 

Study was at first, and still is, unguided memorization. The foregoing 
paragraphs show that the formal assignment of pages or topics, with no aim 
other than that of covering the text, still dominates the schools. Study was, 
and still is, largely an effo rt to remember the text material. Study'gm3es7 
'evenTliose~Uf a most tormal, busy-work type, did Mt a^ear for a long 
time. Some textbooks today contain guides ranging from formal, routine, 
memory questions and chores to fairly good suggestions for sensible learn- 
ing experiences related to the material. Study guides, as noted earlier, are 
of value in some circumstances but can easily interfere with the develop- 
ment of better processes in which procedures are cooperatively developed. 
Limitation to single texts, inadequate supplies, and overloaded programs 
have helped to perpetuate the practice of unguided memorization. Part of 
the responsibility for conditions existing today, however, must be attributed 
to unawareness of the facts about learning, to mertia, or to flat refusal to 
do the work necessary for better procedures. 

Supervised study appears. The reaction to the proven inadequacy of 
unguided memorization, and particularly to pupil failure through ignor- 
ance of study procedures, was a direct attempt to improve pupil study 
habits. Increasing understanding of the nature of study, gained by analysis 
of the process, aided the effort. Supervised study programs sprang up 
everywhere It was sincerely believed at the time that an important step 
forward was in the making. There were high hopes and glowing claims, but 
experience and research deflated the claims and dimmed the hopes. Here 
we have one more illustration of what happens when willing and enthusias- 
tic persons undertake something for which they are not tramed. Elaborate 
administrative plans were made, daily schedules rearranged, physical facili- 
ties and materials provided, much money spent. Teachers and administra- 
tors started supervising study with energy and eagerness. The fact that 
practically no one knew how to supervise study did not disturb anyone — 
until later. The careful, systematic training of teachers should have come 
first, although there were other causes of failure, as will be shown. Many 
earnest teachers did not know what or how to supervise. 

The first reference to “supervised” study appears in the Reader's Guide 
during the period 1915-17. The peak of popularity and practice was from 
1917-25. By 1935 the topic had practically disappeared from the literature. 
Emphasis had shifted to identifying study with learning and to developing 

® It is significant that the two best books on study have the word “directing” in their 
titles; Directing Study in the Secondary School, by 'William G. Brink, and Directing 
Learning, by Robert W Frederick, Clarence E. Ragsdale, and Rachel Salisbury. The 
word guiding is appearing increasingly in the titles of books on teaching, learning, 
and study References to "supervised study” have practically disappeared. 

William A. Brownell, “What Has Happened to Supervised Study,” Educational 
Method, Vol. 17 (May, 1938), pp. 373-377 
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study habits as natural outcomes of regular teaching-learning situations. 

The older forms will persist, however, in many schools for years. Many 
teachers will have to operate within these schemes; hence, a brief analysis 
of typical supervised study procedures should be made here. 

The forms of supervised study which appeared. Study rules. The first 
effort to improve study could hardly be called supervised study,,. Set s .of 
stud y rules and s uggestions w ere presented to pupils in the pious hope tha t 
applicition would be automatic and fruitful 

The rules re ferred to physical'cbnditions. time and place habits, and to 
a few of t he m ore obvious general rule s for readin g, u nderst anding, 
mem'ofizmg^ and outli ning. Suggestions were heavily w eighted toward the 
more formal types of assign;:study-recite. procedure. Such rules are^ound 
and useful with mature students. Elementary and secondary pupils, lacking 
explanation or assistance, merely pasted the rules in textbooks or desk 
covers and forgot them. 

It should be noted that even in the very earliest and more formal period 
prophetic voices were raised, pointing to the identification of study with 
total learning McMurry’s volume on How to Study and Teaching How to 
Study, published in 1909, clearly identified study with learning as it was 
then understood, and identified teaching how to study with the general 
teaching process. The child-study movement started even earlier, when 
G. Stanley Hall and his students focused attention on the importance of 
the pupils’ learning processes and attitudes toward study. 

Administrative schemes, Reeder says that the movement presaged by 
McMurry, Hall, and the child-study group was stunted and perverted by 
the American predilection for administrative machinery.’^ In the enthu- 
siastic construction of administrative devices, schedules, and physical 
facilities for supervised study one important aspect was seriously neglected 
— the actual technique of supervising and helping pupils at study! The 
essential aspect of the movement was lost in its own furniture and 
machinery. 

Reeder goes on to say that part of the difficulty was the error, natural 
enough under traditional conditions, of regarding study as the individual, 
silent study procedure of individual pupils, and regarding it further as a 
separate, discrete aspect of the total learning process. His diagnosis is 
undoubtedly correct. 

The chief administrative provisions developed are listed below, since 
many teachers may have to work within one of them. Each of them is 
discussed at considerable length in texts on study, and in the periodical 
literature. In areas where such plans are in operation and will be met in 
practice by students and teachers, detailed class reports may be made for 
further understanding. 

’’ Edwin H. Reeder, “Directing Children’s Study of Geography,” Educational 
Method. Vol. 17 (May, 1938), p. 387. 
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1. Double periods, part discussion, part study. 

2. Single periods divided between discussion and study. 

3. Homogeneous ability grouping. 

4. Special remedial classes in reading, 

5. Special remedial classes in faigh-school subjects. 

6. Individualized instruction. 

7. Case study of serious difiBculties. 

8. Study coach or study supervisor. 

9. Library study plan. 

10. Study-hall plan 

11. Home-room supervision of study. 

12. Daily extra period for supervised study 

13. Course in how to study. 

Experimental data on the value of these devices. A very large number 
of controlled investigations, usually of die parallel group type, were made 
The advantage on the side of supervised study was too slight to be sig- 
nificant. The truth of the matter was that the experiments really compared 
various administrative schemes for facilitating supervised study and did 
not compare supervised study techniques at all. In fact, supervised study 
itself had not yet been defined sufficiently to permit valid experimental 
research. No real process had as yet been developed. A good effect of this 
mconclusive experimentation, however, was to focus the growing attention 
on the actual process itself. 

The processes of study and of the technique of supervision were neg- 
lected. The chief defect in all the schemes and the weakness of printed 
discussions was the absence of any systematic discussion of specific details 
of the actual procedure to be utilized by the teacher. Specific practices 
cannot be prescribed for so intricate and individual a matter as developing 
study habits, but certain general directions for teacher guidance can be 
offered. These will be indicated in later paragraphs. 

Supervised study gives way to guided development of study habits. 
The general aim of m odern guidance of study is identical with the gene ral 
^jm nf TiPTnpiiy, the development of independence in the use of 

certain understandings, attitudes, habits, skills, and patterns of behavior. 
The general process is that of providing opportunities for the exercise of 
these in learning experiences which are meaningful to the pupil. 

What then are the desirable study habits and skills? 

Study habits in better traditional schools. Nearly fifty books have been 
published dealing with study processes. Several score more general books 
devote a chapter to the subject Forty or more study manuals have been 
prepared for use by elementary and secondary-school students. 

The best known of the books on study are those by Bird, Brink, Brote- 
markle, Crawford, Frederick-Ragsdale-Salisbury, Kitson, Parr, Pitkin, 
Salisbury, Sandwick, and Whipple.® This list includes new and old publica- 

8 For titles, publishers, and dates, see bibliography at end of chapter. 
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tions. All are valuable, the two best being those by Brink and by Frederick- 
Ragsdale-Salisbury. 

All of these volumes are based on traditional methods of teaching. The 
suggestions are based on the assign-study-recite-test process and the writers 
have made material contributions to the improvement of that process. They 
do not discuss study in terms of guiding learning activity, as it is coming to 
be discussed by the moderns. The two volumes singled out above, however, 
lean strongly that way. 

Brink made a valuable analysis of sixteen of these general books to 
determine the study habits and aids most frequently mentioned. He clas- 
sified them under four major heads with eighteen subdivisions. The wealth 
of detail can only be indicated here; for instance, there are 180 drSerent 
suggestions on how to read more effectively How to take examinations 
received the next highest number, indicating the far too great emphasis 
on examinations in teaching practice. Sixty different suggestions were 
made concerning outlining, memorizing, problem-solving, and making 
written reports. His general summary was: » 

I. Physical Conditions for Study 

A. Environmental. (Have a definite time and place for study; secure 
proper light, heat, ventilation, and furniture; seek a quiet place and 
freedom from distraction; have suitable materials available.) 

B, Physiological. (Be obedient to the laws of hygiene; seek bodily change 
and relaxation during long periods of study; stop short of physical 
fatigue.) 

II. Psychological Prerequisites for Study 

A. Attention. (Form the habit of forced attention; concentrate on task to 
be performed; have confidence in yourself; avoid impossible tasks.) 

B. Motivation. (Have favorable attitudes, interests, and incentives; find 
definite aims; have definite goals in view; relate tasks to larger goals, 
avoid monotony in study activities.) 

C. Development of habits. (Practice accurate repetition; make positive 
attack; practice reactions which will be useful later.) 

D. Planning. (Distribute periods for study; analyze tasks; keep record of 
how you spend time ) 

E. Self-evaluation. (Test yourself for personal characteristics; note your 
methods and standards of work.) 

HI. Study Habits Relating to Preparation of Assignments 

A. Reading. (Have purpose; improve speed; improve accuracy; enlarge 
vocabulary; make mental summaiies, formulate questions on reading; 
underline important points; adapt type of reading — e.g., rapid or in- 
tensive — to purpose; read assignments first as a whole and then reread 
more carefully; give attention to paragraph headings.) 

8 William G. Brink, Directing Study Activities in Secondary Schools (New York, 
Odyssey Press, 1937), pp. 41-48. Used by peimission of the publisher. 
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B. Outlining and note-taking. (Organize materials read or heard; make 
brief outlines; make detailed outlines; evaluate important points; take 
concise notes; use abbreviations; take notes on lectures and from 
books.) 

C. Memorizing. (Have purpose; comprehend material to be memorized, 
distribute practice periods in rote memory; be accurate in first reading, 
concentrate during repetitions; use mnemonic devices; adapt method — 
i.e., whole or part — ^to type of material; practice fiequent recall; keep 
record of progress.) 

D. Problem-solving. (Get problem clearly in mind; collect all pertinent 
data; test hypotheses; evaluate conclusions.) 

E. Reviewing. (Space reviews properly; use notes; make brief outlines; ask 
questions.) 

F. References. (Use library and such reference aids as dictionary, bibli- 
ographies, footnotes, periodicals, record references efficiently; make 
careful bibliographies.) 

G. Making written reports. (Choose subject carefully; limit problem; select 
details; organize materials; make tentative outline; use varied vo- 
cabulary; use literary devices; write first draft rapidly; allow time to 
elapse before revision.) 

IV. Study Habits Relating to Classroom Activities 

A. Recitation. (Be a good listener, ask pointed questions; join in class 
discussions; take notes; plan oral reports; practice making the report 
aloud.) 

B. Lecture. (Listen for points of view, the plan, and the important points, 
take notes; evaluate; relate to your experience.) 

C. Examinations. Prepare by using summaries and notes; going over main 
points; making brief outlines; answering questions in text; concen- 
trating on difficult parts; distributing study.) 

D. Laboratory. (Observe and analyze carefully; represent ideas graph- 
ically; take notes; write up reports clearly.) 

Another valuable analysis was made of thirty-eight how-to-study man- 
uals designed for use in the secondary schools.^® A total of 3,743 specific 
references to 517 different study habits or skills were found. Many of them 
had important subdivisions. The 517 items, of which 313 were mentioned 
more than four times, were grouped under twenty-four main divisions or 
types of study activity. The list covers five-and-one-half pages of solid 
type. As with Brink’s analysis, the largest number of references were to 
habits and skills in reading; the second largest number, to preparing for 
and taking examinations. Then followed general learning habits, outlining 
and note-taking, classroom activities, memorizing, and using the library. 
The physical and psychological conditions of studying came next. 

The foregomg lists are of general study skills usable in nearly all types 
of work. In addition to these, there are a number of specialized study skills 

Samuel R. Laycock and David H. Russell, “An Analysis of Thirty-eight How-to 
Study Manuals,” School Review, Vol. 49 (May, 1941), pp. 370-379, 
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peculiar to various special subjects. For instance, study in mathematics 
requires skills in reading formulas, in making and reading graphs, and in 
using mathematical equipment such as slide rules, protractors, and squared 
paper. Both mathematics and science require skill in associating verbal 
statements with drawings, diagrams, and other schematic representations. 
Science requires skill in getting up apparatus and sometimes in making or 
repairing it, in gathering specimens, in interpreting technical vocabularies. 
Geography requires skill in reading maps, globes, and pictures. Brink has 
attempted the most complete listing of the special skills, but his lists are 
heavily loaded with general skills.^^ He includes one chapter on study in 
the modern integrated program which, while largely a description of in- 
tegrated programs, is the best of all efforts to identify study with learning. 
Skills pertinent to various special subjects may be summarized in class 
reports by students who are interested. 

Study habits in the modern school. As noted earlier, the foregoing lists 
are based upon the traditional assign-study-recite-test method. They are 
influenced by the conception of study as mastery of book materials, listen- 
ing to lectures, preparing oral and written reports, preparing for and taking 
formal examinations, and so forth. They do represent, however, some of 
the genuine and important improvements in the older process. 

The modern school identifies study with learning. All of the activities 
utilized in learning apply equally in developing study habits. All the tradi- 
tional practices listed above are accepted, plus many others arising out of 
the cooperative, interactive experiencing of the learner. We need not repeat 
the total list here, since it has been included more than once in earlier chap- 
ters. Prominent activities will be the cooperative identifying, defining, and 
analyzing of problems and the cooperative planning of means of solution; 
judging materials and processes; aiding in group decisions and in carrying 
plans through; planning interviews and observational visits; conducting 
experiments; constructing apparatus; plannmg and constructing exhibits, 
and many, many others. 

Guidance for the teacher in either type of school. From the beginning, 
there have been two methods of study supervision or guidance of the pupil. 
First, supervision of students studying at their desks, with individual or 
group aid; and second, training in study habits during regular class pro- 
cedures by means of effective teaching. A later development of the second 
method has been the direct teaching of study habits in courses designed 
for that purpose. The first procedure developed in the traditional school; 
the second, in the modern. 

A third development,' the improvement of reading abilities essential to 
the use of books, has received only incidental attention as far as study is 
concerned. The improvement of instruction in silent reading is beneficial 

’ ’ Wiliiam G Brink, op. cit., Chs. 5, 6, and 8-14 inclusive. 
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in the improvement of study, but it is not enough. A considerable number 
of investigations show that many pupils fail or have difficulty in some or all 
curriculum fields because they cannot read properly Increasing attention 
is being devoted (1) to the improvement of reading ability, with special 
reference to various subjects in the curriculum, and also (2) to the writing 
of text materials with regard for pupil maturity and experience The exten- 
sion of reading instruction into high schools and colleges is slowly gaining 
ground, and it should be a major factor in improving study and learning. 
Our chief emphasis should probably continue to be on facilitating the 
development of essential study abilities through everyday class work. 

In general teaching should aim to develop in the child independent 
study. habits. Nevertheless, there will still be need and place for specialized 
individual help and special practice under guidance. The following sugges- 
tions may aid the teacher. 

1. Teach in such a way as to utilize and give constant practice in nu- 
merous and varied study (learning) activities. In the traditional school this 
necessitates attention to study aids and guides in the assignment, and the 
making of assignments which give practice m the varied study activities 
indicated in the previous pages. The traditional, formal, question-and- 
answer recitation will need to give way to more socialized forms and to 
working periods, as we shall show in the following section. In the modern 
school, good functional teaching will as a matter of course, include the 
beginnings of desirable study habits. Diagnosis of difficulty and special 
individual help will supplement this. In either the traditional or modern 
school there should be a sufficient variety of activity to suit individual 
differences in study interests, abilities, rates, levels of achievement, and 
the like. 

2. Be sensitive to and diagnose cases of inefficient study or actual ignor- 
ance of study procedures. Ample evidence shows that difficulty with study 
is not at all confined to the dull, the lazy, and the uninterested. Many 
bright, willing, and interested pupils need much specific, detailed help with 
study skills. “ 

Teachers must constantly be on the alert to detect in class discussions, 
in papers, and in all contacts with the pupil, evidence of poor study habits, 
or of ignorance of how to study. Much can be learned from recitation 
procedures, remarks, and curious errors. In addition, a number of inves- 
tigations have been made of pupil procedures from which we can derive 
methods of diagnosis. Chief among these are (a) questionnaires to the 
pupils about their study habits, (b) interviews with students, (c) observa- 
tion, (d) test, and (e) analysis of students’ schedules, outside activities, 
and so forth. 

12 Raleigh Schorlmg, Student Teaching (New York, McQraw, 1940). Pp. 129-133 
contain an excellent compact listing of numerous study activities gathered through ob- 
serving pupils at work. 
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Diagnosis by means of interviews, observation, and analysis of scheduled 
activities and time distribution is self-explanatory in the main. Good 
teachers can devise means of their own and can secure guidance from 
periodical literature. Questionnaire analyses are also fairly simple. The 
teacher may make out a list of questions to be checked or answered briefly 
by pupils. Direct inquiry can reveal the presence or absence of certain 
study habits. 

Analysis by direct testing is perhaps the most reliable. In a 1939 bibliog- 
raphy Hildreth lists twenty-two instruments for testing study habits Some 
of these cover a wide range, others are designed to test in detail one impor- 
tant skill with its sub-divisions: 

Tests of Use of Books and Libraries, by V. Barker. Ref: Barker, V., “Informal 
testing of the use of books and libraries.” Elementary English Review, 1933, 
10, 143, 174, 205. 

Philadelphia Index and Dictionary Test, by the Boaid of Education and H. 
Barthelmess Philadelphia, Pa.: Division of Educational Research, Board of 
Education, 1934, 

Philadelphia Test in Outlining, by H. Barthelmess. Range: grade 6. Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Division of Educational Research, Board of Education. 

Diagnostic Tests to Determine Knowledge of Study Tools and Techniques in the 
Social Studies, by G. Boyington. Ref: Boyington, G. “Experiments with diag- 
nostic tests to determine knowledge of study tools and techniques in the social 
studies,” Second Yearbook, National Council for Social Studies, 1931-32, 
132-163. 

Briggs Dictionary Test, by T, H. Briggs. Range: junior and senior high school, 
New York: American Book Co., 1923. Ref: Briggs, T. H. A dictionary test. 
Teachers College Record, 1923, 24, 355-365. 

Cavins Dictionary Test, by E. W. Cavins. Range: elementary and high school. 

Normal, 111.: E. W. Cavins, Illinois State Normal University, 1926. 

Chicago Sustained Application Profile Sheet. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Book Store. 

Clatworthy Library Test for College Students, by L. M. Clatworthy, Denver, 
Colo.; University of Denver Library, 1932. 

Denver Curriculum Dictionary Test. Range: grade 7A. Denver, Colo.: Denver 
Public Schools, 1927. 

Denver Curriculum Test in Libiary Science. Range: grade 7B. Denver, Colo.; 
Denver Public Schools, 1926. 

Studiousness Rating Scale, by A C. Enrich. Ref: Eurich, A. C. “An analysis 
of self-ratings on studiousness traits,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1930, 
14, 577-591. 

Study-Habits Questionnaire, by M. E. Herriott. Ref; Herriott, M. E. “Attitudes 
as factors of scholastic success,” University of Illinois Bulletin, 1929, No. 47. 
Illinois Diagnostic Study Tests. Range: college. Urbana, 111.: Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, University of Illinois. 

Attitudes and Skills in the Use of References; Every Pupil Test, by E. E. Lewis, 
Range, grades 5-8, 9-12. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Scholarship Tests, Depart- 
ment of Education, State of Ohio, 1935. 

13 Gertrude H. Hildreth, A Bibliography of Mental Tests and Rating Scales, Ind ed. 
(New York, The Psychological Corporation, 1939), pp. 155-156, 
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McClusky-Dolch Study Outline Tests, by F. D, McClusky and E W. Dolch. 
Range: high school and college. Bloomington, 111.: Public School Publishing 
Company, 1926. Ref" McClusky, F. D., and Dolch, E. W. “A Study outline 
test,” School Review, 1924, 32, 757-772. 

Study Outline Test, by J. M. Stalnaker. Ref. Stalnaker, J. M. “American Council 
psychological examination, for 1926 at Purdue University,” School and So- 
ciety, 1928, 27, 86-88. 

Studiousness Questionnaire, by P. M. Symonds. Ref. Symonds, P. M. “Studious- 
ness questionnaire,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 1928, 19, 152-167. 
Study Performance Test, by H. A. Toops, and the Committee on College En- 
trance, Ohio State University. Range; college. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University, 1931-1932. 

Tyler-Kimber Study Skills Test, by H. Tyler and G. C. Kimbcr. Range: high 
school and college. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 
1938. 

Reading Study Habit Scale (Preliminary), by C. Woody. Range; elementary 
school or higher. Ref; Woody, C. “Results of the testing program in the 
Ironwood Public Schools.” Ann Arbor; Bureau of Educational Reference and 
Research, Univeisity of Michigan, Bulletin No. 146, 1933. 

Study-Habits Inventoiy, by C. G. Wrenn and R B. McKeown. Range: grade 12 
and college, Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Univeisity Press, 1933- 
1934. 

Young-Estabtooks Scale for Measuring Studiousness by Means of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank for Men, by C. W. Young and G. H. Estabrooks. 
Range: high school and college. Stanford University Press, 1936. Ref' Young, 
C. W., and Estabrooks, G. H., “Report on the Young-Estabrooks Studiousness 
Scale for Use with the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, March, 1937, 28, 176-187. 

Other tests are constantly appearing. Probably the most important addi- 
tion to those listed above is the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, 
which contains one section on Work-Study Skills There are two bat- 
teries, one for grades 3, 4, and 5; tlie other, for grades 6, 7, and 8. Detailed 
tests are presented for map-reading skills, use of references, use of the 
index, use of the dictionary, use of graphs, charts, and so on. Another new 
test by Edgar and Manuel includes, in addition to the more common skills 
mentioned above, a test for critical thinking in the use of printed mate- 
rials.^® A new test on the college level is the Southeastern Aptitude Ex- 
amination which has a brief study-skill section.^® It is to be noted also 
that many of the ordinary achievement battery tests include a section on 
work-study skills both for general range and for some specialized habits. 

A large literature has developed around the use of these tests and the 
results secured. It can be sampled to advantage through class reports. One 
of the tests may be administered to the class. 

H. F Spitzer, Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills: Advanced Battery; Elemen- 
tary Battery (Boston, Houghton, 1940) 

J. W. Edgar and H. T. Manuel, A Test of Study Skills (Austin, Tex , The Steck 
Co., 1940). 

Published by Univ. of Georgia Press. No date given. 
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3. Give direct, specific help suited to individual or group needs as 
revealed by diagnostic methods. The numerous investigations of direct 
methods of giving help justify the conclusions that (a) a combination of 
reading about and discussing study habits plus direction through def- 
inite assignments is superior to assignment-recitation procedure without 
definite study directions; (h) definite practice in study procedures is su- 
perior to reading about and discussing methods of study; (c) ability to 
carry on certain study procedures is specific as far as that study process is 
concerned, although there is transfer under certain methods of instruction; 
(d) bright, interested pupils profit rather easily from reading about and 
discussing study habits; but dull, backward, and uninterested pupils do 
not; (e) dull or uninterested pupils profit from definite, directed practice. 
All pupils benefit from practice, but it is necessary for the dull. 

Reading about and discussing specific study difficulties. The teacher 
must have time to work with pupils in slow, painstaking discussions of 
difficulties and methods of improvement. He must be reasonably expert in 
discovering the mental processes of his pupils. This will yield sensible 
explanations of what often appear to be non-sensible statements made by 
pupils. As indicated in the chapter in teaching, our ideal is guidance with- 
out dominance. We aim to enable the pupil to find and correct his own 
difficulty and thus gam in power. Each pupil should be stimulated, by 
questions keyed to his level of maturity and insight, to display the highest 
level of analysis and self-dependence of which he is capable Those who 
guide must never fall into the error of doing the work for the pupil. 

The chief difficulty with the literature on supervised study is, as has been 
noted, the lack of detailed discussion of actual procedure in individual 
cases. Usable material would consist of stenographic accounts or teacher 
logs of hundreds of actual cases of pupil difficulty and teacher help. It 
would be a voluminous piece of writing and take many months to compile 
from accounts furnished by scores of teachers. The best that can be done 
here is to give some random illustrations and to discuss some general prin- 
ciples as definitely as is possible. 

Lack of interest,, Many study difficulties with bright and dull students 
alike arise, not because the pupils are incapable nor the material too diffi- 
cult, but because there is no mcentive to do the work. The pupil may even 
think he is trying to work, but there is no real underlying drive. This is not 
uncommon and is quite natural in the traditional school, where the em- 
phasis is on the subject rather than the pupil. The teacher’s task is then to 
make some connection between the material and the pupil’s real interests 
and purposes. Failing to make the intrinsic worth of the material clear, he 
will have to turn to secondary or extrinsic motives. The preparation of 
provocative and interesting questions and exercises is one device. An inter- 
esting activity once started has considerable momentum and power to 
generate interest. Tactfully suggesting to pupils their own deficiencies in 
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reading and in ability to use libraries, research aids, and the like, will often 
stimulate worthy effort. Resort to the use of socialized recitations, visual 
materials, or construction projects will stimulate many learners. Individual 
graphs of progress are another legitimate aid. Commendation for good 
work IS effective with most children; hence provision for opportunity to 
succeed is important. Threats, personal appeals, individual rivalries, or 
marks should not be used as incentives The most effective motive is reali- 
zation by the pupil that the learning will serve one of his purposes. Hence 
the stress of the new school on pupil purpose.^’’ 

Occasionally disinclination to study is a disciplinary problem and must 
be dealt with accordingly In any event, the pupil’s attitude toward study 
is vital, and the ingenious teacher will examine it. 

In some instances the teacher’s help will he directed at correcting out- 
of-school conditions responsible for lack of interest. Nutritional deficien- 
cies, too much outside work or social activity, indifference in the home, 
poor mental hygiene, emotional stresses, and scores of other factors are 
inimical to good study attitudes. Many seemingly dull pupils are made over 
by remedial measures applied early enough. An extreme instance was that 
of a little girl who was regarded as permanently retarded because she 
could learn so little so slowly. Inquiry revealed that her father, having an 
emotional antagonism toward eating candy or sugar, had denied the child 
a normal sugar intake With this remedied, the girl approached normal 
learning activity. This is an extreme case, but many outside factors seem- 
ingly far removed must be taken into account 

Inability to see the problem clearly. Many pupil difficulties in studying 
resolve themselves into a lack of understanding of what to do. Even when 
the assignment is definite and apparently clear to all, there will be a few 
individuals who do not know what to do and do not know exactly what 
their trouble is. This usually occurs in pupils Who, having had everything 
done for them by their parents, have escaped responsibility and initiative. 
Long-term treatment will involve training in tlie range of study habits. For 
the moment, the teacher is justified in giving direct assistance. The problem 
and methods of procedure simply have to be explained in words of one 
syllable, illustrations given, and direct suggestions made as to sources and 
methods. Care must be taken, of course, to differentiate legitimate cases 
from lazy, inattentive pupils whose difficulties are not those of the type just 
discussed. 

Breslich reports an instance in which parents complained that too 
many problems were assigned and no suggestions given The teacher, much 

There aie literally hundreds of research studies on all aspects of motivation. This 
abbreviated summary is derived from them. 

18 E. R. Breslich, Supervised Study as a Means of P}Ovlding Supplementary Indi- 
vidual Instruction, Thirteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1914). See also "Teaching High-School 
Pupils How to Study,” School Review, Vol 20 (October, 1912), pp 506-515, 
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amazed, outlined his explicit method of assignment, in turn amazing the 
parents. The child admitted hearing all this but did not see how it related 
to her problems. Here was a more than ordinarily serious inability to see 
problems, to connect directions with problems, and to analyze. It may even 
have involved lack of growth in good language habits, resulting in inability 
to understand anything except simple sentences. Training must be specific 
and long-term. 

Lack of knowledge of sources and how to use them. Ignorance of sources 
and how to use them is far more common than is supposed, often appear- 
ing among beginning graduate students. Some students are unaware that 
more information is needed. Others, knowing that it is necessary, do not 
know where to get it. Still others know vaguely that dictionaries, cyclope- 
dias, the atlas, periodical indexes, and other sources are available but do 
not know how to use them economically, if at all. 

A graduate student prepared a bibliography of magazine references on a 
topic and then reported to the writer that not one of the references was in 
the library! Asked where he had looked for guidance in locating them, he 
replied, “In the card catalogue.” Asked if he had not noted in the Reader’s 
Guide, after each reference he had listed, such abbreviations as “Sch & 
Soc,” “Sch Rev,” “Ele Sch Jrnl,” “Rev of Ed Res,” he replied that he had, 
but not knowing what they meant, he had paid no attention to them! 

Supplying definite references in an assignment is a beginning step. Later, 
specific training in finding sources may be given. Independence in finding a 
range of sources should ultimately result. Direct teaching is necessary in 
the use of dictionaries, cyclopedias, indexes, guides to periodical literature, 
standard volumes such as the World Almanac, Who’s Who, and an- 
thologies. 

Finally, pupils must be trained to judge sources critically. During a study 
of United States-Mexican relations at the time of the border clashes during 
World War I, a girl contended that the best way to help Mexico would be 
to send an army to clean up the country. Asked why, she replied that her 
parents and others had said that Mexico was a small place about the size 
of Arizona and that we could put it in order quickly. Instead of rejecting 
this or arguing about it, the teacher apparently accepted it and asked the 
pupil to prepare for the class a series of statements comparing Mexico 
with other countries in regard to area, population, transportation, topog- 
raphy, and so on. After a session with cyclopedias, atlases, and other 
reference books, the pupil came back not only with more accurate informa- 
tion but with a wholly changed attitude toward sources. This incident 
points to a slogan which should be used not only in school but elsewhere: 
“Do not argue; look up the facts.” So much discussion is nothing more 
than an irresponsible exchange of silly opinions. 

Inability, to fudge the worth of facts. Pupils (and adults) who say, “It 
says so in the book,” or “I read it in the paper,” are obviously not discrim- 
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inating either sources or facts Even worse are pupils who try to remember 
everything read upon a topic and who advance one fact as of equal value 
with any other. Sometimes a fact insisted upon by a pupil may be so incon- 
sequential that it could be totally elimmated without loss to the lesson. 
Major and minor facts are listed coordinately or interchanged in outlines. 
This disability is extremely difficult to remedy. Probably the most useful 
approach is through questioning and conversation, not by argument or 
direct correction. The pupil should be asked to tell in his own words why 
he regards one fact as important as another. The “if that, then this” tech- 
nique may be used with good students. The process is to reduce one of 
his statements to absurdity by showing that if he believes something he is 
insisting on, then he inevitably must believe this other direct implication. 
The direct implication should be one that is improbable, ridiculous, or 
impossible Asking pupils to show the exact relationship between facts and 
the question under discussion often helps to indicate that not all facts are 
equal, although they may be related to the problem. Eventually, framing in 
rapid reading, skimming, and outlining helps. 

A sbcth grade was given several sources and asked to select just those 
facts which bore on the lesson. One boy sard, “How do you know what is 
wanted?” whereupon another answered immediately, “You can tell by 
looking at the set of questions we just put on the board.” Later there was a 
discussion about selecting “main thoughts” from pages or paragraphs, 
whereupon the first boy said, “What gets me is how you know your main 
thought.” Class and teacher suggested the following aids: “Do these facts 
relate to the problem?” “Do they aid in answering any of the study ques- 
tions?” “Do they seem to contradict any other facts you have gathered?” 
“Do they raise further questions?” 

Difficulties with analysis. The foregoing paragraph leads us to another 
common and serious difficulty. The procedure in modern schools, which is 
coming to be used in older ones also, of having the pupils suggest sub- 
questions to be answered in the course of solving the main problem, is 
extremely helpful. Class and teacher together work out a list of questions 
on the board and reorganize them into related groups. Often the difficulty 
is with language. Vast numbers of schoolboy “howlers” result from the 
natural interpretations placed by immature minds upon complex discourse. 
These remarks are clues to the alert teacher. One student reported that the 
Battle of Bunker Hill was the only victory the British had won during the 
Revolutionary War. Questioned by his schoolmates, he pointed to the text 
which said, “The British cared for no more victories at such a cost.” Hasty 
and poor readers are regularly confused by negative statements and by 
indirect, metaphoric discourse of any kind. The need for training in the 
several kinds and levels of reading is indicated. 

In mathematics (but not in beginning arithmetic) it is helpful to ask a 
pupil to state exactly what he is trying to find out, in what terms the answer 
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is likely to be, and what processes will likely lead to the answer. Training 
in regularly checking processes and results is beneficial. 

A college team playing field hockey found that they could secure the 
ball and work it down the field again and again only to fail in shooting 
goals. A conference for analysis was called. The forwards, who were doing 
the shooting, were unable to analyze the difficulty, but a halfback standing 
directly behind the line of play discovered that the forwards shot straight 
at the guards every time instead of at the open spaces between guards. A 
dub golfer of the writer’s acquaintance was once asked how he kept out of 
sand traps so much better than did more expert players. He replied that he 
always aimed straight at traps, since he had discovered that his ball never 
went where he aimed it! He had been “studying” his golf. 

Difficulties arising in drawing inferences or making generalizations. 
Closely related to the foregoing difficulties in using sources, evaluating 
materials, and analyzing problems are the difficulties attendant upon using 
all collected data in coming to a conclusion. Errors range from reasonable 
but incorrect inferences to wild guesses. Before he can help, the teacher 
must diagnose the causes of the error or impossible guess. Sometimes no 
sensible basis will seem possible, but skillful, sympathetic questioning by 
the teacher will usually reveal one. Failing to discover through analysis the 
pupil’s thought process, he may ask the pupil to tell in his own words how 
the information he has gathered bears upon the conclusion he has reached. 
Part of the difficulty is the inability of young pupils to suspend judgment. 

Pupils who make honest though highly illogical inferences must be dis- 
tinguished from talkative, superficial bluffers, or those who were not pay- 
ing attention and hence guess wildly. Holding the latter relentlessly to an 
analysis and explanation of their own statements is a good device. 

It should be noted also that some dull or slow children make wild 
guesses simply because they cannot keep up with the thought of the class 
but nevertheless wish to be participating. Sympathetic assistance and the 
provision of opportunities for success on their level wiU eliminate this. 

The discussion of the foregoing six difficulties is hopelessly brief and 
inadequate. It is for illustrative purposes only. An adequate discussion 
would fill volumes. Every teacher wUl profit by alert analysis and recording 
of his own experiences. The foregoing pages may assist in starting the 
process. 

Special, practice in specific habits. Numerous investigations show clearly 
that definite, systematic practice in meaningful situations will improve the 
study and learning of all pupils, particularly the slower ones. 

As far back as 1923, Beauchamp demonstrated that even the more 

18 Wilbur L. Beauchamp, A Prelimimiy Experimental Study of Technique in the 
Mastery of Subject Matter in Elementary Physical Science, Supplementary Educational 
Monograph No. 24, Studies in Secondary Education, I (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1923). 
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complex skills could be improved under guidance. In a controlled experi- 
ment of considerable size, his experimental groups showed substantial 
gains over control groups in four significant and difficult skills. These were 

( 1 ) studying a paragraph to determine its central idea and then picking out 
the outstanding ideas of the paragraph, (2) formulating questions one 
could answer thoroughly only if he understood a topic, (3) reading en- 
tirely through a unit to determine its general plan and then grouping the 
major facts presented around this plan, (4) giving the pupils a method for 
solving thought questions. 

The value of practice m systematic outlining and in note taking, espe- 
cially in covering extensive materials, has been demonstrated by several 
studies, particularly those of Butterweck and of Barton.^® Literally scores 
of studies have been made of the methods and results of improving reading 
skills of all kinds and on all levels Classes for the improvement of readmg 
skills as an aid to study are now found in many colleges. 

A study by McKinnon and Burton evaluated the effect of definite, 
detailed instruction m certain specific study processes in history at the 
eighth-grade level. Four processes were used' (1) comparison, (2) iden- 
tifying and expressing cause-and-effect relationships, (3) outlining, and 
(4) selecting and organizing subject matter from several sources. Each of 
these processes was broken down into sub-processes. For instance, com- 
parison included six; (a) ability to discover basis for comparison, if there 
be comparable facts; (6) ability to select the distinguishing characteristics 
present; (c) ability to classify the distinguishing characteristics present; 
id) ability to list likenesses; (e) ability to list differences; and (/) ability 
to formulate a summarizing statement. All this may sound simple, but it is 
astonishing how many graduate students when asked to contrast items will 
list similarities or wiU list differences when asked to show similarity. 

Each of the skills was made the object of definite instruction in conjunc- 
tion with regular lessons in history. The results were: 

Based on data similar to the foregoing and on all four techniques mentioned, 
the following conclusions seemed jusUfled: (1) Definite, detailed instruction in 
the designated techniques of study in history definitely improved the pupils’ 
ability to use those techniques, as well as their ability to use the sub-processes. 

(2) In the case of factors and sub-processes which are mechanical in nature, the 
effect of corrective exercises appears earlier and mastery is more complete than 
in the case of factors which involve thought content. (3) Instruction m three of 

2“ Joseph H, Butterweck, The Problem of Teaching High-School Pupils How to 
Study, Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 237 (New York, Teachers 
College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ, 1926). 

William A, Barton, Outlining as a Study Process, Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 411 (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia 
Univ., 1930). 

Nettie J. McKinnon and William H. Bmton, “An Evaluation of Certain Study 
Procedures in History,” Elementaiy School Journal, Vol 40 (January, 1940), pp, 
371-380, 
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the study techniques, namely, sensing cause-and-effect relationships, outlining, 
and selecting and organizing materials, had a beneficial effect on ability to make 
comparisons. The first three focus attention on sub-processes which are important 
in comparison. (4) Ability to outline varies in proportion to the number and 
kinds of mechanical aids which are supplied in the material, namely, paragraph 
and topical heads, marginal comments, table of contents, and so forth. (5) 
Children of eighth-grade level can approach mastery of the mechanics of out- 
lining. (6) Increased ability in outlining m other subjects. (7) Selection and 
organization of material on a given problem presents greater difficulty (for 
eighth-grade pupils) than does the objective representation of an author’s 
thought relationships, as, for instance, in outlining. (8) The trial-and-error 
method of procedure in the various types of mental activity required in study 
procedures is wasteful of the pupils’ time. (9) Exercises requiring an evaluation 
of material, such as discrimination between major and minor points, offer diffi- 
culty to eighth-grade pupils. (10) The number of errors in a given exercise varies 
directly in proportion to the length and the complexity of the exercise. 

The following problems are suggested for further investigation: 

1. How close could mastery, or nearly perfect facility, be approached in 
given study procedures? What additional instruction and practice would be 
necessary? 

2. What are the specific difficulties present in the inability of pupils to cope 
with problems of sentence structure? 

3. How many items may be included within the span of attention of pupils 
of given levels? That is, how long and how complex may exercises be at given 
levels? 

4. What factors, if any, other than inability to comprehend are present in 
the omission of major and minor points? 

5. What further transfer might be expected with the improvement of still 
other study techniques? 

6. How would the use of carefully weighted materials and exercises affect the 
findings on a given study technique? 

Improvement by this route necessitates the organization by the teacher 
of systematic opportunities for practicing the skills selected for improve- 
ment. Preferably this should be in conjunction with the regular teaching of 
assigned lessons. 

An unusually weU prepared and provocative example of prepared oppor- 
tunities for practicing study skills on the college level is to be found in 
Francis P. Robinson’s Diagnostic and Remedial Techniques for Effective 
Study. This is a new type of book which, it is to be hoped, will be the 
forerunner of many others like it. It is neither text nor workbook, though 
containing many features of both. It cannot be used by a student alone, 
but is designed as a working aid for student and study coach or counselor. 

4. Organize a definite course in how-to-study. This fourth suggestion is 
not coordinate with the preceding three. Organized how-to-study courses 
are over and beyond the suggestions given above and will be organized in 
those situations which require them. They have appeared separately in 


New York, Harper, 1941. 
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many high schools and colleges and seem to be increasmg. The material 
usually found in such a course is rapidly gaining a place as part of the core 
curriculum in secondary schools, and as part of “freshman week” or 
orientation courses on the college level 

The chief difficulty is that of codrdinatmg the content of such a course 
with the pupils’ regular subjects. No type of learning can be developed in 
isolation from the material to be studied. Ideally, all training in study skills 
should be carried on in regular courses. Many teachers, however, are not 
able to do this Compromises are necessary. Several methods of managing 
the course have emerged. 

First, the course may have its own content, the study techniques, which 
may be examined and operated in practice exercises. The assignments in 
the regular subject courses would be used as illustrations when and as 
desired. Second, the entire how-to-study course may be coordinated with 
the usual assignments in regular courses. The subject-matter courses con- 
stitute the core, and appropriate study skills are developed systematically 
by giving assistance with the regular assignments. Third, the how-to-study 
course may devote three days a week to developing study skills while 
assisting with regular assignments, and two days to direct attack on its 
own material. Which organization is used depends upon the ability, insight, 
and attitude of the personnel concerned. On the one hand, some teachers 
are not able to coordinate their regular work with the study course because 
they lack skill in modern assignment-recitation procedures. On the othei 
hand, it is very diflicult for one person to give study helps to all pupils in 
all subjects. 

Advantages of the how-to-study course. Combining the statements from 
Brink and Frederick, Ragsdale, Salisbury, we find that the following ad- 
vantages are claimed. 

1. It centralizes responsibility in one or at most a few individuals. 

2. Different subjects have many common study techniques. 

3. It places responsibility for improving study habits in the hands of a 
specialist who has had definite training for the work. 

4. It makes possible the coordination of efforts toward improving study 
habits within the school. 

5. It makes possible much needed research in the field. 

6. It offers a new approach with accompanying enthusiasm. 

7. It adds valuable material, useful in general life activities, to the genera] 
education of pupils. 

8. It will have immediate as well as deferred value, hence will be attractive 
to the pupils. 

9. It will aid in showing the child that the school is essentially friendly and 
disposed to aid him with difficult problems — that is, how to get his lessons. 

10. It will reduce failures and improve mental hygiene. 

11. It will save much time for pupils and teachers. 

23 William G. Brink, op. cit., p. 56. 

Frederick, Ragsdale, and Salisbury, op. cit., pp. 281-282. 
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12. It invites public support, since parents are already suspicious of home 
assignments and pupil difficulties. 

13. It will aid in showing pupils that study is not peculiar to the school, but 
must be done effectively m all life activities. 

Limitations and objections to the course. Similarly, a list of limitations 
includes the following: 

1. It IS nearly impossible for one person to teach all pupils how to study. 

2. It is almost impossible to tie up study suggestions with the specific study 
situations presented in each of the different subjects. 

3. It may tend to cause subject teachers to shirk their responsibilities for 
directing the development of study habits. 

4. It is difficult to obtain a teacher capable of offering such work effectively. 

5. Smaller schools often cannot afford to offer such a course. 

As distinguished from limitations, certain criticisms and objections 
appear: 

]. Such a course is unnecessary, since each pupil will develop his own 
methods of study. (He will, and his methods will more than likely be wasteful 
and inefficient.) 

2. A study specialist, introduced into a school, may cause friction. (He 
might, but ordinarily teachers will welcome any sensible help with their prob- 
lems.) 

3 The program is overcrowded and another course merely makes it that 
much worse. (Much dead and useless material could well be eliminated to make 
room.) 

4. The course would not receive credit for college entrance. (This is merely 
one more instance of arbitrary requirements which stupidly interfere with 
education. The entrance requirements are progressively changing to become 
more rational.) 

Experimental data on the value of the how-to-study course. Data from 
studies of the separate study courses are of mterest. Mills found that 
when a how-to-study class was taught as an academic subject, without 
relation to the courses being taken, or taught by someone not a member of 
the regular high-school staff, pupil achievement was not improved. Bird,“® 
studying college-level courses, found that the courses were particularly 
beneficial to the more capable students. The latter point is the opposite of 
many findings on the elementary and secondary level, and may be due to 
the greater maturity and clarity of purpose on the upper levels or to the 
superior quality of the courses which were given. Wmter found that 
among college freshmen the greatest benefits were realized by students in 
the lower decile and a half. This is in keeping with the general findings in 

2* H. C. Mills, “How-to-Study Courses and Academic Achievement,” Educational 
Administration and Supervision, Vol. XXI (February, 1936), pp. 145-151. 

25 Charles Bird, Effective Study Habits (New York, Appleton, 1931), p. vi. 

2 5 John E Winter, “An Experimental Study of the Effeet on Learning of Supervised 
and Unsupervised Study among College Students,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Vol. XXVII (February, 1936), pp. 111-118. 
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the lower schools. Pressey gave systematic training in study habits re- 
quired in typical college courses to groups of students who were about to 
be dismissed from college because of low marks. Approximately 80 per 
cent of the students so aided did satisfactory work in college from then on. 
Although the How-to-Study course has some value and is often used, cur- 
rent emphasis is more upon diagnosing the pupil’s specific learning difficul- 
ties and helping him to overcome them. Teaching for the development of 
study habits in connection with regular subject courses is more frequent 
than the separate study course. For example, the principal abilities required 
in using books are being developed in the reading program, which includes 
not merely specific instruction in the reading period but also, increasingly, 
planning for integration of reading abilities with other curriculum fields. 

Valuable and up-to-date summaries of how-to-study courses in high 
school and college are available in current periodicals.®® 

Home study. The volume by Brink does not mention home study in the 
index. Frederick, Ragsdale, and Salisbury devote seven pages to listing the 
claimed advantages and disadvantages with reference to a few experimental 
studies. These will not be summarized here, since the arguments seem 
clearly opposed to home study. The few statistical studies show that home 
study is not a significant factor m aflfecting the achievement of pupils. Re- 
sults are about the same with or without home study. 

There is, however, one aspect of this topic which must not be over- 
looked. Home study of the traditional formal sort may be dispensed with 
as far as the evidence now shows; however, as we move toward modern 
teaching which identifies study with learning and which utilizes not one or 
two but a large number of varied study activities, a different situation 
emerges. If we are to develop independence in attacking and studying 
problems, and if learning is to occur in situations which approximate life, 
then there must be continuous interaction between the pupil and his total 
environment. There wiU be many things to be done outside of school, quite 
different, however, from the home study of the formal school. 

Initiating a program of guided study. Earlier supervised study and the 
newer guided learning and study have suffered, as have all new movements 
in education, from ill-advised introduction. Enthusiastic principals and 

“’’Luella C. Pressey, Research Adventures in College Teaching (Bloomington, 111., 
Public School Publishing Co., 1927); “The Peimanent Effects of Training in Methods 
of Study on College Success,” School and Society, Vol. XXVIII (1928), pp. 403-404. 

28 \y. Charters, “Remedial Reading in College,” Journal of Higher Education, 
Vol. 12 (March, 1941), pp. 117-121. 

Frank W. Parr, “The Extent of Remedial Reading Work in State Universities in the 
United States,” School and Society. Vol. 31 (April 19. 1930), pp. 547-548. 

J W. Sherburne, Problems and Outcomes of a College Remedial Program. Unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, Ohio State Univ., 1938, pp. 8-36. See volumes of research 
abstracts for a summary. 

Ruth Strang, Reading m High School and College (New York, The Science Press, 
1940), pp. 136-177. 
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superintendents come home from a summer-school course in modern 
methods and arbitrarily introduce a new departure into a system wholly 
unprepared for it. The story is told of a superintendent who announced to 
the teaching staff one Friday, “Beginning Monday, we will proceed on the 
supervised study basis.” A school board of the writer’s acquaintance called 
Its superintendent in and said they wished the curriculum and methods 
brought up to date. They wished a complete new curriculum to replace 
the old formal one — “and have it done by the last of next month”! 

All new departures must be studied systematically; teachers and staff 
and community must be given time to discuss and understand. Administra- 
tive adjustments and processes should come last. 

In many places where supervised study was introduced hastily, teachers 
have actively opposed it, have refused to cooperate, or have hailed it as 
a relief from work. Pupils were turned loose to “study” while teachers read 
newspapers, marked papers, visited, or did their own work. Communities 
to whom the new movement was not explained condemned it without 
investigation as a fad or frill. Pupils to whom explanation and training 
were not given failed to participate and often did poorer work than before. 
Any new departure requires careful preparation before introduction. The 
following preparation should precede the introduction of supervised or 
guided study; 

1. Systematic study of the item with special reference to the local situation: 

a. By administrative staff — of the nature of supervised or guided study, 
obstacles, difficulties, advantages, plans now in operation. 

b. By teaching staff — of the nature of learning, of study, of development 
of independence in study skills. 

2. Explanation to community to ensure understanding and support. 

3. Explanation to student body to ensure understanding and participation. 

4. Provision of administrative mechanisms, materials, etc., in advance. 

5. Provision of a systematic set of records of proceduie and results. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 2 

This list may be omitted by classes made up of experienced teachers. 

1. Explain the following situations: 

a. In a supervised study hour many hands were up; there was a continuous 
call for the teacher’s guidance. Pupils did little until the teacher came 
to them, and soon needed help again. 

b. Parents welcomed supervised study as a modern piocedure, but soon 
noticed that the children were not learning; in fact, their standard 
scores were lower than those of the children in neighboring cities. 

c. A superintendent refused to introduce supervised study, saying that it 
was a waste of time where he had observed it — that teachers merely 
used the time to correct papers, to prepare other lessons, to read books, 
and so on. 

2. Recall and be ready to describe cases in your own study where you would 
have liked a little explanation or help from a teacher 
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3. Recall and describe some cases where you were in a position to get help 
and did receive it. 

4. Cite specific cases in which the instructor’s assignment affected, for good 
or ill, your studying. 

5. Do likewise for his handling of the recitation. 

INDIVIDUAL EXERCISES AND REPORTS 

The following list goes beyond the limited summary in this section. Students 
may choose individually and make oral reports to class. 

1 . Summarize a number of recent articles which present evidence that pupils 
do not know how to study, have mefficient study habits, and so on. 

2. Collect and analyze several sets of study rules, especially recent ones. 
Make an oral report, with perhaps a mimeographed set derived from the 
analysis. 

3. Interested individuals or small committees may summarize recent dis- 
cussions of any of the administrative schemes listed on page 352. 

4. Make an oral class summary of any current stenographic accounts or 
other detailed case studies of actual technique in aiding individuals or small 
groups with study difficulties. 

5. Examine several listings of general study habits or skills. If necessary, 
suggest changes in the hst given in this chapter. Present to class any new ideas 
or different forms of organization. 

6. Interested individuals or small committees may organize lists of special 
study skills peculiar to their major subjects. (A number of reports should be 
made covering important subjects. Reports should be extremely critical in dis- 
tinguishing the special from the general skills.) 

7. An individual may report recent articles describing provision for practice 
in given specific habits- outlining, memorizing, note-taking, map-reading, vari- 
ous forms of reading, and so on. This can be a very valuable report. 

8. An individual may report recent literature on the how-to-study course. 

9. An individual or small committee may report on the new reading courses 
appearing in high school and college. This is a very important new development. 

10. An individual may summarize the arguments and the experimental 
studies (making careful distinction between them) on home study. This might 
be in the form of a talk before a parent-teacher association. 

11. An individual may report any current accounts of the planned intro- 
duction of a study program into specified school systems. 

12. An individual, or several, may organize the type of data which might be 
used in an assembly presentation designed to mtroduce a new study program to 
high-school students. (This report permits of considerable originality of form 
and content.) 

13. Work out a series of questions which you might ask a fourth-grade child, 
a high-school freshman, a college freshman, in order to focus his attention and 
stimulate his thinking about any one of the following. 

The necessity and value of: 

a. Critical evaluation of what is read. 

b. Techniques for securing quickly the essential facts and ideas from 
a large mass of material. 

c. A diversity of sources. 

d. The possession of facts with which to support statements. 

e. Knowing what one is looking for in studying. 
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/. Organization and system in studying. 
g. Any other study essentials as desired. 

14. Where conditions permit, students may assist m diagnosing study diffi- 
culties of an elementary- or secondary-school pupil, or of a class. Report pro- 
cedures and results to class. 

15. The instructor may administer to the class study-skill tests on the college 
level, compile results, and analyze in class discussion. 

16. A small committee may report later on specific remedial measures ap- 
plicable to any of the weaknesses revealed by diagnosis. 

SPECIAL EXERCISE ON DEVELOPMENT OF STUDY HABITS 

It IS important for the teacher to know the procedures for developing good 
study habits in pupils 

The writer has found that the following exercise is of great value. A separate 
class period can be devoted to it with profit, allowing as many individual sum- 
maries as time permits. 

1. Each student should find and report on a current article which describes 
either 

a. The procedures used by a classroom teacher to aid pupils in developing 
skill in ceitain specified study skills, or 

b. The account of a contiolled research study on the same problem. 

2. A student may choose to report on any recently published study manual 
for any level from elementary school through college. 

3. Analytic reports may be made of obseived lessons in which guidance for 
the development of study habits was particularly skillful; was neglected; was 
arbitrarily refused. 


READINGS 

General Books on the Study Processes 

Bird, Charles, Effective Study Habits (New York, Appleton, 1931). 

Brink, William G., Directing Study Activities in the Secondary Schools (New 
York, Odyssey Press, 1937). Excellent and extensive bibliographies on all 
aspects. 

Brotemarkle, R. a.. How to Study (Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 
1930). 

Crawford, C. C., Studying the Major Subjects (Los Angeles, Univ. of Southern 
California, 1930). 

, The Technique of Study (Boston, Houghton, 1928). One of the first 

books. 

Frederick, Robert W., Ragsdale, Clarence E., and Salisbury, Rachel, Di- 
recting Learning (New York, Appleton, 1938). Excellent and extensive bibli- 
ographies. Summary bibliography at back. 

Kitson, H. D., How to Use Your Mind (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1926). One 
of the earlier summaries. 

Parr, Frank W., How to Study Effectively (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1938). 
Good. 

Pitkin, W. B., and others, Learning How to Learn (New York, McGraw, 1935) . 

Robinson, Francis P., Diagnostic and Remedial Technique for Effective Study 
(New York, Harper, 1941). College level. 

Salisbury, Rachel, Better Work Habits (Chicago, Scott, 1932). 
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Sandwick, R. L., How to Study and What to Study (Boston, Heath, 1915) . One 
of the very first books of this type. 

Whipple, Guy M., How to Study Effectively (Bloomington, 111., Public 
School Publishing Co., 1929). 

Specialized Treatments of One or More Items 

The literature of this type is tremendous and steadily groNving. The following 

list is but an illustrative sampling of good references to date. Class reports are 

provided to keep this material up to date for the class, 

Arkin, Herbert, and Colton, R. R., Graphs, How to Make and Use Them 
(New York, Harper, 1936), Chs. 1, 2, 14. 

Barton, William A., Outlining as a Study Process. Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 411 (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Columbia Univ., 1930). 

Bennett, H. K., ‘Teaching How to Study: Experience in Organizing, Sum- 
marizing, Outlining, and Evaluatmg,” Grade Teacher, Vol. 59 (October, 
1941), pp. 66-67. 

Bennett, M. E., College and Life (New York, McGraw, 1933), Ch, 13 on use 
of library. 

Boraas, Harold O., “A Comparative Study of the Brief, the Pr6cis, and the 
Essay with Respect to Speed of Reading and Ease of Learning,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, Vol. 29, 1938, pp. 231-236. 

Charters, W. W., “Remedial Reading in College,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, Vol. 12 (March, 1941), pp. 117-121. 

Cooper, C. W., and Robins, E. J., The Term Paper, a Manual and Model 
(Stanford Univ., Cal., Stanford Univ. Press, 1934). A good pamphlet pre- 
pared in form of a term paper. 

Lehman, H., and Pressey, Luella C., “The Effectiveness of Drill in Handwrit- 
ing to Remove Specific Illegibilities,” School and Society, Vol. 27 (May 5, 
1928), pp. 546-548. 

Looasa, Hannah, The High School Library: Its Function in Education (New 
York, Appleton, 1928). 

, The Study Hall in Junior and Senior High School (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1938). 

McKinnon, Nettie J„ and Burton, William H., “An Evaluation of Certain 
Study Procedures in History,” Elementary School Journal, Vol. XL (January, 
1940), pp. 371-380. 

Newlun, Chester O., Teaching Children to Summarize in Fifth Grade History. 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 404 (New York, Teachers 
College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ., 1930). 

Pressey, Luella C., and Ferguson, I. M., Students’ Guide to Efficient Study 
(New York, Harper, 1941). Excellent. Full of diagnostic techniques, tests, etc. 

Robinson, Francis P., and Hall, Prudence, “Studies in Higher Level Reading 
Abilities,” Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 32 (April, 1941), pp. 
241-252. 

Ryans, D. G., The First Step in Guidance: Self-appraisal, Published in Measure- 
ment and Guidance, Cooperative Test Service, Series III, Vol. I, No. 1 ( 1941 ) . 

, “Some Observations Concerning the Relationship of Time Spent at 

Study to Scholarship and other Factors,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
Vol. 30 (May, 1939), pp, 372-377. 
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A Statistical Study 

Kilzer, Louis R., Supervised Study (New York, Professional and Technical 
Press, 1931). Contains resume of statistical data to date of publication. 
Poorly organized and uncritically interpreted in places but contains much 
useful information. 

The periodical literature. This is far too extensive to list here or even to sample, 
Much of it will be covered through the class reports mdicated. 


Study Manuals 

The following list of manuals was compiled by Laycock and Russell while 
doing the study referred to in footnote 10 on page 354. 

Allen, C. B., Teaching of Study in Secondary Schools (The author. Graduate 
School, Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland, 1939). 

Baker, K. H., Study Methods Workbook (Minneapolis, Mmn., Burgess Publish- 
ing Co., 1938). 

Bennett, M. E., College and Life, Part III, “Learning in College” (McGraw, 
1933). 

Benz, H. E., and Knight, F. B , Efficiency Book for High School Pupils (Chi- 
cago, Rand, 1929). 

Berg, D. E„ Modern Student: How to Study in High School (Forest Hills, 
N. Y., Universal Publishing Co , 1935). 

Bird, Charles, Effective Study Habits (New York, Appleton, 1931). 

Blum, Lilian, and others. Why Study and How (Richmond, Va., Johnson Pub. 
1931). 

Book, W. F., Learning How to Study and Work Effectively (Boston, Ginn, 
1926). 

Brink, William, Directing Study Activities in Secondary Schools (New York, 
Odyssey Press, 1937). 

Broening, a. M., and others, Reading for Skill (New York, Noble, 1936) . 
Brotemarkle, R. a.. How to Study (Philadelphia, Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 
1930). 

Cole, L., and Ferguson, J. M., Student’s Guide to Efficient Study, rev. ed. 
(New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1935). 

Crawford, C. C., Studying the Major Subjects (Los Angeles, Cal., Univ. of 
Southern California Press, 1930) . 

, The Technique of Study (Boston, Houghton, 1928). 

Crawley, S. D., Studying Efficiently (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1936). 
Eldredge, a. C., and McVey, William E., You — and Study (Columbus, Ohio, 
School Specialty Press, 1930) . 

Frederick, Robert W., and Burton, William H., How to Study Handbook (New 
York, Appleton, 1938). 

, Ragsdale, Clarence E., and Salisbury, Rachel, Directing Learning 

(New York, Appleton, 1938). 

Gabriel, Sister John, Practical Methods of Study (New York, Macmillan, 
1930). 

Hovious, Carol, Following Printed Trails (Boston, Heath, 1936). 

Jones, E. S., Improvement of Study Habits (Buffalo, Foster and Stewart Pub- 
lishing Corp., 1936). 

Jordan, R. H., How to Study (Neenah, Wis., Banta Publishing Co., 1932). 
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Kahn, Samuel, How to Study (Boston, Meadow Publishing Co., 1938). 

Kornhauser, a. W., How to Study: Suggestions for High School and College 
Students, rev. ed. (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1937), 

McNelly, a. E., Study Mastery (Chicago, Lyons & Carnahan, 1932). 

Muse, M. B., An Introduction to Efficient Study Habits According to the Laws 
and Principles Governing Economic Learning (Philadelphia, Saunders, 1929) . 

Neal, Elma A., and Foster, Inez, Study Period Exercises (Chicago, Laidlaw 
Brothers, 1932). 

Parr, Frank W., How to Study Effectively (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1938). 

Pitkin, W. B,, and others. Learning How to Learn (New York, McGraw, 1935) . 

Rice, O. S., Lessons on the Use of Books and Libraries (Chicago, Rand, 1920) . 

Salisbury, Rachel, Better Work Habits (Chicago, Scott, 1932) . 

, Better Work Habits in Composition (Chicago, Scott, 1935). 

Smith, Samuel, and Littlefield, A. W., Best Methods of Study (New York, 
Barnes & Noble, 1938). 

Stillman, B. W., Training Children to Study. Practical Suggestions (Boston, 
Heath, 1928). 

Walters, W. R., Hints on How to Study (Philadelphia, Westbrook Publishing 
Co., 1936). 

Whipple, G. M., How to Study Effectively, rev. ed. (Bloomington, 111 , Public 
School Publishing Co., 1927). 

Wiley, J, A., Practice Exercises in Silent Reading and Study (Cedar Falls, la., 
Iowa State Teachers College, 1928). 

Woolley, S, F., How to Study (New York, Pitman, 1936). 

Wrenn, G. C., Practical Study Aids (Stanford Univ., Cal., Stanford Univ. Press, 
1931) 

Yoakam, Gerald A., Reading and Study (New York, Macmillan, 1928), 


Section 3 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE RECITATION 

In 1897 there appeared a book entitled The Method of the Recitation.^^ 
In 1928 appeared The Passing of the Recitation.^° The two volumes, pub- 
lished a third of a century apart, symbolize the revolution which has taken 
place in educational thinking. In 1897 the recitation was so important in 
teaching-learning as to warrant a volume of its own. In 1928 the recitation 
was recognized by the leadership as being not merely outmoded but a def- 
inite detriment to learning. In 1935 Bossing wrote that “Among respon- 
sible writers in the field of secondary school methods the re-citation concept 
of the recitation has been passe for twenty years.” The quotation refers 
only to writers and leaders. Vigorous, pointed criticism of the formal ques- 
tion-and-answer recitation for forty years has had little effect upon the 
so-called practical teacher. Precise surveys show that this type of recitation, 
based on memorized materials, still predominates in school. It is probably 

Charles A. McMurry and Fiank M. McMurry (Bloommgton, 111., Public School 
Publishing Co., 1897). 

30 V. T, Thayer (Boston, Heath, 1928). 

Nelson L. Bossing, Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools 
(Boston, Houghton, 1935), p 405. 
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the most absurd of the vestigial remains from prehistoric practice. Recita- 
tion will for various reasons continue to be used in many schools. We must 
endeavor, therefore, to improve it as much as possible. Many devices to 
relieve its dullness and sterility are available. 

The traditional recitation. The typical recitation period is one in which 
isolated, formal facts are called for. The study process is memorization of 
usually one text, unrelieved by explanations or other references. No power 
of any value to the learner can result. 

The word recitation is one of the most common terms in the educational 
vocabulary. If we break the word into its parts; re-citation, we find that it 
is not an ill-chosen word as schools are aU too commonly conducted. Class 
periods are given over to re-citing knowledge which has been carried over 
bodily in memory from the original citation. Perhaps on rare occasions 
such a procedure may be necessary; but only when the materials justify 
themselves through use in a normal, functional learning procedure. We 
know, however, that facts are better learned, better remembered, and better 
used when derived from functional learning situations. 

Defects of the traditional recitation procedure. The typical, traditional 
recitation, with exceptions so rare as to be almost non-existent, can be 
condemned utterly. Just as the traditional assignment “take the next ten 
pages” indicates a teacher naively ignorant of the nature of teaching and 
of learning, or a very lazy teacher, so also does the continued use of tradi- 
tional recitation procedures. What then are the evils of this process? 

1. The underlying psychology is unacceptable. The atomistic-mechanistic 
concept of learning, adding fact upon fact upon fact (or skill, or concept) does 
not add up to useful learning outcomes 

2. The outcomes — fragmentary isolated facts, learning in non-functional 
situations — are not usable in real life. Some pupils do learn by this method and 
carry over the learning for use in life, but the mediocre and dull do not. It is 
uneconomical learning at best. 

3. The functional learning outcomes — ^understandings, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, skills, and special abilities — are for most pupils actually precluded by 
the lecitation procedure. The initiative, judgment, creativity, and personal de- 
velopment of the individual are stifled for the most part. Tlie piemium is upon 
rote memory and not upon developing power to cope with meaningful problems. 

4. The teacher dominates. A number of scientifle studies now available 
show the value of pupil participation. 

5. The teacher is at best a hearer of lessons; at worst, a policeman or dis- 
penser of punishment. To do better than this requires ingenuity, much hard 
work, and thorough insight mto the processes of learning. 

6. The impression made on pupils is undesirable. An attitude of antagonism, 
distrust, and suspicion is engendered. This is the direct opposite of the desired 
attitude and ability to do cooperative work, 

7. The individualistic, competitive recitation is antagonistic to the demo- 
cratic, cooperative philosophy of life and of education. The recitation situation 
is not lifelike. 

8. The nervous tension created inevitably results in bad mental hygiene. 
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9. Individual differences among learners are often neglected, sometimes 
arbitrarily disregarded. 

10. Time is wasted in large quantities. 

It is recognized that many of these evils are alleviated and even avoided 
by alert, sympathetic teachers, traditional though they may be. This, how- 
ever, does not alter the fact that the evils are inherent and, with most 
teachers, actively present. 

Demands for improvement appeared long ago. The weaknesses of the 
recitation system were recognized almost before that system had crystal- 
lized, Early criticisms have been mentioned elsewhere in this volume and 
presented in detail in other sources; they need not be repeated here. Suffice 
it to say that by 1915 the best writers on teaching method were including 
definite and important suggestions for improvement. Demands were made 
that the recitation period become a “thinking” or even a workmg period 
Fact questions were to give way to thought questions. It was suggested that 
many references be used and pupils be given opportunity to interpret, com- 
pare, and draw their own conclusions. It was pointed out that rapid-fire 
questioning must give way to a procedure which allowed time to think. 
Discussion, argument, and interchange of opinion were to be provided for. 
Some “radicals” even went so far as to suggest that pupils might define and 
plan attack on new problems during the recitation period. Still others sug- 
gested that the pupils themselves find and bring in some of the supple- 
mentary references. Application exercises were mentioned. 

These writers were driving toward the modem conception of a working 
period but were still dominated by the textbook or printed material concep- 
tion of study and learning. They did see the importance, however, of pro- 
viding for reflective thought, cooperation, judgment, and even for creative 
expression. They realized also very keenly the necessity of developing 
favorable attitudes among the pupils toward the classroom and toward 
education. 

In the hands of good teachers, the activities of a modern daily recitation 
period are widely different from those of the traditional school. It is no 
longer a quiz period, a period of marking time between study activities, but 
a period in which’ thought is carried forward and new work taken up. 
There is active and wide pupil participation. Latterly the term laboratory 
period has been borrowed from the science and practical-arts courses and 
denotes a varied working period. Even more recently the workshop name 
and procedure have been allied with the recitation. As has been said in 
previous chapters, if we carry the improvement of traditional techniques 
far enough we are led naturally to the modem methodology. 

Specifie-improvements appear. The discussion or conversationalmethod. 
Just before the turn of the century, the Herbartians introduced the d^^l- 
opmmtal method into this country. During the recitation period the teacher 
developed the topic or subject, or guided the solution of simple problems 
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by means of questions in informal conversation. The pupil contributed 
from his past experience in answer to questions. Guided by the questions, 
pupUs could rather accurately develop tales or accounts which they would 
later read in a book. Problems of considerable length could be solved by 
following the lead of the questions in a search for related past experience. 
That this is the original meaning of the term developmental method is 
quite clear from the original German sources. Throughout the German 
literature on pedagogy appear references to a procedure designated as 
darstellend entwickelnder Unterricht — an unwinding, unraveling, spinning 
out of a presentation. The available lesson plans or accounts of lessons 
taught which are found in German sources are of conversational, discus- 
sional lessons. In this coimtiy the term came to be used very carelessly, 
being applied to lessons in which pupUs made formal reports, and even to 
lessons in which the teacher “developed” the topic by lecturing. Because of 
this confusion, Parker in 1915 suggested that the term conversational 
method be used.^^ The term is a good one and is self-explanatory. The 
formal question and answer gives way to connected conversation in the 
development of some topic or theme. Pupil participation is extended. 
Desirable learning outcomes are possible when pupils argue, compare, 
judge data, search sources, and draw conclusions. 

The socialized recitation. The term socialized recitation had great vogue 
about 1920 when a considerable literature appeared. In addition to in- 
formal conversations, many more forms of pupil activity were admitted to 
the recitation period. Each child participated as he was able, or was given 
the opportunity to do so. A group of pupils engaged in varied activities 
together in pursuit of a common assignment approximates a true social 
situation as far as the formal school can achieve a social situation; hence 
the term socialized recitation. 

There has been some useless wrangling over definitions. Some enthu- 
siasts have insisted that the only recitation entitled to the designation 
socialized is that in which the teacher turns the period over to the class, 
which appoints a chairman and conducts the lesson independently. This 
formal procedure is still widely used. It has value but may become subor- 
dinated to its own machinery, as often happens. Considerable explanation 
of the technique will be found in books on method and in the periodical 
literature, but not of late. Obviously, elimination of the teacher is not 
fundamental in securing a social situation! Would one conclude that the 
teacher is not eligible to associate with his pupils? The teacher does not 
abdicate his position of leadership and guidance. He may play an important 
part and still have a socialized recitation. Minimizing teacher dominance 
is desirable and is probably one of the outcomes of the newer recitation 
developments. It is not correct, however, to limit the term to recitations 

Samuel C. Parker, Methods of Teaching in High Schools (Boston, Ginn, 1915), 
Ch. 18. 
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of this type. Many other procedures are socialized recitations. The essential 
thing is that the class be stimulated to free discussion, to give-and-take 
argument, to searching for data, to evaluating and discriminating, to divi- 
sion of labor, to cooperative group activity. Teacher guidance, as in all 
types of procedure, is necessary. 

A socialized procedure may appear at the very outset when a new topic 
is being taken up. The class can be stimulated to discuss ways and means 
of attacking the problem, even reasons for attacking it at all. Many pupils 
will have experiences to contribute. 

The contribution recitation, or discussion based on assigned reports. The 
term has practically died out, but the procedure is still widely used. The 
recitation, or class discussion, is based on a report or series of reports 
(contributions) made by individuals or small committees. Training in the 
discovery, organization, and evaluation of data is secured, together with 
practice in drawing and verifying inferences. In reporting, the pupil must 
organize his material to be of mterest to his audience. There is training in 
oral expression and self-confidence Questions may be asked during the 
reports, and afterwards there should be free give-and-take discussion. 
There is stimulation to interest and to thinking; there is training in meet- 
ing argument. 

Values of the socialized procedures. We may apply the term socialized 
to all these improvements. They are difficult for beginners; for poorly 
trained or lazy teachers; for earnest, sincere teachers who possess no flair 
for conversation, for the guidance of discussion, and for stimulation of the 
mental reactions of other people. In the hands of skilled traditional teach- 
ers, they are worthy teaching procedures. With them it is possible to avoid 
many of the real evils of traditional recitation and to achieve some of the 
desirable learning products. The general values seem to be as follows: 

1 . A valid learning process, interactive experiencing, is at least approached. 

2. The learning outcomes desirable in a democracy are attainable in some 
degree. The best type of training results when pupils are stimulated to par- 
ticipate and to advance opinions, are held for evidence, are stimulated to organize 
and to defend beliefs. Reflective thought is stimulated; initiative and creative 
effort are encouraged. Pupils achieve social responsibility and social cooperation. 

3. A premium is placed on pupil participation. The lesson is centered in 
learnmg activity and not in teacher or subject matter. In many places where 
new methods are introduced pupils are openly suspicious! It is a sad commentary 
on teaching that it takes some little time for children, and often college students 
as well, to understand that they may express opinions, argue and debate, differ 
with text or teacher, or ask for further information. A graduate student told the 
writer recently that until he entered the course in principles of teaching in the 
first graduate year, he had not opened his mouth during four years of prepara- 
tory school and four years of college. Even if considerably exaggerated, this 
commentary is significant. 

4. Pupils receive valuable training in oral expression, both in organized 
reports .and in give-and-take argument. 
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5. Pupils get valuable training in leadership, in the conduct of meetings, 
and in the control of discussion more than when the formal types are used. 
Incidentally, the teacher profits in like manner. 

6. Pupils develop wholesome attitudes toward the classroom, the school, 
and toward education in general. 


Dangers in the socialized procedures. The new developments are not 
without their limitations and pitfalls. Chief among them are: 

1. The form may be substituted for essence. In some cases the appointment 
of chairmen, the formal rigmarole of getting recognized by the chair, the neces- 
sity for adhering to rules of order completely prevent the essential thing: social- 
ized activity. The novelty of procedures often attracts more attention than the 
process which the new procedures are to facilitate. Another substitution of form 
for essence occurs when pointless discussion is permitted under the misapprehen- 
sion that it is connected discourse. The aim is not just to have discussion and 
pupil argument but to have that discussion and argument headed for an objective. 

2. Time may be wasted on digressions, on wandering, pointless argument, or 
on pure quibbling. This is inherent in all social discourse. Anyone familiar with 
the popular “study groups” sponsored by women’s clubs, by men’s organiza- 
tions, and even by many educational institutions knows just how witless free 
discussion can become. City councils, state legislatures, national committees are 
often prime illustrations of stupidly incoherent, muddled procedure; although 
in some of these groups, such a process is delilierate and carefully calculated. 
A few teachers openly permit unorganized, wandering discussion under the 
delusion that discussion of any type is superior to formal recitations. Some of 
them insist that the pupil thus gets training in self-expression, thinking, and 
discussion. He is in fact getting first-class practice in not sticking to the point, 
in not organizing material, in not considering data systematically, and in develop- 
ing irresponsibility in stating opinions. 

3. -Discussion techniques may be utilized with too simple material. It is a 
waste of time to develop concepts which can be grasped through simple exposi- 
tion, oral or written. 

4. The teacher may abdicate his position of leadership. This is not implied 
in any modern procedure. 

5. The discussion may be monopolized by a few aggressive, or bright, or 
superficial show-off pupils This is not peculiar to improved recitation proce- 
dures nor even to fully modern methods. It happens m the most formal school. 
Teachers should develop discussional techniques for holding these people for 
facts, for calling in other quieter pupils to agree or disagree, for securing con- 
tributions from all. 

6. Continuity may be lost. This is always a danger in discussion, conversa- 
tion, and committee work, in real life as well as in school. As stated above, 
pointless digressions must be controlled; however, there will always be digres- 
sions which represent legitimate side excursions. Related questions, data, or cir- 
cumstances need to be discussed at the time. If normal extensions are not per- 
mitted, then we regress to a formal, controlled recitation procedure. Hence there 
must be provision for periodic summary and reorientation. Even if continuity is 
not lost through the complexity of the discussion, periodic recapitulations are 
necessary, since the pace of truly socialized procedure cannot be planned. It 
becomes necessary from time to time to stop to restate the problem, to survey 
what has been accomplished, and then to re-plan subsequent activity. 
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Values achieved and dangers avoided by careful preparation and 
active guidance. No one can tell another person just how to conduct a 
free discussion or any other socialized procedure. The specific devices 
will be wrought out of experience, enlightened by such psychological prin- 
ciples as we can give. Native ability plays a very large part. As has been 
said before, a good teacher must possess some vivacity and some flair for 
manipulating mental processes. A skillful conversationalist or competent 
chairman alone can guide conversation in desired directions. The extremes 
of domination and of pure anarchy must be avoided, which calls for 
systematic planning in addition to native ability. A few principles may be 
of assistance. 

1 . The. teacher is directly responsible for the establishment of favorable 
attitudes- This is hue in all teaching but more so in any recitation proce- 
dure, no matter how socialized, since that procedure is not a natural one. 
Pupils feel no urge toward it. The general principles and suggestions which 
have been made throughout this volume will not be repeated here, but a 
few may be recalled: 

Tirst, seek smooth connections between the material and the natural interests 
of the pupils. This provides as functional and meaningful a situation as can be 
achieved under the forced limitations of the recitation period. This will invite 
purposeful activity from most pupils, which is probably the best-known way of 
developing favorable attitudes. 

Second, invite participatipn upon all possible occasions. 

Third, use any contributions that are at all practicable and commend those 
pupils trying to contribute or participate. 

Fourth, arrange opportunities to contribute and participate with regard for 
individual differences, thus ensuring opportunity for success. 

Fifth, give sympathetic assistance to those who are having difficulty. 

Sixth, maintain in yourself an attitude of sincere interest and alert partici- 
pation. 

2. The teacher must discover the readiness of the group for socialized 
procedures. This includes knowledge of past experience with such methods, 
summary of the informational background, and determination of level of 
maturity. Diagnostic and pre-test techniques have been listed elsewhere 
and will not be repeated here. 

3. The teacher must make careful advance preparation. Some think 
that since it is to be free discussion, no preparation is necessary. No other 
belief could be further from the truth. An unplanned and uncontrolled 
socialized period is fully as detrimental to learning as the foimal question- 
and-answer recitation. What the teacher needs is not a formal plan but a 
general outline of the desired continuity; he should have illustrations ready. 
The skillful teacher learns to anticipate requests for explanation, digres- 
sions, or other difficulties. He controls the discussion by calling for periodic 
summaries and reorientation. 
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4. The teacher must ensure participation by all, and eventually secure 
pupil responsibility for participation. At first, he will distribute questions, 
tasks, reports, committee memberships — any and all opportunities to par- 
ticipate. This distribution will be so done as to invite volunteering. He 
should encourage conversation and fairly vigorous argument. The modem 
teacher not only accepts but stimulates activities and discussions which 
would not take place in the formal atmosphere of the older school. In- 
cipient disciplinary situations are bound to arise, but they are part of the 
problem of developing pupil responsibility and self-discipline This does not 
mean that the teacher permits breaches of good manners or of necessary 
order, but that he controls them in such manner as to develop the desired 
self-discipline. In stimulating participation, he will need to meet the matter 
of monopoly by show-offs and by eager but yet unsocialized pupils. 

5. The teacher should seek pupil cooperation in planning and conduct- 
ing the socialized procedures. This is part of the two preceding points but 
is important enough for separate emphasis. If invited to participate and 
commended for it, pupils soon assume initiative and responsibility. 

A note in defense of the teacher. The preceding discussion of the recita- 
tion has contained some harsh criticisms of teachers who habitually use 
the typical, unsound, traditional recitation procedures. These criticisms are 
correct, and they should not be minimized or disregarded. However, a 
recognition of certain practical circumstances with which teachers must 
contend will explain their dfficulties in part. More important, it will direct 
the attack to a quarter not mentioned previously. In many high schools 
the teacher must deal with two hundred or more pupils per day. In some 
schools, he will have these pupils distributed over two, three, and some- 
times four subjects. Often no free periods are provided for either relaxation 
or a glance at the coming lessons. It is difficult to blame teachers who select 
a good textbook, divide it into as many page assignments as there are 
school days, and then machine-gun the pupils with fact questions during 
the recitation period. At least they “cover the text,” though that, unaccom- 
panied by explanation, is a prime pedagogical sin. Even this sweat-shop 
condition cannot be used to condone some of the recitation practices one 
sees on every hand. Pending the distant day when enough teachers can be 
employed to do the work properly, teachers should exert unceasing pres- 
sure, as vigorously as is safe, on principals and superintendents who could 
do much to provide facilities and opportunities fox improved recitation 
procedures. Meanwhile, teachers will endeavor, as good ones everywhere 
are doing, to improve the recitation even under present conditions. The 
harsh criticisms are only for those teachers who do not do what could be 
done under given circumstances. In many schools the recitation procedure 
could be revolutionized almost overnight. 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 3 

1. Did the material in this chapter sensitize you to, or explain for you, any of 
the understandings (generalizations) and attitudes toward teaching held by you 
previous to entering this course? 

2. Did any new ideas, new interpretations of old ideas, or questions arise 
in your mind? List them. 

3. Show how some of the principles previously advocated for modern teach- 
ing apply in the improvement of the recitation. 

4. Explain how a pupil could make a “good recitation” without any worth- 
while learning having taken place. 

5. Some teachers claim that the traditional recitation procedure is useful 
because it enables them to cover more ground than other methods. What is the 
fallacy in this point of view? 

6. Toward which educational aims does the traditional recitation period 
actually contribute? 

7. Illustrate concretely the formation of undesirable attitudes through use of 
typical recitation procedures Do not merely list the attitudes, illustrate them 
from your experience or observation. 

8. Show how the traditional recitation prevents the development of power in 
oral expression. 

9. Examine the discussion questions on this topic m Bossing, pp. 519-520; in 
Butler, p. 181; in Frederick, Ragsdale, and Salisbury, pp. 178-179. Critically 
evaluate them in the light of what has been said about study guides and recitation 
questions in this and in the preceding two chapters. 


EXERCISES AND REPORTS 

Summarize a number of selected references on the socialized recitation. Re- 
port on types, specific suggestions on technique, advantages claimed, objections, 
dangers, and scientific investigations, if any. 


READINGS 

Bossing, Nelson, Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools, rev. 
ed. (Boston, Houghton, 1942). Ch. 15 is the most extensive discussion in 
print and will likely be the last discussion. Modern books are limiting discus- 
sion sharply or omitting the topic. This chapter is badly organized and repe- 
titious but contains many useful concrete suggestions. 

Butler, Frank A., The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary Schools, rev. ed. 
(Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1946). Ch. 8 is typical of the abbreviated 
treatment given in modern books. The exercises at the end of the chapter, 
p. 168, are unusually good. 

Frederick, Robert W., Ragsdale, Clarence E., and Salisbury, Rachel, Direct- 
ing Learning (New York, Appleton, 1938). Ch. 8 is again illustrative of the 
more recent summaries. Many points qmckly made. 

Miller, H. L., Directing Study (New York, Scribner, 1922) . Contains many 
valuable suggestions on modernizing the recitation, even though one of the 
early books. 

Morrison, Henry C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, rev 
ed. (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1931). Ch. 16 probably represents 
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the high point foi improvements strictly within the traditional form of recita- 
tion. 

Thayer, V. T., The Passing of the Recitation (Boston, Heath, 1928). An im- 
portant historical volume, summarizmg the shift from traditional to modern 
methodology. 

Wynne, John P., The Teacher and the Curriculum (New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1937). A simple, general statement. Somewhat formal but good specific sug- 
gestions on some points. 


Section 4 

THE DAILY LESSON PLAN IN THE 
ASSIGN-STUDY-RECITE PROCEDURE 

General textbooks on the principles of teaching have for many years 
included a chapter on lesson planning. Arguments for planning, objections 
to planning, obstacles and dangers, together with the values, were set forth 
in some detail. New knowledge about learning and teaching has greatly 
changed our concepts about planning; hence a change is noted in textbooks 
over the years. The historical development (until 1924) was traced by 
Mossman.^® Texts published prior to 1930 differ significantly from those 
coming later in that the later books omit the lengthy arguments for plan- 
ning, the summary of uses and values. These are increasingly regarded as 
obvious and self-evident. Current treatments are clear-cut summaries of 
the technique of planning, with descriptions of schematic outlines. 

Planning was concerned with the daily lesson until comparatively re- 
cently. This is natural in the assign-study-recite conception. Modern assign- 
ments cover far more than do the traditional, and planning therefore covers 
more than the daily segment. Units cover stiU more extended areas of time 
and material, necessitating stiU different types of planning, which are pre- 
sented in Chapter 13. 

Constructing daily plans and those for comparatively short periods of 
several days will be a feature of teacher-training for some time to come. 
The majority of school systems also require that teachers keep some type 
of plan, however brief. The procedure for daily planning may therefore be 
considered with profit, always realizing that daily plans should be in series 
and not isolated. Plans, moreover, are not rigid instruments to dominate 
teaching, but flexible guides. Any system of planning should be as brief 
and simple as the given circumstances permit. Cumbersome plans defeat 
the desired end. 

The essential elements in a lesson plan. The purpose of lesson plan- 
ning is to coordinate teaching, leammg, and materials so that desired out- 
comes are achieved. Many different forms of organization are used in 

^ ^ Lois C. Mossman, Changing Conceptions Relative to the Planning of Lessons, 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 147 (New York, Teachers College, 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ., 1924). 
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teacher-training institutions and in school systems. Some give a minimum 
of direction, allowing student or teacher to present his procedure as he sees 
fit. Others provide prepared blanks with definite space provided for intro- 
duction, aim, pivotal questions, summary, and the like, and require the 
student to indicate his procedure in the proper place. Many printed plan 
books are available commercially Many systems provide for a two-column 
arrangement, subject matter on one side and method on the other. Still 
others insist on a somewhat formal division of the teaching period, and 
hence of the plan, into review, recitation, directed study, assignment, and 
so forth. It is probably better to avoid such arbitrary divisions or time 
tables and to plan the lesson in a more natural manner. The following out- 
line, developed through several years of tryout, is suggested as a useful 
scheme. It may be modified to suit individual preferences. 

Lesson Plan Outline 

1. Objectives 

Teacher’s : What he hopes to accomplish during the class period or periods. 

Pupil’s: A proposed or probable aim. 

2. Subject matter 

Indicated either by (a) page references in text and supplementary books 

or (b) an outlined summary. 

3. Learning activities to be utilized 

4. The conduct of the recitation (or study period, or drill, or experiment) 

A written account showing in some detail how the teacher proposes to 

make a connection between subject matter and the life needs and 
interests of the pupils, to initiate the lesson and keep it moving toward 
the objectives. 

Items to inciude, though not necessarily in any one plan: pie-testing, 
arousing interest and motivating; presenting and explaining or conduct- 
ing class discussion of new material; providing for varied learning ex- 
periences, reports, excursions, interviews, stimulating analysis and 
discrimination; providing for possible digressions and wrong answers; 
handling disagreements and controversies; summarizing and connect- 
ing with previous experiences. 

This part of the plan, in short, indicates what the teacher expects to do 
and say while before the class. 

Samples of proposed questions and expected answers should constitute 
the bulk of this part of the plan. The size of the samples will differ with 
the experience and level of skill of the student or teacher. 

5. Summary (if indicated in a particular lesson) 

6. Assignment 

7. Bibliography 

For both teacher and pupil if not sufficiently indicated already in 
(2) above. 

8. Instructional aids 

If not sufficiently indicated already in (4) above. 
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Lesson plans are designed for specific sifuations. A speech or a sermon 
is sometimes criticized as having been taken “out of the barrel,” meaning 
that it has been resurrected from a store of previously used speeches. 
The implication is that the speech or sermon was dull and uninteresting. 
Dullness results from a number of causes: here, significantly, probably 
from lack of connection between the speech and the needs or interest of 
the audience. We have all had the experience of telling a joke or good story 
which was enthusiastically received in one situation and not in another. 
Teachers often teach a very satisfactory lesson, but when they try to repeat 
it next semester or year, it does not turn out well and may even fail. 
Teachers having two or more secbons of the same subject have even found 
that a lesson procedure which was most effective with the nine o’clock 
section failed miserably with the eleven o’clock group, or vice versa. The 
implication for teaching is clear and unmistakable. Plans for teaching must 
be based on the characteristics of the group to be taught, upon the neces- 
sities of the materials available. Plans should be filed and used in revising 
succeeding plans, but rarely, if ever, used over again. Teachers who have 
developed teaching routines which they use over and over and over again 
(an all too common procedure) are, practically without exception, gen- 
uinely incompetent. A few such teachers are interesting and entertaining 
and do secure some results witli pupils. Reputable and adequate results 
can never be obtained, however, where the pupil and his learning process 
are subordinated to the routine. 

The analysis of typical lesson plans. The present discussions are con- 
fined to the general characteristics of planning Not only does space pro- 
hibit the inclusion of illustrative units and plans, but detailed and specific 
treatment should be reserved for the special-methods course or for the 
supervisors of practice in any given school. However, if it is desired to give 
some training (and in some schools it must be given in the principles-of- 
teaching course), collections of sample plans are easily accessible The 
exercises and references immediately following will care for this matter. 

Some objection is raised to using collections of plans and units, because 
it is said that these exhibits are formal and crystallized, and are not real 
plans This is a quibble. Such exhibits are valuable and necessary for train- 
ing purposes. It is true, of course, that teachers should not try to use cut- 
and-dried plans, developed by some one else for another situation. All 
teachers, particularly those in training, will have their thinking and plan- 
ning stimulated through careful analysis and discussion of the plans made 
for others. 


SOURCES OF LESSON PLANS FOR ANALYSIS 
1 . The card catalogue 

a. The texts in general method, in principles of teaching, and in the 
direction of practice teaching published prior to 1930 include, prac- 
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tically without exception, collections of sample plans. The plans are 
for formal traditional teaching, but many embody the best of the 
traditional procedures. The collections are, some of them, extensive 
and include various types of plan. The modern volumes are more 
likely to include sample unit outlines instead of daily plans, and to 
refer to the periodical literature for illustrative materials. 

b. The texts on the teaching of special subjects are also good sources of 
illustrative plans. 

c. The manuals which accompany series of texts in specific subjects 
often contain a few sample plans. 

2. The Education Index 

Scores of articles are available dealing with the planning or teaching of 
specific lessons. These are more frequent in periodicals designed for use 
by classroom teachers than in the more general magazines. 

3. The local training school 

The instructor or training-school staff should have built up a large col- 
lection of actual plans. This collection should contain good, bad, and in- 
different plans, thus affording varied types of analysis by students. 

DISCUSSION, EXERCISES, AND REPORTS FOR SECTION 4 

1. Individuals or small committees may analyze for form only a selected 
number of traditional and modern daily plans. Compare forms with that given 
in this chapter. Develop a new form if desired. 

2. Individuals or small committees may analyze a few very good older plans 
to determine the theory of learning and teachmg which is implied. Compare 
critically point by point with the principles advanced in this volume. 

3. Individuals or small committees may analyze and repoit upon plans found 
in the current periodical literature, noting form, content, and principles of 
teaching and learning implied. 

4. Construct a lesson plan for one day’s work or for a relatively short period 
of time. This daily plan must be selected from a total classroom sequence which 
is typical of everyday teaching. Teachers in service may submit their own 
on-going plans. Students should organize a plan to fit a sequence being observed 
or may construct a plan based on a given piece of subject matter. 

5. Following the type of discussion which will result from analysis of plans 
submitted in (4) above, a series of daily plans covering a sequence of some size 
may be constructed. In real situations this would be in outline form to allow 
for changes from day to day as the work developed. In very formal situations 
plans are made far in advance. 

a. Begmning students should make these plans in considerable detail in 
preparation for practice teaching, using preferably material they will 
actually teach in the near future. 

b. Teachers in service should use the actual materials and sequences ap- 
pearmg in their daily work. 

Supplementary Exercises 

The following exercises may precede those above with classes made up of 
young, beginning students who possess little background and as yet little 
observational contact with schools m operation. 
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1. The instructor may analyze critically and m some detail a lesson plan or 
series of plans, copies of which are accessible to the class. The development 
should be conversational, with free questioning from the class. 

2. The instructor and class may construct a plan in class, working out details 
conversationally and with stress on class contributions to the development. This 
may take two class periods or more A class preparing for elementary teaching 
may do this as a committee of the whole. Those preparing for secondary teach- 
ing will need to divide into committees m terms of subject field. One committee 
and the instructor may develop an illustrative plan. 

Plan Books 

A number of plan books for teachers are available commercially. Many school 
systems have organized their own books. Semester outlines, weekly organization, 
and questions for single lessons are usually required. An exhibit of these books 
should be available for examination by students. Students may collect a few 
from nearby school systems. 


READINGS 

Excellent detailed treatments of general principles, arguments, obstacles and 
pitfalls, and values are to be found in certain well-known textbooks in prin- 
ciples of teaching, notably those by Bossing, Butler, Umstattdt, and Wynne. 
Current treatments of value are- 

Burr, J. B., Harding, L. W., and Jacobs, L. B., Student Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School (New York, Appleton, 1950), Ch 4, particularly pp. 77-78, 
ScHORLINQ, Raleigh, Student Teaching, rev ed. (New York. McGraw, 1949), 
Ch. 6, particularly pp. 146-156. 

ScHORLiNG, Raleigh, and Wingo, G. Max, Elementary School Student Teach- 
ing (New York, McGraw, 1950), Ch. 7, particularly pp. 183-187, 191-194 
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Section J 

DEFINITIONS AND DESCRIPTIONS 

The revolt against formal, stereotyped education produced more than 
improvements in the traditional assign-study-recite-test procedure. New 
and basically different organizations of teaching-learning situations arose. 
The first of these was the so-called “project”; later came the “activity.” 
Each represented a step forward and contributed to the development of 
more complete and unified schemes of organization. The term _,ynii is 
currently accepted as the name for the newer methods of organizing, and 
is now widely used. 

The term was first used in 1226 by Morrison,' who pointed out that 
there must be some external organization of subject matter and experi- 
ences which best correlates with the internal learning products we wish the 
learner to achieve. The products of learning distinguished by Morrison 
were attitudes of understanding or of appreciation, numerous specified 
acquired abilities, a wide range of cultural interests, and an achieved ability 
to carry on self-dependent intellectual life. The achievement of any of these 
special or generalized outcomes constituted a change in the personality of 
the learner, or what Morrison called an “adaptation.” (The term was bor- 
rowed from biology.) 

Morrison condemned sharply the fragmentary factual knowledge, the 
memorized subject matter, the crass verbalisms which resulted from every- 
day teaching. The term assignment does not appear in his index, but in 
suggestmg what he called the unit he was clearly moving far in advance of 
the typical assign-study-recite process, far in advance of subject matter 
organized without regard for its use. He goes so far as to point out that 
many textbooks contain “unteachable materials,” material which is noth- 
ing but ground to be “covered” and which is of no service to the learner. 
In place of the typical subject-matter-to-be-covered-under-assignment, he 
proposes that a unit of learning be: 

J Henry C. Morrison, The Practices of Teaching in the Secondary School, rev. ed, 
(Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1931), Ch 2. 

388 
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... a comprehensive and significant aspect of the environment, of an organ- 
ized science, of an art, oi of conduct, which being learned results in an 

adaptation in personality. 

The potentialities of Morrison’s then revolutionary proposition were un- 
fortunately not realized. References to units of “conduct,” to change in the 
learner as constituting learning, to changed behavior as proof of learning, 
were overlooked The subject-matter mmded teachers of the day seized 
upon his excellent findings concerning organized subject matter and the 
derivation of learning products from experiences with subject matter. They 
overlooked his distinction between learning products and the assimilative 
experiences through which the products could be achieved. To Morrison’s 
lifelong chagiin, his scheme, with its remarkable possibilities, was turned 
into a glorified method for organizing and presenting subject matter to be 
learned as such — one of the very things he had set out to cure. 

What Morrison saw as one of the important outcomes — namely, skill in 
reflective thought or pioblem-solvmg and the achieved ability to carry on 
self-dependent mtellectual life — did not reappear strongly until Smith in 
1950 presented the “process” unit, which stressed methods and patterns of 
thinking as outcomes 

The failure to realize the full implications of Morrison’s work bound us 
to the “subject-matter unit,” and delayed the development of more ade- 
quate theory and practice. In fairness to all concerned, it must be said that 
Moirison placed heavy emphasis upon properly organized subject matter 
as a prime factor in producing changes in the learner. While he clearly 
foreshadowed certain important developments m the processes of teaching 
and learning, he did place much of his trust in the proper organization and 
use of subject matter. 

The other stream of thought contributing to the development of the unit 
concept came from those who were trying to fit education to the nature of 
the learner. They had already developed and used widely the “project” and 
the “activity curriculum.” 

A flood of new terms and schemes appeared. The subject-matter ex- 
ponents produced the subject-matter unit, the unit of learning, the unit of 
understanding (and of appreciation), the unit of adaptation, and the 
topical, theme, and survey units. The phrase “center- of interest” was used 
by some to mean a systematic organization of subject matter attached to 
an interest of the learner; by others, to mean an interest of the learner 
around which subject matter from various sources might be organized. 
Contrasting with the subject-centered organizations there appeared the unit 
of work, the unit of behavior, and finally the unit of experience. 

Early efforts at systematic definition. Indifferent, untrained, or lazy 
teachers usually asserted that no one knew what a unit was, or denounced 
it as a fad or another device; some, taking refuge in that final resort of the 
incompetent thinker, designated the new development as “theoretical.” 
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Careful thinkers, however, had recognized (a) that the widely varied 
terminology was typical of any new dynamic development, and far more 
important, (fc) that there was a fundamental agreement underlying the 
superficial confusion. Every competent writer agreed that here was a move- 
ment seeking to replace the fragmentary, piecemeal, disjunctive methods 
of traditional education. All agreed that the term unit means simply one- 
ness, wholeness, or unity. The argument began when a basis of unity was 
sought. The factor determining unity in a teaching-learning situation must 
lie in one of three places: the subject matter, the learner, or the particular 
process used in a given situation. The third basis, though clearly implied 
in Morrison’s early statement, did not receive attention until 1950. 

The subject-matter unit and the experience unit. The first serious 
effort to clarify and systematize definitions was made by Caswell and 
Campbell in 1935. Their scheme dominated until 1950, though amplifica- 
tions and clarifications were made, chiefly by Hopkins, Burton, Lee and 
Lee, Macomber, Hockett and Jacobsen, and Umstattd; ^ 

A. Subject-Matter Units 

1. Topical. 

2. Theme, generalization, or principle. 

3. Survey. 

4. Problem. 

B. Experience Units 

1. Unit based on pupil purpose, need, or interest. 

2. Unit based on a pupil problem 

The problem unit and the center of interest may, as noted earlier, fall 
in either category, depending upon immediate circumstances. 

A subject-matter unit is a selection of subject-matter materials, and of educa- 
tive experiences centering upon subject-matter materials, which are arranged 
around a central core found within the subject matter itself. The core may be 
a generalization, a topic, or a theme. The unit is to be studied by pupils for 
the purpose of achieving learning outcomes derivable from experiences with 
subject matter. 

An experience unit is a series of educative experiences organized around a 
pupil purpose, problem, or need, utilizing socially useful subject matter and 

2 Hollis L. Caswell and Doak Campbell, Curriculum Development (New York, 
American Book, 1935), Ch 15 

L. Thomas Hopkins, Integration (Boston, Heath, 1941), Ch. 7. 

William H Burton, The Guidance of Learning Activities (New York, Appleton, 
1944), Chs. 9, 10. 

Freeman G. Macomber, Guiding Child Development in the Elementary School 
(New York, American Book, 1941), Chs. 2, 3, 4, 5. 

John A. Hockett and E. W. Jacobsen, Modern Practices m the Elementary School, 
rev. ed. (Boston, Ginn, 1943), Ch. 3. 

J. Murray Lee and Dorris M. Lee, The Child and His Curriculum, 2nd ed. (New 
York, Appleton, 1950), Ch. 7. 

J. G. Umstattd, Secondary School Teaching, rev. ed. (Boston, Ginn, 1944), Chs. 
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materials, and resulting in the achievement of the purpose (solution of the 
problem or satisfaction of the need) and in the achievement of learning out- 
comes inherent in the process. 

The log of a unit is a written account or diary of the learning experience as 
it actually develops. It should be written as &e unit proceeds, rather than 
after the unit has been completed. Analysis of logs contributes to the im- 
provement of units yet to be developed; serves as a basis for evaluating the 
learning experience in the light of its purpose, its adjustment to individual dif- 
ferences, its actual demonstrable outcomes. Analysis of logs contributes sig- 
nificantly to needed changes in the curriculum pattern. A log may or may 
not follow the outline pattern used for planning the unit originally. 

The plan for a classroom unit will be developed m detail in the next chapter. 

(We will confine discussion for some paragraphs to definitions m terms of 
minimum essentials, so that the development of the unit concept may stand 
out sharply. The second section of this chapter will amplify all this with 
descriptions and illustrations.) 

The distinction between subject-matter and experience units was a step 
forward and affected classroom practice favorably. The distinction was 
recognized by everyone as arbitrary in part, as useful but not actually 
correct. The early writers would have performed a great service had they 
named the two types the “subject-matter centered” unit and the “pupil- 
purpose centered” unit. Practice in the classroom was actually on this 
basis. Confusion continued despite the improved emphases, because all 
types of units use both subject matter and experiences. Subject matter and 
experience were not the true alternatives. This leads to the next develop- 
ment. 

The process unit. Smith ® in 1950 reemphasized that subject matter and 
experiences must be included in all learning. Second, he recalled that the 
revolt against overemphasis on formal subject matter was affected as much 
by the rise of the instrumental theory of logic as by the new psychology of 
child behavior. His third point is naturally that, patterns of thought and 
effective habits of thinking are basically important outcomes of learning. 
Therefore, the proper alternative to the subject-matter unit is the process 
unit. Subject-matter units aim chiefly at substantive outcomes, derived from 
the subject matter through assimilative processes. Process units aim chiefly 
at patterns and habits of thought, that is, processes. All the purposes and 
processes of thought cannot be listed, but Smith distinguishes three of the 
most important as the basis for his scheme of process units: 

1. Units of discovery and verification. 

2. Normative units. 

3. Units of criticism. 

3 B. Othanel Smith, “The Normative Unit,” Teachers College Record, Vol. 46 (Jan- 
uary, 1945), pp. 219-228. 

, William O. Stanley, and J. Harlan Shores, Fundamentals of Curriculum 

Development (Yonkers, N Y., World Book Co, 1950), Ch. 23. 

The writer acknowledges with great pleasure the assistance given by Professor 
Smith, who read this chapter critically and supplied excellent guidance. 
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The first type aims to ascertain laws, generalizations, explanations, and 
descriptive principles. The second type aims at formulation of policies or 
making decisions under a policy, and at determining or reconstructing goals 
of action. The third develops abilities and skills in critically evaluating 
statements of any kind, plans, or other proposals. 

Achieving generalizations, formulating policies, and determining goals 
are also objectives of subject-matter units, but the processes are funda- 
mentally different. To comprehend, to state, and to accept a principle or a 
policy through study of printed materials is not at aU the same as to achieve 
that principle or policy through the solution of actual problems, by under- 
going actual experiences. 

Smith’s discussion disposes of the overlap between subject-matter units 
and experience units, yet leaves us with a similar but less difficult question. 
Overlap still exists, in that subject-matter units and process units each deal 
with subject matter and utilize desirable processes of thought. Smith makes 
distinction between the two but quotes research summaries to show that 
effective intellectual habits can be achieved through the study of subject 
matter only when they are made primary aims. Distinction between subject- 
matter and process units is therefore more clearly supported by logic and 
by research than is the distinction between subject-matter and' experience 
units Distinction between subject-centered and process-centered units is 
clear in terms of immediate outcome and of emphasis upon kinds of learn- 
ing experiences within the units. Overlap still exists, but is of a different 
order than the overlap between subject matter and experience. 

Before examining a proposed next step, let us note progress to date. 
Analysis and clarification during approximately twenty-five years have 
produced real benefits, Efforts at definition have sensitized teachers as 
never before to aspects of teaching and learning which had been overlooked 
or forgotten. Teachers are far more conscious of the necessity for (a) stat- 
ing outcomes for their teaching, (b) selecting subject matter and providing 
pupil experiences which bear on the stated outcomes, (c) adjusting all 
situations to the capacities of the learner, and (d) demonstrating real 
change in the learner and in his behavior as proof of learning. Correctives 
are being widely applied to the aimless “covering of the text” which itself 
often has little or no sensible organization, and to the genuinely stupid 
practice of accepting repetition of material as proof of learning. Teaching 
has improved greatly wherever effort has been made to use modern unit 
organizations. 

Continued emphasis upon sharp distinctions in terms of content and 
dominant aim might lead, however, to (a) formalized schemes and (b) to 
neglect of the very aim which originally stimulated the new developments, 
namely, the continuing integration of the learner. 

A proposed shift from distinction between units to agreement on 
characteristics of all units. The writer, in the first edition of this book, 
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hinted timidly and inadequately that perhaps there was but one type of 
unit, and that the differences were in the emphases placed upon certain 
aspects which appeared in all units. This view was developed further in the 
chapter contributed by the writer to the Forty-ninth Yearbook, Part I, of 
the National Society for the Study of Education.* The argument is here 
presented in some detail. 

The ultimate aim of all units is aiding the integration of the learner. The 
first point grows out of the confusion, outlined above, concerning subject 
matter, and experience, and process. Subject-matter units and process units 
are distinguished by their content and immediate outcomes. Experience is 
the method of learning and appears in any and all learning situations from 
the most formal to the most free and creative, regardless of content or 
outcome. A vital point often overlooked is that the meaning of any sub- 
ject-matter or process outcome will be significantly affected by the learning 
experiences through which the pupil meets it; the value of any learning 
experience will be affected by the subject matter available and used, and by 
the thought process used in the given instance. The important thing is to 
provide a combination of subject-matter materials and of process which 
will have real value for him, i.e., aid him in continuously integrating his 
learning. 

Integration by the learner is aided sometimes by one thing, sometimes 
by another. The second point derives from unceasing attention to the 
ultimate and continuing goal of all learning experiences, namely, the con- 
tinuing integration within the learner. Integration is aided when the learner 
sees sense in the selection of subject matter and in the patterns of thought 
stressed within his learning experiences. 

Integration will be furthered sometimes by factual or other substantive 
outcomes derived from vicarious and assimilative experiences with subject 
matter; sometimes aided by the same facts, understandings, and attitudes 
derived from undergoing direct experiences with real problems or other 
disturbing situations; sometimes aided by the very process of deriving the 
outcomes noted — by the habits and patterns of thought which are experi- 
enced. 

The-teacher who is conscious of the ultimate goal — integration within 
the learner — ^will therefore plan all units toward that end. All units will 
deal with subject matter and materials, with processes of study and thought, 
combined in educative experiences best suited to the ultimate and imme- 
diate goals. Th&. difference between units which ate basically alike will be 
in the emphasis put upon subject matter, substantive outcomes therefrom, 
and vicarious and assimilative experiences on the one hand; upon processes 
of problem-solving, generalizmg, critical evaluation, and other patterns of 
study and reflective thought on the other hand 

^ William H. Burton, op at., Ch. 9, “Implications for Organization of Instruction 
and Instiuctional Adjuncts,” 1950. 
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The third point is that the key to the varying emphases lies in the level 
of maturity, the experiential background, the purposes, needs, and inter- 
ests of the learner. These factors inescapably determine which experiences 
will be educative, that is, will enhance the integrating growth of the learner 
, A unit is any combination of subject-matter content and outcomes, and 
thought processes, combined in learning experiences suited to the maturity 
' and needs of the learners; which clearly serves the needs of those learners; 
which is a whole with internal integrity determined by immediate and 
, ultimate goals. 

The writer suggests that we abandon efforts to distinguish types of units 
by definition in terms of dominant subject matter, process, and immediate 
outcome. All units will organize content, process, and outcomes to suit 
the given group of learners, with emphasis on the components to be deter- 
mined by level of maturity, experiential background, level of aspiration, 
by the purposes, needs, and interests of the learners. This means that: 

The education of little children, of beginners on almost any level, and of all 
classes in the area of general education will pioceed best via units wherein the 
purposes, problems, interests, and “felt needs” of the learners largely deter- 
mine the amount and complexity of subject matter to be included and the 
degree of attention to be given to the study or thought processes; wherein 
direct experience predominates over the vicarious. 

The education of students who have adequate reading ability, who have 
achieved sufficient maturity to be able to learn through verbal absti actions, 
and who are entering upon areas of specialization which involve a look to the 
future will proceed best via units wherem ultimate social goals and more remote 
personal goals, with due regard for the necessity for challenge now, will largely 
determine the amount and complexity of subject matter and the degree of 
attention to the study of processes of learning and of thought; wherein greater 
use will be made of vicarious experiences. 

The use of systematically organized subject matter and direct attention 
to processes of thought involved should increase naturally with the child’s 
increasing maturity, experience, and realization of future needs.® 

The thoroughly modern assign-study-recite procedure also meets condi- 
tions for mature learners, since it too aims at integration. Modern assign- 
ment teaching will doubtless play a large part on upper levels of specializa- 
tion. Traditional assignments aim at covering text material. Sincere teach- 
ers trying to improve ordinary assignments will progress toward better 
assignments and units. 

The foregoing summary and plea for abandonment of differing types of 
units is supported by an observational point. Observation of the classroom 
practice of the very best teachers shows that it is difficult, often impossible, 

5 Smith, Stanley, and Shores, op. cit. Pp. 572-574 contain an excellent statement 
somewhat similar to the development here 
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to define the type of unit under way, even though clear definition and clas- 
sification was possible on paper in advance of operation. We must say, 
to be fair, that this has been due partly to the error of making subject mat- 
ter and experience the alternating types of units. Distinction would have 
been easier if the so-called experience unit had been designated a “pupil- 
centered unit.’’ Smith’s introduction of the process unit has made differen- 
tiation much more accurate but still difficult with truly functional units. 

Distinction between major unit types may, however, be of real assist- 
ance to teachers. Definitions are set up to serve purposes. Definitions 
should not, then, be designated as true or false, as correct or incorrect. 
Definitions are adequate or inadequate, efficient or not, convenient or 
otherwise, to the degree that they serve the announced purpose. Definitions 
will differ as purposes differ. 

The writer sees that defining the unit in terms of the over-all outcome, 
namely, integration, is logically safe, but that this may not be the most 
effective definition for the purpose of aiding teachers to develop units. 
Subsuming all other outcomes under the one major outcome may obscure 
the very important outcomes which contribute to the major end. Teachers 
may, in fact, be greatly aided by a definition and classification which makes 
clear the types of outcomes (purposes of general education) which are to 
be served by instruction. Two general purposes run through this volume: 
(fl) the development of certain substantive outcomes in the form of mean- 
ings, understandings, attitudes, and values, and (b) the development of 
more effective habits of thinking. 

A definition is therefore also safe which shows that the substantive out- 
comes are achieved through the typical processes of study and assimilation 
used in subject-matter units as previously defined. The habits of study, 
reflection, and critical thought are achieved through process units. 

A variation of the older and familiar classification is then helpful in 
focusing attention on the desirable types of outcome. 

Subject-Matter Units 

1. Topical. 

2. Survey. 

3. Theme, generalization, or principle. 

Process Units 

1. Discovery and verification. 

2. Normative. 

3. Criticism. 

The older terms problem unit and center of interest are omitted, since 
any unit can be organized around a problem or center of interest. The 
topical unit, so-called, is also not a true unit but is often a useful instruc- 
tional organization. 
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READINGS, QUESTIONS, REPORTS FOR SECTION 1 

The basic refereaces for this informational section are in the footnotes and 
need not be repeated here. Others will be found at the close of Section II. 

Discussion questions and reports are also presented with later sections and 
may be approached here, if desired. 

Opportunity for students to ask questions here is useful, if clarification of 
any ideas is needed. 

Section 2 

DIFFERENCES IN EMPHASIS WITHIN UNITS 

The summary in Section. I clearly indicated that units for little children 
and beginners, or in areas of general education, will emphasize materials, 
learning outcomes, and experiences which are of immediate value to the 
learner. Less attention is given to the substantive outcomes which may be 
derived from systematically organized subject matter; in fact, less attention 
is given to the systematic material itself. There is also less emphasis on the 
patterns of thought which are used by the learner. The dominating aim is 
to secure an answer to the learner’s problem or question. 

Witli increasing maturity in the learner, increasing attention may be 
devoted in units to the organization of the subject matter itself, to the type 
of outcomes derivable from experiences with subject matter; more con- 
scious attention may be given to the patterns of thought which are used 
and which may be acquired as assets by the learner. The extension of the 
learner’s system of ideas, the improvement of his habits of study and 
thought, are now the dominating aims. 

The emphasis within a unit is implied but not guaranteed by the title. 
Textbooks all contain lists of unit titles illustrative of the several varieties 
of “subject-matter” units and of “experience” units. A few very recent 
publications contain illustrative titles for “process” units. The same titling 
can be used, not to distinguish types of units, but to indicate the probable 
emphasis within the unit. 

A title can clearly imply the teacher’s intentions as to emphasis on con- 
tent and outcome. The implications can usually be fulfilled well enough in 
printed or written unit plans. The actual emphases for a given unit can be 
discovered only by observing the unit in progress. The genius of the teacher 
and the extent of pupil participation are the primary factors in determining 
the emphases within a unit as it develops. 

Unit titles which imply emphasis upon the learner's problem, with 
subject matter and outcomes from it, with patterns of thinking subor- 
dina ted to the problem. The learner pursuing his problem meets organized 
subject matter in functional situations, builds up a good background of 
meaning and of fact, acquires practical, non-analytic familiarity with pat- 
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terns of problem-solving, of critical evaluation, which become bases for 
more systematic learning as maturity increases. 

Good illustrations of titles for units which purport to aid integration on 
this level include: 

How Can We Keep from Being Misled by Advertisements? 

How Can We Detect Propaganda in the News? 

How Is Our Community Supplied with Milk? 

Why Is Oakland, Where We Live, One of the Important Cities of California? 

Why Do So Many People Live in the Bay Area? 

How Can We Learn How to Learn? 

Why Did People Come Across the Plains to Oregon in the First Place? 

How Can We Understand Our Science-Centered World and Live Securely 
in It? 

In What Ways Are Pressure Groups and Compulsions Alfecting Us? 

How to Get the Most for Our Money in Buying Clothing, Food, Medicine, 
Household Appliances? 

How Can We Learn to Get Along with Other People? 

How Can We Predict Tomorrow’s Weather Accurately? 

Is It True that Newspapers Slant the News? 

How Can We Organize and Operate a School Library? (This grew out of a 
gift of a considerable collection of books.) 

How Can We Start and Operate a School Newspaper? 

One group which started off with the unit, “How Can We Detect 
Propaganda in the News?” changed the title as the unit developed to 
“What Can We Believe?” The original interest in everyday propaganda 
developed into interest in problems of belief in the claims of democracy 
in contrast to other forms of government, in the claims of ethical and re- 
ligious teachings, the claims of scientific research, and so on through sev- 
eral major life interests, 

The children in a third grade in Brockton, Mass., asked a number of 
questions which their teacher seized upon and developed into a unit on 
“What We Want to Know About Out City.” In Lynn, Mass., the Tercen- 
tenary Celebration of 1929 naturally stirred great interest in the schools. 
Many units were developed out of children’s questions which led directly 
into study of the i mm ediate environment. 

Incidentally, one important material outcome of the Brockton study was 
the production by the third-grade children of “Our Story of Brockton,” 
which was published in mimeographed form and covered 120 pages. In 
Lynn, the fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils of the city produced a 
series of “History Stories of Lynn,” which the School Committee printed 
as a 252-page reader for youth m these grades. Similarly, an advanced 
group of students in a Middle-Western high school produced a vivid and 
interesting history of ancient times. This group, starting a course in Ancient 
History, complained constantly and bitterly about the dull dreary textbooks 
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available. The teacher asked, partly in desperation and partly in hope that 
something might eventuate, why they did not write one that suited them if 
they did not like those available. The students accepted the suggestion with 
enthusiasm. In passing, let it be noted that the amount of subject matter 
covered in tliese units was several times that which could ordinarily be 
included under assignment. 

Unit titles v^hich illustrate the changing emphasis from learner's prob- 
lems to organized subject matter and to problem-solving processes as 
such. A unit entitled “Our Fruit from Tree to Table” grew out of a 
vigorous discussion among children whose parents were wholly dependent 
upon fruit growing or labor in that type of agriculture. The questions and 
arguments, very real and immediate to the children, set off a train of events 
which was well organized by them and by the teacher. Search for and use 
of systematically organized materials was prominent. Many problem-solv- 
ing decisions had to be made by the children. “So, You Want a Job” led high 
school seniors into a senes of excursions into organized information on job 
opportunities and careers, and into many real problem-solving situations. 
There was also critical evaluation of the policies of industries and of 
public bureaus. College students produced a unit based on their own ex- 
periences immediately following World War 11 : “Making the Transition 
from Veteran to Civilian.” “Getting it the Hard Way” was an interesting 
inquiry by children in an underprivileged city area into the effects of early 
escapades and delinquency on their own chances for employment. This 
called for much information, problem-solving, and evaluation, not to 
mention soul-searching concerning policies of behavior. “A Handbook for 
Our Junior High School” sounds like a faculty-imposed project dealing 
with routine compilation of routine information. Actually, the project 
started as a result of repeated questions and complaints from parents and 
new pupils. The handbook developed with very little direction from the 
faculty. “How to Get There in Our City,” “Taking Care of the Furniture 

in Our Home,” and “Meeting the Community Needs in ” all grew 

out of everyday problems but led to the use of systematic materials, evalua- 
tion, and problem-solving. One of the most interesting units ever observed 
by the writer ended up with the title “Why Is There So Much Fighting in 
Our Suburb over the Veterans’ Housing Project?” The whole community, 
in addition to the children in the jumor high school, were concerned with 
an immediate, local, and very human problem which led them to examine 
policies, prejudices, and democratic values as never before. 

UniJLiitles which imply emphasis upon more remote personal needs 
or problems, on social goals, with systematic subject matter and pat- 
terns of thinking becoming prominent both as content and as outcome. 
Learners eventually recognize the value of more remote goals and begin to 
meet and use systematically organized knowledge. They give more careful 
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and direct attention to the methods of intellectual attack on their problems. 

Illustrations of unit titles which might be expected to aid integration on 
the more mature level include: 

The Development of Transportation and Its Effect on Our Civilization. 
(Similar units based on Sanitation; Communication; Manufacturing; Dis 
tribution of Goods, etc.) 

The Colonization of America. 

The Winning of the West (Or The Westward Movement). 

The Development of our Constitution. 

The Geography of Central America. 

The Properties of Gases. 

The Age of Chivalry. 

Some teachers prefer to use as the title a generalization which will be 
an outcome of the unit. 

Newspapers Play a Large Part in Molding Public Opinion. 

Tyranny Too Long Continued Breeds Revolt. 

Abundant Supply Causes Prices to Fall and Thereby Stimulates Demand. 
Short Supply Causes Prices to Rise and Thereby Stimulates Production. 
Producers and Manufacturers Often Interfere with the Natural Working of 
the Law of Supply and Demand. 

Civilization Began to Appear When People Learned to Specialize Because 
More Goods Could Be Made. In Primitive Times, Each Family Made 
All Its Own Goods But Could Not Make Much That Way. Each Crafts- 
man, for Centuries Carried on His Specialty in His Own Home or Shop. 
The Invention of the Steam Engine, Nearly Two Hundred Years Ago, 
Made Possible the Use of Power-Driven Machinery. 

Chemical and Physical Contmuance of Life upon the Earth Is Dependent 
upon the Water Cycle. 

Still other titles indicate very clearly that the major outcome is system- 
atic knowledge on the part of the learners. Morrison suggested some six- 
teen units of this type within an over-all Survey of Civilization. Samples 
are: 

How Civilized Man Lived. 

The Brilliant Greeks and What They Did for Civilization. 

The Great Road Builders and Lawmakers. 

The Monastery and the Castle. 

Europe Spreading over the Seas. 

From Slave to Free Man in All Ages. 

The Coming of Science. 

Units suited to younger learners might include: “Indian Life,” “The 
Cave Man,” “Medieval Life,” “Life in Holland,” “Plantation Life in the 
Ante-Bellum South.” 

The use of titles in question or problem form. Using questions or prob- 
lems as titles is favored by many because problems usually do stimulate 
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more interest and effort than a general topic. Care must be exercised, how< 
ever, to see that the questions and problems are real and not formal. 
Several titles already given in declarative or descriptive terms are often 
found in texts or courses of study in such form as: 

How Did the American People Conquer the West? (The Westward Move- 
ment) . 

Why Did the European Nations Colonize North America? (The Colonization 
of America) . 

How Has Man Invented and Improved Methods of Communication? (Com- 
munication) . 

These are not true problems but are really questions; they are formal, 
adult-conceived questions. These call for no more problem-solving than 
would the same materials under declarative titles. 

A unit dealing with the Bill of Rights could be thrown into a form 
requiring real problem-solving: “What Caused the Bill of Rights to Be 
Left Out of the Original Constitution?” Standard text references not only 
do not present this unit from the angle implied; they present conflicting 
statements and views. Students would have to discover materials, read and 
compare, analyze arguments, and draw conclusions. 

A unit, mentioned in Chapter 1, which dealt with the reconstruction 
period in our history, ended up wilii the title “How Has the United States 
Solved Post-War Problems in the Past?” This requires some problem-solv- 
ing, but of limited type, since good answers can be found in the subject 
matter. A somewhat better title might have been “Why Was the South So 
Resentful of the Reconstruction Period?” This would call for some scru- 
tiny of accounts of policy and for evaluation of statements. 

A teacher was presenting a typical unit on the geography of Africa at 
the very time of the invasion of North Africa in World War 11. She adhered 
carefully to the typical formal outline for such units and attempted to use 
such pseudo-problems as “What Are the Surface Features of North 
Africa?” and “What Is the Climate of Africa?” She was arousing prac- 
tically no interest. Meanwhile the pupils, following the invasion in the 
newspapers, kept breaking in with questions of their own: How can we be 
bogged down in the mud? It’s all desert in North Africa and never rains. 
The paper says there was snow in the Atlas Mountains in Africa. How can 
that be? It’s all Sahara Desert. I never knew there were swamps in North 
Africa. Why are the Arabs trying to make so much money out of our 
soldiers? ^^^y couldn’t the English catch up with Rommel when he re- 
treated? The teacher finally “caught on” and seized upon the pupil ques- 
tions. Hardly any of these questions coincided with the questions she had 
prepared or which the textbook covered. The pupils, following their own 
questions under teacher guidance, utilized far more subject matter than the 
teacher had planned or the textbook contained. Their enthusiasm also 
enhanced the outcomes. 
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Illustrations of different emphases within units. Brief commentary 
upon the five units mentioned in the first chapter may clarify all this a 
little more. 

The unit on “People Who Help Us in School” utilized no formally 
organized subject matter whatever. None was available in the particular 
situation. The unit on “The American Flag” arose as did the first one; 
again there was no formal material avafiable for such a unit, but a good 
deal of material in organized form was eventually drawn from various 
sources. In many communities the course of study might contain organized 
materials for each of these units. Material on “The American Flag” is 
increasingly included. Outlmes on “The Community” are appearing which 
contain material dealing with the cooperation of persons within the 
community. 

The unit on “Protection of Health and Safety in Merced” arose out of 
spontaneous pupil questioning and utilized immediately a well-organized 
outline of materials available m the course of study. The pupils sought out 
this subject matter and achieved the desired outcomes by using it in func- 
tional situations. Modern courses which contain the source materials on 
The Community supply good outlines on the Police Department, Fire 
Department, Health Department, and others. The children in Merced did 
not study these as formal outlines to be memorized, but used them as 
guides in visiting the departments, interviewing officials, and observing the 
operation of the departments. Their learning outcomes were their own and 
phrased in their language. Such emphasis upon materials and outcomes is 
far different from units (or assignments) in which the systematic material 
is studied as an end in itself. 

The units on Stage Design and the Reconstruction Period arose, one 
out of student questions, the other out of a stage setting by the teacher. 
There was active pupil participation in planning and carrying out the first 
unit, less so in the second one. In each the emphasis, however, was on the 
'systematic subject matter available and on the principles which govern 
the organization of the materials. 

A summary, in general terms, of the contrasting emphases within 
units prepared for different levels of maturity and purpose. (See pages 
402-403.) Characteristic emphases within the assign-study-recite procedure 
are included here to show the development from traditional to modern 
organizations of teaching and learning. Good assignments made out by 
teachers who try to meet their students’ needs will be closely related to the 
uni t Typical formal assignments represent the other extreme. 

Two points in the following summary and in other similar summaries 
usually disturb certain teachers. First, the reference to “no fixed outcomes 
required of all” is widely misunderstood. Second, the attitude toward the 
nature and use of subject matter disturbs the more traditional teacher. 
Actually, these points are easily explained. 
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Outcomes of learning situations, either under assignment or the unit 
organization, are not fixed nor uniformly attained. This statement startles 
many teachers and students, especially if made out of context. Undesirable 
reactions which may follow are these: (a) many teachers are antagonized 
and refuse to analyze the statement; (b) superficial teachers use the state- 
ment as an excuse for haphazard, unplanned activities, for omission of all 
standards, for avoiding responsibility for results. 

The facts are easily grasped. A good unit or a good modern assignment 
will bring pupils into contact with many learning outcomes: meanings, 
facts, attitudes, appreciations, skills, patterns of behavior, processes of 
study, and problem-solving. Different individuals will achieve similar 
outcomes in differing degree and will acquire different outcomes from any 
given experience because of differing needs, backgrounds, interests, and 
capacities. Outcomes will differ from group to group, due not only to indi- 
vidual differences among learners but also to differences in learning 
situations. 

The very nature of learners, of the learning process, and of the settings 
within which learning takes place actually prohibits the possibility of fixed 
outcomes required uniformly of all. A series of units or assignments will, 
over a period of years, give all pupils opportunity to achieve those out- 
comes which are desirable for successful living. These outcomes will never 
be achieved in final and complete form; they become directional progress 
goals.® 

Properly explained, the statement that there are not and cannot be fixed 
outcomes required uniformly of all learners is not startling. It is merely a 
recognition of facts which have existed since teaching began Teachers 
have been bamboozled by the fiction dominant in the traditional school 
that outcomes were fixed and achieved by all learners. It is highly unlikely 
that any teacher ever lived who secured uniform outcomes with her pupils. 
The fixed subject-matter goals of the old school were and have always been 
pure fiction. The facts given in the preceding paragraph show why uniform 
learning is impossible. Teachers attempting to secure uniform learning, 
testing for it, and failing students on this basis are proceeding in flat defi- 
ance of demonstrable facts. 

The nature and use of subject matter. The important facts concerning 
the origin of subject matter were illustrated in Chapter 5, so summary 
statements only will be given here. Traditional subjects came into being 
when mature, adult scholars, well trained and informed in a given field, 
abstracted materials originally related functionally to life situations and 
organized these abstracted items into sequences determined by the static 
logic of the materials themselves, and not in terms of dynamic use. Tradi- 
tional teachers who impose the subject curriculum on little children should 

6 L. Thomas Hopkins, Interaction (Boston, Heath, 1941). Excellent sinular state- 
ments will be found on pp. 264-265; 5, 11, 13. 
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be interested to note that not only was it formulated by adult experts but 
it was formulated for the purpose of preserving the culture, not teaching it 
(let alone improving it) ! No wonder unmature children have difficulty with 
the subject curriculum! 

The teacher who insists that subject matter is something that must be 
“covered,” that it be learned as an end and outcome, is giving prima jade 
evidence of specific, definable lack of information concerning: 

1. The veiy nature of subject matter itself. 

2. The origin and organization of subject matter. 

3. The use of subject matter m learning, in scholarship, in anything. 

4. The process of learnmg in school and in the world. 

5. The nature of learners and the differences between them. 

Logical arrangements of subject matter will aid the teacher, but not the 
beginning learner. Mature learners will eventually achieve insight into, and 
be able to use, systematic arrangements of materials. 

Subject matter for little children must be selected from their own every- 
day life experience. No other subject matter can have meaning for them. 
The school then guides the growth of children from this first simple, naive, 
and immediately functional organization of subject matter to the more 
cpmplex, logical, and generalized organization of the special subjects which 
is appropriate for higher levels of maturity. The teacher not only has to 
know more subject matter than before, but she has to see and to be able 
to develop relationships between subject matters. She must be able to 
relate subject matter to the everyday activities of learners on different levels 
of maturity. Within the special subject areas on the upper levels, she must 
be able to organize material functionally. 

In addition to being familiar with typical text and supplementary refer- 
ence materials, the teacher must know where extensive bibliographies are 
available and be able to use them expeditiously. She must also be easily 
familiar with the museums, exhibits, and collections available in the school 
and community; familiar with the resources of the physical and social 
environment. 

Logical versus psychological organization of subject matter. Rousseau 
pointed out long ago that there are two arrangements of any set of facts or 
ideas. One chain of thought is developed logically in terms of underlying 
principles existing in the material. The other chain of thought is one in 
which each fact or idea calls up another fact or idea as association, curios- 
ity, and individual interest dictate. The former is the organization of mate- 
rial that has been learned and is already understood by the learner; the 
latter sequence is the organization of the material as the learner meets it. 
The former is subject matter organized in terms of itself; the latter, an 
organization in terms of purposes, desires, and likes and dislikes. 

As an example, it seems rather logical to teach the geography of any 
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country in the following order: location as determined by latitude and 
longitude and in relation to surrounding coimtries and waters; the climate, 
involving prevailing winds and topography; the vegetation and products 
which depend, in part, on the foregoing; industries; commerce and trade; 
transportation; cities; people; and government. But the ordinary youngster 
would probably be attracted to a study of Holland through pictures of 
windmills and dikes. A study of Brazil might be started by a discussion of 
the tremendous amount of coffee consumed in the United States. Adams 
suggests that the study of the feudal system in England and in France 
would be initiated with the perfectly natural question, “Why are there 
hedgerows in England and not in France?” To follow rigidly a logical 
scheme of organization would be to violate not only the laws of the mate- 
rial but the interest and experience of the learner. 

History affords a good illustration of the difference between the so- 
called logical and the desired psychological organization. History seems to 
demand, by its very nature, a chronological sequence; but we know that 
small children have no grasp of long-time intervals,’' or recognition of the 
fact that ancient social conditions are out of keeping with present-day 
conditions. This subject should begin, as it usually does, in a study of the 
social conditions with which the pupil comes in direct contact. The first 
step away from home might be, for city children, the study of a farm This 
would involve construction on the sand table, stories, pictures, trips if 
possible, collection of pictures, making booklets, and the like. Tales of 
Indian life, of the Vikings, of the shepherds and other early people would 
lead the pupil to history as such. A further study of the local community 
in some detail would then be in order. This would give the class an insight 
into chronological sequence through concrete, understandable material. 
Many modern courses of study provide for intensive investigation of the 
local community by children of various levels from the third grade up. A 
number of these studies have been referred to in various places in this 
volume. Students may read with benefit any units or printed accounts 
which may be available. 

Not long ago the subject matter in reading, drawing, and writing was 
selected and organized in terms of the elements of the processes involved, 
with little regard for the psychological processes of the learner. Children, 
and adults as well, grasp things as wholes, and analyze later if necessity 
demands. For that reason, writing and drawing courses based on a mastery 
of isolated curves and angles violate the learning processes and are even 
detrimental at times to quick, orderly learning. Writing and drawing should 

^ E, C. Oakden and Mary Sturt, “The Development of the Knowledge of Time in 
Children,” Brthsh Journal of Psychology (1922), pp. 309-336. 

F. Pistor, “How Time Concepts Are Acquired by Children,” Educational Method 
(1940), pp. 107-112. 

A. T. Jersild, Child Psychology (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1940). 

Other references are available. 
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begin with crude efforts, and improvement should be sought by comparison 
with better models. Writing scales have been of great value in this situation. 

In reading, it is perhaps best to begin with word or sentence wholes, to 
pick out simple words or groups of words, and from them to work out the 
phonograms that may be necessary. Such phonic work as is necessary 
should be based upon sight words that were first learned as wholes. 

The shift from formal gymnastics to plays and games is in line with 
organizing subject matter to correspond with learner interests and activi- 
ties. The muscular development and hygienic benefits supposed to be 
derived from gymnastics are much more efficiently obtained through whole- 
hearted, happy play. 

The modern school has long since substituted functional number experb 
ences for the formally organized arithmetic materials which discouraged so 
many children in the past, and which actually prevented the proper learn- 
ing of arithmetic. Even in schools where formal subject matter is used in 
early grades, changes have taken place. Good teachers do not teach the 
multiplication tables and number combinations in the sequence dictated 
by logic. Experimental evidence shows that many tables and combinations 
coming late in the logical series are actually easier to learn than some of 
the earlier ones. 

The logical organization of subject matter is that of the adult, of the 
informed person, of the mature mind. It is for the sake of the subject matter 
itself. Such organization fractionizes the world for the immature learner. 
The child lives in a concrete personal world in which his practical pur- 
poses, desires, and emotional reactions are the threads of organization. He 
is not and should not be concerned with subject matter as such. He uses 
material from any and all sources as he needs it to solve a problem or to 
satisfy some desire. Hence, he attacks and masters subject matter not as it 
is logically and systematically organized but as it happens to fit his pursuits 
and purposes. Consequently, the organization of material for early levels 
should be psychological and not logical. Many of the lesson-plan forms 
used about the country call for outlines of both types. A logical statement 
of subject-matter material is set forth either in outline form or by reference 
to appropriate textbooks. Then, in that part of the plan which is an account 
of classroom procedure, subject matter appears in psychological sequence. 
The logical statement of subject matter will, within reasonable limits, stay 
put; but the psychological arrangement will have to be changed for each 
group with which it is used. Learners will differ in desires and interests, in 
background, in various abilities — all of which will affect the psychological 
organization. The results of a pre-test aid in determining the psychological 
organization in any given case. 

Assignments and units differ in use of subject matter. The origmal 
meaning of “textbook” was: a source of brief compact statements in sum- 
mary form which were to be amplified, extended, and clarified through 
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reading, discussion, reflection, and other activities. When learning degen- 
erated into covering the textbook and mastering the subject matter it 
contained, assignments naturally became fragmentary and disjunctive. 
Chapters within texts are too often discursive, descriptive, expository dis- 
cussions of details loosely or not at all related Assignments based on 
poorly organized chapters are even more fragmentary and arbitrary, 
Finally, assignments are often dictated by administrative necessities and 
not on principles of learning. Traditional assignments are usually arbitrary, 
fragmentary bits of material. 

Teachers are likely to include everything in sight in assignments or units 
for fear that they will commit the cardinal sin of the traditional school and 
“leave out necessary subject matter.” A survey of science ® courses in a 
certain area contained a tabulation of the separate subject-matter items 
included under the topic “air.” Over a range of several courses, individual 
units, and assignments, practically every known item in the field of physics 
eventually found itself within this topic. Conversely, “air” appeared as a 
subhead in practically every other topic in the field of physics. Such organi- 
zations are obviously mere conglomerations of information thrown to- 
gether by individuals who know neither physics nor the process of learning 
nor the principles of organization. The desirable procedure is to include 
only that subject matter which explains, develops meaning, or gives facts 
through which understanding of die given topic comes. 

Modern assignments have been greatly improved by thoughtful teachers, 
Whereas traditional assignments control class work for one day, or for two 
or three days at most, the modern assignment deals with larger and larger 
bodies of material and may control class work for several days or even a 
week or more. A series of modern assignments may be, and often is, 
unitary. Assignments of either type are, as a rule, shorter and take less time 
to complete than a unit, since the latter deals with larger bodies of subject 
matter and a greater diversity of learning experiences. The distinction, 
however, is not one of tune or length; it is in form of organization and 
desired outcomes. 

The unit, on the other hand, is a thoughtfully organized whole con- 
structed around a recognizable core. The objective of many teachers who 
use units is still achievement by the pupil of subject-matter mastery; how- 
ever, the number of teachers is steadily growing who use units, not for 
memorization of subject matter, but for the derivation of desirable under- 
standings, appreciations, and other controls of conduct. 

Relation of units to the course of study. A well-known story about the 
modern curriculum concerns the father who reported that his child had 
studied “Boats” from kindergarten through the third grade. He wondered 

« Wilbur L. Beauchamp, Instruction in Science, Survey of Secondary Education 
Bulletin No. 27 (Washington, D. C., U. S. Office of Education, 1932), p. 20. Wide 
observation in traditional high schools reveals little or no improvement since 1932. 
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if it would be possible in the fourth grade to get the child off the boat — 
perhaps onto a train or even a bus! Considerable confusion does result in 
school systems where the staff, without adequate background, undertake 
unit teaching. The unit is treated as merely another technique — a novelty, 
the latest fashion. Teachers and supervisors start making units with en- 
thusiasm, but at random. There is often no consultation between grade 
groups. The situation is further complicated by those who interpret with 
narrow literalness the principle that aU units must be based on pupil needs 
and purposes. This may cause the same unit to appear on various levels. 
The total result of unorganized effort is usually a collection of units cover- 
ing a wide variety of topics and problems, with no unity. Senseless repeti- 
tion occurs, with omission of materials and experiences that all would 
agree should be common to all learners. What is needed is an over-all plan. 

Teachers, furthermore, are often puzzled as to where to find units and 
how to choose them. Heretofore they have relied for direction and for con- 
tent upon the printed course of study or upon single textbooks. Under 
sympathetic training and supervision, they will now learn that units are 
not “found”; they have to be constructed. Even then, there is the question 
as to the relation of units to the course of study 

The use of units should be within the framework of a curriculum com- 
monly agreed upon, preferably constructed cooperatively. We are not con- 
cerned in this volume with the details of determining scope and sequence 
of the curriculum. There are various methods of determining these which 
teachers will meet as they participate in reorganization programs. Cur- 
riculums without scope and sequence are advocated by some in order to 
give full sway to pupil purpose Even if theoretically possible or desirable, 
such curriculums are quite impossible with present levels of teacher train- 
ing and of materials and equipment Suffice it to say, that it is wholly pos- 
sible to have courses of study which permit and encourage the best type 
of units based on purpose. It is better to have scope and sequence but to 
have them broad enough, general enough, and flexible enough to permit 
great freedom for the teacher in adapting to the needs of her class group. 
A good course of study should aid and not dominate a teaching situation. 

A comprehensive program of curriculum reorganization and course-of- 
study development should precede the introduction of unit teaching or be 
simultaneous with it. This not only prevents confusion, overlap, and omis- 
sion; it is one of the best programs for the improvement of the total teach- 
ing-learning situation and for the stimulation of professional growth in the 
participants. 

A modern course of study differs widely from the traditional in several 
respects. It is not a mere outline of subject matter with a few suggestions 
to teachers. It is, instead, a mine of information on both subject matter 
and learning activities and includes lists of materials and teaching aids, 
diagnostic devices, and modern evaluation instruments. Modern courses 
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often contain instructions for constructing units, outlines for units, and 
sometimes sample units. The most recent courses are produced not in one 
outlined volume but in a series of volumes, each with a unit title. The 
course of study is an orderly sequence of these volumes which are general 
sources of scores of specific units to be constructed by the teachers. 

Source units. The volumes which make up modern courses are often 
called “source units” or “course-of-study units.” The volumes are actually 
sources of units, sources of suggested approaches, materials, and learning 
experiences which may be organized by teachers and pupils into classroom 
units. 

Source volumes are extensive collections of possible problems, mate- 
rials, and experiences which may be organized by the teacher around either 
subject-matter cores or pupil purposes. The contents are so extensive and 
varied that a teacher cannot possibly use the material as the basis for day- 
to-day teaching. He will use it instead as a handbook of guidance and 
assistance, as a reservoir of ideas and suggestions, and as a source of many 
teaching plans for individual units. These source volumes are constructed 
usually by committees or other organizations within a curriculum program. 
They represent the pooled suggestions and contributions of many teachers, 
the results of many teaching try-outs. They should be in loose-leaf, mimeo- 
graphed form and be revised constantly. 

The scope of source units differs from system to system. Some are 
designed for use in one grade or at best two or three adjacent grades; others 
may cover four, six, or even eight grades. The latter type suggests units for 
different levels based on the same general theme. The illustrations in 
Chapter 1, “Who Helps Us in School,” a first-grade unit, and “How 
Merced Protects My Health and Safety,” a fifth-grade unit, could conceiva- 
bly be drawn from the same source volume on “The Community and Its 
Organization.” Source volumes on The Home, The Family, The Commu- 
nity, The Farm, Transportation, Communication, South America, Prob- 
lems of Democracy, and so on, interminably, could quite well supply guid- 
ance for teaching situations suited to several levels of maturity. Biddick 
suggests; ® 


These problems should, however, be such as would concern pupils of dif- 
ferent ages and be so stated as to indicate the need of progressive develop- 
ment from year to year. Thus, the unit on the care of young children might 
begin with the problem of caring for younger brothers and sisters. The same 
unit could well include consideration of child care as a part-time job for girls, 
and on the most mature level deal with the psychology of children as a means 

® Mildred L. Biddick, The Preparation and Use of Souice Units (New York, Pio- 
gressive Education Association, no date, probably 1940), pp. 15-16 

See also I. James Quillen, Using a Resource Unit. Bulletin in the Problems of Amer- 
ican Life series, published by the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
and the National Council for the Social Studies, Departments of the National Educa- 
tion Association ( 1942) . 
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of understanding human beings and guiding their development. The teacher 
using such a unit (source suggestions) would be helped to see and to assist 
pupils in viewing each experience m relation to the process of growth rather 
than as an isolated unit of work. This should make possible continuous 
growth without the feeling of constantly dealing with “old stuff.” 

The beginning teacher will usually not be concerned with the construc- 
tion of source materials, though she may be included on curriculum com- 
mittees — an opportunity which would afford desirable in-service training. 
Experienced teachers in good systems are very likely not only to serve on 
committees but to find themselves chairmen of such committees and thus 
in position to exercise leadership in improving the course of study. Chiefly, 
however, teachers will be concerned with using and improving volumes of 
source materials. 

Many school systems have worked out cooperative procedures and out- 
lines for the construction of these volumes. Many examples will be found 
in the books on curriculum and on teaching. Every school faculty or cur- 
riculum committee can well afford to study several procedures, to study 
their own views and resources, and then to construct cooperatively an 
outline of their own. 

It goes without saying that these source volumes must be of manageable 
size. They must also be written in simple, non-technical language easily 
understood not only by experienced teachers but by reasonably well-trained 
beginners. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS, EXERCISES, AND REPORTS FOR SECTION 2 

Examination of illustrative units imperative. Modern teacher training can- 
not be carried on successfully without (a) ample opportunity to observe teach- 
ing in process, either traditional or modern or both, and (6) ample oppor- 
tunity to examine many assignments, unit sources, unit plans, and logs of units 
in printed, typed, or mimeographed form, and (c) ample opportunity to plan 
teaching procedures and attempt them in an apprenticeship period. These 
aspects go on simultaneously but may be separated for discussion. We are here 
primarily concerned with (b). Instructors and local workshops must build up a 
large collection of such materials and keep it up to date. These local collections 
should contain both material gathered from the field generally and that con- 
structed by students and teachers-in-training. Various forms may be repre- 
sented. A guidance form for constructing units should not be imposed on the 
group but determined cooperatively. 

Students in training must supplement this chapter with continuous examina- 
tion of units; otherwise study is a waste of time, resulting not in understanding 
of units but in verbalisms about units. Discussion based on questions lesulting 
from preliminary examination of units should contribute to the desired under- 
standing. 
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Sources of Units for Examination 

The “source units” or source volumes are not easily available, since they 
are usually produced by local curriculum groups for local use. Ordinarily they 
are not distributed commercially and can be secured only from the school 
systems producing them. 

1. The local collection. Instructors and local workshops must secure an ade- 
quate sampling of source volumes from representative school systems. 

2. State, city, and county school systems. Teachers and students or cur- 
riculum committees may secure samples by direct purchase. Many school sys- 
tems will supply a price list. Several systems do not distribute their materials. 

3. The Preparation and Use of Source Units by Mildred L. Biddick (New 
York, Progressive Education Association, undated, probably 1940). Practically 
the only extensive discussion of the construction of source units. Contains ex- 
cellent source unit as illustration. 

The various types of classroom unit are more easily accessible to students, 
teachers, and curriculum groups. 

1. The local collection. An extensive, varied, and up-to-date body of material 
must be built up by local instructors and workshops. 

2. The card catalogue in the library. 

a Many individual units and logs are available in book form. 

b. A few collections of outlined units are available in book form. 

c. Many sample units appear in texts on teaching and on curriculum con- 
struction. (See illustrative list below.) 

d. Many illustrative units appear in bulletins published by teachers’ col- 
leges, city and state systems, or individuals. 

3. The Education Index. This is probably the best single source of current 
units. Use the heading “Units” and sub-heads thereof. Scores of references 
will be found to original sources, especially magazines, courses of study, bulle- 
tins, yearbooks, etc. 

4. Courses of study issued by state, county, and city school systems. 

5. Textbooks on teaching or on curriculum construction. Various types are 
available. (See bibliography at end of following chapter.) 

6. The commercial publishing houses. Many companies publish units, ma- 
terials, and outlines. These vary from excellent to completely incorrect. 

7. Yearbooks of city, state, and national associations of teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, curriculum groups. 

8. Catalogues are available from various publishing houses, teacher’s col- 
leges, and state school systems. These can be located through The Education 
Index or the Cumulative Book Index, 

Bases for Class Discussion 

1. Bring to class a list of questions on which you wish discussion and ex- 
planation. These will be based upon your: 

a. Examination of a number of source volumes to discover general struc- 
ture and content. 

b. Examination of a number of modern city and state courses to note the 
type of sample teaching units and logs presented. 

2. Describe and comment upon a source volume (bring to class if possible) 
which you believe to be a good one in aiding students to understand units and 
their use. (Or select one deemed to be poor.) 
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3. Describe and compare two source volumes which differ materially in any 
aspect of form or content. This will enable the class to observe quickly several 
forms. 

4. Make preliminary examination of phases of units and present preliminary 
questions, if these are necessary for understanding of source volumes. Detailed 
discussion of the phases must wait until completion of the next chapter. 

5. Select from the twelve point outline on pp. 402-403 the three points 
which seem to you most clearly to indicate the important differences between 
teaching beginners and teaching more mature students. Support your choice 
with reasons. 

Exhibit and Discussion by the Teacher 

Groups of beginners or traditional teachers without background often profit 
from analysis of a given source volume, given slowly and informally by the 
instructor. 
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Planning and Developing Units 


The type of unit used by a given teacher should be determined by the 
factors noted in the preceding chapter: the maturity, experience, and needs 
of the learner in relation to desirable social goals. It will often be deter- 
mined, however, by the- administrative policy and course of study of the 
school system in which he teaches. 

The teacher will have large choice, even freedom, within the local frame- 
work in the best school systems. Teacher freedom and responsibility will 
depend upon the vision of superintendents and principals in those formal 
systems which are beginning to move toward modern curriculums and 
methods. The teacher will have very little, often no, choice at all in the 
truly formal and traditional systems. 

Choosing a unit for planning. The first two sources of units listed 
below are not truly separate, but in many good situations work together. 
The varying emphases within units were amply illustrated in the preceding 
chapter. 

1. The course of study or teacher’s guide. Course-of-study documents 
Vary all the way from narrow, limited, outlines of subject matter to huge 
collections which include a wealth of materials, processes, suggestions, 
evaluation procedures, and diagnostic suggestions. School policies vary 
from rigid prescription of the narrow outline to free choice by the teacher 
from a wide variety of materials. The wealth of materials is not a hap- 
hazard collection but is organized so that a reputable sequence exists 
through the school. The teacher’s choices, then, while completely free in 
some systems, will in other systems be within an educative sequence as 
determined by the local staff and embodied m their course documents. 

Units derived from good course outlines will then flow along in desirable 
sequence, whether they be based on the immediate needs of young learners 
or upon remote personal and social goals. The ingenuity of the teacher 
and the skill with which the course materials were originally organized by 
the staff will make the units grow out of the learners’ activities, or at least 
make them clearly acceptable to the learners. 

Preplanning by the teacher is essential and legitimate, but even with 
units of this type there should be increasing use of pupil participation. The 
414 
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pupil will learn to plan, to discriminate, to organize properly, only by 
doing these things. 

2. The on-going activities of the learning group. Units may also arise 
from the conversations, arguments, or questions of the learners; from 
events in their lives or communities. Organized material may or may not 
be available in the course of study. Materials and processes will be drawn 
from many sources. Preplanning by the teacher is necessary, but will be far 
more general and tentative than with units based on the course of study. 
Planning will be far more participatory, with the very scheme of the unit 
being subject to development as the learning experience proceeds. 

3. The textbook. The textbook is the course of study and the only 
source of units (or of assignments) available to teachers in a tragically 
large number of systems. The simple ignorance, the naive stupidity which 
permits the one-text-to-be-covered procedure, should have disappeared 
from schools generations ago. It has not. 

The teacher who tries to rise above this sordid level of education will 
find that his own ingenuity is the real source of good units (or assign- 
ments). By examining the subject matter imaginatively, the teacher will 
see how much of it can be rearranged into teaching-learning organizations 
which will be far superior to the original scheme Teachers in traditional 
schools who have any opportunity and encouragement at all toward im- 
provement of teaching will have to discover their own units. 

Sources of aid for the teacher in choosing and developing units. 
Typical instruction in principles of teaching should be supplemented from 
the very beginning with all possible observation, participation, and even- 
tually, direct experience Understanding of the unit concept and first 
efforts to develop units will be aided by these activities* 

Read and analyze in class any available printed, stencil-ieproduced, or typed 
unit plans or logs of units. The instructor should have a large collection built 
up over the years. Other materials are available commercially. 

Visit well-trained teachers to observe and discuss what is going on. 

Visit demonstration schools. 

Read descriptions and records of activities in given rooms in connection with 
visits. 

Consult teachers who are experienced in modern teaching. 

Analyze up-to-date course of study documents. 

Consult supervisors. 

Enroll in courses dealing with unit construction; in workshops. 

Make guided studies of children’s needs. 

Study the facilities of the school and community. 

Analyze one’s own experience. 

Attend exhibits of pupil work. 

Attend lectures on child development. 

Read discussions of the philosophy and psychology of the newer methods. 

The values of these procedures are obvious. The danger to be avoided is 
the tendency to imitate too closely or to carry over teaching procedures 
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bodily from one situation to another. The latter is a serious error and is a 
reversion to the traditional subject-matter-to-be-covered point of view. 

Just what does a teacher do In preparing units? Two preliminary 
activities must precede the development of a unit or series of units. 

First, 'the characteristics of the individual learners and of the group 
must be studied. The cumulative records of the school and various other 
sources will supply information concerning intellectual abilities, emotional 
status, social maturity, school achievements, special abilities and disabili- 
ties, special intellectual, emotional, and physical needs, socio-economic 
status, type of home and neighborhood, social classes represented, and 
many oth^y useful data 

Second, "“Ihe course-of-study documents and all available aids in the 
school and in the community must be studied. The teacher must be inti- 
mately acquainted with all available resources. 

In preparing units for all grades, the teacher should follow this general 
line of action: 

a. An overview is presented. 

b. Teachers’ objectives as clearly recognized by the teachers are stated. 

c. An approach, introduction, or orientation is developed. 

d. The learners’ objective appears, is recognized and stated. 

e. A planning period is provided. 

f. A working period is provided in which learning is carried forward. Re- 
planning enters here from time to time. 

g. The learners’ objective is achieved together with some or all of the 
teacher’s objectives. 

In the paragraphs which follow, these procedures will be considered in 
some detail. 

An overview is presented. The nature and scope of the unit is explained 
in any one of three forms. Details omitted, the three forms are: (1) a 
description in running discourse; (2) a series of “leads” in the form of 
themes, topics, or generalizations; (3) a series of “leads” in the form of 
actual or probable pupU problems, questions, or proposals. 

Criteria for evaluating the overview. In examining an overview, the 
following questions may be asked: 

1. Is consideration of each lead listed necessary to the solution or under- 
standing of the problem? 

2. Is there developmental relationship between the parts of the problem 
as listed? 

3. Will each theme, topic, or problem contribute to meeting the needs of 
the pupils in school and out? 

4. Does each offer opportunity to acquire socially desirable outcomes? 

5. Is each of the listed activities within the range of understanding of the 
pupils for whom it is intended? 

6. Does each ofEer specific opportunity for a diversity of pupil activity to 
meet the various levels likely to be found within the learning group? 
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7. Does the overview as a whole give the reader a good idea of the unit 
and its divisions? 

Common weaknesses to be avoided in formulating the overview are: 

1. Needless repetition of material which appears more properly elsewhere 
in the outline; objectives, planning, activities, or subject matter. 

2. Vagueness and generality of the outline and of the leads individually. 

3. Extensive, intricate, detailed outlining of any or of several phases, making 
for confusion and lack of balance. 

The teacher's objectives. A brief summary will recall important points 
made in Chapter 4. 

1. The teacher’s objectives are the typical things that the teacher and the 
school wish to develop in the learners. 

2. The pupils’ objectives are typical things which they wish to do. 

3. The objectives of the teacher and of the learner are not the same on 
beginning levels but tend to become similar, eventually identical, on upper 
levels. 

4. The teacher’s objectives are achieved in and by the learner while he is 
primarily concerned with the satisfaction of his own aims. 

5. The teacher’s objectives are achieved only through a continuing pro- 
gram over a period of time. They are the more remote objectives to be 
achieved through many units in general education, through whole courses 
or groups of courses in special education. 

Danger of confusion between teacher's and pupil’s objectives. Unlimited 
confusion results from an error inherited from the traditional school with 
its reliance upon imposition, that is, the assumption that the objectives of 
teacher and of pupil are one and the same. Nodiing could be further from 
the truth in the primary school, though the two do merge on upper levels. 
Overlap exists a little on all levels. Elementary children often engage 
happily in activities performed by adults around them, notably reading, 
drawing, and computing. These children do seek, and are motivated by, 
many of the things the teacher seeks. Many older children, on the other 
hand, do not achieve the maturity necessary to see the value of remote 
personal or social goals. These individuals are still motivated by imme- 
diate personal goals. 

Students and some experienced teachers often open their lessons with a 
statement to the learners of the objectives held by teacher or school. 
Student teachers and some with experience often ask whether they should 
not set their aims before the learners, to provide initial motivation and 
organization. The question indicates adherence, often not recognized ex- 
plicity, to the older theory of imposition of materials and outcomes upon 
the learner. Whose motivation is involved? Whose organization? Children 
are not motivated by typical social goals, no matter how true and necessary 
these are. Children are bored, often antagonized, by statement of and 
insistence upon typical adult objectives. These matters, ordinarily, have 
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little'or nothing to do with the lives and concerns of these children. They 
are not dynamic, as are the learners’ own goals — ^namely, solutions of 
problems or answers to questions which are real to these learners. 

The effective teacher instead develops or seizes upon a legitimate learner’s 
aim. He then arranges the learning experiences, whether preplanned 
or developed with the children, so that the learner, in satisfying his own 
vivid and compelling motive, achieves many of the things the teacher had 
in mind as desirable objectives of learning. The units described in Chap- 
ter 1, and many indicated by title in Chapter 12, were organized around 
pupil problems or questions during the solution of which the pupils inevi- 
tably learned many facts and meanings, amplified certain attitudes and 
appreciations, achieved many motor and mental skills. The processes of 
problem-solving, of critical evaluation, of discrimination and decision all 
were employed. The pupil working on his goals inevitably achieved many 
of the teacher’s goals. The teacher who sets-out-facts-to-be-learned, who 
focuses only on the ultunate meanings and attitudes, is not really aware 
of how learning takes place. 

The teacher lists the objectives which are specific to the given unit. The 
teacher will list, following the overview, the facts, meanings, attitudes, 
appreciations, skills and abilities, and behavior patterns which may be 
touched upon in the unit. Dlustrations of typical objectives of all classes 
were included in Chapter 5, hence will not be repeated here. Other illus- 
trations of understandings (or meanings) will be found a few paragraphs 
below. The unit on “Colonial Life,” reproduced in Chapter 14, illustrates 
how many outcomes can be correctly stated. Various schemes for listing 
objectives are acceptable. One will be illustrated in the unit outline at the 
close of this chapter. ' 

The general objectives, which are the outcomes derived from many units 
or courses, are not listed in teaching outlines. General objectives are sum- 
marized in all good courses of study, source units, or other course docu- 
ments. Source volumes often contain discussion and diagrams showing the 
relation of these objectives to the materials and experiences designed for 
the learners. The writer believes that restatmg general objectives in teach- 
ing units makes for confusion, sometimes for vagueness in operation. Many 
unit outlines, however, contain space for a sample of the remote general 
objectives. Instructors and students who are helped by these statements 
should include them. The writer is, ordinarily, opposed to such statements 
as; 

To develop the ability to think. 

To develop the ability to use reading (or arithmetic) as a tool. 

To develop good language usage (to speak well; to write well) . 

To develop the ability to work in groups (to cooperate; to take responsibility) . 

To develop study skills (outlimng; taking notes; skimming; summarizing) . 

To develop skills necessary to good learning. 

To develop the type of individual best suited to life in a democracy. 
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These are all sound and good as .remote, general objectives. They do 
not supply guidance in the selection of materials and experiences. Each of 
them may be broken down into two or a dozen specific aims which can be 
made the object of direct attack within given units. 

Pseudo-objectives. Teachers often offer as objectives statements which 
look and sound like objectives but which are not. Illustrations are: 

To provide vivid experiences for the children. 

To enrich the child’s environment and provide experiences which will develop 
his personality and show growth in traits that are socially desirable in a 
democratic environment. 

To provide experiences that will enable the child to grow in ability to under- 
stand and evaluate certain social, ethical, economic, and political relation- 
ships among individuals in the community. 

To provide opportunities for developing and improving skills. 

To provide for individual differences. 

To provide opportunities for sharing, assuming responsibility, planning, mak- 
ing decisions. 

To piovide opportunity for expression and creative work; for construction 
of things. 

These statements contain general objectives in most cases but the error 
here is including as objectives provision for activities. The teacher as a 
matter of course will do all these things while pursuing the real objectives, 
which are learnings to be achieved by the students. The real objective, for 
instance, might be “the understanding that the statement issued from the 
City Hall in Toonerville may not be accurate representation of the city’s 
affairs.” Many different types of experiences will be necessary, yet the 
objective is not the experiences but the meaning derived from the experi- 
ences. “The provision of vivid experiences for the children” is, as an 
objective, quite naive. Experiences for what purpose? The word objective 
implies that the teacher seeks some degree of pupil achievement. 

Thejorm and wording of objectives is very important. Teaching cannot 
be effective, learning will not be successful, if the objectives are vague, 
muddled, or ambiguously or incorrectly stated. Teachers have no trouble 
in describing skills or specialized abilities as objectives. Behavior patterns 
are also easily described. Appreciations are likewise defined easily enough, 
but there is considerable confusion in the use of “appreciation” and “un- 
derstanding.” Straightforward, descriptive wording is essential. 

Consistency in form of statement is as important as the wording. State- 
ments may begin with an infintive, a participle, or other grammatical form, 
but there should be uniformity throughout the list. 

Consistent Form Inconsistent Form 

To give a better understanding An understanding that. . . . 

To aid in securing To aid in securing. . . . 

To help the child realize. . . . Helping the child realize. . . . 
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1. Appreciation and understanding should be distinguished. The word 
appreciation is all too commonly used colloquially when understanding 
should have been used. “I appreciate what you mean” usually signifies “I 
understdnd what you mean.” Appreciation is an emotional reaction; under- 
standing, an intellectual one; though naturally they are interwoven in real 
situations. Appreciation indicates liking for and tendency to choose, 
whereas understanding indicates comprehension “To appreciate what 
good health depends upon — should probably be stated as an understand- 
ing, “Good health depends upon — .” Many units contain such objectives 
as: to appreciate the work of the Weather Bureau (or the Health Depart- 
ment or the Fire Department) ; to appreciate the community; to appreciate 
the home; to appreciate the historical background of — ; and so on. These 
may contain some elements of appreciation but should more accurately 
be broken down into several specific understandings. 

2. The understandings which are sought can be stated properly with a 
little care. Stating understandings as objectives presents several difficulties. 
Students and teachers regularly fall into certain common errors. The chief 
difficulty lies in securing definite, precise wording. The worst possible 
method of stating understandmgs is that which uses the expressions: to 
understand something of, to understand about, to understand how; for 
instance, to understand something of our glorious institutions, to under- 
stand how industry has affected music, an understanding of the community, 
an understanding of the homes and industries of the people, and so forth. 
Such statements are wholly inadmissible. They tell where the understand- 
ings are but not what they are. These examples merely indicate vague and 
indefinite areas from which definite understandings could be derived and 
stated if one knew how. Statements of this type indicate that the teacher 
does not himself see the understandings, that he does not understand ade- 
quately the use of language, and very probably, that he does not think 
through clearly The words of and how cannot be used in defining under- 
standings. (In order to avoid confusion later, let it be noted here that in 
stating appreciations, the form using the word of is quite satisfactory.) 

A somewhat better but still inadequate method of stating understandings 
is one from which the understanding is easily inferred, but the understand- 
ing itself is not explicit. This type is often further complicated by being 
stated in question Wm: “What effect has the shift in labor responsibility 
had on our homes and home life?” This is ridiculous as an objective. A 
better statement would be: “The understanding that the shift in labor re- 
sponsibility has had a seriously detrimental effect upon the home, upon 
the home life, and upon the home training in the industrial centers of the 
world.” The meaningless objective, “What the change in policy of the 
employer has been regarding the health and safety of the employee,” can 
be translated into a workable one, namely, “The policy of employers of 
labor, at first, was to disregard utterly the health and safety of the em- 
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ployee. Agitation brought about legal restraints upon employers. In the 
more enlightened industries, the employer sees to it, even if only for his 
own good, that the health and safety of his employees is safeguarded.” 

The wording of the understandings sought in many courses of study and 
in many units is so inconsistent and inexact as to be almost semi-literate. 
Many of the incorrectly worded statements could be reworded easily and 
made into reputable understandings. Others need to be translated into 
understandings rather than to be reworded. What some teachers list as 
understandings are items of information and not understandings at all. 
Illustrations of incorrect wording: 

An understanding of how the people of the Sahara region fit their ways of 
living to a land of little rainfall, restricted water supply, lack of vegetation, 
lack of fertile soil, never-endmg heat. 

The significance of the nearness to the Arctic Circle in determining the 
length of day and night, temperature, and seasons. 

The influence of religion and festivals in the lives of these tribes. 

The comparative size of the region. 

An understanding of the family. 

An understanding of markets. 

Understanding of different methods of transportation. 

An understanding of some of our problems. 

Understanding of how people get along together. 

Understanding of how our city protects our safety. 

Illustrations of correctly worded understandmgs, both broad, general 
ones from courses of study and more definite ones from units, include: 

Man is dependent upon the wise use of plants and animals for food, clothing 
and shelter. (.General) 

Definite standards are necessary in the selection of actors and in the direc- 
tion of actors if we are to produce a worth-while, creative interpretation. 
(More definite) 

It is possible to seek and find information needed to answer one’s ordinary 
problems. 

Much scientific knowledge yet remains to be discovered. 

Experimentation and invention are stimulated by competition and in turn 
modify the growth of industry. (General) 

Many industrial leaders suppress new inventions which would benefit the 
public but reduce profit. (Definite) 

Civilization has not always existed as it is at present but has evolved out of 
continuous social change. (General) 

Buildings reveal civilizations and living conditions of the times in which they 
were built. The pyramids give insight into the absolute tyranny of the 
Pharaohs, the widespread slave labor, the stratification of society, the re- 
ligious beliefs and pageantry of the tunes The Medieval cathedrals re- 
flected a very deep religious feelmg prevalent at the time and also a 
suicidal disregard for certain economic principles. (Definite) 

The basis of power in our form of government is popular opinion. 

A family must work out a system for the management of its money, and 
adjustments will need to be made to ensure desirable relationships. 
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Vague and incompetent statements of objectives may be thrown into 
sharp contrast with carefully prepared statements. A unit on “The Earth 
and Its Relations to the Universe” was found to have as objectives the 
following incoherencies: 

To understand the heavens as a whole. 

To know the nature of the stars. 

To identify stars and constellations. 

To understand the force of gravity. 

To know the nature of the solar system. 

To know the planets. 

To know the nature of comets. 

To become familiar with the nature and the effect of the sun. 

To know the nature of the moon. 

To know how an astrolabe is constructed. 

To know about geysers. 

A competent teacher prepared an organized, detailed list of reputable 
objectives for the same unit. The following is a brief sample from die list 
of understandings: 

The universe of which this earth is a part consists of millions of bodies with 
vast distances between them. 

The earth is but one of a large number of bodies which affect one another 
in their physical conditions. 

The movements of the various bodies which compose the universe are deter- 
mined by the action of certain forces and as a result there is order. 

The forces which act upon the bodies in the universe are known and as a 
result their movements can be predicted with great accuracy. 

The conditions of life upon this earth are influenced by the relations of the 
earth to the other heavenly bodies. 

The universe, and the earth as a part of it, has developed through a process 
of gradual change and this process is still going on. 

Objectives must be subject to measurement or evaluation. Each legiti- 
mate objective, as it begins to be achieved by the learner, will affect his 
behavior. By testing we can easily measure achievement of simple fact or 
skill learnings. Evidence for the more complex learnings must be secured 
through observation, through collection of significant incidents or anec- 
dotes, and through inventories and other devices. 

Teachers will be aided very greatly in stating objectives if they will look 
ahead to try to determine the type of evidence which must be found to 
prove that learning did take place. Vague and indefinite objectives will be 
discredited at once, because no methods of evaluation could be devised nor 
evidence of learning identified. The demand for evidence is also a correc- 
tive to those teachers who have never thought about objectives and who 
do not know the objectives of their own teaching 

The teacher’s objectives should be stated always in such form that evi- 
dence of achievement by learners can be derived. 
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Criteria for teacher's objectives. Making a statement of objectives, the 
teacher must bear in mind a number of criteria. The objectives should be: 

I. Socially desirable, that is, recognizable directional progress goals leading 
toward the accepted general aim of education 

2 Achievable, by the level of maturity of the group, and permitted by the 
available resources 

3. Developmental, that is, leading to constantly higher levels of achievement 

4. Varied enough to appeal to varied interests and abilities, (that is, to care 
for individual differences), to challenge all to further growth 

5. Limited enough in number to permit of definite organization without un- 
due diffusion of effort 

6. Susceptible to evaluation. Evidence of actual progress by the learner may 
be secured 

7. Cooperatively set up whenever possible, particularly the pupil’s objective 

8. Worded clearly and consistent in form. 

The list may be extended or amended by students and instructors. 

An approach or series of approaches is planned. Teachers for genera- 
tions have planned how to “arouse interest,” how to “motivate” pupils to 
effort. Good traditional teachers have never been satisfied with merely 
assigning lessons; they have attempted to arouse interest or otherwise pre- 
pare the students. Poor traditional teachers are so in part because they 
Ignore, defy, or actively repress pupil interest. This not only handicaps learn- 
ing but greatly increases the difficulty of the teacher’s own work. The 
Herbartians called the first step of a lesson preparation. Kilpatrick used 
the term purposing, and Burton popularized the term setting the stage. 
Modern terms are the approach, the initiation, and the orientation phase 
of the unit. 

The teacher’s unit plan will show how he meets the challenge. He will 
plan to utilize interests, purposes, or other motives which may be present, 
or will plan how to manipulate the learning situation to cause these to arise. 
The general sources from which approaches may be developed are in- 
dicated below. 

A. Approaches may be derived pom the natural on-going activities of the 
learners in and out of school; from events in or chat acteristics of the 
immediate environment. 

1. Seize upon any pupil discussion, argument, comment, or question 
out of which a unit may be developed readily. These opportunities 
may appear m and out of class, in formal or informal groups. The 
range of opportunity here is as wide as the life of the group. 

2. Utilize any materials brought from home; curios, souvenirs, utensils, 
clothes, objets d’art from foreign countries or from other regions 
within our own country; pets, toys; flowers, seeds, fungi, minerals, 
and other material from the natural environment; apparatus from 
mechanical areas. 
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B. Approaches may be developed through the arrangement of the environ- 
ment. 

1. Arrange an attractive exhibit or display on the bulletin board, the 
wall, a table, or exhibit shelf. 

a. Pictures, posters, picture postcards, of historic or geographic 
places and events, of costumes, of customs, of festivals, of living 
conditions, of industrial or agricultural processes. These may be 
ancient or modem, or show contrasts between the two. 

b. Book covers, extracts from reviews, illustrations. 

c. Books opened to interesting pictures or exciting passages. 

d. Apparatus from science, from medicine, from industrial or agri- 
cultural processes; household appliances. These, too, may be 
ancient or modem. 

2. Arrange a “beauty spot.” This is a form of exhibit or display, but 
is listed separately because it usually has an aesthetic instead of a 
utilitarian emphasis. 

a. Artistic flower arrangement. 

b. Artistic productions of any type: graphic art, ceramic products, 
textiles, and so forth, from foreign countries or other regions 
of our own country. 

3. Capitalize upon any important event which occurs. Deliberately ask 
questions or otherwise initiate a conversation upon: 

a. Any important current event reported in the papers or occurring 
locally. 

b. The presence of foreign visitors. 

c. A motion picture showing locally. 

d. A vacation or other trip taken by teacher or pupil. 

e. Any other interesting or remarkable experience undergone by any 
member of the group. 

4. Make an excursion or visit to a famous place or person; to a factory, 
a farm, or some other place of special interest. 

5. Read an extract from a book, a magazine article, a poem. 

6. Show motion pictures, lantern slides, stereoscopes; play records. 

7. Refer to experiences in a previous unit. 

8. Undertake a local project suggested by school, or by some local 
organization, such as beautifying the school grounds, conducting a 
clean-up campaign, or holding a garden contest. 

C. Approaches on the upper levels and within the specialized subjects may 
be no more than the announcement of the next topic or problem. Any 
unit in a well-organized course on this level will usually lead on into 
the next one. 

These general sources of approaches differ in effectiveness with varying 
levels of maturity, varying backgrounds of experience, varying socio-eco- 
nomic status of the home, and other factors. 

Sources of assistance for the teacher in planning approaches. Initiating 
a unit is fundamentally different from giving out assignments. A stimulat- 
ing, provocative approach is the product of a keen, vivid, creative imagina- 
tion. Literal-minded persons, slow and stodgy individuals, no matter how 
earnest and conscientious, no matter how devoted to children, do not ever 
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achieve greatness as teachers. The alert, imaginative teacher sees in many 
everyday happenings the opportunity to initiate series of learning activi- 
ties. He is constantly seizing upon openings which many other teachers 
may not see — or seeing, may actively repress. Because approaches are 
unique and made to fit given situations, because they rest so clearly upon 
the individual genius of the teacher, it is very difficult to give teachers effec- 
tive advice about planning them. Such advice would not be desirable even 
if it were possible. Adequate detailed guidance would require the listing, 
discussion, and analysis of hundreds of specific cases, an impossibility in a 
general volume or even in a limited, specialized one. Teachers must read 
widely in collections of units, in courses of study, and in specialized bul- 
letins. Some general principles of planning an approach to a unit, however, 
can be listed. 

First, i'adequate knowledge of typical interests likely to be found within 
given age and group levels is necessary. ^ There is overlap, to be sure, but 
certain interests are very likely to be present in given situations. The ques- 
tions the teacher asks himself are: What things invite attention, provoke 
discussion, inevitably stimulate action? What things will persons seize 
upon and react to; what will they ignore and be indifferent to? The 
astounding ignorance of the answers to these questions among parents and 
untrained teachers^ results in wasted effort, antagonism, and undesirable 
outcomes. Second, intimate knowledge of the learner and of his learning 
processes is necessary. The firsts part of this volume is designed to help 
the teacher achieve this. Third teacher needs an easy grasp of the 
course of study, and wide general knowledge resulting from a first-class 
general education, Fowri/i/ 'reading of many units and logs will supply 
hints and aids. Hundreds of illustrations are available. Materials should 
not be taken over from units developed under other conditions, but in- 
sight is undoubtedly gained through study of the successful work of other 
teachers. FifthpvmUmg to observe good teachers at work gives similar 
assistance. 

Pupil participation in initiating learning experiences is important. Secur- 
ing the participation of pupils will motivate them to identify themselves 
with the undertaking. Traditional teachers often ask what is to be done 
when an approach does not motivate aU pupils in the group. The retort is 
to ask what they themselves do when their assignments similarly fail to 
attract all pupils! An assignment by its very nature must always attract 
and motivate far fewer individuals than will an adequate approach with 
its varied types of opportunity for different types of pupils. Approaches are 
very easily adapted to the various elements within a class group, just as 
modern assignments are in some measure. The natural, on-going activity 
of the classroom, with the tacit assumption of necessity for doing, carries 

1 Devices for discovering interests were summarized in Chapter 9. 
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still other pupils along in either assignments or approaches. We may go 
further than these generalizations; various diagnostic steps may be taken 
if any considerable number of pupils do not respond. The teacher should 

1. Critically scrutinize his approach to see whether 

a. He has provided a varied lange of learning activities in prospect. 

b. He has provided a varied range of materials. 

c. He has not taken freedom and responsibility from the children to such 
degree that he has reduced their participation to following directions, 
carrying out assignments, doing as they are told. 

2. Patiently observe the unmterested individuals and, as opportunity arises, 

aid them to find more vivid interests in the on-going process. 

a. Note typical choices of activities, materials, and associates in the 
schoolroom and on the playground. 

b. Give many opportunities to try new materials, tools, or processes. 

c. Talk over frankly the reasons for lack of mterest in an effort to find 
one. 

3. Tactfully and courteously exert pressure to get participation started to see 

if interest will develop. Drop pressure if not effective in a reasonable time. 

As a last resort, work may be required, just as it is in the traditional school 
and with the safeguards set up in a previous chapter. 

Continued motivation is necessary during development of the unit. 
Since the topic of interest is under discussion, it may be noted that tradi- 
tional teachers often ask what is to be done if pupils lose interest in the 
unit at any time. The retort again is, What was done when pupils lost 
interest in assignments before completion? Interest fluctuates in all human 
undertakings. One of the general and constant tasks of all teachers is to 
maintain interest and attention. The normal range of activities and mate- 
rials within a unit, the constant cooperative determination of what is to be 
done, the constant replanning, the constant objective evidences of progress 
— all contribute to continued interest When further stimulation is neces- 
sary, devices such as those indicated in Chapter 3 may have to be utilized. 

Characteristics of a good approach. The approach serves to invite and 
stimulate learners to educative activity. The genius and creativity of the 
individual teacher is called upon here as in few other aspects of teaching. 
Thq approach will make or break the unit. 

The approach must be developed in some detail in any written preplan. 
The teacher, particularly the student in training, should not say: I will 
develop an aim; I will stimulate conversation; I will lead the pupils to 
plan appropriate activities. Anyone can say this and be quite unable to do 
any of it. The teacher must show explicitly just how he will stimulate con- 
versation, develop an aim, and lead the pupils. This usually necessitates 
the inclusion of some proposed conversation. Students often say that they 
cannot imagine what pupils will say, ask, or answer. Individuals for whom 
this is actually true should consider some other occupation, for they can 
never succeed as teachers. The truth is that nearly anyone can learn to do 
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this with a little guided experience. The inclusion of this inescapably nec- 
essary detail ensures that the teacher has a realistic knowledge of pupil 
needs, interests, purposes, backgrounds, and general methods of thinking. 
The use of non-existent needs, interests, and thought sequences is pre- 
vented. Arriving at desired outcomes by magic is eliminated. Properly 
done, this detailed outline, especially during preliminary stages, will not 
make competent individuals dependent upon the written sequence. Rather, 
security and independence will be fostered. 

A good approach to a unit will be: 

1. dynamic, THHlcative of action and likely to promote it with normal indi- 
' vTdualSr 

2. St imulating, leading the learners in the direction of planning so that they 
- -starTsuggesting what to do. (An odd error by some teachers is to prepare 

and actually use a good approach, and then drop it. The planning is 
omitted and the working experiences assigned by the teacher as though 
there had been no approach.) 

3. Based on natural inteiests, fitted to levels of maturity. 

4. Divei sif ted enough to challenge many types of interest, ability, and 
"ambition. 

5. Based on community interests, needs, and resouices. 

6. Adjusted to emotional tone or climat e within which the group is operating. 

7. __P^i£jflatO£)Las fully as is possible in the given situation. 

8. Cri tical of. wattk of sueeestio ns. (This teacher and the group should 
minimize and eliminate~proposalS‘ for trivial or superficial units, trivial 
questions. The teacher and group should develop and enlarge the worth- 
while and socially desirable units, projects, and questions.) 

The pupils' objective. The pupils’ aim in a teacher-dominated situation 
will be stated by the teacher. The teacher is often unaware of the degree 
of acceptance or non-acceptance by the learners. The pupils’ aim in less 
formal situations may come from the pupils after guided conversation or 
skillful stage-setting by the teacher. The teacher may even state an aim 
which he believes will be immediately acceptable because of its relation to 
the learners’ interests. In a truly participatory situation, the pupOs’ aim 
emerges in the course of activity. This is not to say that the teacher cannot 
anticipate it, nor to say that he can do no tentative preplanning. The 
teacher does not stand around and wait for the pupils to think of some- 
thing to do. It is foolish not to think through the situation and attempt to 
foresee what purposes are likely to arise in the given situation. It is there- 
fore sensible and no violation of modern principles to plan for the emer- 
gence and development of likely pupil purposes. Cooperative definition of 
the purpose as it emerges and cooperative planning for its development 
then follow. 

The breakdown of a major aim into subsidiary questions and activities 
will be illustrated in the discussion of the planning period, given later. 

The major aim wiU usually emerge during the approach period, and as 
soon as it begins to be clear, bieakdown and planning will naturally follow. 
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The writer therefore places the pupils’ aim just after the approach in the 
planning outline. Instructors and students may wish to place it else- 
where. 

Do -not- state activities as aims. An error similar to that made in stating 
teachers’ aims may occur here. Teachers sometimes give the following as 
pupils’ aims; to draw a map; to have a debate; to make a booklet; to draw 
a cartoon; to make models. These are activities which will occur as the 
learners pursue an aim. Sometimes an activity may coincide with an aim, 
as, for instance, to paint a mural. Ordinarily, this will be an activity within 
a unit; the mural is made to illustrate something within the unit. An 
advanced art class, however, could have this as a legitimate major project. 
The unit in stage design mentioned in Chapter 1, falls in this category, 
in part. 

Criteria for judging the pupil's aim. The pupil’s objective is usually a 
major problem or question he wants answered; a major constructive proj- 
ect; a creative undertaking; a topic or theme to investigate; an area to be 
surveyed. Fulfillment of the following criteria should ensure that the aim 
is dynamic, actually motivating to activity. 

The pupil’s major objective should be capable of breakdown into manage- 
able subsidiary questions, topics, or projects. These become centers for study 
and construction. 

The pupil’s maior objective and the list of subsidiary aims should be enlarged 
or further refined through codperative discussion and guidance from the teacher 
so that worth-while, socially desirable aspects may be included; so that trivial 
and superficial aspects may be eliminated. 

The pupil’s major objective should preferably emerge from on-going life 
interests and activities, from discussion, or if necessary, from stage-setting by 
the teacher. 

The pupil’s major objective and subsidiary aims should be in the language 
of the pupil, not that of the adult. 

The working period is planned and developed. A functional learning 
situation utilizes experiences, subject matter, and other materials when and 
as they are needed. Various activities within the total situation are inter- 
related and simultaneous. The major parts of a unit become separate only 
when they are abstracted from the unified whole for the purpose of de- 
scription and analysis. The approach and the working period are not sepa- 
rated by a line or at a given moment. Pupils always begin suggesting what 
to do while the problem is still being identified and defined. Planning what 
to do and the doing of it go on continuously and simultaneously. Evalua- 
tion is also continuous and concomitant. The working period is the most 
thoroughly integrated part of the good unit. The following discussions of 
phases of the working period must not be interpreted to mean that there 
are separate, formal steps. The actual development of a unit is a con- 
tinuum. 

The planning perlg^. A salient characteristic of a good unit is participa- 
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tory planning and control by the group. The pupils, under guidance from 
the teacher, should have a large share in planning, deciding, and evaluat- 
ing Only thus can they learn to plan, to select, to judge, to participate in 
making group decisions. 

Plans are made for the long period of the total unit. Sometimes pupils 
participate in setting up plans for the semester or year. Plans are made 
also in more definite form for shorter periods within the unit. Constant 
replanning is a desirable characteristic of unit development. Initial plan- 
ning with upper-grade pupils may be reasonably detailed and extend over 
a period of time. Initial planning with little children is briefer and simpler, 
with much detailed planning developing continuously within the working 
period. 

The children in the unit on stage design mentioned in the first chapter 
made a list of the things which had to be done during the progress of 
the whole unit, added others from time to time, and replanned con- 
tinuously. 


What we must know (in order of pupil suggestion) : 


1. Nature of all characters 

2. All the action 

3. Scenes 

a. Season 

b. Day or night 

c. Material for scenery 

4. Source of money to be spent 

5. Lights 


6. Costume material 

a. Period 

b. Making 

7. Properties 

8. Color 

9. Publicity 
10. Direction 


Other problems were added as the unit developed. These were regrouped 
and organized for attack in further planning. Five categories were set up: 
scenery, characters, publicity, costumes, direction. Each of these was in 
turn broken down, as for instance: 

Scenery 

1. Layout 

2. Color schemes 

3 Lights 

4. Period or style 

This was stUl further 
pupils: 

Scenery 

1. Paint 

2. Wood 

3. Brushes 

4. Tools for con- 
struction 


itemized as actual operations were planned by the 


What 

powder, liquid, glue 
old scenery flats 
new materials 
large and small; 
new and old 
carpenter tools 


How 

buy it; secure from 
art department 
buy; find 

art department 
bring from home; 
high-school shop 
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Costumes 

What 

How 

1. Material 

amounts and kinds; 

old clothing from 


accessories 

home; buy; rent 

2. Making 

sewing; 

wigs, etc. 


mixing, using dyes 

home-economic dept, 
art and shop 
departments 


Committees were organized, and the many varied activities proceeded 
apace with group conferences for progress reports, for the solution of 
difficulties, and for replanning. 

In order to guide long- and short-term planning without dominating, 
the teacher must know — as has been indicated several times previously — 
the children, their abilities, their interests and backgrounds, their environ- 
ment, and the influences affecting individuals and the group. The teacher 
must also be on the alert to see that objectives and activities are balanced. 
No one interest or activity should dominate; none should be neglected. 

Planning with and by pupils in a formal situation is limited, Pupil par- 
ticipation will usually be confined to dividing the work of finding and 
analyzing sources, compiling material in answer to questions assigned, 
arranging for presentation of summaries to the whole group, or planning 
and conducting group discussions. Some teachers give pupils much oppor- 
tunity to assist in making up quizzes or tests, and in creating better types 
of evaluation instruments. 

Cooperative, participatory planning in the better situations is, in con- 
trast, predominant, including all persons and all sorts of activity and mate- 
rial. This type of planning is treated, unfortunately, in meager, inadequate 
fashion in general textbooks. Some good discussions are available in special 
bulletins issued by advanced school systems, and in modern courses of 
study. The best assistance is to be found in unit plans and logs which 
relate in detail how planning actually developed. The following summary 
is based partly upon such material as is available in print but chiefly upon 
the experiences of many teachers and of the writer in planning units with 
all types and levels of pupils. 

General initiatory techniques in planning. The general initial technique 
in planning units is usually group discussion. Pupils and teacher talk over, 
accept, or reject suggestions, finally list the things that must be found out 
and the tilings which must be done, and provide for division of labor, 
what to do, and how to do it. 

Planning-discussions usually start when pupils wish to know or find out 
something, to make something, to try out or experiment with something, 
or to go to see some famous person or place. A pupil or the group, for 
instance, may ask a question, or a question may be suggested by some 
event. Soon a list of questions develops which may be written on the 
board and later transferred to a chart. The type and scope of these initial 
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questions differ naturally with level of maturity. A third grade, interested 
when a postman appeared with a registered letter, asked questions until 
twenty-four had been listed by the teacher. The following samples illustrate 
third-grade interests and insights. 

How long does the postman have to work every day? 

What time does he collect the mail from the box out front? 

How does mail get to the airport? 

What do the men do m the mail car on trams? 

What does the post office look like behind the windows? 

What happens to the letters back there? 

Does our postman have to woik behind the windows too? 

Who pays the postman for bringing our letters? 

These questions and others like them developed into an excellent unit on 
the Post Office, which was in turn one of a series on The Community and 
Its Organization. 

At the other extreme, we have the following questions sampled from a 
list asked by high-school seniors. 

Why is one brother or sister sometimes very unlike the other members of the 
family? 

What do you think about cousins getting married? 

If a woman listens to beautiful music and studies and plays music before 
her child is born, can she thus increase the musical ability of her child? 

Is it hazardous to adopt children? 

What are the main factors contributing to broken homes? 

Should not some homes be broken up for the sake of the children? 

This list developed not into a unit but into a major course in the senior 
year. Many important units were organized within the field opened up. 

A highly successful course in sex education for young girls in a Cor- 
vallis, Oregon, school was organized almost entirely around questions 
asked by the pupils. 

Before the class has exhausted its capacity for askmg questions, some 
individuals will have started suggesting sources of information and methods 
of securing it. This initiates the working out of plans lor some of the 
typical activities of the traditional school: finding and reading sources in 
the library or elsewhere; preparing summaries for an oral or written report; 
making and discussing the reports; summarizing. In a modern school, 
planning of other elements also occurs: dividing the work among indi- 
viduals or committees; organizing the committees; providing for reports to 
the total group; planning group discussions which resolve conflicting state- 
ments, evaluate, and summarize. Planning will often include organizing 
excursions and visits, interviews, doing experiments, constructing things, 
or gathering exhibits. These latter call for planning how to actually do these 
things, how and where to secure tools and materials. Constant replanning 
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and evaluation will be necessary. Throughout there will be planning for the 
giving and taking of responsibility, for exercising initiative and leadership. 

The whole series of activities may start not with a series of questions 
but with a proposal to construct or create something This soon leads to a 
need for information, for division of labor, for bringing the individual con- 
tributions to the group, and for getting the benefit of pooled thinking The 
range of activities wifi be similar to that in the first illustration above, but 
in different order. Regardless of where and how planning starts, it will 
usually involve several typical procedures. 

^ Typical pro cedure s usualTv . apDearini; during planning. These do not 
appear all in one planning sequence, nor do they appear iiTahy fixed order. 
The range and sequence of planning activities depend upon the particular 
situation being planned. 

1. List questions on vMch mfornwtion is wanted, or make plans for 
the construction of som^ing. This was filustrated in the immediately 
preceding pages. The questions or plans may refer to a major or minor 
aspect of the unit, depending upon its nature. In some instances the pro- 
cedure will include planning bibliographies, planning so-called library 
research, the making of card indexes, making blue prints, making working 
models, and so forth. 

2. Make charts o f what to do . Th is is self-explanatory. Work is laid out 
by the’ group for both the long and the short term. Charts are kept before 
the group constantly for guidance in the future and for checking as various 
tasks are completed. Charts may vary all the way from listings of very 
general themes, topics, or problems, and very general direction or guid- 
ance, the listing of minute questions and parts of topics together with very 
specific directions as to how to proceed. 

3. jFind and list sources of informa tion, tools, or construction materials. 
The most common sources of information and of'prans''fof making things 
are printed materials, texts, supplementary books, periodicals, and pam- 
phlets. The modern school increasingly supplements this source with a 
wealth of others : photographs, motion pictures, real objects, charts, maps, 
diagrams, experiments, visits to museums, factories, or mills . 

4. Divide the work among committees. A feature of the modern learn- 
ing period is the diversity ofTe'arhihg activities. This necessitates coopera- 
tive distribution of work among individuals and groups. This m turn makes 
possible class contact with far more material and learning experiences 
than is ever possible under the assign-study-recite procedure. More impor- 
tant, it provides for individual differences in interest and ability in ways 
which the traditional schoolroom procedure cannot duplicate. Summaries 
and group discussions bring the group into contact with all of the diverse 
materials and activities utilized within the total project. Committees formed 
may be large or small; they may be organized around any aspect whatso- 
ever of the unit. We may have committees to; 
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1. Find information 

a. In the library. 

b. In the community. 

c. In museums. 

2. Gather materials and exhibits from the community. 

3. Interview other persons and arrange for their appearance in the classroom. 

4. Make things: houses, cages, models, murals, relief maps, furniture, 
costumes. 

5. Summarize. 

The pupil may: 

1. Choose his committee. 

2. Be suggested for membership by other pupils. 

3. Be selected by the chairman. 

4. Be assigned by the teacher. 

The chief factor in pupil choice is interest. Ordinarily, pupils choose: 

1. To work on things they can do well, can succeed with; to avoid the new 
and strange, the “too hard.” 

2. To work with friends, with those of the same socio-economic status; to 
avoid pupils held to be inferior in socio-economic status. 

3. To work with others of similar general ability. 

These are natural social tendencies. There are definite advantages to 
both group and individual in the first and third type of grouping. There are 
also definite limitations. Rounded development for the individual, con- 
tinued progress in conquering the new and “too hard,” respect for different 
types of personality and leadership are all important objectives of educa- 
tion Pupils must acquire facility in several fields, must learn to give and 
take in heterogeneous groups, must learn to accept responsibility and 
exercise leadership over varied groups, must learn to accept ability and 
leadership no matter what its origin. Cliques, especially those based on 
socio-economic or intellectual snobbishness, should be avoided. 

The teacher, then, has certain responsibilities for adjusting committee 
memberships. He may assign given pupils to committees or otherwise re- 
arrange memberships for the purpose either of aiding a child to develop 
some needed interest or ability, or to strengthen a committee. The pupil 
should always understand, in so far as he can, and agree to the change or 
assignment. 

In the modern school with its diversified activities the pupils themselves 
soon learn the necessity of having various kinds of ability and personality 
on one committee. They soon learn to distribute responsibility and work in 
terms of available personnel. In fact, children often demand changes in 
committee membership for the same reasons that motivate teachers to 
make changes. 

Pupil recognition of and adjustment to differences was clearly illustrated 
in the writer’s experience with one of his sixth-grade groups. The class was 
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almost entirely made up of “rough-and-ready,” somewhat noisy, not too 
well-behaved extroverts. One boy alone came from a distinctly superior 
type of home and possessed excellent social training. He manifested an 
ability to speak to teachers and visitors without embarrassment, to think 
on his feet, and to carry off difficult situations which usually reduced the 
more boisterous children to stammering or silence. This boy was by no 
means a “sissy.” He participated in sports and escapades with the others; 
but he was rarely, if ever, chosen for positions of leadership on the play- 
ground or in other pupil activities. One day, however, the whole group was 
caught red-handed in a serious misdemeanor which could not possibly be 
overlooked by tlie school. Word came that the principal would see a com- 
mittee to talk things over, hear explanations, and decide what should be 
done. The class with one voice chose the suave young diplomat as a 
committee of one to meet with the principal! They knew that if anyone 
could save the situation, he could. This recognition by the pupils of types 
of leadership and ability has a definite moral for teacher guidance. Pupils 
may be made conscious of the problems involved and stimulated to care 
for their own rounded development. 

Committee chairmen should ordinarily be elected by the pupU groups. 
Sometimes the teacher may have to appoint chairmen. In any event, chil- 
dren should develop through experience their own standards for choosing 
a chairman. One primary group decided that a good chairman was one 
who: 

1. Is not too “bossy” but gets things done. 

2. Does part of the work himself. 

3. Is kind and friendly. 

4. Is on time. 

5. Comes early and gets things ready for work. 

Upper-grade committees may have a secretary, a property clerk, and any 
other special officers they need. 

Finally, just before committees are released to take up their work, the 
teacher goes over the plans with them so that each pupil may demonstrate 
that he knows clearly what his part is in the common undertaking. 

5. Prov ide for eroup dz.y gn.wi6iitr-P-la.ns will include provision for in- 
tegrating group effort by discussion, evaluation, and replanning. Ordinarily, 
the following activities will be included: 

1. Reporting progress, checking up, and reexamining plans in the light of 
progress and difficulties to date. 

2. Rearranging plans, things to do, questions to answer, assignments. 

3. Regrouping of personnel. 

4. Reporting important difficulties from any area which need group analysis 
and pooling suggestions. 

5. Evaluating materials, processes, results. 

6. Summarizing and culminating (this may utilize oral and written reports, 
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pictures, drawings, murals, cartoons, graphs, diagrams); a dramatization 
(play, pantomime, dance); construction of models, exhibits of innumer- 
able types. Some mature groups take motion pictures of the unit as it 
develops. 

7. Keeping a list of leads to future work. 

Criteria for judging planning procedures. Criteria here may apply 
either to the process itself, or to the teacher’s participation in it. 

The planning period should: 

Be based upon, follow, and flow smoothly from the approach activities and 
move smoothly into the working period. 

Be fully paiticipatory, providing opportunity and encouragement for all 
members of the group to participate, utilize all kinds and levels of interest 
and ability, receive with consideration the contributions of all types of 
pupils. 

Begin and continue on the basis of the readiness, maturity, and background 
of the pupils (not on the basis of the teacher’s superior information and 
ability); stimulate all membeis to continue exploring all phases of the 
problem, all types of materials and sources of materials, all types of learn- 
ing experiences, all methods of organizing the procedure. 

Take into account the personal and material resources of the community and 
the accessibility of these resources. (That is, it must be realistic.) 

Neither overwhelm the learner with a frightening amount of materials nor 
with the teacher’s superior knowledge; nor, on the other hand, allow re- 
striction to one text or a few refeiences, to a few formal experiences. 

Continue until suggestions begin to shift over toward the actual operationt, 
of the working period. 

Lead, without coercion, to a suitable continuity of experience, that is, to 
order and stiucture for the project to come. 

Provide for flexibility in itself and in the plans developing; provide for fret 
interchange between individuals. 

Provide for necessary reconsideration of plans and for replanning later during 
the working period. 

Provide for evaluation en route and at the end of the project or problem. 

Maintain a tempo of planning not so rapid that students do not really see what 
is being done and to be done, nor so slow that they become bored and lose 
interest. 

Provide opportunity throughout for developmg independence and self- 
direction, for achieving responsibility both to self and to the group. 

Lead to better and better learning and productivity for individuals and 
groups. 

The teacher should have thought through the materials, the possible 
problem, the probable responses to the group. A tentative planning 
sequence is thus developed. This aids the teacher in participating without 
imposing his own plan or driving toward it. 

Does the teacher: 

Assume responsibility foi pie-planning, for encouraging group planning; 
arrange situations necessitatmg planning? 

Give inci easing independence to the group in planning? 
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Function as a group member, playing various roles — ^resource person, facili- 
tator, evaluator — aiding pupils to see and define needs, to stay on the 
point, to foresee consequences both desirable and undesirable, to recog- 
nize the achievement of their goals? 

Manifest sensitivity to changes in the attitudes and the attention of the 
group, to the climate of feeling and understanding, to pupil digressions? 

Planning which is not participatory, which is guided without insight and 
sensitivity, will lead only to (a) uninterested acquiescence by the pupils 
or (h) old-fashioned assignment of materials and responsibilities. 

Serious and common errors by teachers in developing units are (a) 
omission of any planning with pupils, and (b) describing the planning in 
general terms without mention of the actual procedures. The first leads to 
the imposition of assignments. The second leads also to the imposition of 
assignments and, moreover, to real confusion when the work gets under 
way. 

Supplementary discussions of planning. Instructors and students in 
some numbers have written the author suggesting the inclusion here of an 
extensive collection of verbatim accounts of group planning. Space simply 
prohibits this, but the suggestion is excellent. Other instructors have writ- 
ten concerning their use of stenographic accounts of planning which they 
have collected. The author has stressed from the beginning that this and 
all general texts must be supplemented with specific materials and per- 
sonal observations. 

Other discussions of the general theory of planning are available which 
may be examined for added details. The following are but samples; 

Burr, James B., Harding, L. W., and Jacobs, L. B., Student Teaching in the 
Elementary School (New York, Appleton, 1950), pp. 73-77 and Ch. 10. 
Cunningham, Ruth, and associates. Understanding Group Behavior of Boys 
and Girls (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia 
Univ., 1951). An extensive and detailed analysis of the whole process of 
group work. 

Lee, Murray J., and Lee, Donis M., The Child and His Curriculum, 2nd ed. 

(New York, Appleton, 1950), pp. 242-246. Excellent brief summary. 

Stiles, Lindley J., and Dorsey, Mattie F., Democratic Teaching in Secondary 
Schools (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1950). Ch. 13 contains collection of ex- 
cellent general principles. 

Strickland, Ruth G., How to Build a Unit of Work, Bulletin No. 5 (Wash- 
ington, D. C., U. S. Office of Education, 1946). Excellent organized summary. 

A number of excellent sources of specific accounts are available and 
should be used extensively. The sample references below may be supple- 
mented extensively by instructors and students. 

1. Instructors should collect specific illustrations constantly which may 
be mimeographed and used for class discussion. 

2. Volumes are available m which stenographic or other detailed accounts 
appear. 
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Samples from elementary schools: 

Group Planning in Education, 1945 Yearbook of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. Ch. 3 contains four short but excellent 
samples. Chs. 4-12 contain somewhat more general descriptions of cases. 
Chs 13-20 contain excellent simple presentation of general theory. 

Horace Mann-Lincoln School Institute of School Experimentation, The Teach- 
er’s Role in Pupil-Teacher Planning (New York, Teachers College, Bureau 
of Publications, Columbia Univ., 1947). Section I contains four detailed 
cases. Section II, general principles and guidance for teachers. 

Samples from secondary schools: 

Giles, H. H., Teacher-Pupil Planning (New York, Harper, 1941). This is 
the classic in the field. Excellent general theory plus about twenty illustrative 
accounts taken from classroom procedure. 

Stiles, Lindley, and Dorsey, Mattie F. (reference above). Pp. 336-367 contain 
valuable specific descriptions. 

Samples from nhysical education, camping, community, experiences on 
several levels; 

Baxter, Bernice, and Cassidy, Rosalind, Group Experience (New York, 
Harper, 1943). Pp. 22-54 contain good general accounts. Ch. 3, excellent 
general theory liberally illustrated with specific items (camping, community) , 
Kozman, Hilda C. and others. Group Process in Physical Education (New 
York, Harper, 1951), pp. 314-343, plus excellent bibliography containing 
at least eleven references to other specific accounts. (Physical education) 

The working period. The working period begins when planning has 
been carried to the point that the group knows how to start doing the 
things it has planned. The working period in modern teaching differs from 
the traditional recitation period in almost every detail. Three characteristic 
differences indicate the completeness of the contrast. First, the sepulchral, 
morgue-like quiet, which parents and traditional teachers mistake for 
“order” and “discipline,” is gone. In its place there are considerable 
movement and the subdued hum of activities in progress. There develops 
the discipline of self-control, which is far better than the discipline of 
imposed authority. Second, the limited, formal activities of the recitation 
have been replaced by a large number of varied activities, There are, of 
course, various types of socialized and improved recitation periods be- 
tween these extremes. Third, modern learning experiences are not chopped 
into short, disjunctive fragments controlled by the length of the class 
period. The elementary school provides continuous periods of activity up 
to half a day. The core curriculum in the secondary school increasingly 
utilizes a two-hour working period. Even with the special subjects studied 
in short periods, the learning activities in a modern school are continuous 
over considerable periods of time. 

The learning activities or experiences. A list of approximately eighty 
learning activities compiled by Mossman was quoted on page 132. Under- 
standing of the nature and possible diversity of learning activities will be 
clarified by examining two other lists arranged on different bases. Died- 
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rich ^ presents approximately 177 possible activities organized in eight 
groups. These groups, with a few samples from each, are as follows: 

Visual activities (thirteen in all). Read; look at pictures, observe experiments, 
demonstrations, exhibits; observe other people at work or play. 

Oral activities (forty-three in all) . State a fact or principle; relate an event; 
ask a question; offer a suggestion; express (or relinquish) an opinion; take part 
in an interview; conduct a recitation or discussion; interrupt. 

Listening activities (eleven in all). Listen to formal presentation of material; 
listen to conversation or group discussion; listen to a play; listen to the radio. 

Writing activities (twenty-two in all). Write a story (or essay, poem, play, 
scenario) ; write a repoit; correct a badly written paper; copy material; make 
an outline (or summary, or list) ; take a test; till a questionnaire. 

D) awing activities (eight in all) . Draw or paint a picture; draw a graph, chart, 
diagram; draw a map; draw a pattern. 

Motor activities (forty-seven in all) . Perform an experiment; select materials; 
hold an exhibit; construct a model (furniture, toys, cages) ; repair personal or 
school property; play a game; dance; care for pets; make a garden. 

Mental activities (twenty-three in all). Imagme; memorize; detect a prob- 
lem; analyze factors mvolved; see relationships; come to a decision. 

Emotional activities (twenty in all) . Interest; boredom or indifference; delight; 
snobbishness; courage; judicial calm; mirth. 

Diedrich says that the last classification includes the emotional accompani- 
ments of all the other activities. It is also obvious that all types overlap 
freely. The reading and listening activities are also mental, and so on 
through the list. 

Whipple has prepared another list, based on a still different scheme of 
organization.^ 


What Pupils Do in an Activity 

I. Work with Visual Materials 

1 . Collect pictures and other illustrative materials. 

2. Study pictures, stereographs, slides, and motion pictures for special 
purposes; listen to explanations, ask questions. 

3. Examine exhibits. 

4. List interesting questions while examining visual materials. 

5. Select visual materials for use when giving an oral report. 

6. Arrange exhibits; write labels and explanations. 

7. Organize and file materials for future use. 

II. Excursions and Trips 

1. Visit museums, aquariums, zoos. 

2. Call on business firms for needed information and materials. 

3. See demonstrations of processes, e.g., soap manufacture, making of 
paper. 

2 Paul B. Diedrich, A Master List of Types of Pupil Activities, Educational Research 
Bulletin, College of Education, Ohio State Univ., Vol. 15 (September 16, 1936). 

s Gertrude M. Whipple, What Pupils Do in an Activity, Course of Study Bulletin 
No. 162, Los Angeles City Schools. 
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III. Study of Problems 

1. Search for information in answer to important questions. 

2 Consult encyclopedias and reference books for needed information. 

3. Bring books from home and from the pubhc library to supplement 
the school collection. 

4. Write to business firms for needed information and materials. 

5. Carry out directions given on guide sheets prepared by the teacher. 

6. Take notes from several books in preparation lor discussion or a 
report. 

7. Interpret maps; find locations. 

8. Perform experiments, such as making soap, preparing dyes for 
monastic lettering, caimg for bulbs. 

9. Evaluate information from different sources; determine the accuracy 
of conflicting statements 

10. Organize material read in preparation for discussion or for an oral 
or written report 

1 1 . Prepare and give informing and interesting oral reports. 

12. Prepare brief, wntten reports for definite purposes, e.g., use in a 
class-book, explanation of an exhibit. 

13. Prepare a bibliography of books used in the study. 

14. Skim material to list interesting subjects for further study (also to 
locate material of value) . 

IV. Appreciation of Literature 

1. Reading interesting stories for pleasure. 

2. Read poems for pleasure. 

3. Listen to reading for pleasure and information. 

V. Illustration and Construction 

1. Prepare charts and diagrams. 

2. Make blue prints. 

3. Draw and construct maps: product maps, relief maps, pictorial maps. 

4. Prepare posters. 

5. Prepare illustrations, maps, and diagrams for a book. 

6. Prepare scenery for a play, 

7. Prepare a frieze. 

8. Make articles for an exhibit, such as cuneiform tablets, parchment, 
model of a feudal castle. 

(Accurate representation after careful study.) 

VI. Work Involved in Presenting Information 

1. Suggest ways in which interesting information can best be presented. 

2. Censor and edit material for books. 

3. Keep an organized bulletin board up-to-date. 

4. Plan and give an assembly program. 

5. Write and give dramatizations. 

VII. Checks and Tests 

1. Take informal and standardized tests. 

2. Prepare tests for other pupils. 

3. Keep growth graphs. 
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Criteria for learning activities and experiences. Each proposed activity 
should he scrutmized to see if it is: 

1. Recognized by children as usable in achieving their purposes 

2. Recognized by the teacher as leading to socially desirable ends. 

3. Appropriate to the maturity of the group; challenging, achievable, leading 
to new learnings, providing for application of old learnings. 

4. Varied enough to provide for balanced development of the learner; many 
types of individual and group activity. 

5. Possible within the resources of school and community. 

6. Varied enough to provide for individual differences within the group. 

Teacher responsibility for best use of learning activities. When varied 
learning experiences first appeared, many teachers made two serious mis- 
takes. The errors were natural but disastrous. They resulted from poor train- 
ing, and poor supervision, and the passive attitude carried over from the 
traditional school. First, activities were used indiscriminately, and without 
relation either to the objective or to each other. Varied activity apparently 
was believed to be educative in itself. Activity for activity’s sake is usually 
miseducative. Second, activities were introduced and allowed to proceed 
without guidance — each like the wind, which “bloweth where it listeth.” 
This was a natural carry-over from the traditional school where responsibil- 
ity was limited to passing out assignments and hearing recitations. The 
teacher was relieved of responsibility by the fixed text, the fixed framework 
of the course, and the fixed, formal outcomes. 

Teac hers should try to provide opportunity for experiences which are of 
value to learner in achieving hix purpncM An P.nligbtp.mng study has befsn 
reported by Cunningham and her associates. Children in various grades 
were asked (1) to rank in value a total of forty learning experiences which 
would contribute to their goals; then (2) to rank the same experiences in 
order of opportunity to have them. The results were revealing and a bit 
shocking. Many experiences deemed of considerable value by the learners 
were not provided freely by the school. The following table is a sample 
from the total study and will make clear the necessity of providing oppor- 
tunity for experiences over a wider range than is common. 

The study also shows that many experiences valued highly by the pupils 
but not provided well by the school are the very ones which are aimed 
at broadening and extending learning beyond immediate school life. Very 
few things are as important as widening social experience. The school can, 
without great expense or inconvenience, very greatly increase the range of 
learning experiences it offers. 

The modern teacher accepts definite responsibility not only for aiding 

’‘Ruth Cunningham and associates. Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and 
Girls (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ., 1951), 
p. 265. 
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ITEM WITH VALUE RANK CONSIDERABLY HIGHER 
THAN OPPORTUNITY RANK 
(In a List of 40 Items] 


Experience 

Value 

Rank 

Opportunity 

Rank 

Difference 
in Rank 

Eighth Grade (group of 32) 

Take part m community affairs 

9 

32 

23 

Be a member of a club 

9 

28 

19 

Do work for the community without pay 

16 

35 

19 

Observe adults engaged in various types of 
work 

7 

20 

13 

Visit communities other than my own 

13 

24 

11 

Fourth and Fifth Grades (group of 34) 

Visit communities other than my own 

2 

37 

35 

Be a leader or a representative of a group of 
people my age 

2 

24 

22 

Work or play in groups in which adults are 
members (not including teacheis or youth 
leaders) 

21 

37 

16 

Meet people who come from outside my com- 
munity 

15 

31 

16 

Talk with adults engaged m various types of 
work 

13 

28 

15 

Take part in community affairs 

8 

22 

14 

Be a member of a group which makes its own 
rules 

19 

31 

12 


pupils to choose appropriate activities but for directing the course of those 
activities in a sensible manner. This is not too difficult for trained teachers. 
It would take a small volume to illustrate in detail the educative use of 
many activities One illustration of common misuse and of good use for 
an everyday technique will serve as illustration here. The oral report was 
one of the earliest departures from fixed recitation procedure. Hence it is 
commonly and widely used, in fact too commonly and too widely. Many 
other methods for gathering and reporting should be used; and far more 
important, the oral report when appropriate should be properly used. Too 
many teachers have pupils report and then drop the matter or ask (with- 
out much hope), “Are there any suggestions or criticisms?” One of two 
things usually results. First, there are no comments; the report is an 
isolated thing apart from any real interest to aU, because no advance prep- 
aration for the reception of the report was made. No one really cares, and 
so no one says anything; a few faithfuls may make some desultory and 
formal suggestions. Second, pupils often develop the habit of analyzing 
and commenting upon every tiny detail, supplementing with useless detail, 
indulging in meaningless palaver — quibbling the report to death. 

An oral report, to be educative, must be a natural, necessary part of a 
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sequence of learning; must be in answer to definite questions to which the 
group actually needs the answers; must supply information which can be 
put to use. It must be preceded by questions and followed by discussion. 
To ask “Are there any suggestions or criticisms?” is formal and focuses 
attention on static elements of form and content. To ask questions aimed 
at clarifying understanding, applying to the common problem and using 
the content, directs attention to the dynamic functioning of the material. 
The pupils themselves will ordinarily have more than sufficient questions 
to ask after a report which is of use to them. The teacher should have 
many key questions ready. Reports are designed to serve purposes and 
must not be allowed to waste their sweetness on the desert air. 

The same general principle holds for the use of each of the many learn- 
ing activities which may appear in a learning situation 

The subject_ matjer used in the working period. The general nature, 
organization, and use of subject matteirwS~olltltaed"in some detail in the 
preceding chapter. Certain critics libel the modern school by saying that 
subject matter is disregarded, even omitted. This is pure nonsense, based 
on ignorance of the history of education The modern school uses far more 
subject matter than the traditional school, but it uses subject matter as it 
was originally intended to be used. Subject matter is a means to an end — 
the achievement of desirable learning outcomes. The traditional school 
makes subject matter an end in itself, something to be learned as it is. 
Morrison aptly said long ago: “The student does not learn subject matter; 
he learns from subject matter.” Another of Morrison’s succinct statements, 
referring to the traditional school in which subject matter is learned, is also 
to the point: “The student has learned his lesson but he has not learned.” 

The selection and use of subject matter of all kinds (not merely text 
material) and from all types of sources is an important part in the develop- 
ment of a good unit. The following criteria may be used: 

1. Does the material selected indicate that the teacher has adequate mastery 
of the material available for the topic or problem? 

2. Does the material selected indicate that the teacher has seen between 
materials important relationships which might not be apparent upon super- 
ficial examination? 

3. Does the organization of the selected materials indicate that the teacher 
has articulated them both with the course of study governing his situation, and 
with the life activities and needs of the pupils? 

4. Are the materials selected and the sources indicated authentic and reliable? 

Other criteria could be listed, but the significant points have already 
been made over and over again: 

Is the subject matter selected and used suited to maturity, interests, and 
abilities? 

Does it lead to higher levels of achievement? 

Does it lead to desirable outcomes? 
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CauMons concerning the working period. The following cautions point 
out errors which are easily made. 

The working period is not sharply distinguished either from the approach or 
from the planning period. Planning moves smoothly into working out the emerg- 
ing plans. 

The working period should not be delayed or postponed in an effort to carry 
all individuals along at the same rate and level. 

The working period should not be formal or imposed but fully participatory. 
The teacher should be on guard against taking over “to save time” and proceed- 
ing to assign tasks preconceived by himself. 

The working period should not rigidly carry out the original plan; replanning 
and remotivation will occur at any time. 

The working peiiod should not stop short of coordination of the work of all. 
Sharing is by means of individual and committee reports, and by group con- 
sideration of any general difficulties or conclusions. 

The chief error in writing plans for the working period is to list merely 
the activities and subject matter which may be used. The teacher must 
show how each of these appears and is woven into the work in process. A 
mere list of activities can be copied by anyone. The important thing is to 
show how these activities are actually utilized. 

Evaluation techniques are developed and used. Evaluation in the 
modern school is continuous, is participatory, and is exercised on all 
aspects of the unit from preliminary planning to final outcomes. Materials, 
processes, discussions, suggestions — all are evaluated as they appear. 
Pupils will develop many of the techniques cooperatively, since one impor- 
tant outcome of all units is increased ability to evaluate, that is, to dis- 
criminate, to judge, to support conclusions. Old-fashioned quizzes and 
examinations do not disappear but are greatly minimized since they test, 
usually, less important outcomes. Their nature is also greatly changed. 

Attention today is upon such learning outcomes as behavior patterns 
and such controls of behavior as meanings, understanding, appreciation, 
and attitudes. The clue to these lies in the learner’s behavior; hence con- 
stant observation in many different situations is far more important than 
paper-and-pencil testing. The pupil is learning, not so that he can be tested, 
but in order to be able to use in functional situations what he has learned. 

Tests, measures, scales, and the many techniques for observing and 
recording behavior are usually the content of a separate course in the 
training of the teacher. A later chapter will contain a summary, but com- 
plete treatment of evaluation is out of place and impossible in a general 
volume such as this. Students and teachers may derive from the brief 
summary (but preferably from extended courses) knowledge to enable 
them to select or devise instruments designed to evaluate the stated out- 
comes of the unit. The outline at the end of this chapter will indicate what 
is wanted in the preplanning stage. The techniques are not applied in- 
discriminately but related to stated objectives. 
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Resources of the school system ond of the community are listed. Each 
unit will use a multitude of instructional aids and community resources 
(see Chapter 16). 

A bibliography is selected and listed. A bibliography for a unit will 
usually be in two parts, one indicating books for the teacher and the other, 
books for the pupil. 

1. Are the books listed important and significant for the topic or problem? 
Balanced between older and current publications? 

2. Are the bibliographies sub-classified, annotated; library classification 
numbers given when available? 

3. Are authors’ and publishers’ names, copyright date, and prices included? 
(This latter is not always necessary but is very valuable in the new units and 
in sample units, and should be included in source volumes without fail.) 

Leads to other units may be listed. Leads to other units often grow out 
of a unit in progress Pupils themselves usually suggest more than can be 
followed up. Suggested leads may be evaluated quickly at the time and 
noted for future reference. Good planning by teachers will provide for the 
appearance of these. The chief difficulties here are that some teachers may 
not recognize desirable suggestions, may override those offered by pupils, 
and sometimes may drag in arbitrarily problems for future work. 

Culminating activities. The term culminating activities stems from 
Morrison’s book in which units were definitely terminated with appropriate 
activities. These should be natural parts of die unit, neither forced early 
nor unduly delayed by an arbitrary time limit. They should appear when 
the objectives of the unit have been achieved to a degree which indicates 
that the unit has served its purpose. Culminating activities are, naturally, 
summary accounts or exhibits or syntheses. They are for the benefit of the 
learning group and may be of value to adult (parent) audiences, although 
the latter is not their purpose. They commonly take the form of oral reports 
or “floor talks,” written accounts which may sometimes be mimeographed 
or printed, assembly programs given before parents or other pupils, a 
play or dramatization, a dance program or exhibit, exhibits of creative 
products in fine arts, construction of exlribits ranging from the sand table 
in the lower grades to more pretentious life-habitat groups in high school, 
construction of models, demonstration of machine processes, products or 
skills, demonstration of mental or motor skills. Sometimes a unit may 
culminate in participation in or control over some community enterprise. 

Errors to avoid: 

Do not recapitulate the entire unit, dragging in all details. Skill in selecting 
and arranging significant exhibits is itself a culmmating activity of importance. 

Do not insist on culminating activities if they interrupt a natural moving on 
to another unit, if they bring a unit to an abrupt and empty ending. 
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Do not use tests and examinations under any circumstances; use a wide 
range of materials and methods of presentation. 

Do not strive for a polished, finished performance; rather show the growth 
and development of the learners in several areas, and varied types of pupil 
ability, interest, and contribution. 

Culminating activities are not discussed in detail in this volume, since 
units are not thought to terminate or culminate but to be continuous. This 
does not mean that summary reports and exhibits may not be made at any 
appropriate time. It is important, however, to maintain natural continuity 
of activity. 

The relation of the unit to discipline, to drill, and to the introduction 
of participatory processes. The organization of materials and activities in 
the unit, the changed classroom situation, the encouragement of pupil 
participation are so different from procedure under the old-fashioned 
assignment that certain questions are constantly asked by students and 
teachers. Teachers who have been steadily improving the type of assign- 
ments used supply a part of the answer. The rest is clearly implied by the 
principles of learning as we now know them. 

What is the relation of the unit to drill? Modern teaching stresses 
varied and diverse experiences through which the learner builds up mean- 
ings, attitudes, and behavior patterns. Skills, however, are perfected 
through practice or drill. Unit outlines deal chiefly with the non-skill learn- 
ings, thus giving rise to the belief that drill is neglected or even omitted. 
The issue is further complicated by the fact that extensive research upon 
the effect of drill on the learning of skills has flatly contradicted cherished 
beliefs held by traditional teachers. Largely unaware of the facts, many 
teachers jump to the conclusion that the moderns do not use drill. Still an- 
other factor is the traditional belief that skills can be learned in isolation 
and then applied. Schools for generations have had drill on skills which 
had no meaning for tire child and which he could not apply despite letter- 
perfect “drill.” 

The whole problem is important enough to justify a separate chapter 
(Chapter 18). Suffice it to say here that under modern principles it is 
known that skills should be met first imder meaningful conditions, that is, 
in functional situations. The pupil is then given practice after he sees the 
sense of the matter. Drill itself, as will be shown, is far from the simple 
procedure traditional teachers believe it to be. 

Teachers who are planning units will note the skills which deserve per- 
fecting through practice and provide that practice. Two schools of thought 
are found. One holds that practice should be provided naturally as the unit 
proceeds, and that sufficient practice can be given this way to ensure skUl. 
Research does not uphold this view, that incidental drill is sufficient. The 
second view is that separate practice periods be regularly provided in the 
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school day wherein learnings are developed which were first met, and met 
often enough, in sensible situations so that the need for practice is apparent 
to the children. The majority of schools follow the second view. However, 
teachers should utilize aU the natural or incidental practice which any unit 
provides. 

How is order preserved during the diversity of activity and free move- 
ment of children which is necessary for successful learning? The ques- 
tion of order or “discipline” seriously disturbs students in training or 
teachers contemplating trial of modern methods. Abandonment of the 
enforced and repressive “discipline” of the older school does present a 
basic problem The teacher is entitled to explicit advice sympathetically 
given. A separate chapter comes later, but for the moment a summary 
can be given. 

Parents and traditional teachers visiting a modern school for the first 
time are often disturbed, even aghast. The quiet rows of pupils sitting 
patiently waiting to be called upon have disappeared. There is a room full 
of diverse action going on simultaneously. Some of the children may be at 
their desks, some at reading tables, some at a modeling table, some at the 
sink or tool bench. Some are even sitting on the floor. Others may be out 
in the hall painting on a fifteen-foot panel spread on the floor. Individuals 
and small committees may be talking together. In primary rooms some 
pupils may be watering flowers, feeding rabbits or chickens, or watching 
bees through a glass window in the hive. Properly understood and properly 
handled by a competent teacher, this variety of action is nothing to be 
disturbed over. Evidence shows this to be the most efficacious setting both 
for learning and for the development of democracy. 

The most frequent question asked by both beginning and experienced 
teachers who wish to try modern methods is; How can we have a lot of 
different things going on at the same time without serious disorder? We 
cannot be everywhere at once; will not the children get out of hand? How 
can one teacher guide and direct several different activities at the same 
time? These questions are based in part on an erroneous conception of 
learning and are an outgrowth of ideas naturally held by those accustomed 
to the processes of tlie typical traditional school These questions do point, 
however, to the necessity of highly trained teachers. The questions are real; 
and everyone will sympathize with the natural fear of embarking upon an 
unknown and complex process. Unquestionably, many good teachers 
hesitate to undertake modern methods for fear they cannot manage a 
number of diverse activities going on at once. The important thing is to ven- 
ture in and try it! Ability to control an enthusiastic group engaged in 
various activities will come with experience. The experience must be pre- 
ceded by and accompanied by education in the necessary principles. 
Teachers are entitled, however, to more than these generalizations; they 
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deserve definite guidance. Observation of practice in good schools is a 
material aid. 

First, let it be stated frankly that a modern working period can degen- 
erate into a noisy, meaningless activity in the hands of a teacher who is a 
poor planner and organizer This is as true of the traditional recitation as 
of the modern working period. The bad name which modern methods have 
had to live down comes from the early days when untrained enthusiasts 
attempted to use newer methods without first clearly understanding the 
difficulties. Disorder and near-bedlam resulted. This was aU very funny 
and received much publicity. Publicity was not given to the excellent 
examples of orderly, enthusiastic groups carrying on diverse activities with- 
out confusion; nor to the violent disorder often found m traditional schools. 
The first requisite, then, is a teacher thoroughly informed and skilled. A 
teacher with an organized and an organizing mind, with knowledge of the 
psychology of learning, with knowledge of the principles of leadership, and 
possessed of some executive ability is necessary to the orderly management 
of the working period. 

Second, it must be realized that under the impetus of a purpose real to 
them, children normally work along without disorder and without super- 
vision. Much of the disorder in the classroom, particularly in the traditional 
school, results from the fact that the children do not really care about 
what is going on; it is irrelevant to their lives. 

Granting the two foregoing basic premises, a number of specific sugges- 
tions may be listed The teacher will: 

1. Guide the group during the planning period to develop plans which are 
so definite and so clear that all know what to do and how to do it. 

2. Check with individuals and committees befoie they disperse for work to 
see that the more detailed plans are definite and clear. 

3. Anticipate difficulties in carrying out plans and be ready to call a group 
conference when the difficulty occurs and before discouragement and 
work stoppage can result in disorder. 

4. Guide during the planning period so that sufficient work is outlined to 
keep all individuals and groups busy over a reasonably long period of 
time. Replanning will keep the sequence going so that lack of work does 
not cause disorder. 

3. Call for replanning conferences as work develops unevenly. Workers 
may be reassigned and activities redistributed. 

6. Keep in touch with the varied activities by moving from group to group, 
by participating, by asking questions, by making suggestions, thus exer- 
cising both guidance and control 

7. Foresee certain common opportunities for disorder and will forestall 
them by developing with the pupils regular routines: 

a. For having all materials, tools, and supplies ready before need for 
them arises 

b. For distributing materials, tools, supplies, books, papers, quickly and 
in an orderly manner 
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c For using reference materials, particularly when many pupils wish to 
consult an inadequate number of references 

d. For holding conferences with individual children who ask for help 

e. For using as helpers any individuals who may for any reason be un- 
occupied for a time 

/. For moving groups, for observing as groups, without crowding or 
jostling. 

8. Introduce new activities to small groups directly concerned so that tryout 
will be without the confusion which might result from misunderstandings 
within a large group and from too many persons trying a new process 
without sufficient guidance. 

9. Give constantly, direct and indirect training in the conventions and 
routines of group work: taking turns; not interrupting; turning to some 
other aspect of one’s work instead of standing around waiting for tools 
or materials in use elsewhere; signing in and out for tools and materials; 
and so forth. 

10. Develop with the pupils flexible plans for their own activities; budgeting 
time, scheduling group conferences, and announcing times for individual 
conferences. 

11. Develop constantly, directly and indirectly, the understanding that free- 
dom carries responsibility, and that self-control and cooperation are ad- 
vantageous to the pupils themselves and are not merely something re- 
quired by the school. 

Finally, let it be noted that in schools where modern methods once get 
under way and are thoroughly understood by the pupils, the pupils them- 
selves exert vigorous and open pressure upon those who would disturb the 
orderly procedure. This is true from kindergarten to college. 

The introduction of participatory processes. Teachers willing to try 
modern methods are often uncertain about just how to begin. Teachers in 
many places, also, are forced by local policy to use formal assignment 
techniques and to place undue stress on subject matter as an end. The 
first thing to say is that in either situation change should be slow, intro- 
ducing one thing at a time. The second is that even in the most backward 
subject-matter school, participatory processes can be utilized to the great 
benefit of all concerned. The teacher in the latter circumstances will not 
only improve his children’s learning but will himself progress steadily 
toward permanently better methods. 

The chief principle is that pupil participation, suggestion, and judgment 
be invited at every possible time. The teacher may begin modestly with 
but a single step at a time, progressing patiently as the situation and her 
own increasing skill warrant. Valuable practices include the following: 

1. Discovering pupil needs, purposes, and interests through observation of 
behavior, informal conversations, direct questioning, telling something 
about the organized materials which the teacher knows she must “cover.” 

2. Developing cooperatively with pupils : 

ft. The center or centers of interest within the materials thus discovered 
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b. The leads, themes, topics, or problems into which the center of interest 
can be organized 

c. The selection of materials and activities 

d. The delegation of responsibility for various materials, activities, and 
contributions 

e. The continuous evaluation of materials, learning experiences, sugges- 
tions, and conclusions 

3. Providing as much direct experience as possible: utilizing all the resources 
of school and community to supplement the necessarily vicarious experi- 
ence of the subject-matter sequence. 

4. Aiding different individuals to find opportunities within the general group 
activities for their unique abilities and ambitions. 

5. Aiding the learners progressively to see the very nature of the processes by 
which they learn, thus aiding them toward independence and transfer. 

6. Aiding and guiding the learners constantly toward the acquisition of func- 
tional learning outcomes, in so far as these are possible, from subject- 
matter organizations. 

7. Aiding pupils to relate the functional learning outcomes they accept to the 
formal learnings set out by the course of study; to compare the two; 
to see the fundamental difference between the two; to note discrepancies 
between them and to decide whether the discrepancies need to be 
remedied. 

Hopkins suggests that the last two points can be achieved better at the 
end of a year than at the end of individual units.'’ Three reasons are given: 
pupils will have seen the overlap from unit to unit for given learnings; will 
have had time to see and learn the processes of planning and evaluating 
before being bound by too many prescribed learnings; will be less irritated 
by meaningless formal requirements once they have had time to develop 
enthusiasm for and insight into the modern processes and functional 
results. 

Summary on planning. We may now summarize planning under three 
major heads: general preliminary planning, planning a specific unit, and 
planning daily events. 

General preliminary planning. The activities of the teacher in getting 
ready for a semester’s work are m general as outlined below. 

I. Make a semester preview 

A. Make a general plan for semester or other time division. This will be 
based upon: 

1. A study of the course-of-study area suggested for the grade or 
group. 

a. List main divisions or phases of the total area. (This will ap- 
pear in modern courses; but if not the teacher must make 
his own organization.) 

b. List sub-topics or sub-problems for each main division. 

c. Keep all this related in an organized outline. This should giv^ 
a good overview of the area. 

“L. Thomas Hopkins. Interaction (Boston, Heath, 1941), p. 270. 
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2. A study of the maturity, interests, and abilities of the type of 
children generally found in the group under consideration. 

a. Translate the logical topics and outline resulting from (a) , 
{b), and (c), listed above into a group of natural, human- 
interest, out-of-school topics or problems likely to interest the 
group. If more or less direct translation cannot be made, then 

b. Construct a list of naturally interesting topics or problems 
which should arise within the area designated and with the 
particular group. 

On the basis of these studies the teacher will write a general plan for 
studying the materials, or for developing purposes likely to be found 
within the group. This will be geneial, since formality or rigidity at 
this stage would limit participatory planning and variation of proce- 
dure as actual units developed later. 

B. Make a study of class personnel. This will be based upon: 

1 . A study of the characteristics, needs, abilities, and interests of the 
specific group; an estimate of the probable nature and amount of 
previous experience. 

2. A study of the characteristics, needs, abilities, and interests of the 
individuals within the group through analysis of general-ability 
scores, achievement scores, interest inventories, and other data as 
shown m cumulative records. (In many instances these data 
are not kept and must be secured by the teacher himself directly 
from the pupils.) 

3. A study of the general community and of the immediate neigh- 
borhood environment from which the group comes. 

II. Make a tentative selection of definite units in sequence 

This will be based upon and fitted to the information revealed by the two 
parts of the preview described above. 

A. For units within a course outline: study analytically the source vol- 
umes available; become familiar with the range of materials, experi- 
ences, approaches, and references. 

B. For units independent of an outline: study analytically the data 
revealed concerning the personnel and the community; become 
familiar with the possible sources of units and direct experiences 
within the physical and social environment; become familiar with 
extensive bodies of material m libraries, museums, and other sources. 

C. For either type of unit: consult informally with principal and supei- 
visors for assistance in fuither fitting groups and units together. 

D. List a proposed series of units. 

Planning specific units. The following is but one outline for guiding unit 
planimg. Teachers should not be required to follow it. Others are avail- 
able. mch school may set up similar outlines of its own. These outlines are 
merely Wides to keep in mind, and they emphasize the chief points to be 
cared f^ 
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Teacher’s Outline for a Proposed Unit 
Title 

The title should be as attractive as possible to 
teacher and pupils. The wording should be brief 
and unambiguous. Avoid both too narrow restric- 
tion and vague generality 

1. The Overview 

The overview is a brief statement of the nature and scope of the unit. 
Some writers include also a justification of the unit and an explanation 
of its place in the total course of study, but the majority of unit makers 
rely upon the complete titling and the statement of objectives to make 
these points clear. A few writers omit the overview. One of three forms 
is used by those who include it. 

1. A description of the unit in running discourse. 

2. An outline of "leads” in the form of topics, themes, or generalizations. 
This type of lead constitutes a table of contents. 

3. An outline of “leads” in the form of actual oi probable pupil ques- 
tions, problems, and proposals. This type of lead is, at first, incom- 
plete. The leads develop as the unit does. 

II. The Teacher’s Objectives 

The objectives should be stated in complete declarative sentences, not 
in fragmentary phrases or single words. 

Objectives specific to the unit should be listed, the general objectives 
having been noted in the course-of-study documents. (Teachers who 
wish may, of course, list some of the general objectives if it aids their 
thinking, but these must not be confused with the specific objectives.) 

The following is but one sample form. Teachers may devise any form 
which makes the objectives clear. 

1. Understandings, meanings, generalizations. 

2. Attitudes. 

3. Appreciations. 

4. Special abilities. 

5. Skills. (Some teachers prefer to separate these into (a) motor, 

(b) mental, (c) social.) (These are the items which will need prac- 
tice or drill here or later.) 

6. Behavior patterns. 

7. Facts. 

ni. The Approach 

A brief account of the most probable introduction or approach. Two 
or three may be indicated, since various levels of maturity, interest, and 
ability must be motivated. The account will show either how the teacher 
plans to utilize pupil activities and purposes likely to be present, or how 
he will set the stage to motivate the learners. The point is that the teacher 
will here make clear just how he plans to get the particular teaching- 
learning situation under way. 
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IV. The Pupil’s Aim or Objective 

The major objective which it is hoped the learners will develop or ac- 
cept is stated here. (The writer places this here because the learner’s 
aim usually emerges during or at the conclusion of the Approach. Some 
teachers prefer to insert this elsewhere in the outline, which is their 
privilege.) 

V. The Planning and Working Period 

The teacher will indicate here how he hopes to develop initial plan- 
ning out of the approach. He will then indicate in some detail how he 
plans to keep the situation going once it is under way. 

This involves planning (in advance or cooperatively) questions, ex- 
ercises, readings, experiments, excursions, reports, interviews, group 
discussions, socialized recitations, mdividual and group reports, develop- 
ment of study habits, setting up committees, exercises fof organizing, 
summarizing, memorizing, practicing, encouraging creative effort. 

Individual work and small or large group undertakings will be indi- 
cated as the situation demands. 

Possible methods of diagnosis of difficulties and of special disabilities 
and possible remedial measures for them uncovered in the preview or 
later. 

The term desired outcomes in the diagram below confuses some stu- 
dents until it is pointed out that these are the same as the teacher’s ob- 
jectives stated earlier. Their inclusion here as outcomes is for the sake of 
emphasizing that the problems, questions, and learning experiences must 
relate to outcomes and not just be listed hopefully and at random. 

The form in which this part of the plan is presented may be either 
in (a) running discourse, or {b) columnsr as below. Either is satisfactory 
so long as the clear relationship between procedures, use of materials, 
and outcomes is shown. 


Problems and 
Questions 

Learning 

Experiences 

Materials 

Desired 

Outcomes 

Bibliography 







(Some outlines include a column relating evaluation techniques directly 
to outcomes.) 


VI. Evaluation Techniques 

The teacher wiU show with iEustrations how he proposes to gather 
evidence showing that the objectives of the unit have been developed, 
and to what degree. Most important of all, he will show clearly how he 
develops continuous, participatory evaluation, leading to self-evaluation 
by ledrners. Any and all kmds of instruments may be used. 

(Do not merely list tests, scales, descriptive methods, and so on, but 
show how each one used is related to the desired outcome. Do not list 
the items which will be evaluated, a common but inexplicable error in 
many teacher’s plans.) 
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VII. Bibliographies 

1. Books useful to the teachei in planning the unit. (Not all outlines 
require this.) 

2. Books useful to the learners. This list must often be classified in two 
ways, by parts of the unit; by levels of maturity within the learning 
group. 

VIII. Audio-visual materials, and other instructional aids, with sources 

Films, film strips, still pictures; exhibits and models, tools, realia of 
any kind which are available in school or community, together with 
location of source. 

Planning daily sequences within a unit. The making of daily lesson plans, 
whether by teachers in training or in service, has been associated with the 
assign-study-recite procedure and will be treated in detail in connection 
with that procedure. Experienced teachers and supervisors, however, have 
noted for some time that many beginning teachers who possess a good 
general grasp of unit organization are lamentably weak in operating the 
day-by-day events. Experienced teachers constantly ask the writer for 
advice about “breaking down the unit” into the things which happen day 
by day. Textbook discussions of unit teaching are regrettably weak on 
this particular problem. The essence of unit planning is the flexible organi- 
zation of long-time sequences, the absence of fixed fragments to be com- 
pleted under deadline. Nevertheless, the development of the unit day by 
day cannot be neglected. The teacher, as the unit develops, notes what 
happens; notes what may need attention in the immediate future; notes 
uneven development either of the unit itself or of the learners; notes excel- 
lent or ineffective use of resources and persons; notes many other factors. 
He calls the group together for planning the more minute sequences within 
the unit, though not necessarily every day. In any event, subsidiary plan- 
ning involves certain points. 

1. Estimating group and individual progress, anticipating any possible in- 
equalities in progress, anticipating difficulties and interruptions. Definite 
notes are made. This leads to the next point. 

2. Calling the group together when necessary at the opening of the work 
period. 

a. To replan any major element in the unit which needs it; to rearrange 
responsibilities, committee memberships. This may be necessary be- 
cause of unexpectedly good progress or of the opposite; of unforeseen 
events. 

b. To analyze any serious obstacle which developed the day before or 
over a few days; to evaluate critically suggestions for solution. 

3. Calling the group together not for major replanning but periodically for 
the sake of coherence and maintenance of common understanding, to 
discuss: 

a. What has been done. 

b. What remains to be done. 
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c. What comes immediately next. 

d. How all these are things related. 

e. What new general suggestions may be offered. 

4. Planning and making notes on how to meet difficulties which he can see 
will arise surely, but which the pupils cannot see until experience leads 
to insight. 

5. Foreseemg and making notes on how to meet emergency group discus- 
sions in the midst of and interrupting the general activities. 

The stage reached in the development of the unit must also be con- 
sidered. The approach and planning period of the general unit plan can be 
so written as to indicate clearly the sequence of events. The working 
period is more complicated because a varied series of events is developed 
simultaneously. The writer believes, however, that the general account of 
the proposed working period given in the general plan can and should be so 
written as to indicate clearly a probable sequence of events. This can then 
be supplemented through attention to the points summarized above which 
deal with the day-by-day developments. 

The tendency of some teachers to outline the working period around the 
logical series of subject-matter leads found in the overview gives little 
guidance for sequential daily experiences. Outlining the working period of 
a proposed unit around the question-and-problem leads derived from the 
pupils will give guidance for planning daily sequences. 

Criteria for evaluating a unit. Literally scores of criteria are available 
in books, in courses of study, and in the periodical literature. They differ 
widely in wording and in arrangement but all cover the. same essential 
points. Students and teachers may adopt or construct a list for their own 
use. The writer believes that criteria calling for “yes-and-no” answers 
should be avoided, since this often encourages students unconsciously to 
omit careful, critical analysis. It is better to state criteria in a form which 
demands specific evidence. 


Criteria for Evaluating Units 
Cite evidence that the unit: 

1. Is closely related to the typical interests and needs likely to be found 
in the on-going life of the learners. 

2. Will bring learners into contact with aspects of life which are of both 
immediate and continuing social significance. 

3. Is appropriate to the maturity levels withm the group; is challenging 
without being too difficult; wUl be revealing to pupils of their own unique 
capacities and limitations. 

4. Is possible within the available resources of the school, the immediate 
community, and the accessible environment (direct experience). 

5. Will provide naturally for use of materials dealing with other places, 
other peoples, other times (vicarious experience) . 

6. Will provide naturally for a great variety of individual and cooperative 
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group activities — physical, mental, emotional, and social; thinking-feeling- 
doing. 

7. Will lead (as far as can ever be foretold) to socially desirable learning 
outcomes; understandings and insights, attitudes, appreciations and values, 
skills, and behavior patterns which will very likely be used by citizens generally. 

8. Will stimulate (as far as can ever be foretold) critical thinking and 
evaluation of the learner’s own procedure in selectmg purposes, in planning 
means of achieving them, in selectmg materials and processes, in accepting 
outcomes. 

9. Will lead to other desirable learning experiences. 

10. Is of such length as to be comprehensible as a unit by the level of 
maturity involved; that is, is of such length that the pupil can have insight 
into it. 

11. Is related to the general course of study goals and framework. 

Many teachers and curriculum workers prefer sets of criteria which 

have more detail, either in the form of illustrative evidences or of questions 
under each heading A very useful set of criteria using sub-questions is 
presented by Caswell and Campbell." 

1. Do the pupils have a dominating purpose? 

a. Is the type of behavior required compatible with the aims of educa- 
tion? 

b. Is the plan of action to realize the purpose based on the past experience 
of the pupils? 

c. Do the pupils believe the purpose is worth while? 

d. Did the purpose arise from stimuli of a kind the pupils will meet in 
out-of-school experiences? 

e. Have the pupils mastery of the abilities needed to carry out the plan 
successfully or can they master them in reasonable time? 

2. Have the pupils engaged in a series of activities planned by them and the 

teacher to realize their purpose? 

a. Do the children recognize the part the various activities in which they 
engage are to play in realization of the purpose? 

b. Do the various activities contribute to realization of the aims of educa- 
tion? 

c. Are the activities suited to the mental, physical, and emotional char- 
acteristics of the individuals who engage in them? 

3. Have the children evaluated their activities in terms of the purpose they 

set out to achieve? 

a. Has the plan of action been continuously revised and improved as 
steps have been taken in its development? 

b. Have the children recognized the need for more adequate mastery 
of certain abilities and have steps been taken to achieve such mastery? 

c. Have the children considered the enterprise as a whole when com- 
pleted to see what improvements could have been made? 

d. Have the children canvassed other related enterprises in which they 
would like to engage? 

e. Did the enterprise develop conduct of the desired type? 

" Hollis L. Caswell and Doak S. Campbell, Curriculum Development (New York, 
American Book, 1935), pp. 388-389. 
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The foregoing criteria are for application to the total, over-all unit. 
Each phase of the unit has separate criteria, as shown earlier in this 
chapter. 

DISCUSSION, EXERCISES, AND REPORTS 

This chapter must be supplemented by reading and by detailed analysis of 
many unit plans and logs of units. The period of study should culminate in the 
making of a preplan for a unit. The exercises listed below have proved effective 
in several situations. 

Each instructor will need, however, to determine his own sequence of events. 
The experience and background of his class group, his aim, and the time avail- 
able will all aid in determining how detailed the study, analysis, and unit con- 
struction should be. In any event this major aspect of training cannot be slighted 
without genuine loss to the student. 

The time necessary and the degree of detail in discussion will vary greatly 
between groups. Inexperienced students preparing for practice teaching will 
need three or four times as long as experienced teachers who are studying the 
new methods. 

The writer has also found that one of the most effective devices is to present 
to the class two or three units in detail, ranging from primary to secondary. 
A detailed log must be available together with complete illustrations of ques- 
tion lists, charts, exhibits, articles constructed, models, illustrations, pictures, 
written work, practice material growing out of the unit, etc. The log should be 
read slowly with the actual exhibits as constructed by teacher and pupils pre- 
sented at proper points; comments should be mterpolated; class questions en- 
couraged. This may go on for two or more days while students are studying the 
chapter and analyzing units. A skeletonized outline of this type of analysis will 
be found in the following chapter. 

1. Individual students or small committees may examine several unit plans 
or logs available in the local collection or other source. The unit should be 
briefly described to open class discussion. Each major phase should then be 
analyzed in the light of the criteria in this chapter. (Criteria from other sources 
may be used whenever preferable. New criteria may be developed by class 
groups.) 

The analysis should not merely list the weaknesses but should include correc- 
tion in so far as the group is able to suggest improvements. 

2. Individual students or small committees may attempt to outline a pre- 
planned unit. This will require time and recurrent discussion. After a general 
outline is developed, each phase should be prepared in some detail until a 
reasonably complete unit preplan is produced. Each student eventually develops 
one or more units. 

(This cannot be completed under two or more weeks. The class proceeds 
to other problems in the course while carrying this project forward.) 

3. Report in class any other good accounts of the development of the learn- 
ing experiences found in texts or periodical literature. 

4. Report m class any accounts found (usually m periodical literature) of the 
development of specific items such as pupii mterviews with interested adults, 
school excursions, planning organizations, construction, the handling of group 
discussion. 

5. Report analytically on any teachmg observed with particular reference 
to the development of learning experience. 
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SUGGESTED READINGS 

The discussions of unit construction are still in emergent stage, which ac- 
counts for the unevenness of the reference materials available. 

Course-of-study manuals and local bulletins often contain good materials 
The curient periodical literature contains unlimited amounts of valuable illus- 
trative discussion. 

References to elementary-school practice outnumber those to secondary- 
school practice very greatly. Secondary teachers, however, may read with great 
profit the discussions of elementary-school situations. A few secondary references 
will be given in addition at the close of the list. 

GENERAL REFERENCES ON SELECTION AND PREPLANNING 

The majority of these follow the older division of units into subject-matter 
and experience types. Note especially those which do not, namely, Adams; Burr, 
Harding and Jacobs; Schorling; Schorling and Wingo. 

Adams, Fay, Educating America’s Children (New York, Ronald, 1946). Ch. 4 
contains some of the best brief illustrations of units available. Sound and good 
except for statement of certain objectives. 

Biddick, Mildred L., The Preparation and Use of Source Units (New York 
Progressive Education Association, no date, probably 1940). 

Burr, James B., Harding, Lowry W., and Jacobs, Leland B., Student Teach- 
ing in the Elementary School (New York, Appleton, 1950), Ch. 5, 6, 9, 10, 
11. Some of very best discussions available. Good bibliography. 

Hockett, John A., and Jacobsen, E. W., Modern Practices in the Elementary 
School, rev. ed. (Boston, Ginn, 1943). Chs. 2 and 4 unusually good. 
Hopkins, L. Thomas, Interaction (Boston, Heath, 1941), Ch. 7. The next 
definitive reference after Morrison. Defines and illustrates subject matter and 
experience types. 

Jackson, Doyle D., and Irvin, W. B., The Unit Method of Learning and Teach- 
ing (Distributed by Students Cooperative Store, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Texas, 1942), Ch. 3. 

Jones, A. J., Grizell, E. D., and Grinstead, W. J,, Principles of Unit Con- 
struction (New York, McGraw, 1939). Follows Morrison generally. 

Lane, Robert H., The Teacher in the Modern Elementary School (Boston, 
Houghton, 1941), pp. 118-132. Chs. 5-10 devoted to various areas of experi- 
ence contain excellent suggestions concerning all aspects of the Unit. 
Lee, Murray J., and Lee, Dorris M., The Child and His Curriculum, 2nd ed. 
(New York, Appleton, 1950), Ch. 7. One of the best brief discussions. Good 
bibliography. 

Macomber, F. G., Guiding Child Development in the Elementary School (New 
York, American Book, 1941), Chs. 1-5. Very good for beginners and for 
experienced teachers wishing to change methods. 

Melvin, A. Gordon. Four books published by this author by the John Day 
Company, Inc., New York, are replete with excellent concrete illustration for 
elementary grades. The Technique of Progressive Teaching, 1932, The Activ- 
ity Program, 1936, The Activated Curriculum, 1939, Method for New 
Schools, 1941. 

Morrison, Henry C., The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School, rev. 
ed. (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1931). The original and classic refer- 
ence on early definition of subject-matter unit. Much material still of value. 
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Quillen, I. James, Using A Resource Unit. Bulletin in the Problems in Amer- 
ican Life series, published by National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, and the National Council for the Social Studies, Departments 
of the National Education Association (1942). 

Rivlin, Harry N., Teaching Adolescents in Secondary Schools (New York, 
Appleton, 1948), Ch. 5. Good discussion for high school teachers. 

ScHORLiNG, Raleigh, Student Teaching, rev. ed. (New York, McGraw, 1949). 
Excellent concrete discussions, pp. 141-146. Secondary level. Supports one 
unit view. 

, and WiNGO, G. Max, Elementary School Student Teaching. (New 

York, McGraw, 1950). Excellent concrete materials pp. 174-183. Supports 
one unit view. 

Smith, B. Othanel, Stanley, Wm. O., and Shores, J. Harlan, Fundamentals 
of Curriculum Development (Yonkeis, N. Y., World Book, 1950). Ch. 23 
only discussion of process units available and contains excellent bibliography 
of supporting references. 

Strickland, Ruth G., How to Build a Unit of Work, Bulletin No. 5, U. S. 
Office of Education (Washington, D. C., 1946). Elementary level. 

Thut, I. N., and Gerberich, J. R., Foundations of Method for Secondary 
Schools (New York, McGraw, 1949), Chs. 9-14. Contains much valuable 
historical material preceding classroom discussion. 

Umstattd, j. G., Secondary School Teaching, rev. ed. (Boston, Ginn, 1944), 
Ch. 9. 


Texts on special methods of teaching in given subjects (science, literature, 
etc.) often contain excellent discussions with illustrations. 
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The Analysis of an Illustrative Unit 


FIFTH GRADE LEVEL. GENERAL AREA; 

COLONIAL LIFE 

(Pupils' General Aim and its Development 
Are Indicated during the Analysis) 

This unit ^ was chosen because, although developed on the fifth-grade 
level, it illustrates very clearly the general procedures that can be used 
from first grade through high school. Content and controls would diSer, of 
course, with the different levels of maturity and experience. 

The analysis is designed to show several important characteristics of 
unit development. 

1. The use of a source unit m developing a teaching unit. 

2. The stage setting out of which the unit grew. Stage setting is legitimate, 
even though it is more desuable to develop units out of natural experiences of 
children. 

3. The natural on-going development of the unit with full pupil participa- 
tion: the absence of preplanned details imposed on the children. 

4. The detailed development of the pupils’ plans from broad vague ques- 
tions to eventual specific problems and tasks. 

5. The cooperative nature of the pupil planning, the distribution of the 
work. 

6. The replanning necessitated by difficulties, obstacles, failure, and by 
necessity for arranging several pieces of work to go on simultaneously. 

7. The teacher’s skill in letting pupils discover their own difficulties and 
errors necessitating the replanning. 

8. The modern use of subject matter as means, not end. The subject mat- 
ter was not learned, but used in furthering learning. 

9. The teacher’s management of the total on-going situation. 

10. The natural development of understandings, attitudes, appreciations, 
and skills. 

11. The emergence out of natural settings of typical skill learnings. Oral 
and written language skills, reading, writmg, and spelling, using libraries and 
references, and compiling materials all appeared as necessary to the completion 
of a pupil purpose. 

1 The unit was taught and the original log written by Miss Frances Phelan, then 
5B teacher in the Miller School, Burbank, Cal. The analysis and comments were added 
by the present writer. 
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HOW THE UNIT STARTED 

The teacher planned to use one of the approaches suggested in the 
source unit, “Colonial Life,” which was an area allocated to the fifth grade 
by the general course of study. She hoped to direct the interest of the 
children toward life in the early settlements in America. 

Pictures of colonial and pioneer homes were secured from the County 
and City Visual Education departments. An array of books on colonial life 
was placed in the library. A bulletin board arrangement was made of bright 
book jackets illustrating the stories in the library. Particularly colorful 
books were stood up on the browsing table and opened to interesting 
pictures. 

A beauty spot was arranged with a wooden bowl and gourds. Trenchers, 
a pewter bowl, a tinder box, wooden spoons, Indian corn, and other things 
suggestive of early American living were arranged in conspicuous places 
in the room. 

Candle moulds, a spinning wheel, exhibits of skins, and other things 
were also available but were not displayed The teacher wished to first 
direct the interest toward homes and living conditions and then to let the 
other materials be introduced as the children asked for them in carrying on 
their activity. 

The teacher here preplans very tentatively but in no way imposes on the 
learners. She knows that the other materials and many other activities she has 
not provided, nor perhaps even thought of yet, will be requested by the children 
as they discover the need. 

THE ACTUAL INITIATION OF THE UNIT 

The children trooped into their new room at the beginning of the term, 
the dominant question seeming to be. “What are we going to study*?” They 
were eager to examine and to discuss the new and strange things in this 
new room; pleased to have new sets of books and materials. 

The teacher passed out a set of books, “The Story of America,” and said, 
“These books tell many interesting things about our grandfathers and 
grandmothers, about our great-grandfathers and great-grandmothers and 
even about their fathers and grandfathers, too. Look through them to see 
if you would like to have lived with them.” 

The children enjoyed looking at the pictures and reading bits to one 
another here and there. They made comments to one another and to the 
teacher. Of particular interest were the colored pictures showing men and 
women dressed in what the children called “funny clothes.” Meetings qf 
the colonists and Indians, life in the log cabins, and pictures of groups 
going to church protected by the men carrying heavy guns attracted much 
attention and comment. 
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Maxine said, “Are we going to study about Abraham Lincoln and 
George Washington? My sister did when she was in your room last year.” 
The teacher said, “That would make interesting study. Did you find a pic- 
ture of either Lincoln or Washington in your book?” The little girl showed 
us the pictures she had found of Lincoln reading in front of a fireplace. 
“Gee, did he have to read like that? It’s not very good light,” was the 
comment of Allan. “It looks like he lived in a cabin way up in the moun- 
tains,” remarked Pauline. “Oh we know a lot about Lincoln,” interrupted 
Bobby, “let’s study something new.” “Did you find a picture that interested 
you?” the teacher asked Bobby “Yes, I like the one on page 193, showing 
Pocahontas saving John Smith as he was about to be put to death.” Bobby 
volunteered that he had read a part of this story and liked it very much. He 
then expressed die wish that they could make it into a play and act it out. 
“What part of the story did you think was especially good?” asked the 
teacher. “I liked the part telling about John Smith being captured and 
bound.” (Comments follow freely from many children.) “1 wonder if the 
Indians captured many of the white people?” “I wouldn’t like to be them 
if they’re captured by the Indians.” “I don’t think they captured very 
many because all the men in the pictures are carrying guns.” “The Indians 
just have bows and arrows.” “My father has a powder horn that belonged 
to his grandfather” “What’s a powder horn?” Jack explained what a 
powder horn was and looked like, volunteering that perhaps he could bring 
it to school for all to see. Meanwhile the teacher found a picture of a 
powder horn hanging above the mantel in the picture of a colonial fireside 
on page 233. “My mother has a warming pan just like that one in the 
pictiure. Maybe I can bring it to show tomorrow.” 

“Maybe we could build a house like a colonial house. We could bring 
these things from home and make it look like a real one. We could act out 
things about life in those days. Some of us could be Indian^ and some 
could be white people.” (This went on for some time, developing details 
but in unorganized fashion.) 

“We had a big pueblo in Mrs. Brown’s room when we were studying 
Indians. It was so big we could go in it and play. If we make a cabin, let s 
have it big enough to play in.” 

This type of spontaneous random discussion continues naturally. The general 
purpose to build a colonial house is accepted without any very serious definition. 
Discussion moves on to “things we want to do” m connection with this, so far 
vaguely defined, project. The teacher begins to write on the board some of the 
proposals which are being made. This results in a list. The total list does not 
emerge the first day, items being added from time to time. 

Things We Want to Do 

1. Find out more about our grandparents and great-grandparents who 
first settled our country. 

2. Build a log cabin big enough to “keep house m.” 
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3. Furnish our cabin. 

4. Play stories of early days in America. 

5. Make rifles, powder horns and shot pouches. 

6. Make a collection of heirlooms, pictures, and clippings. 

7. Go on an excursion to the Colonial Museum at Glendale. 

8. Make a time line showing dates of important happenings in our country’s 
early history. 

9. Make a large map of our country showing the location of the early 
settlements. 

10. Braid a rug. 

1 1 . Make a small quilt. 

12. Design samplers. 

13. Learn songs of the early days. 

14. Learn dances of the early days. 

15. Paint pictures. 

1 6. Write stones. 

17. Make book covers. 

18. Make clothes worn by people in the early settlements. 

19. Invite our parents to see our cabin on the afternoon of Open House in 
the school. 

20. Get a program ready for our parents, explaining about our log house 
and about life in the early settlements. 

21. Serve a colonial tea to the parents who visit our room. 

The following day the children had a lively discussion as to the pro- 
cedure to he followed in carrying out their plans. 

“Their plans” are obviously still general and vague and not yet truly plans. 
The children do not as yet know this. The continuous refinement of the pupils’ 
undertaking from its first vague questions to definite working plans and division 
of labor is a feature of the unit. Note in following pages how the general plans 
continually placed the children in dififlculties. Meeting these difficulties as they 
arose resulted in ever closer defining and planning by the children. The prob- 
lems were the children’s own and recognized as such. 

It soon became apparent that the children held various ideas concerning 
the appearance of colonial homes, concerning methods of construction and 
of the activities of the earliest settlers. Many ideas were hazy and inac- 
curate. Several children made statements which were immediately contra- 
dicted or challenged by others. 

The teacher at this and similar points exercises guidance instead of answer- 
ing questions, settling problems, which if continued, robs the pupils of the 
chance to find out the necessity of defining, securing correct information, and 
evaluating. 

The teacher asked the children what they intended to do about these 
conflicting ideas and arguments about facts. 

One child said she thought we should study the pictures on display more 
carefully and also look for more pictures. Correct ideas could then be 
secured. 
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Another child had noticed that there were evidently several kinds of 
homes among colonists and pioneers. She wondered if it was not a mistake 
to think them aU alike, or that all lived in log cabins. 

A diird child asked if there was any place we could go to see colonial 
houses, furniture and things. He recalled that while studying ranch life in 
early California the class had been taken to see Casa Adobe, an original 
Mexican dwelling dating from earliest times. The teacher told them that 
there was, in fact, a very good colonial museum in Glendale, the adjoining 
town. She said that she was sure arrangements could be made for a visit to 
this museum. 

One of the more impetuous and active boys disapproved of the delay 
which would ensue while arrangements were being made to visit the mu- 
seiun and advocated more intensive search of the library and picture collec- 
tion and more discussion so that the class could decide on types of houses 
and get to work. The class after discussion decided that both could be done. 
The pupils would exhaust the local library and pictures while the teacher 
made arrangements with the Glendale Colonial Museum for a visit. 

Note that the children themselves bring in subject matter. They insist on 
reading widely, more widely than they would under assignment. Good teachers 
take responsibility for keeping activities going once they are started by the 
children. 


THE GENERAL QUESTIONS ARE 
MADE MORE SPECIFIC 

The teacher then asked the pupils where they were going to get reading 
material beyond that furnished by school sources. What were they going to 
read about? How would they know when they had found something of 
value to the discussion? This led to the formulation of an astonishing list 
of questions by the group. Additions to the list from day to day brought 
the total to seventy-four questions. This list was printed on a chart and 
kept before the class. Questions answered sabsfactorily were checked off 
as the group decided that they had secured a workable answer. 


Our Problems 

1. In what kinds of homes did the early settlers live? 

2. Of what materials were they made? 

3. Why were some homes so different from others? 

4. Did they all have fireplaces? 

5. How is cooking done over a fireplace? 

7. Did they make their own rifles or did they buy them? 

11. What IS the difference between a musket and a rifle? 

12. What is a puncheon floor? 

13. How are the cracks filled in between the logs? 

16. What was burned in the lamps? 
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17. How were the lamps made? 

30. Did the pioneers ever buy and sell as we do? 

3 1 . Did the settlers have money? 

32. How did they make friends with the Indians? 

47. Where did they get their shoes? 

The list continues up to a total of seventy-four, not all of which appeared the 
first few days. All aspects of colonial life were covered. The last question asked 
why early American furniture was so expensive today! 

Though the children called these problems, they were more truly questions 
to be answered. 

The following day a little girl brought a homespun quilt that had been 
made by her great-grandmother. Several boys had located pieces of wood 
from which to fashion models of rifles and muskets. All the children were 
now repeating comments made by their fathers and mothers about colonists 
and pioneers. 

Although new ideas were being introduced, though interest and en- 
thusiasm were high, the questions on the list were not being answered The 
children themselves began to criticize their own procedure, saying that they 
had probably better get at those answers so that working plans could be 
made. It was recognized that the interesting discussion, though it had 
many values, was delaying some of their major purposes. 

The teacher gave out some new sets of readers, “Long Ago,” to Group 
II, which now read for research work on some of the questions. Group I 
continued to work with “The Story of America” and with library material. 
The children started perusing this material. Soon they were locating inter- 
esting pictures and paragraphs They insisted on reading paragraphs of 
interest whether they pertained to the questions or not. They were becom- 
ing genuinely confused through the very wealth of material, through the 
many diverse ideas being constantly offered. Again they criticized them- 
selves, making it clear that they were wasting time and “not getting any- 
where.” 


PUPILS SEE NEED FOR ORDER AND SYSTEM 
IN THEIR WORK 

Here again is a situation calling for teacher guidance. The old-fashioned 
“practical” teacher would step in, take comrol and direct the learning activities 
toward the desired end without allowing the children the experience of seeing 
how and why. “Practical” teachers would be disturbed by the foregoing illus- 
tration of confusion among the children, not recognizing that this is an excel- 
lent learning situation. 

The teacher then asked if the children would like to know how to use 
books more efSciently and how to search for information in more business- 
like fashion the way older people do. She mentioned the use of the table 
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of contents and the index. The chadren had had previous experience with 
these devices. 

Here is seen the necessity for several experiences with a given learning out- 
come. The class had had one previous experience in which they had learned 
to use the table of contents, the index, and certain other study aids. These 
skills cannot be developed at once; the understanding accompanying them will 
not be recalled immediately. The mention by the teacher recalled the previous 
experience, and the pupils immediately began to utilize the index. After a few 
real experiences such as this, the understanding and skill involved will function 
automatically. 

The children themselves now began to suggest “topics” under which 
the questions could be grouped, thus making for more systematic search 
for information. Other pupils began grouping the questions almost before 
the list of topics had been settled upon. Topic headings agreed upon were: 
homes, houses, fireplaces, rifles, powder horns, weapons generally, colonial 
life, pioneer life, colonial homes. Others were added later. 

The pupils now began to exclude certain questions from the current 
inquiry so that attention might be focused on those questions immediately 
necessary for starting the project. The food of the colonists, methods of 
barter, farming, and so forth, were reserved for later treatment. Attention 
was focused on the construction of the homes, the fashioning of weapons, 
and the furnishings of the homes. 

The pupils themselves will attempt systematization when working upon prob- 
lems of real interest to them. This is very different from going through exer- 
cises upon outlining or organizing under assignment and apart from any real 
material which needs organizing. 


PRELIMINARY PLANNING EMERGES 

One illustration of the technique worked out by the children is as follows: 

To have furniture and utensils for our house, we must: 

1. Read to find out what kind of furniture and utensils the early settlers used. 

2. Plan the kinds we want in our house. 

3. Make plans and drawings of them. 

4. Make a list of the materials we need. 

5. Collect the materials ourselves, ask the children to contribute, and ask 
the teacher for school supplies. 

6. Make the articles. 

It was soon recognized that the questions could not be answered quickly, 
that material would have to be saved up for some time and made into a 
report which would answer a question or questions. Furthermore, several 
different books would contain material upon one question The children 
themselves suggested writing a question upon a sheet of paper and then 
listing each book and the page numbers where information could be found. 
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The children have here started a procedure which led them, without assistance 
from the teacher, to develop a card file. Cards were made for each of the major 
topics: hooks, dates, publishers, and page numbers being listed. After the 
children had developed this adequately, the teacher typed the cards and placed 
them in a cardboard file. The pupils developed a set of suggestions, which were 
pasted upon the top of the box. 

To Use Reference Card File 

Things to keep in mind when looking up a reference: 

1. Know exactly for what you are looking. 

2. Be sure to get the correct book. 

3. Be sure to get the correct page. 

4. Know where to start reading. (Decide where to start by scanning the 
page to find some word or phrase which has to do with what you are 
trying to find out.) 

5. Know when to stop. (Do not read more than is necessary to answer the 
question.) 

Research work on the questions continued for some time. Notes were 
kept from day to day. The teacher occasionally aided an individual or 
small group which had difficulty with the index, with organizing notes, or 
with other skills. 

From time to time questions were answered either through brief state- 
ments or through more elaborate reports. Many questions began to be 
checked off the list. Plans for action based upon the findings began to 
appear. The reports varied, naturally, in adequacy and in clarity and in 
method of presentation. The class finally, after much discussion of given 
reports as they were made, decided that directions for making reports 
would materially improve the situation. The following set of simple rules 
was evolved by the group. 

When we give our reports we should: 

1 . Have in mind what we are going to say. 

2. Talk plainly. 

3. Keep to the subject. 

4. Show some pictures or other material. 

This illustrated the natuial emergence of a demand for good English, for 
clarity and logic. Experiences such as this will develop far better English, out- 
lining, and methods of presentation than formal methods ever can. 

An outline of the findings about pioneer homes was made on the board. 
This outline will be omitted here to save space. Its nature and comment 
can be inferred directly from the later list of learning activities. The outline 
covered appearance of houses, materials and methods of construction; fire- 
places and cooking methods; cooking utensils and dishes; tables, chairs, 
beds, and other furniture; rugs, samplers, and decorations; lighting, candles, 
and lamps. 
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An interesting problem arose at this point. The boys and girls who were 
looking up information about the muskets and flintlock guns were unable to 
determine from the reading material just how these guns looked and operated. 
They could get no guidance for constructing models. All available books in- 
cluding encyclopedias were consulted, but the children were disappointed and 
confused. The teacher said she would see what she could find for them. The 
method of meeting this difficulty appears a few paragraphs further on. This 
incident illustrates the necessity for aid from the teacher, sometimes from other 
adults, as the unit develops. 

PLANNING FOR SPECIFIC ACTIVITIES 
BEGINS TO APPEAR 

The next day attention focused upon the question: How shall we build 
our colonial home? Much discussion ensued with many references back and 
forth to the reading material and reports. Just how did the pioneers build 
their houses and out of what materials? What changes would we need to 
make in building a smaller model in the classroom? It was decided to make 
a simulated log house which would fit on one side of the classroom. The 
teacher volunteered that she could secure a number of refrigerator packing 
boxes and other similar things if the children thought they could use these. 
She gave the measurements of these boxes. Measurements were then made 
on the floors and walls to see if three or more of these boxes put together 
would make a house of sufficient size. The children then decided to use 
]ust three sides, leaving the fourth side open so that the home activities 
could extend into the room. One of the schoolroom windows was included 
within the limits of the house, thus providing hght. The group decided to 
paint the sides with yellow-brown calcimine to represent logs, the chinking 
to be done in yellow-gray calcimine. Dimensions were easily agreed upon. 
All were eager to get to work with hammers and saws. The boys all started 
without further preliminaries. It was soon apparent that no headway could 
be made in this manner. 

FURTHER SYSTEMATIZING AND DIVISION 
OF LABOR ARE ARRANGED 

As confusion increased one boy called a halt saying, “If we all try to 
work at once and all try to work on putting up the walls, we just get in 
each other’s way. Some of us ought to leave this and go to work on the 
rifles or the chairs or something.” A girl immediately joined in, saying that 
she and her friends would like to make the fireplace and the “things” for 
it. Other similar suggestions were made, resulting in the beginnings of 
division of labor. 

At the close of this period the teacher mentioned that soon we would 
need to decide what furniture and utensils to have and to be planning their 
construction. 
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During the reading period in the afternoon the two more advanced 
groups read a description of muskets and flintlock rifles which the teacher 
had written and mimeographed. This included descriptions of powder horns 
and shot pouches. The teacher had read the available materials and then 
constructed in a suitable vocabulary an essay which the children could read 
and understand, Teachers and pupils in modern school must often manu- 
facture their own subject matter. The slow group does this also. The girls 
were as interested as the boys and made many excellent suggestions. 

The slower reading group had this material read aloud to them by the 
teacher. These children then made a brief cobperative story incorporating 
their own understandings derived from the material This was written on 
the board by the teacher as it was worked out by the pupils and then reread 
by the group. Here we see the reduction of too difficult reading material, 
first to the level of the good readers and then to the level of the slowest in 
the group. The slow group placed copies of their own story in their note- 
books to be used for reference as they too engaged in the construction 
work. 

The following morning more wood for rifles and furniture was brought 
in together with some gourds, a warming pan, and other colonial utensils. 
The teacher had placed in a prominent place a picture of the interior of a 
log cabin so that other suggestions for furniture and decorations could be 
found. The little girl who had brought the warming pan was delighted to 
find a similar warming pan in the picture. All the children were interested 
to know that this object which they held in their hands was actually once a 
part of the furnishings of an early home. 

Suggestions now came thick and fast for things to be made: chairs, 
tables, a bed, quilts, dishes. Suggestions for materials accompanied this 
list, together with discussion of ways and means of securing them. Several 
children volunteered to bring some of the actual utensils from home. 

A number of additions were made to the original list of “Things we want 
to do.” 

The class started with enthusiasm to carry out their own suggestions. This 
necessitated reading, making plans, securing materials, constructing things, 
arrangmg time and tools, and so on. .The class very soon realized, as they 
had when starting the construction of the house itself, that organization 
and system were necessary if things were to be done, if time and energy 
were to be conserved. Omitting the detailed conversation, suffice it to say 
that the group organized itself into a series of committees to carry on 
specific parts of the total project. 

1. Walls for the house 6. Rug 

2. Fireplace 7. Samplers 

3. Tables and chairs 8. Dishes (later table utensils) 

4. Cooking utensils 9. Bed 

5. Quilt 


10. Lamps 
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As the work developed it was found that further reading and research 
was necessary. Each committee then was responsible for both construction 
and research. Reports were made from time to time, so that the entire 
group profited from the specialized reading of the committees. 

Many formal teacheis are afraid that the division of labor in modern unit 
teaching means that the children will not learn the same things, will not “cover” 
the same material. First, let it be said that all children do not and cannot learn 
the same things in the same way from any given body of material. There will 
always be individual differences. Second, all the really necessary and desirable 
learning outcomes will be achieved by all children in terms of their individual 
differences as they work through a senes of units. The teacher is responsible 
for managing the learning activities so that all children have experience with 
all desirable learnings. Third, the group reports mentioned above do bring 
the information at least before the whole group. 

Committees may be formed in any of several ways. In this case pupils 
generally volunteered, some were selected by their mates, and in a few in- 
stances the teacher suggested membership and changes from one committee 
to another. Committee lists and memberships are usually made into a chart 
and placed where all can see. 


The children in group discussion decided that each committee should 
make a plan for work before actually beginning any construction. Children 
now went to work reading, conferring with each other, beginning the 
drawing of models, and drawing or painting pictures from which to work, 
which later would, be presented to their own committee and sometimes to 
the whole group for discussion, suggestion, and final approval. 

Through this reading and conferring many differences of opinion were 
cleared, hazy points clarified, materials reorganized, and working spaces 
arranged or changed as necessary. 

The total unit was now well launched. The planning activities continued 
throughout as construction proceeded. Evaluation began to appear and 
was also constant as individuals and groups analyzed suggestions and work- 
ing plans. Usually several suggestions were offered for the solutipfttPfdi~flie 
little problem, precipitating analysis and judgment. Tb-" developed from a 
cost of materials, the skills necessary, and^^ »«■ °y the teacher or stories 
under discussion. Certain plans had 

, . , , . r. 1 xr jnSrthe research reading or discussion 

before launchmg a final effort. ^lems. Casual pleasure reading and imag- 

The remainder of the log wUJbefting play activities 
tion serving to outline the ga^magmations of the children, the cabin became 
and organized. The follow^”°’® Woods, Boonesborough, or the Northern 

activities engaged M, cabin, however, was Boonesborough. 

formal learnmgs. The {jjg motion picture “Daniel Boone" was current and 
openings in Boonesborough were of particular appeal to 
jig boys accounted for this preference. 

1 Made a time lir®^ pioneers. Developing as a corollary to the interest 
and colored ® playing in the log cabin was the desire of both boys 
Jamestown i^ -^hhough temporarily satisfied with their rifles, 
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was not intended for beauty, but the children greatly enjoyed placing 
a card with the name and date of the event on or by the correct knot.) 

2. Made a map of the United States. The children transferred a map of the 

United States onto kraft paper by using the still film machine. The map 
showed the forty-eight states and the principal rivers. On it, by using 
different colors of calcimine, they showed the locations of the six 
successive frontiers in our country’s settlement. 

Reference map in Adventuring in Young America by McGuire and 
Phillips, page 233. 

3. Constructed a log cabin with necessary accessories for play purposes. 

Built a fireplace of apple boxes, painted to represent stones. Similarly, 
made a chimney over the fireplace. 

Constructed the following pieces of furniture: 

Table. (Made from the top of the refrigerator boxes. It was found that 
colonists used old packing boxes for some of their furniture.) 

A Turn-Up Bed. (Made of branches and laced with brown cord instead 
of the hemp or rawhide ) 

Cradle. 

Chair. 


Made the following articles that were usually found on or hanging by a 
pioneer’s fireside: 

a. Crane. h. Wooden bowl. 

b. Rifle. I. Wooden spoon. 

c. Powder horn. ;. Wooden griddle shovel. 

d. Shot pouch k. Gourd dipper. 

e. Bullet mould. 1. Gourd ladle. 

f. Candlestick. m. Warming pan. 

g. Betty lamp. n. Broom (of branches). 

o. Mortar and Pestle — short log was partially hollowed out. A 
child brought in an oblong stone for the pestle. 

p. Tinder box. 

q. Dutch Oven. (An apple box was used as the basis for construc- 
tion.) 

r. Hour Glass. 


i, V. Griddle. We started to make our pans by covering metal pans 
“ "'tlips of newspaper and paste. This was easy to do but it 
The class starteawiii*';^ut on the legs and the handles, 
necessitated reading, mala^g'^^Bd a large book with brown paper, labeled it 
arranging time and tools, andsoSifi^® fireplace. They brought in quills for 
had when sorting d,e 

and system were necessary if thmgs wereATfay the rivers and because of 
were to be conserved. Omitting the detailed rheumatism. Deer antlers 
that the group organized itself into a series ot’I and hold the rifle.) 


specific parts of the total project. 

1 . Walls for the house 

2. Fireplace 

3. Tables and chairs 

4. Cooking utensils 

5. Quilt 


^ cher had requisitioned 
hollowed them out 

6. Rug K block home. Her 

7. Sa.mplers %|id. She scraped out 

8. Dishes (later,^ 

9. Bed jbe floor of the 

10. Lamps 
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Made a small quilt. The girls had fun looking up and bringing in old 
quilt patterns. Our room mother, whose little girl was one of the quilt 
committee, was very fond of quilts and brought a lovely one to school 
to show the childien, and told them something of the work entailed in 
making a beautiful quilt. 

Worked on a hooked rug. The teacher had started one and so brought it to 
school for the children to see. Some of the girls experimented in working 
on it. 

Made several samplers, to put in the house, conceiving own designs. The 
girls did not have time to actually make the samplers, but the designs 
for them were made on manila paper and colored with crayola. 

Made flintlock rifles, powder horns, and shot pouches. The rifles were 
made of long pieces of wood. Molding was used for ramiods. One 
boy’s father cut metal strip for the boys to nail on to represent the 
hammer. The teacher bought a sack of horns from a packing house. 
They were scraped and sanded and completed with pieces of soft wood 
and string. The pouches were made of burlap. 

4. Children brought to school articles associated with early American life. 

Brought in skins and traps. (A friend of one of the boys allowed him to 

bring to school skins of a bob cat, a raccoon and a rabbit. These skins 
were hung on the walls of our house “to keep out the cold drafts.” 
The boys were much interested in the traps that were brought with the 
skins. They all had license numbers on them.) 

Brought in exhibits of articles used in colonial and pioneer times. Quilt, 
sampler, warming pan and spice grainer were among the best. 

5. Learned songs of colonial days. (List in Master Unit.) 

6. Learned dances of the pioneers. 

Pop Goes the Weasel 
John Brown 
Uncle Steve’s Quadrille 
Sicilian Circle 
The Minuet 

Dances were learned during physical education periods. Needless to 
say the pioneer clothes were not worn during the Minuet. This stately 
dance served to emphasize the difference in the people living in different 
localities in our country at the same time. 

7. Relived phases of colonial and pioneer life in a log cabin. Material for the 

playtime was gathered in various ways. Some of it developed from a 
desire to play certain stories read to the class by the teacher or stories 
read in reading groups. 

Some of it was suggested from the research reading or discussion 
in connection with definite problems. Casual pleasure reading and imag- 
ination supplied many interesting play activities. 

With help of the lively imaginations of the children, the cabin became 
a part of Plymouth, Penn’s Woods, Boonesborough, or the Northern 
Woodlands 

The favoiite location for the cabm, however, was Boonesborough. 
Possibly the fact that the motion picture “Daniel Boone” was current and 
the story of happenmgs in Boonesborough were of particular appeal to 
adventure-loving boys accounted for this preference. 

8. Made clothing of the pioneers. Developing as a corollary to the interest 

m furnishing and playing in the log cabin was the desire of both boys 
and girls to dress up. Although temporarily satisfied with their rifles, 
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shot pouches and powder horns, the boys soon were beginning to wonder 
what they could add to their costume to make it more complete. 

Some of the girls wondered if they could bring long dresses from 
home to wear. The teacher asked if they would like to make clothes to 
wear in the log cabin. Of course the answer was an enthusiastic “yes.” 
Pictures from the visual education department were studied and books 
were conned. Such a variety of types and styles of clothing were worn 
in early America! 

The children had to decide whether they would be New Englanders 
in doublets and breeches, Virginians in silk, satin, and laces, or frontiers- 
men m skins and homespun. To the boys, Daniel Boone was a “real 
fellow” and they aspired to wear the deerskin shirts and coonskin hats 
as he did. 

The girls agreed to make sunbonnets and scarfs that were part of 
the apparel of the women of the frontier. More research reading was 
done first, illustrations drawn, and patterns made. 

The boys made the following articles of clothing: “deerskin shirts,” 
belts and “coonskin caps.” (Burlap sacks were used.) 

The girls made, sunbonnets and scarfs. Some of the girls supplied 
their own material. Others used unbleached muslin. Many brought full 
skirts from home to complete their costume. 

9. Made a spinning wheel for play purposes. This activity was not foreseen by 
the teacher. However, one morning a boy arrived in school with an 
old bicycle wheel and stated that he was going to get “Bert" to help him 
make a spinning wheel for the cabin. The teacher had difBculty in imag- 
ining what the outcome would be. However, with the aid of books on 
clothing from our school library, the boys worked with enthusiasm and 
determination. They succeeded in making a rather respectable spinning 
wheel and in explaining how to use it to the class. Although it didn’t 
work very well in really spinning yarn, it was clear that the principle of 
its use was understood by the constructors. The girls enjoyed using it 
during play time. 

10. Made imitation horn-hooks. 

11. Tanned a rabbit skm. (Directions Bonser and Mossman.) 

12. Washed, carded, spun, and wove wool. The art supervisor brought some 

raw wool to our room, showed the children how to wash it, card it and 
spin It. She left with them raw wool, carders, a spindle and a colonial 
box loom. During work period and at play time the children experimented 
with some of the processes. 

13. Made candles. Candle making was shared by all. Some made the candles, 

using a candle mold, which was an exact reproduction of the colonial 
type secured from the art department. Others dipped theirs. Two of the 
boys had made a candle rack of branches on which the dipped candles 
were hung. The story from Candlelight Tales by Margaret Phelan was 
enjoyed at this time. 

14. Made soap. Recipe was secured from Teachers’ Guide to Child Develop- 

ment — Intermediate Grades, p. 170. 

15. Gave oral reports to solve class and committee problems and contributed 

findings and ideas to the class enterprise. 

16. Painted pictures of early settlers engaged in home activities or depicting 

an episode in an early settler’s life. 

17. Wrote stories of people of the early settlements, their activities and their 

homes in which individual children were particularly interested. 
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18. Made a book with a child-designed cover to compile the stories, reports, 

and poems written by the group members during the study. 

19. Prepared a short program for the parents to be given on the day of Open 

House. It was decided to serve “tea” to the parents and to divide the 
class into committees to guide the visitors and explain everything they 
wished to know. 

It was necessary to refer back to our questions and reorganize our 
learnings so that we might most effectrvely present the most important 
things we had learned about early settlers and living in early settle- 
ments. See chart “Outline of Oirr Study.” 

The children decided upon general topics about which our questions 
asked. These were wrrtten on the board, and suggestions were made for 
the rearrangement of their order. Important sub-toprcs were hsted under 
each topic. Each child volunteered to prepare a report on one of the 
sub-topics so that the class might review their learnings. After the re- 
ports each committee felt quite prepared to explain to the visitors what 
they wished to know. The Outline was as follows: 

Outline of Our Study 

I. Where the Early Settlers Lived 

A. The Virginia Settlement 

B. The Plymouth Settlement 

C. The Massachusetts Bay and Connecticut Settlements 

D. The New York Settlement 

E. The Caroline and Maryland Settlement 

F. The Pennsylvania Settlement 

G. The Georgia Settlement 

H. The Kentucky Settlement 

II. flow the Early Settlers Lived 

A. Homes 

1. Location 

a. Clearing of the ground 

2. Size 

3. Furnishings 

4. Fireplace 

5. Dishes and utensils 

6. Heat and light 

B. Clothing 

1. Material 

a. Skins 

b. Textiles 

2. Style 

C. Food 

1. Kinds 

a. Animals 

b. Fish 

c. Plants 

2. Preparation 
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D. Industries 

E. Travel and communication 

F. Churches 

G. Schools 

H. Amusements 

I. Government 

III. Indian Neighbors 

A. Indian Friends 

B. Indian Enemies 

IV. Leaders in the Early Settlements 

The day of Open House the committees stationed themselves in places 
convenient to explain the making of the articles in our room and seemed 
to have a glorious time expounding their knowledge. 

20. Prepared and gave a “frontier tea” in our log cabin for the parents on 

the afternoon of Open House. The foods served were typical of colonial 
days: 

Raspberry Shrub, a punch made of raspberry juice. 

Johnnycake, cut in small squares and served with butter and a single 
preserved strawberry on each. 

Maple sugar. 

Nuts 

Parched corn. 

These dishes used in serving were collected and checked for authenticity. 
The hosts and hostesses dressed in their costumes. 

21. Enjoyed looking at real or copies of articles from colonial homes as: hand- 

woven textiles, pewter dishes, a quilt and quilt patterns, a spice grinder, 
a sampler, a warming pan. 

22. A girl brought a hand-woven bed cover which had been made by her 

great grandmother, who was a “covered wagon baby.” Another girl 
brought a warming pan and a bellows which her mother uses to decorate 
her fireside. The teacher brought a Paul Revere handmade pewter bowl. 
(All enjoyed seeing on the box, “Handicraft by Revere, Revere Copper 
and Brass, Incorporated, Founded by Paul Revere m 1801.”) A quilt 
and a collection of patterns was loaned by a mother for a few days. A 
teacher in the school delighted the children by showing her sampler 
to them. 

23. Two of the children brought daguerreotypes and tin-types and displayed 

much pride in their ancestry 

24. Enjoyed some illustrations of: different types of colonial homes, different 

types of colonial furmture, and aspects of colonial life. See Master 
Unit, pp. 33-37. 

25. Read stories telling about homes and furniture, occupations and amuse- 

ments of the people, and leaders and heroes of the early days. See 
Master Unit, pp. 41-45 for further ideas. 

26. Enjoyed music of the colonial and pioneer periods See Master Unit, p. 37. 

Also: No. 7117 “Spinning Chorus” from The Flying Dutchman. 

27. Listened to Standard School Broadcast of Pioneer Music. 

28. Enjoyed single pictures with art value: 

Boughton; Pilgrim Going to Church 
Marr, Carl. Gossip 
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Jacque, Charles: The Lost Sheep 
Mauve, Anton: Landscape with Sheep 
Millet: Girl Churning 
Mosler: Birth of the Flag 
Mosler; Ring, Ring for Liberty 

29. Examined exhibits on hides and leather, wool and vegetable dyes. (See 

Master Unit, p. 36). 

30. Enjoyed stories read by the teacher. 

31. Examined a copy of the Declaration of Independence, and pictures of 

national heroes. 

32. Read stories silently for pleasure dealing particularly with colonists and 

pioneers and with related subjects as Indians and animals. 

Outcomes: (On a 5B Level) 

A. Understandings that: 

1. The nation, the advantages of which we enjoy, was started by people 
who struggled with wilderness and built self-supporting demociatic 
communities across the continent. 

2. The red man’s continent was one of vast forests, wide plains, deserts 
and mountains — ^full of resources that had not been utilized by the 
Indians. 

3. White men came to explore and settle the continent for such purposes 
as: to spread religious teaching, to attain riches through the discovery 
of precious metals; trade with the Indians or acquisition of unclaimed 
land; to establish homes in a land where the type of worship was not 
dictated; to escape from besetting problems in their old home and to 
build a new life; and to satisfy love of adventure and tree life — in 
short to obtain health, happiness and good fortune. 

4. Topography, climate, native animals and vegetation, attitude of the 
Indians toward the settlers, the character of the people and the purpose 
of its settlement affected the manner of living and the success of the 
various pioneer communities. 

5. The howling wilderness of the continent was fraught with many and 
difficult problems which the pioneer had to solve largely through his 
own resourcefulness and courage. 

6. The early colonizers brought to America the English language and 
laws, European traditions and religion and a knowledge of how to 
utilize the natural lesources to live in a more “civilized” or advanced 
way than the Indians. 

7. The Indians were gradually driven back and overwhelmed by the 
white man. 

8. That such qualities as courage, self-reliance, imagination and willing- 
ness to work steadily and hard characterize the pioneer. 

9. The explorers, hunters, trappers and traders preceded the settlers into 
tlie wilderness. 

From 1607 to 1890 the ways of living were much the same in every 
new settlement — simple, rough, and generally dangerous. The ways of 
living m New England between 1620 and 1700 were similar to the 
ways in Pennsylvania between 1720 and 1850 and to those in the 
northern woodlands as late as 1890. The frontier gradually moved 
west. Log cabins were first located at Jamestown — then Plymouth 
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While they were being replaced by better, larger frame buildings, 
migrators were building them farther out in the wilderness. 

10. Pioneers always looked for rivers and valleys to give them the easiest 
way of traveling. Trading posts and forts, which grew into cities, were 
located along or at the fork of waterways. 

1 1 . While the pioneers did not settle this country with the determination 
to found a nation apart from the mother country, later events caused 
the colonies to go into war in order to gain independence and carve 
out their own governmental destiny. 

12. The pioneers set up as a guiding governmental principle ideals of 
good democratic living. They are expressed in the Preamble to the 
Constitution. 

13. The fundamental needs of aU people are food, clothing and shelter. 

B. Appreciations of: 

1 . Colonial and pioneer life as an example of adaptation of life to physi- 
cal and social conditions. 

2. The high ideals that guided the colomsts in forming a new government. 

3. The sterling qualities of the pioneer — ^his courage, hardy endurance, 
resourcefulness and service. 

4. The influence of the pioneer on our present ways of living. 

5. The quaintness and charm of such colonial heirlooms as daguerreo- 
types, tin types, samplers, quilts, utensils, rugs, furniture, dishes, and 
so on. 

6. The comforts and conveniences of today as compared with those of 
the pioneer. 

7. Beautiful pictures, depicting colonial and pioneer life 

8. The necessity of using wisely the vast resources of our country. 

C. Attitudes: 

1. The pleasure and satisfaction derived from contributing to a social 
enterprise. The “satisfyingness” of tolerance, consideration, cobpera- 
tion and helpfulness toward fellow workers. (If dramatic play is to 
be satisfying these attitudes have to be established.) 

2. Sincerity in forming good work, health reading and language habits. 

3. Tenaciousness in utilizing a variety of materials m studying a problem. 

4. Openmindedness in verifying opinions or statements. 

D. Specific Facts * and Skills: 

1. Learned names, location and significant characteristics of early set- 
tlements. 

Most of the children, through discussion, research work 
and continual contact with the time line had firmly fixed 
in their minds such subject matter as that shown in 
the table on p. 476. 

* An interesting and significant incident took place as the children planned the 
exhibit for parents. One child said, “You know how parents arel They will surely ask 
us if we learned any facts' We better have some ready!” Whereupon a committee 
went over the unit and picked out the important dates and names. The children had 
had five years of modern mstruction and were used to taking facts for granted while 
’•oncentrating on the functional outcomes. 
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2. Learned much information concerning the life and problems of early 
settlers in answer to proposed questions. 

3. Learned processes involved in cloth-making, soap-making, candle- 
making, skin-tanning, food-preservation, sugar-making, wood carving, 
quilt and rug making. 

4. Practiced using reference material: books, maps, and encyclopedia 
Used indices, tables of contents, card files, and dictionaries. 

5. Practiced making oral reports, extemporaneous and prepared. 

6. Practiced evaluating materials and in making and taking constructive 
criticisms. 

7. Practiced English composition — improvement in punctuation, margin, 
indentations, and use of capitals. 

8. Practiced correct forms in letter writing. 

9. Practiced using tools for construction. 

10. Practiced washing, carding, spinning, and weaving wool. 

11. Used wall maps and made our maps. 

12. Practiced using crayolas, water colors, and calcimine in expression 
of ideas. 

13. Learned to spell words needed in written reports. 

14. Practiced to improve definite handwriting skills. 

15. Practiced measuring yards, feet, and inches; figuring cups, pints, 
quarts, and gallons; and computing. 

16. Computed arithmetically the number of years between “then and 
now,” in connection with important happenings, the ages of leaders 
at the time of many events such as the age of Daniel Boone when he 
killed his first bear. 

17. Learned songs of colonial and pioneer life (See Master Unit, p. 33). 

18. In addition the following songs were enjoyed: 

Billy Boy — Music Hour IV, page 112 
The Frontiers — Music Hour IV, page 104. 

Turkey in the Straw — Music Hour IV, page 137. 

Pop Goes the Weasel — Music Hour IV, page 147. 

Daniel Boone — Folk and Art, page 19. 

Pioneer — Intermediate Music, page 104. 

Oh, Susanna — Music Hour II, page 94. 

19. Learned colonial and pioneer dances. 

70 Increased skill in: 

I. Reading. 

A. For information 

1. Using reference books efficiently. 

a. Usmg a table of contents and index. 

b. Skimming — ^learning to read just that part of the 
page, chapter or book which answers the question. 

2. Organizing material read. 

B. For pleasure 

1. Choosing from available selection and reading a variety 
of materials such as stories, poetry, travel, science, bi- 
ography, and history. 

C. With an enlarged vocabulary 
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II. Carrying on a discussion. 

A. Making thoughtful contributions. 

B. Listening courteously. 

C. Evaluating tlie information given. 

D. Drawing conclusions. 

III. Planning and attacking new problems. 

IV. Self-expression through language, music, bodily rhythm, and 
manual activities. 

V. Spelling words needed in written work. 

VI. Solving aiithmetical problems that arise, and computing with 
measurement and figures. 

VII. Using a variety of materials in solving a problem as, maps, 
globes, dictionary, books, visual aids, and museum pieces. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

The foregoing account may be discussed at any length depending upon ques- 
tions raised by students. 

A collection of unit plans and logs should be available for distribution to the 
class for analysis. 
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Providing Opportunity for 
Creative Expression 


A VISITOR to the Vienna School of Arts and Crafts, exclaiming over the 
beautiful creative work of the pupils, asked the Director, Cizek, “How do 
you do it?” The Director replied, “I don’t do it. I take off the lid; the other 
art masters clap it on — that is the only difference.” Contrary to common 
opinion, original, creative expression is a normal human reaction which 
wells up and emerges under favorable conditions. Among the most impor- 
tant conditions are opportunity, freedom, permissiveness, resulting from 
removal of restraint and imposition. Taking off the lid is not synonymous 
witli unbridled freedom, as previous chapters have made clear. Other im- 
portant factors are also involved, as we shall see. 

Section J 

EXPLANATIONS AND DEFINITIONS 

What is creative expression? Creativity means the production of some- 
thing new, unique, origmal, not-before-existent. This is the original and 
root meaning of the word, a meaning which has been accepted for cen- 
turies. A second definition appeared about 1925 which holds that all 
learning is creative. When a child learns that two and two make four, that 
fire will burn him, that ice is slippery, or that doing as he is told will please 
adults, he has indulged in a creative process. The general argument is that 
the idea acquired by the learner could never have been acquired by anyone 
else; hence it is created. It exists in the learner’s experience de novo, new, 
original, created by him. Thousands of teachers have accepted this doctrine 
Without question. Others have rejected it, likewise without analysis and 
study. Protagonists of this view state that the older definition is a socio- 
anthropological interpretation; that theirs is an individual or psychological 
interpretation and entitled to equal standing. 

An introductory volume on principles of teaching cannot digress too far 
into philosophic and other backgrounds which should be familiar from 
other sources. Quibbling over ultra-precise definitions can also be a waste 
of time. It is, however, significant that practically every chapter or book m 
print which deals with creative learning fails to distinguish sharply and 
480 
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consistently between the meanings. Confusion in teaching practice is con- 
siderable. A brief summary of arguments, concepts, and definitions will 
therefore be presented.^ 

First, the definition of creativity as the production of something new, 
original, not-before-existent, has been the accepted definition for centuries 
by both lay citizen and technician. Definitions do, however, get out-of- 
date; they may be changed by usage. We shall have to look further to see 
that the original definition is still good. A scrutiny of usage over a period of 
many centuries shows, second, no significant change. Third, the second 
definition, which holds that all learning is creative, seems to indicate the 
processes of discovery rather than those of creation, as will be explained 
later. Fourth, many of the things “created” under the second definition are 
themselves the products of many individual creative contributions over a 
period of centuries. No one person could have created them in the first 
place. The number system, the alphabet, many conventions of language 
and of social intercourse, and many mechanisms of law and of government 
are excellent illustrations of complex social institutions built up over a 
period of centuries.® The second definition states that if a small child ac- 
quires an understanding of the number system and how to manipulate it, 
the learning is creative; the child has “created” the number system. It is 
pure quibble to say that he has created his number system, not the number 
system. The number system is an intricate, difiicult, complex system which 
was created in the first place only through the cumulative efforts of many 
bright adults A child cannot possibly create it, but he can discover it. Fifth, 
it is overlooked by practically all writers on the subject that the circum- 
stances in which a child’s act of “creation” takes place are fundamentally 
different from that in which the original act took place. The child who 
discovers (creates) the number system or any other important learning 
is surrounded by an environment which constantly forces this system upon 
his attention. Not only that; the number system is forced upon him in 
mature form and not as it was when first understood by the original indi- 
vidual who set up a part of it. The child is surrounded by a world of 
counting and numbering. The nursery introduces him to the adventures of 
the three little pigs, the three little kittens, the three bears, to his five 
“piggy” toes and the ten little Indians. The child cannot look at pictures, 
billboards, or movies, nor can he win radio prizes without constant contact 
with a systematically going concern — ^the number system. His parents and 
other adults use the words and processes of this system. 

Not so the person into whose consciousness came for the first time the 

W. H. Barton, “Is All Learning Creative?” Childhood Education, Vol. 19 (Febru- 
ary, 1943), pp, 245-257. Contains more detail on these arguments. 

2 C H. Judd, The Psychology of Social Institutions (New York, Macmillan, 1926). 
The authoritative volume on the creation of social mstitutions, mechanisms, and con- 
ventions. Excellent background reading for advanced students. 
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first minute awareness of the number system. Those into whose conscious- 
ness came for the first time various afiditions to the number system were 
in no such • situation as the modem learner. Those earlier individuals 
volved, originated, devised, invented, called mto being, produced, 
achieved, created the number system as we use it, not merely in their con- 
sciousness for the first time but for the first time anywhere. It may be said 
that the natural universe forced the number system upon them, at least, 
upon those intelligent enough to see it. That is, the number system was 
discovered. Bringing such discoveries to society for the first time has been 
universally accepted as creative. The circumstances in which this first and 
original devising or creation took place are in no way similar to that in 
which later learners “created” their knowledge. 

The second meaning for creativity appears almost but not quite exclu- 
sively in educational literature published in the United States. It is not 
universal there, since many refuse to accept it. This meaning appears in 
some of our philosophic and psychological literature, but with far less 
acceptance there than in the educational writing It is perhaps significant 
that books in anthropology usually have an entire chapter devoted to prob- 
lems of discovery and of creation. Anthropologists unanimously use the 
original definition. 

Ctxative as used in this chapter means the production of something 
new, original, qnd unique. 

Discovery, as distinguished from creation, is fundamentaliy important 
in .learning. Analysis and discussion of the second definition, however, 
serve a useful purpose, similar to that served by the conception of the 
school as “child-centered.” No one, not even the authors of the celebrated 
book on the topic, believed that the school could or should be child-cen- 
tered. The term and emphasis called attention to and aided in correcting a 
serious bias in the traditional school, namely, the excessive and detrimental 
“centering” upon adult-selected learning materials and aims. 

The emphasis upon all learning as creative has called attention to an- 
other bias, namely, imposition of the materials upon the learner. Believers 
in the second definition are performing a service in calling attention to the 
fact that individuals learn things each m his own individual way. The indi- 
vidual does and should make an individual contribution when he learns, 
an individual contribution to what is learned. To caU this creative, how- 
ever, is to overlook the processes of discovery, learning should never be 
the blind acceptance of imposed understandings, attitudes, or skills. Valid 
research shows that even in the acquisition of more or less fixed skills 
through functional practice, the methods and insight which the individual 
contributes are important in producing learning. But note that it is a 
socially recognized skill that is being acquired. The acquisition of ancient 
routines and skills and of socially approved understandings and attitudes 
cannot.be called truly creative. The processes of discovery — but discovery 
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with full place for individual methods, questions, suggestions, and even 
modifications — seem to account fully for the matter. Mearns, one of the 
acknowledged leaders of creative education, uses the term creative less and 
less because of the curious interpretations placed upon it. He substitutes 
the term individual contribution.^ His view preserves everything of value 
in the individuality and uniqueness of one’s learning but at the same time 
avoids confusion with the original meanmg of creative. Recent discussions, 
particularly by psychologists, are tending toward a balance: adherence to 
the original and true meaning of creativity, but with recognition of the 
individual’s contribution to any given learning process or product. 

If we set out to develop creative, independent individuals we must 
inevitably introduce them to, among other things, the world of nature and 
of men. The history of mankind and of his institutions will be studied ^ The 
learner will read the long anthropological, biological, and sociological 
record. He will see the impersonal inevitability of human institutions and 
systems; he will recognize their use and value These things will come to 
him neither as things to be imposed upon him, nor as things which he may 
accept, reject, “create,” as he pleases. The introduction to the world and to 
human culture, properly done, will neither stifle thought and critical analy- 
sis, nor indoctrinate, nor yet make for anarchic individualism. The learner 
at all levels in good learning situations, in or out of school, will discover 
facts, standards, rules, social conventions, social inventions, personality 
traits, relationships, and processes without number. He does not create 
them, but he will discover how to create others, or how to improve crea- 
tively those existing. Children and adults discover untold amounts of 
knowledge which they did not and could not create. In other words, the 
modern school is designed to introduce the learner to the world and to 
culture in such a way that he discovers this world and does not have it 
thrust upon him unready and unwilling. Hopkins says,® “No individual 
should be ‘pushed out’ into the culture faster than he can differentiate 
creative behaviors which will ensure a creative remaking of the self and 
personality.” The individual discovers not only the organized society in 
which he lives but discovers how it evolved. He discovers, even more im- 
portant, how each succeeding generation improved both the social struc- 
ture and understanding of the physical world. He discovers finally the 
methods by which he may continue the creative process. 

3 Hughes Mearns, “Some Notes on the Individual Contribution,” Educational 
Method, Vol. 17 (January, 1938), pp. 166-169. 

^W. H. Burton, Introduction to Education (New York, Appleton, 1934), pp. 22- 
30; 60-65; 82-93; particularly 33-36 contain brief compact summaries of this geneial 
principle of education. 

® L. T. Hopkins, Interaction (Boston, Heath, 1941), p. 235, Hopkins uses “creative” 
in this sentence under the second definition, however, this word could he dispensed 
with without detracting from his excellent discussion. The individual’s contribution is 
prominent but the culture materials are recognized as independent. 
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Ironically enough, enthusiasts who hold that pupils create every time 
they learn anything, have created a theory, a better statement of which 
they might have discovered by searching the history of education. Writers 
on teaching have for a long time discussed methods of discovery which do 
not differ from tlie so-called “creative” methods except that they are not 
called creative Herbart,® in the early nineteenth century, advocated meth- 
ods, later sadly formalized by his followers, which are completely modern 
in the advocacy of discovery in contrast to imposition and memorization. 

Working on these lines with the guidance of her teacher [the child] will be 
able gradually to make the whole multiplication table for herself. Anyone who 
has taught arithmetic thus, knows the joyfully active interest which can be 
aroused even in a child naturally disinclined to it, how ready she is to apply 
what she knows, to set problems to the teacher, and finally to discover rules 
for herself.’' 

Even though subject matter seems to be the center, this paragraph is 
quite acceptable to moderns. A paragraph from Dickens in an earlier 
chapter made the same point but through clever satire. The presentation 
throughout this volume supports this general view of learning. 

Traditional neglect of creative expression and of discovery. The an- 
nounced purpose of the formal school has been for several centuries, “the 
preservation and passing on of the cultural heritage.” Widely accepted as 
it is, this is nevertheless an unfortunate aim if accepted without qualifica- 
tion. Such acceptance has resulted in much undesirable practice, in many 
literate but unintelligent adults The school has been too much concerned 
with preserving culture, too little with contributing to it. Emphasis has been 
upon a static, fixed culture, rather than upon a dynamic, growing culture. 
The aim has been to inculcate the culture, rather than to develop contribu- 
tors to the culture. There has been much of acquisition, impression, and 
intake, less of expressing, producing, and outpomring; much drilling in, 
little leading out. Methods have been those of teacher-dominated assign- 
ments and drill, in contrast to participatory planning, deciding, and de- 

® It IS not the purpose of this introductory volume pedantically to impose remote 
primary sources upon beginning students. Instructors and advanced students of method 
may be interested, however, m the following references which are far too little known 
by some of the American writers on teaching: 

J F. Herbart, Allgemeine PMagogik aus dem Zweek der Eiziehung Abgeleitet 
(Gottingen, J. F. Rower, 1806). 

Wilhelm Rein, PMagogik in Systematischer Darstellmg (Langensalza, Herman 
Beyer und SBhne, 1902), I, pp. 67 if.; H, pp. 186 ff, and elsewhere. 

, Das Erste Schuljahr (Leipzig: H. Bredt), pp. 150-158 and elsewhere. 

, EncyklopMisches Handbuch der Pddagogik (Langensalza, H. Beyer und 

Sohne, 1895), I, pp. 594-596. 

Theodor Wiget, Die Formalen Stufen des Unterrichts. Bine EinfUhrung in die 
Schriften Zillers, Fifth edition, 1895. 42 ff. 

Tuiskon Ziller, Allgemeine PMagogik (Leipzig, H. Matthes, 1892), pp. 257-296. 

■' Henry M. and Emmie Felkin, An Introduction to Herbart's Science and Practice 
of Education (Boston, Heath, 1900), pp. 92-93. 
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veloping. The traditional school not only neglected creative expression; it 
very often actively repressed it. Only a few great teachers stimulated crea- 
tivity here and there in high school and college. All this is natural in an 
exploitive and acquisitive society. The changing emphasis which is emerg- 
ing in the modern school is a part of the emerging social theory and order. 

“passing on the culture” is itself, incidentally, a misleading statement. 
Passing on the total culture with its contradictions and struggles might 
actually serve educational purposes. At present only those segments of the 
culture are passed on to youlh which those who rule the state or church 
wish passed on. 

Modern emphasis upon creative expression. Emphasis upon original- 
ity and creativity has been honored for long on the level of research and 
technical education. The modern school is extending this emphasis upon 
and opportunity for creative expression to general education from kinder- 
garten through college. The development of personality is desirable in and 
for itself. Meanings, attitudes, and appreciations are distinctly enhanced 
through efforts at creative expression. Creative self-expression is a normal 
characteristic of desirable living. The person whose response is original, 
inventive, and atypical is extremely important socially Progress takes 
place through constructive variations from the accepted and the routine. 

Provision for creative expression of many kinds and for all types of 
children is one of the finest contributions of the modern school The theo- 
retical discussions began appearing many decades ago; practical efforts 
became prominent from approximately 1917-25. Publication of articles on 
the topic reached a peak in 1931. Steady, continuing interest since then 
has been marked by attention to the psychological background and to 
research into favoring conditions as well as to descriptions of product. 

A tradition of originality, of inventiveness, of creativity in the school 
can be developed in place of the present dominance of passivity, acquies- 
cence, and acceptance. Great benefits would accrue not only to the school 
and to the individual but to society and to civilization. 

The current emphasis upon creativity is a modem revival. The prin- 
ciple, however, is ancient. Florence, Italy, during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries had a pervasive tradition of creativity, and produced artists 
out of proportion to ordinary expectancy. This is illustrated by the story 
that when one of Giotto’s pictures was completed and to be hung in St. 
Mark’s the town closed down for a holiday. The picture was escorted from 
the studio to the church by the populace with flowers, garlands, and songs. 
History has recorded other examples similar to that of Florence. One of 
the essentials for creative production is an environment which expects and 
encourages it. Creative artists do in many instances, however, persist in 
unfavorable situations. 

The great upsurge of creative thought in Greece following the Pelopon- 
nesian war, the vivid and dynamic life of the Elizabethan era toward the 
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end of the sixteenth century, are further illustrations. The remarkable rise 
of mechanical inventiveness in the United States which accompanied the 
development of the nation during the Westward Movement is another 
instance. Each of these periods, it should be noted, were periods in which 
previous values, standards, and processes were changing. The current 
emphasis on creative education is no accident. 

Who Is capable of creative expression? Practically everyone is able to 
create. The lay citizen and inniunerable traditional teachers think of crea- 
tive expression only in terms of special talent or genius. The individual of 
special talent is rare; he begins production early as a rule, with training 
secondary at first; his productions are easily and immediately recognized as 
possessing high merit. Thinking of creative ability only in terms of special 
talent emphasizes its rarity. Special talent is regarded as inherited; its 
processes are hidden and mysterious. Ordinary pupils, it is thought, will 
not have it and ordinary teachers could not unprove it if it did appear. The 
school can give only genius an opportunity to flower and to reveal itself 
Naive acceptance of common sense has again misled the citizen and 
teacher. Critical scrutiny of common-sense experience reveals a different 
picture. The ordinary child and the average citizen who clearly do not 
possess special talent are nevertheless continuously original and creative 
in little ways in everyday affairs Adaptations of tools and machinery, 
ingenious repairs and temporary makeshifts, homely labor-saving devices, 
special adaptations of materials, quick repartee and keen argument, and 
clear discriminating judgment in confused situations are all partly original 
and creative. They are clearly akin to the behaviors of special talent; the 
difference is in degree. The observer who is blinded by his conception of 
creativity as special talent dismisses the everyday lower-level instances 
with such comment as, “clever,” “not bad,” “mother wit,” “the boy has 
a head on him,” “he has gumption, hasn’t he?” “old trigger brain,” and 
many others. The creativity of the ordinary illustrations is obscured; but 
these are all cases of acumen, sagacity, penetrating insight, perspicacity, 
all of which involve departure from the accepted, the known, the routine. 

This is true also when we turn to fields long associated with creativity — 
the graphic and plastic arts, prose and poetry writing, dramatization, 
rhythm and the dance. Genuinely creative products are secured from any 
and all kinds of children in the modern school. Many underprivileged 
children, living under most unfavorable conditions and coming from the 
poorest social levels, will produce acceptable results when placed in favor- 
able learning situations. The Russian schools, after the revolution and 
prior to the shift to ruthless indoctrination, produced astonishing creative 
work both with adults who had been illiterate all their lives and with chil- 
dren from families with no background of education. The modem school 
in the United States has long since demonstrated that average children in 
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good learning environment engage in creative activity as naturally as in 
spelling and arithmetic. Whole volumes of illustrations and scores of de- 
scriptive articles are immediately available. The creative productions of 
the ordinary individual will take no prizes and will be placed in no mu- 
seums, but they do contribute measurably to the growth and development 
of the individual himself. 

An error opposite to that of emphasizing genius, rarity, and inherent 
ability is to forget all standards and regard as creative anything whatever 
produced by a child. This is a natural outgrowth of the second definition of 
creativity. Any messing of colors on paper or “any flubdub in written com- 
position can pass as creative self-expression.” Caution is necessary, how- 
ever. Children’s representations of their own ideas in primary grades will 
not meet and must not be judged by adult standards. The children can not 
only explain what they are doing and why, but other children are often able 
to recognize what their classmates are symbolizing even though the adult 
cannot. Form, detail, technique, and skill come with maturity and experi- 
ence. Form and desirable standards are differentiated out of continuous 
experience under sympathetic guidance. All this has been made clear many 
times in preceding chapters. 

Modern psychology believes that all or nearly all children can develop 
recognizable levels of creative expression. Mearns believes that all could, 
if we but knew how to reach those who now do not respond. Research has 
shown, for instance, that all individuals can be taught to draw acceptably 
if reputable training begins early enough. School guidance of creative 
expression is as essential as is its guidance of how to spell, how to compute, 
and how to solve problems. 

Guidance of creative expression handicapped by lack of knowledge. 

The literature of creative education until quite recently could be said to 
belong to the “Eureka” school of interpretation! Archimedes, leaping from 
the bathtub shouting, “Eureka,” has made that creative moment forever 
historic. This famous story, however, focuses on the outward manifestation 
and upon a striking, non-fundamental aspect of the creative act. Not a 
single clue to the process is given. The story, furthermore, is misleading in 
that it gives spurious corroboration to tlie common misconception that 
creation is a momentary flash, a brilliant and sudden solution. Such climac- 
tic moments are a part of the creative process, as we shall see, but are far 
from being the whole of it. So also with many descriptions of creativity in 
school. Eureka! Look what my children have written! Look at their beau- 
tiful pictures! Behold the clay modeling, the interpretive dancing, the 
original dramatization! But when we ask, how did the children do tliis? 
how were you able to stimulate this expression? there has been no very 
helpful reply. The focus has been on the description of unusual or dramatic 
results. The human-interest or news-value feature has been emphasized. 
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especially if very little children or underprivileged children were involved. 
Teachers are in no wise to be blamed for this situation. They do not know 
what happened within the child. No one does know. Teachers were not 
always aware analytically of their own processes of guidance. Some took 
refuge in obscurantism and mystery. Psychologists but rarely devoted much 
time to creative processes. Ribot’s Essay on the Creative Imagination stood 
almost alone for a long time Our position today, happily, is much better. 
Modern psychologists devote considerable attention to the problem. Many 
other sources furnished very much valuable guidance. This material is 
scattered in unusually far-flung sources, A huge job of collecting, analyzing, 
interpreting, and making available is still to be done. An excellent start has 
been made and excellent summaries of guidance may be presented, 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 1 

The writer has found that the majority of students understand and accept the 
foregoing summary without drflBculty, Brief discussion may be held if the class 
desires, 

1. List any new concepts or beliefs which have come to you from reading 
this section. Clarified and amplified ideas may be listed also. 

2. Recall and explain any incidents from your own life or schooling (or 
observed incidents) which were puzzling, or even inexplicable, at the time but 
for which you may now have some explanation. 

3. List any concepts or principles which you cannot accept at the moment, 
or about which you are in doubt. State explicitly what your difficulty is. This 
is an important exercise in that it directs students and instructors to important 
points of emphasis or misunderstanding. 

(Instructors and students must be sharply on guard here against cliches about 
creativity, baaed on folklore and general misinformation.) 

4. What prevalent practices in the classroom would have to be abandoned 
if the facts and principles in this section were accepted, 

READINGS 

The section is a faithful summary of explanations and definitions as found in 
general volumes, in texts on teaching which mention the topic, in texts in the 
special subjects. Hence further readings are not listed, the important general 
volumes being listed at the close of Sections 2 and 3. Anyone wishing to read 
further at this point on the explanations and definitions may turn to those lists. 

A book which may be of interest to instructors and to advanced graduate 
students is mentioned here: 

Follett, M. P., Creative Experience (New York, Longmans, 1924). This is a 
volume on human experience with special reference to political life. It has 
nothing to do with classroom work except iil so far as it gives advanced 
students a better insight into the nature of experience. The author states the 
case for making all experience creative instead of serving merely the purposes 
of adjustment or verification. The book is widely used in advanced courses 
in administration (all areas) and in government. 
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Section 2 

THE MAJOR OBSERVABLE PHASES 
OF THE CREATIVE PROCESS 

In a discussion of creative expression, teachers often raise three impor- 
tant questions; 

1. What are the major observable aspects of creative activity? 

2. What are the processes of actual creation? 

3. What conditions and procedures stimulate the emergence of creative 
expression? 

The first question can be answered with some confidence. The second 
question can never be answered finally and accurately, although we do 
secure valuable guidance from observing and analyzing outward behaviors 
accompanying creative effort. Creative thinkers have also given very 
enlightening accounts of their own processes, as far as they can recognize 
what occurred. Autobiographical accounts have been supplemented re- 
cently by accounts secured under experimental conditions. The third ques- 
tion, likewise, is answered through a study of conditions surrounding 
creative activity. More is known about the conditions titan about the 
processes. A good deal of guidance is now available for teachers. 

Remarkable similarity in major aspects of creating from field to field. 
Wallas,® after examining extensive accounts of thought processes reported 
by distinguished mathematicians, scientists, technicians, inventors and art- 
ists, and comparing these with his own thought processes in the social 
sciences, believed that four distinguishable stages existed: preparation, in- 
cubation, illumination, and verification. The present writer has examined 
much material upon the psychology of intuition or “hunch” and some 
references in religion and mysticism. Religious writers see four stages in 
revelation: reverent contemplation, revelation, communion, and fruition. 
The mystics state them thus: meditation, contemplation, ecstasy, and ful- 
fillment. Psychologists, dealing with intuition, see four phases; preparation, 
incubation, illumination or inspiration, and elaboration or verification. 
Linley,® in his excellent study of seven painters, seven musicians, and three 
poets, each of whom was renowned, foimd four phases for which he ac- 
cepted the psychological names listed above. Wallas sees his four phases 
as sequential. While they doubtless are roughly so, the current view regards 
them as interwoven. The term revision is probably a better term for the 
fourth phase than any of those given above. 

® Graham Wallas, The Art of Thought (New York, Harcourt, 1926). 

® James M. Linley, An Analytic Study of the Creative Process as Revealed by 
Accounts of Specific Creative Acts. Unpublished Doctoral Dissertation, Unlv. of 
Southern California, April, 1938. 
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Educational implications of the major phases. The titling of the major 
phases may be reworded better to serve educational purposes. 

1 . The phase of preparation, of achieving familiarity, of securing experience, 
of becoming absorbed. 

2. The phase of effort to achieve, or of incubation. 

3. The phase {sometimes a moment) of illumination, of inspiration, of in- 
sight, of fulfillment. 

4. The phase of revision, of elaboration, of polishing. 

These are not separate steps; they do not constitute a formula. They are 
offered only as a scheme for organizing our thinking. The teacher, it is 
hoped, will be aided in recognizing creative expression when it appears, or 
in stimulating it, and in either case in aiding through guidance. 

1. The phase of preparation, achieving familiarity, securing experience. 
History records one instance in which a world and its content was created 
out of chaos The average individual needs more material than that, even 
though he seems to be able to create chaos itself with little effort or prep- 
aration; Worth-while creative effort does not “just happen.” Preparation 
is necessary. Preparation in general encompasses the total educational ex- 
periencing of the individual to date. Regarded thus, the period is long, 
continued, and incidental to any specific creative experience. Preparation 
in specific instances may be brief, crowded, deliberately exploratory. The 
purpose of preparation in any case is like that in any type of learning — 
becoming familiar with and securing background in general or specific 
areas. Creative expression is not a flash from the blue any more than is 
securing a complex understanding or developing a difficult motor skill. 

The type of curriculum and method advocated throughout this volume 
is the best general preparation for creative expression. Results in modern 
schools demonstrate this. Creative expression is stimulated by a rich and 
varied experience, organized around pupil purposes, with free participation 
and expression, all aided by the sympathetic and insightful guidance of the 
teacher. Preparation in special cases would involve deliberate study of the 
purpose to be achieved and of illustrations of the variations of form and 
content suited to the pupil’s urge to express. This type of preparation is 
more useful as pupils become more mature. 

2. The phase of effort to achieve, or of incubation. Effort in creative 
expression does not, as a rule, arise from assignment, except with mature 
artists. Following the urge of his own purposes, a pupn will engage in 
deliberate effort to produce something which satisfies him. Earlier para- 
graphs point out that this is a subtle matter, easily upset or easily enhanced. 
Delicate balance must be maintained. Physical and emotional conditions, 
as weU as the psychological climate, are vital Continued effort of any kind 
is, as the world goes, often interrupted. The necessity of attending to other 
tasks and responsibilities takes one away from poem-writing, painting, or 
problem-solving. Sometimes an interesting phenomenon occurs. After in- 
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terruption, the individual picks up the creative or problem-solving task 
with renewed insight, new ideas, and. added zest. Psychologists diSer as to 
the explanation. One group believes that there has been “unconscious 
cerebration” — ^mental activity below the level of consciousness. The “sub- 
conscious” mind is mentioned. Another group believes that the explanation 
is the simple one of relaxation and rest. In any event, there is definite rec- 
ognizable progress toward the goal This phenomenon has given rise to the 
term incubation. Nothing magical is involved; the word is merely descrip- 
tive. Mature writers, artists, mathematicians, or others engaged in reflective 
or creative thought deliberately take advantage of a period of incubation. 
Problems and creative efforts are laid aside; other life activities are pur- 
sued. Except in rare instances, recognizable benefit results. Forced inter- 
ruptions often have the opposite effect and the individual has to get 
“warmed up” all over again upon return to the task. Sometimes he can 
never get “warmed up” agam, as witness the tragic interruption suffered 
by Coleridge as he had just started to write Kubla Khan. Called away for 
an hour on a matter of business, he was never able to recapture the vivid 
imagery of his vision nor the flow of creative expression. The poem has 
remained forever a fragment.^® 

In the summer of the year 1789, the Author, then in ill health, had retired 
to a lonely farm-house between Porlock and Linton, on the Exmoor confines 
of Somerset and Devonshire. In consequence of a slight indisposition, an anodyne 
had been prescribed, from the effects of which he fell asleep in his chair at the 
moment when he was readmg the following sentence, or words of the same 
substance in Purchase’s Pilgrimage: “Here the Khan Kubla commanded a 
palace to be built, and a stately garden thereunto: and thus ten miles of fertile 
ground were inclosed in a wall.” The author continued for about three hours in 
a profound sleep, at least of the external senses, during which time he has the 
most vivid confidence, that he could not have composed less than two or three 
hundred lines; if that indeed can be called composition in which all the images 
rose up before him as things, with a parallel production of the correspondent 
expressions, without any sensation or consciousness of effort. On awakening he 
appeared to himself to have a distinct recollection of the whole, and taking 
his pen, ink, and paper, instantly and eagerly wrote down the lines that are here 
preserved. 

At this moment he was unfortunately called out by a person on business 
from Porlock, and detained by him above an hour, and on his return to 
his room, found to his no small surprise and mortification, that though he 
still retained some vague and dim recollections of the general purpose of the 
vision, yet, with the exception of some eight or ten scattered lines and images, 
all the rest has passed away like the images on the surface of a stream into 
which a stone has been cast, but, alas, without the after restoration of the 
latter. . . . 

Yet from the still surviving recollections in his mind, the Author has fre- 
quently purposed to finish for himself what had been originally, as it were, 
given to him. . . . But the tomorrow is yet to come. 

C. E. Andrews and M. O Percival, Romantic Poetry (Columbus, Ohio, R. G. 
Adams and Company, 1924), p. 78. 
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We may digress to note that modern life sets a pace which more and 
more destroys contemplation, reflective thought, moments of meditation. 
The school which is devoted to “covering” the curriculum or text, to pro- 
moting pupils a grade a year, to preparing for college instead of for living; 
which is overwhelmed by numbers, forty-minute periods, bells, and fixed, 
arbitrary standards, more and more makes of education a hurly-burly in 
which reflection and meditation are destroyed. Contemplation and the slow 
turning over of matters and motives in the mind, are, however, inescapable 
necessities in any scheme of decent education. The problem is actually one 
or the most serious facing modern education, though this is not always rec- 
ognized. Learned of The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching quotes with approval from a composition by a high-school 
student. 

I am tired of school, tired of this incessant hurrying from class to class in an 
attempt to obtain an education. There is not enough time for the things that 
matter to me — I am carried swiftly down a sea of faces that I dimly recognize 
to be my friends. I think that they are tired too; tired of putting down a paint 
brush and paper, of being told to wipe this brush and put that paper away 
because the all-important bell has rung. They learn very soon to mask their 
enthusiasms to suit the hourly bells and find it easy to lose interest in what, 
with leisure for thought and study, might become absorbing. For students like 
me and my associates, new-born ideas must be carefully tended before they can 
expand, or we shall forget that they ever came to us. 

High-school students are called superficial, with no thorough knowledge of 
any one subject. It is true. Mediocrity is our god. Copying is accepted as a 
matter of course among us; we slide by on whatever we can force ourselves to 
accomplish in an odd moment. . . . 

I should like to write an essay without being disturbed, to make a book 
report that rings true with what I feel. If I do justice to these, the time is stolen 
from other classes and the hourly bells are not appeased until I have made 
peace with them. Of course, I can fill a paper with platitudes and hand it in to 
a teacher who is so used to mediocrity that she accepts it, perhaps surprised 
that I have written a book report at aU. And I can go to my next class with 
the feeling that, here again, I have slipped in any standard which I may have. 

Warmed-over lessons are a painful duty and I am so used to sliding over 
them that I will go to a movie if the opportunity offers, rather than do them in 
the evenings. What good will it do me to finish the poem for which I cannot now 
find an ending? Is this education? Can this mincemeat spread over four years 
of high school, give us anything but a coating of slap-bang culture? 

Learned also quotes from a statement made by a foreign exchange stu- 
dent in one of our colleges. 

So I finally learned to follow the line of least resistance and to divide my day 
in those tyrannical units in order to get everything done in its proper time, 
although now I was not at all satisfied with the results of my studying. I learned 
to read the assignments at top speed whether the thought was perfectly clear to 

William S. Learned, “Credits" versus Education, a pamphlet (New York, The 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1933), pp. 1, 2, 3. 
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me or not. I learned to shut the book promptly after two hours work and dis- 
miss the subject from my mind no matter whether I came across some interesting 
points over which, under normal conditions, I should have liked to ponder long. 
The pressure of the next assignment pushed me on. Speed, speed, speed was the 
word. Hurry up your economic chapter, or you cannot finish the Shakespeare 
play for tomorrow! When I had swallowed but not digested one mass of ma- 
terial, another mountain of facte was presented to be swallowed after it. I could 
manage to read forty pages for this, fifty pages for that, and a Shakespeare play 
for one day in addition to my class recitations; I could write a theme and make 
a history report and study the life and works of Cotton Mather for the next day. 
But I had to give up every attempt to assimilate what I had read. There was 
no time for “taking walks and thinking things over.” It was a desperate cram- 
ming of facts in a compulsory piecemeal fashion which paralyzed all the interest 
and satisfaction that could have come out of the same work under individual 
initiative and under more continuous, deliberate, and intensive study. 

Mearns quotes a student in a Massachusetts High School. 

I have just written an eight-page letter and tom it up. For your sake 1 shall 
be concise and personal. 

I go to school for five and one-half hours each day. Outside I study approxi- 
mately two. The powers that be at school have told us that in order to pass our 
College Board examinations we must do extra supervised work for two hours 
a day All right! Morning, afternoon and night all filled up. Lovely! But what 
about other things? 

In order to go to college, I must give up all else, have no leisure to “find 
myself,” and devote my time and faculties to studies, some of which I care 
nothing about, Is college worth it to me? 

They tell us that these are the formative years; the indecisive years; the 
years in which we must ponder; the years on which so much of our future life 
depends. And then they make out a curriculum which we must follow and leave 
us no time to explore those branches which promised a career. 

I love to sing, but if I prepare for college, I have not time to study singing. 
I love and long to cover reams of paper with startling and original thought, 
but — I have no time! . . . 

I think I am not lazy. Please understand. I want to follow the course that 
will profit me the most in character and happiness in the end. 

The writer observed (it must be confessed, with some inner glee) during 
the period this volume was being finished, a student revolt in a staid New 
England town. The students published an anonymous “underground” 
newspaper which carried each week a one-column characterization of a 
given teacher and one of some aspect of the curriculum. These young 
citizens received first-hand experience with Gestapo methods when the 
local police raided their homes without bothering about search warrants or 
property rights. Everything was hushed up, but the significant aspect was 
entirely overlooked by the community; the pupils’ criticisms of the cur- 
riculum and of teaching methods were with a few exceptions almost wholly 
correct. 

'■2 Hughes Mearns, Creative Power, p. 184. 
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The length of the digression in preceding paragraphs is legitimate in 
view of the seriousness of the problem, not merely for creative expression 
but for all education In creative expression, particularly, the teacher who 
hurries the pupils, who is not patient with the curious, devious ways of 
the producer of beauty, will effectually destroy the process. 

3. The phase {sometimes moment) of illumination, inspiration, or ful- 
filment. The inner mechanism is unknown, but everyone from average 
citizen to expert clinical psychologist recognizes the overt manifestation. 
Archimedes’ classic “Eureka” is matched by the homely American expres- 
sion, “Fve got it!” Children are truthful when they say that “the poem just 
seemed to write itself.” Children who write music must put it on paper 
when it comes or lose the forming melody. 

The sudden flashes of inspiration are publicized to the detriment of 
understanding Archimedes’ instance; the fact that “Fechner developed his 
psychophysical formula on a sickbed, after he had literally soaked his 
brain with information about the body-mind question; that Kekule hit 
upon the benzene ring during the writing of a chemistry chapter which 
resisted easy composition and while in a dozy fuzzy mental state from dis- 
taste for a boring job” — often give rise to theories of mystery and mys- 
ticism concerning creative production. We must emphasize instead that 
creative moments are often calm and collected instead of explosive and 
exclamatory; they may be long and sustained instead of momentary; they 
are preceded by long periods of preparation. Deliberate efforts, further- 
more, are often made by mature individuals to observe and guide their 
own productive moments. Hartmann points out that “insights about 
physics usually come from physicists, musical themes from persons com- 
petent in this art, and astronomical theories from astronomers.” Striking 
exceptions exist but prove the rule. Outsiders called in, do on occasion 
supply a lead which comes from an uninhibited approach. 

Illumination or fruition is unpredictable. We do know that it will not 
come without preparation and incubation, nor in an unfavorable social and 
psychological climate. 

4 The phase of revision, elaboration, or polishing. The necessity of 
this phase is often overlooked by superficial enthusiasts for creative work. 
Writers themselves sometimes refer to “a little thing I dashed off in a 
spare moment.” Sometimes things of importance are “dashed” off, but not 
commonly. Inspection of the originals of great manuscripts, both prose 
and poetry, supplies objective evidence of the great amount of tedious, 
patient, painstaking rewriting, revision, substituting, changing, erasing that 
goes on. Some pieces of beautifully smooth writing were produced by 
lengthy, detailed tinkering. Portrait painters often have to rework a canvas 

13 George W. Hartmann, Educational Psychology (New York, American Book, 
1941), p. 369. 
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from two to ten times. Sculptors and modelers may construct a dozen forms 
before achieving a satisfactory product. Contrary to public opinion, this is 
a necessary aspect of creative work. Educational guidance is clear; let the 
creative individual produce his first copy as he will. Evidence shows that 
the first fruits of creative effort are rarely the best The individual himself 
will engage in the necessary revision and improvement. The detailed, sensi- 
tive reports in Mearns’ volumes show clearly how much changing and 
tinkering goes into products which eventually possess real beauty. 

Creative activity follows developmental stages. All growth and all 
learning progress through stages. A baby babbles, learns to pronounce 
words, uses one-word sentences, makes mistakes in forming plurals and 
in indicating tense, produces simple sentences, and so on up to profound 
prose composition. The baby first has to be fed, then feeds itself very 
inaccurately using soft foods, learns slowly to manipulate various utensils 
and different foods, learns to manifest good table manners, and may even 
become a gourmet. Motor activity is at first diffuse, all parts of the body 
being involved, with gradual differentiation of skills and habits. 

Creative activity, subtle as it is, also manifests developmental stages. 
Unawareness of these stages and of their great significance leads many 
teachers into serious blunders in all teaching, but particularly in the stimu- 
lation of creativity. Teachers of music and literary composition are 
notorious offenders, but teachers of art probably produce the most 
spectacular malpractice. 

The chief major error is that production of a drawing or painting, a 
poem, a coihposition, or a dramatization is taken as the criterion of crea- 
tive expression. The only genuine criterion is the free expression of the 
child who is working to fulfil a meaningful purpose, with appropriate 
regard for relation of means to consequence. Free expression contributes 
to the growth of the person and eventually to acceptable proficiency in the 
given field. 

The chief reasons for this major error, with reference to graphic art, are, 
first, thai the teacher has mistaken imitation for artistic production, and 
second, that the teacher has imposed adult standards of “reality” on the 
learner — and uninformed standards at that. All this is owing to ignorance 
of the nature and significance of the developmental stages through which 
learners must grow. 

The subject matter of art differs from all other subject matters in that 
it is the same for all ages. Arithmetic has an orderly sequence of subject 

The field of art education was chosen to illustrate the developmental stages First, 
the author had the assistance of two of his students, Mrs. Mildred Landis and Miss 
Priscilla Peckham. Each of them also served as art consultants in the author’s cur- 
riculum workshops at Harvard and at the University of Maine. The literature on this 
topic in art education is also extensive and unusually well organized. 

The developmental stages in other fields may be developed through class reports 
if desired. 
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matter, arranged in ever increasing levels of dfficulty, through which the 
learner must progress. In drawing, the four-year-old child, the fourteen- 
year-old youth, the forty-year-old adult all use the same subject matter 
Each may draw a dog, a man, a house, a train, a lion, a wave, or a rose 
bush, but each draws these things very differently. A given child, in fact, 
draws these things differently at different age levels. Lowenfeld has a cogent 
discussion of this point: 

The answer to the question, “What makes the child express one and the same 
thing differently at different age levels?” will be of essential importance for the 
understanding of the child’s creative work. It also will be significant for the 
nature of stimulation on the part of the teacher. What makes a child of four or 
five years express a man by drawing only a head and two legs? Does this really 
represent the child’s knowledge of a human being? Certainly, every four- or 
five-year-old child knows that we have a body, two arms, hands, and even 
fingers. He even knows that we have fingernails if his attention is directed towards 
them. But no child of this age would ever draw such details. What the child 
draws is his subjective experience of what is important to him during the act of 
drawing. Therefore, the child only draws what is actively in his mind. Thus in 
such a drawing of a “man” we get only a report of the active knowledge the 
child has of a man while he was drawing. In other words, the drawing gives us 
an excellent record of the things which are of especial mental or emotional 
importance to the child. 

For the child, art is not the same as it is for the adult. Art for the child is 
merely a^Iieans of expression. Since the child’s thinking is different from that 
of the adult’s, his expression must also be different. Out of this discrepancy 
between the adult’s “taste” and the way in which a child expresses himself arise 
most of the difficulties and interferences in art teaching. I have seen and heard 
educators, intrigued by the beauty of children’s drawings and paintings, asking 
for the “right” proportions and “good” color schemes. The child sees the world 
differently from the way he draws it. Precisely from our analysis of this dis- 
crepancy between the representation and the thing represented do we gain 
insight into the child’s real experience. Therefore it is easy to understand that 
any correction by the teacher which refers to reality and not to the child’s 
experience interferes greatly with the child’s own expression. This interference 
starts perhaps when children scribble and eager parents expect to see something 
that fits their own adult conception. How ridiculous to overpower these little 
children’s souls! 

The teacher who insists that children draw “horses that look like horses,” 
“trees that look like trees,” is taking the most direct route to the destruc- 
tion of any ability or wish to draw which the child may possess. As the 
child grows in emotional and intellectual maturity, as his experience 
becomes richer and more varied, the need for standards and skills emerges 

IS Viktor Lowenfeld, Creative and Mental Growth' A Textbook on Art Education, 
pp. 1-2, 10. Copyright, 1947, by The Macmillan Company and used with their per- 
mission. 

See also an earlier book by the same author. The Nature of Creative Activity (New 
York, Harcourt, 1939), Chs. 3, 5, 7. Pp. 155-272 contain excellent illustrations of 
children’s drawines at all levels. 
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naturally. Youth will then work hard to draw “horses that look like 
horses.” Another serious blunder may enter just here: the discouragement 
of those mdividuals who depart from standard forms to produce genuinely 
artistic work which is not of the mirror-of-nature type. 

Various writers have presented the stages of development in the graphic 
arts. The following statement is adapted from Lowenfeld: 

1. Scribbling stages, two to four years. First efforts at self-expression. Free 
drawing of lines having no representative or decorative purpose. Toward the 
end of this peiiod the child names or titles the scribbles; they represent some- 
thing to his imagination. 

2. Preschematic stage, four to six years. First efforts at representation. Some- 
times called the symbolic stage. Scribbles are isolated and named by the child 
as mama, daddy, house, ball, dog. A relationship with reality, however obscure, 
has been established. 

3. Schematic stage, spven to nine years. The achievement of a concept of 
form. More formalized schema are developed for mama, daddy, dog, and so 
on, and these can be recognized as such by adults. Order within a given space 
also emerges. 

4. Dawning, realism stage, nine to eleven years. First efforts at independence, 
but without complete confidence because of increasing consciousness of signifi- 
cance of the environment. Child is no longer the judge of what is good, beautiful, 
correct. 

5. Pseudo-realistic stage, eleven to thirteen. The beginnings of reasoning 
about productions. The unaware creative approach is changing to the critically 
aware approach. 

6. Stage of decision or the crisis of adolescence. Critical awareness toward 
environment and representational outcome. Subjective relationship with symbols 
and schema gives way to increasing tendency to replace symbols and schema 
with a more realistic presentation. 

[In an earlier book Lowenfeld called this the Stage of Synthesis in which 
there was a coordination of the mental, motor, and emotional growth of the 
learner toward improvement of the schema.] 

Landis has an excellent discussion of the early stages which she has 
designated as: 

1. The manipulatiye stage. Child derives pleasure and becomes fan.iliar with 
materials. Seemingly meaningless daubs are valuable. Increased control of mate- 
rials leads to next stage. 

2. The form-experimental stage. No intention yet to name what is painted 
or drawn; purpose seems to be to organize forms. Can balance and unify masses 
of color. 

3. The early, expressivjt stage. (The symbolic or preschematic stage of Lowen- 
feld.) Landis believes many of the representations are more than symbols and 
are really fragmentary illustrations. Child begins to name objects and pictures. 

Mildred M. Landis, Meaningful Art Education (Peoria, 111., Chas. A. Bennett 
Co., 1951). 

See also Margaret Mathias, The Beginning of Art in the Public Schools (New York, 
Scribner, 1924). 
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The illustrations given by Landis, reproductions in color of children’s 
work, are convincing and beautiful. The discussion is of value to all art 
teachers. 

The chief errors of adults in the early stages are asking “what is it?” or 
“what does it mean?” and insisting that the child make it “look like some- 
thing.” 

The chief error in the middle stages is the imposition of conventional 
representations, the insistence on realism, on camera-like reproductions 
This results in what Lowenfeld called earlier the stage of automatism, in 
which the child’s efforts become stereotyped. Drawing now satisfies the 
adult; it becomes easy for the child because there is no need for thought, 
individuality, or improvement. This successfully prevents the child from 
ever reaching higher levels. 

The chief error at all stages is laughter (even if friendly), ridicule, or 
indifference. The material is not only meaningful to the child, even in the 
early stages, but it is peculiarly personal because it is the representation of 
his ideas and feelings. He identifies himself with it as he rarely does with 
other learning. 

The development of skills: the use of models in creative learning. 

The discussion of the major phases and of the stages of growth in creative 
activity has indicated several times that serious errors may be made. Skill 
may be stressed at the expense of expression, and less often expression 
may be sought without much regard for skills. Models may be set up and 
pupils forced into sterile imitation, or all models may be denied to the 
learner. Imposition and direction may be overdone, or unbridled freedom 
may prevail. Careful balance among these several factors is necessary, and 
we may now turn to that topic. 

Creative expression and the skills and techniques of expression. The 

modern school, as has been said, is often accused of neglecting skills and 
the necessary drill, of neglecting form and standards. This is nowhere 
more often said than in the field of creative expression, one of the modern 
school’s chief triumphs. Again the uncritical reaction is false. The creative 
artist cannot improve his expression unless he improves the techniques and 
skills pertment to his field and media. Every competent writer stresses the 
necessity for knowing the well-established conventions of form, for mas- 
tering a huge background of forms, patterns, and techniques. Every com- 
petent writer deals at length witli the absolute necessity of painstaking 
practice for the acquisition of facile skills. The new school, however, 
secures expression first and allows the learner to discover the need for 
better skill, to differentiate it from the original whole situation. We are 
here discussing a principle made familiar by the whole of this volume. 
Children will practice faithfully and extensively upon any skills for which 
they can see meaning and which serve their purposes. Older pupils engage 
in hours of self-imposed practice to develop athletic skills. Golf-driving 
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ranges are supported by adults who indulge in practice for an end which 
is important to tliem. Macomber has an excellent paragraph: 

Long periods of drill on color charts are a relatively purposeless and ineffective 
activity, yet a small group of children has been known to spend hours trying 
out different color combinations to get the particular brick color desired for the 
tile roof of a Spanish mission they were building. These children were confronted 
with a real problem. The corrugated cardboard used for the roof was a dirty 
brown, and this affected the final result. The calcimine paint, when dry, was 
of a different shade than when wet, so applications of different mixtures had 
to stand for some time before their true shades were apparent The children 
discovered that they must keep records of each mix if they were to produce the 
desired shade in the quantity needed. Not only did these children receive much 
practice in the mixing of colors in a practical situation, but they developed a 
more scientific approach to problem-solving Several hours of formal drill on 
the making of color charts would have availed these pupils little, but with a 
direct need as the motivating force they drilled themselves for hours on the 
technique of mixing colors to obtain a desired effect. 

Formal drill on the color chart would not only have produced no useful 
skill with young children but would very probably have definitely antago- 
nized them and repressed any creative urges. Teaching “composition” 
illustrates the same error. The high-school teacher drills endlessly on kinds 
of sentences, upon rules of grammar, on rhetoric, on syntax, on narration, 
exposition, and the other forms, upon tempo, upon climax, and many 
others. The student is then supposed by some magic to put these together 
in artistic expression. Adding these formal elements together can never 
produce understandings, appreciations, moving compositions of beauty 
and feeling. Expression comes first, refinement later, Mearns tells how 
Willa Gather once asked a group of teachers of English why the school 
stressed the formal side of literature at the expense of the sole reason for 
the existence of literature, its value as a portrayal of the mind and spirit of 
man, its value for affecting that mind and spirit. We all know the answer. 

Older students may engage m deliberate, systematic study of form with 
profit, since they have not only seen the necessity but have had enough 
experience to study form and relate it to expression. 

The guidance for teaching is clear, though the traditional teacher 
shudders Encourage and accept any rough draft first. Permit, examine, 
encourage, accept as quite natural first productions which are incorrect, 
incomplete, perhaps not well organized. Insistence upon perfect produc- 
tions early in the process is genuinely stupid; it is asking for the final 
edition in advance of the preliminary trials. Let the student get down fresh, 
vigorous statements in any way he wishes; let him “get it off his mind.” 
The thought once captured and recorded, the routine of supplementing, 

i'' F. G. Macomber, Guiding Child Development in the Elementary School (New 
York, American Book, 1941), p. 224. This whole chapter is excellent 
Hughes Meains, Cieative Powei, p 10 
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revising, and organizing can be undertaken without danger to the wings of 
Pegasus. A good portion of the teacher’s time may be given to discussion 
of these rough, original drafts. Thinking, learning, and expression in 
process emerge in such outlines. The need for form and skill comes to the 
pupil naturally. This has been explained in detail in previous chapters. 
Remarks concerning language apply equally to all other types of expression. 

The error opposite to the foregoing is encountered with sentimentalists 
or muddled thinkers. They speak much of “inspiration” and “spontaneity,” 
as if these were sufficient. They decry as unworthy of artistic expression 
any tinkering with rough drafts, any revision, any painstaking effort at 
improvement. Analysis kills the spirit, they say. The wrong kind of analysis 
can, but that is another story. Most of these enthusiasts have never done 
any important writing and their superficial view may be disregarded as 
misleading. 

Creative expression and the imitation of models. The original act of 
creation used a model: God created man in His own image. The place of 
models and imitation has always been controversial among teachers of 
fine arts. The compulsory, slavish imitation of models condemned through- 
out this volume, is undoubtedly thoroughly detrhnental to learning. Close 
imitation of models, even without compulsion, is probably not wise for 
beginners. The inspection of many models, comparison of them, efforts to 
reproduce more than one or parts of several seem, however, to have bene- 
ficial effects upon learning. This is a part of getting acquainted, of develop- 
ing insight, of the varied preliminary practice which is so important. Fami- 
larij^ with superior models and attempts to produce something similar are 
li kely boffi to stimulate creative expression and to aid it. With mature 
learners, acquaintance with what has been done in the field is necessary not 
only for the development of taste but for preventing much tedious redis- 
covery of what is already well established. A certain well-known university 
always refuses its scholarships to applicants who submit their works with 
the comment, “I know this is original because I have carefully avoided 
studying what others have done.” Many well-known writers testify that 
intentional efforts to copy the “style” of earlier great writers definitely 
aided their own development. The provision of many models for examina- 
tion and the avoidance of slavish imitation will preserve plasticity and 
origmality while giving motives, leads, and opportunity for achieving skills. 
Modern psychologists are not fearful of the proper use of models. 

Important general characteristics of creative activity. The process of 
creating as a whole has certain important characteristics, knowledge of 
which is valuable to the teacher. Some of these are positive, some negative. 

1. . ..Creative expression is uncertain — it comes or it does not come. The 
creative person, neither mad nor turbulent, is sensitive beyond the ordinary 
The outpouring of one’s inner thoughts is a peculiarly personal thing. It is 
Invited, stimulated, or destroyed by slight and subtle influences. Fortu- 
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nately, other factors compensate in part for this uncertainty, as will be seen 
below. 

2. Creative expression is easily stimulated, repressed, or destroyed with 
finality, in little children. Encouragement and sympathetic understanding 
are necessary; without them, little will be accomplished. Ridicule or too 
mature analysis and criticism are fatal. Smiles and laughter must be avoided. 
The wholly friendly laughter of adults over a childish poem or drawings 
has eSectually stopped a child from further production. Practically every 
normal child draws pictures, writes stories and makes rhymes; but these 
activities rarely persist into adulthood Lack of training is one factor, but 
the indifference and careless criticism of parents and teachers are probably 
the chief influences. On the other hand, individuals of special talent or 
genius are not at all discouraged by indifference and criticism. Linley’s 
study, noted above, and many biographies show that these individuals 
persist in creative work in defiance of ridicule, abuse, starvation, beatings, 
and imprisonment. 

3. Creative expression is favored as a rule by fieedom from compul- 
sion, but this is not universal. Mearns likens the creative spirit to Poe’s 
Imp of the Universe in that it obstinately refuses to serve those who try to 
command it. He tells of the girl who had produced an unusually beautiful 
first poem. The director of the school, curious to see what she would do, 
said to her as if serious, “Now I want you to write me a poem, and I shall 
give you the subject.” He named the subject and continued, “As to its 
length — about so long,” and he measured. “I want it done for a meeting 
of the junior high school pupils tomorrow afternoon. There will be no 
objection if it is humorous.” The young poetess, somewhat bowled over at 
the assignment, replied, “But Doctor C — , poems are not written that way! 
They come because of the way I think and feel myself. I will try to write 
one for you, of course, but I don’t think it will be the one you want, for I 
don’t know even myself what it is going to be; but it must be my own, and 
when you tell me what to write about — ^that, Fm afraid will make me not 
want to write at all, because it wouldn’t be mine, you see, but — ” patheti- 
cally desirous of not offending — “but yours, if you see what I mean.” 
Meams also cites cases of excellent production under pressure of time limits 
and publication deadlines. The degree to which the compelling factor is rec- 
ognized and accepted by the learner is important. 

4. Creative expression is aided by order and regularity of effort once 
production is under way, by a place and facilities for work. Voluntary 
attention, easy access to materials, relaxation and comfort all aid any task. 
Creative work is no exception. 

5. Creative, periods of work are marked by intense concentration and 
absorption, sometimes by complete dissociation. This characteristic is 
commonly observed and well known. The “absent-minded” professor really 
has his mmd completely on something else. Lawyers, physicians, engineers, 
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architects, business men — all who solve difficult problems are “absent- 
minded” at times. It is no prerogative of the professor. The author who 
called downstairs to his wife’s guests to “shut up” because he “was having 
an idea” was not rude, merely partially dissociated by concentration. 
Periods of absorption are marked by feelings of elation Long hours of 
truly arduous labor, physical and mental, are endured without intermis- 
sion. (Fatigue is not felt until afterwards during the “let down.”) Inter- 
ruptions at this stage are disheartening and often fatal to the creative spirit. 

Three negative points may now be outlined briefly. 

1. Crexitive expression is not “imagination" in the popular meaning of 
that teri^Parents and teachers constantly discuss “imagination” as if it 
were a separate power or function, capable of training in and for itself. 
This belief is a relic of the faculty psychology and is flatly contradicted by 
all modern psychology. The currently accepted concept is that of the 
integrated and integrating mind. Any mental activity is that of the total 
mind. Activity may be directed now to problem-solving, now to recalling 
a formula, now to reproducing “in the mind” scenes from faraway places, 
now to analyzing, now to judging, now to creative expression. Separate 
powers or faculties are not involved. Teachers who try to “train the imagi- 
nation” are wasting time. Desirable effort will be directed rather at giving 
learners a rich background of experience, at utilizing learning situations 
which have purpose and meaning for the learner, at giving ample oppor- 
tunity for free expression. 

2. Creative expression is not mere revolt. Creativity by its very mean- 
ing necessitates a departure from the traditional, the accepted, the conven- 
tional. A literature exists which identifies creativity with revolt from and 
disregard for standards whether of art, or of literature, or of morals. Part 
of this is produced by mediocre individuals who cannot quite achieve rec- 
ognition under acceptable standards of skill. Standards are ridiculed as 
“conventional”; conservatives are said to be blind to the merit of “new” 
principles and methods. Artists and writers who merely revolt against 
historic evolved forms and standards and who substitute no other rational 
basis, turn out productions which are similar to those of primitive persons, 
of little children, or of the mentally deranged. Distinction must be made 
between irrational revolt and that type of modern art which — bizarre as 
it may seem to the untrained observer — ^is actually either a bold modifica- 
tion of ever-changing forms or is a truly new structure based on new con- 
cepts, new mterests, and new purposes. 

Constructive, creative production takes place within the institutions, 
the traditions, and the media of one’s civilization. An English boy produces 
typical occidental art or poetry; a Japanese boy, typical oriental art or 
poetry. Japanese children reared entirely in the United States produce 
western and not oriental drawings, prose, or poetry. Children should not 
be discouraged from trying different media, from persisting for some time 
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with odd, unconventional methods and results. Standards and skills will be 
difierentiated with maturity and experience. 

3. Creative expression is not mad, turbulent, ‘"temperamental.” Tem- 
perament, so-called, is distributed among artists, musicians, and writers 
probably about as it is among engineers, lawyers, and housewives. Many 
well-known painters and poets of the first rank are phlegmatic, prosaic 
individuals, though capable of intense absorption and concentration while 
working. The few research studies available show inventors and original 
thinkers among engineers and technicians are more orderly about their 
work and about keeping tools and workshops well arranged than are the 
less original and creative. Painters and poets indulge as a matter of course 
in much revising, polishing, in much painstaking work on details. Sober, 
serious work, even drudgery in some instances, is far more typical than 
mad, turbulent ecstasy. A good deal of the temperamental behavior of 
certain prominent figures is deliberate window dressing carefully planned 
for publicity. With some it is nothing but the display of immature, infantile 
personality. Some creative artists are nervous and excitable and display 
“temperament” under pressure. So do policemen, motormen, lawyers, and 
bookkeepers. This is natural; it is not peculiar to creative individuals. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 2 

1. Brief summary repoits may be made upon: 

a. The psychology of intuition or the “hunch.” 

b. The religious or mystic revelation. 

(This exercise should be done only if the class wishes to explore these, and if 
time permits.) 

2. A number of interested students may make individual reports on the 
creative processes, either self-revealed or described by biographeis, for a selected 
man of fame in mathematics, the physical sciences, or the biological sciences; 
for a musician, a poet, a prose writer, or a graphic artist; for a research man 
in medicine or any othei field which appeals. 

Accounts of inventive work in industiy, manufacturing, and business are now 
increasingly available. (See, for instance, Raymond F. Loewy, Never Let Well 
Enough Alone [New York, Simon & Schuster, 1951].) 

3. The difficult processes of social mvention which usually involve efforts 
of many people and groups over a period of time should be reviewed if there 
is interest. 

4. Experienced teachers may relate their experiences in securing creative 
work in any area. Bring out particularly the conditions which stimulated or 
retarded; the processes of the learner; the polishing or perfecting which comes 
after the first flush of production. 

5. Experienced teachers and students who are observing should report, with- 
out identification, cases of serious blundering, as for instance imposing adult 
standards, insisting on reproduction of models, demanding perfection, and par- 
ticularly, disregarding or over-riding the necessary stages of development. 

6. A teacher might exhibit and explain children’s pioduction, particularly in 
graphic art, to illustrate the stages of development Similar exhibits should be 
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made of poems, brief prose compositions, modeling, ceramics, and if possible, 
dramatic play and dances. 

(The instructor should collect a considerable exhibit for use at this point.) 

7. Experienced teachers should report particularly on the creative sugges- 
tions made by children and youth during the definition and fulfillment of a 
unit. Creative thinking may be observed in all phases; defining the problem, 
suggesting ways and means during the planning period, finding ways around 
difficulties either of materials or persoimel or process, summarizing, and explain- 
ing or presenting results to others. 

8. If there is class interest a report or two may be made on stages or levels 
of development in other fields. Material is available in language and mathe- 
matics. and may be in other fields also 


READINGS 

The references dealing in some detail with classroom processes and produc- 
tions will be given at the end of Section 3, though some beginning may be made 
here. 

1. Books in this group deal generally with definition, explanation, and exposi- 
tion of creative education. Special fields are mentioned only as illustrations are 
used. 

Crow, Charles S., Creative Education (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1937). A 
rather discursive but simple statement easily read Covers much ground. Illus- 
trations of production good. 

Measns, Hughes, The Creative Adult. Self-Education in the Art of Living (New 
York, Doubleday, 1940). Advanced discussion of general theory. Suited to 
advanced students, 

Slavson, Samuel R., Creative Group Education (New York, Assn. Press, 
1948), 

2. Books in this group are given over largely to discussions and ilustrations 
in specified fields, but contain a large amount of excellent discussion of general 
principles and definitions. 

Hartman, Gertrude, and Shumaker, Ann, Creative Expression, edited for the 
Progressive Education Association (New York, Day, 1932; 2nd ed.. New 
York, E. M. Hale & Co., 1939). Good discussion of general theory, plus 
excellent illustrations in art, music, literature, and dramatics. 

Landis, Mildred, Meaningful Art Education (Peoria, III., Chas. A. Bennett Co., 
1951). Primarily an art education but general principles are excellent and 
applicable to all fields. Illustrations unusually good. 

Lowenfeld, Viktor, Creative and Mental Growth: A Textbook on Art Educa- 
tion (New York, Macmillan, 1947). One of the most valuable books. Best 
discussions of stages of development in artistic expression. Excellent general 
discussion. See also the author’s older volume. The Nature of Creative Ac- 
tivity (New York, Harcourt, 1939) . Chiefly valuable for scores of first-class 
illustrations. 

Mearns, Hughes, Creative Youth (Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1927). 
Devoted to literary expression, but principles applicable to all fields. Illustra- 
tions excellent. 

, Creative Power (Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1930). Also de- 
voted to literary expression with excellent discussion of general principles. 
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3. The psychological literature dealing with originality, discoveiy, inspira- 
tion, intuition, imagination. Sample references only: 

Fletcher, John M., Psychology in Education: With Emphasis on Creative 
Thinking (Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 1943). 

Hartmann, George W., Educational Psychology (New Yoik, American Book, 
1941). Ch. 11 excellent. 

Hirsch, Nathaniel D. M., Genius and Creative Intelligence (Cambridge, Mass., 
Sci-Art Publishing Co., 1931). 

Hollingsworth, Leta, Special Talents and Defects; Their Significance for Edu- 
cation (New York, Macmillan, 1923). 

Spearman, C. E., Creative Mind (New York, D. Appleton, 1931) . 

4. The literature of aesthetics may be examined by advanced students who 
are interested. 

5. The literature of philosophy, religion, and mysticism, which treats of 
revelation, inspired pronouncements, or transcendental insights. 

6. The literature of artistic and literary criticism. Much of this is keenly 
analytic and supplies excellent guidance. 

7. Biographies, autobiographies, and private journals of writers, artists, 
musicians, scientists, mventois. This supplies some of the very best materials. 
See for instance William Whewell, Histoiy of the Inductive Sciences, 2nd ed. 
(New York, Appleton, 1901, originally published much earlier); D. L. Watson, 
Scientists Aie Human (London, Watts, 1938); Paul DelCruif, Microbe Hunters, 
text ed. (New York, Harcourt, 1932). Contains many excellent illustrations 
from lives of individual scientists, as does also Whewell’s volume. 

A wide literature is available here. 

8. Observational or experimental analyses of creative thought in process. 
Good sample references are Catherine Patrick, “Creative Thought in Poets,” 
Archives of Psychology, No. 178 (1935); and also “Creative Thought in 
Artists,” Journal of Psychology (July, 1937), pp. 35-73. 

9. An illustration of unusual creativity in advertising, industrial design, and 
business promotion is found in Raymond F. Loewy, Never Let Well Enough 
Alone (New York, Simon & Schuster, 1951). This is excellent general reading 
for anyone quite apart from its bearing upon creativity. Very few such books 
are available and any found should be reported by students. 

Section 3 

AN ILLUSTRATION OF CREATIVE ACTIVITY: 

POETRY WRITING BY PRIMARY CHILDREN 

Excellent, concrete discussions of artistic production are available in the 
volumes by Lowenfeld and by Landis. Discussions of literary work, both 
prose and poetry, are found in Meams’ two volumes and in that of Hart- 
man and Shumaker. The periodical literatuie is also rich in descriptive, if 
not always explanatory, accounts of children’s creative activities in prose, 
poetry, drawing, painting, modeling, dancing, rhythmic expression, and 
other fields. 

The writer presents here an illustration of the principles and practices 
of creative activity as they are revealed in the poetry writing of primary 
children. Illustrations were available in quantity, together with opportunity 
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to observe at first hand. This illustration wiU be supplemented by class 
reports in other fields to which the principles and practices illustrated here 
are also applicable. Creative expression by both group and individuals is 
illustrated. 

Children's spontaneous expression is creative and may be capitalized. 

Children are continuously describing things, composing narratives about 
their experiences, arguing, chanting, singing. Some of this is routine repeti- 
tion, but it is shot throu^ with genuinely creative material. Children make 
up adventures, they invent imaginary playmates and carry on coherent 
lives with them. They will make up poetry and draw pictures. This activity 
grows naturally if not ridiculed. Parents and teachers who listen will find 
that creative expression is natural, and mote widely distributed than is 
thought. A mother noticed that her four-year-old son sang an endless chant 
when in his batli. She listened and was able to get down the following frag- 
ment. The New Yorker published it with the comment that “. , . this is one 
of the handsomest literary efforts of the year, as well as another proof that 
children are the really pure artists, with complete access to their thoughts 
and no foolish reticence. We reprint it here because seldom, we think, has 
the vision of heart’s desire been put down so explicitly.” The chant was 
later reprinted in the Reader’s Digest and is reproduced below by permis- 
sion of the original publishers. 

He will do just nothing at all. 

He will just sit there in the noonday sun. 

Because he does not care to. 

He will stick them with spears and put them in the garbage. 

When they tell him to eat his dinner, he will just laugh 
at them, 

And he will not take his nap, because he does not care to. 

He will just sit there in the noonday sun. 

He will go away and play with the Panda. 

And when they come to look for him 

He will put spikes in their eyes and put them in the 
garbage. 

And put the cover on 

He will not go out in the fresh air or eat his vegetables 

Or make wee-wee for them, and he will get thin as 
a marble. 

He will not do nothing at ah. 

He will just sit there in the noonday sun. 

A little girl washing her hands at home said to her motlrer, “I must hurry 
to school. I feel a poem; it’s about the soapsuds, Mummy. I must hurry to 
tell Miss Herrick.” The last few lines the teacher had to take down 

18 All the illustrations in the following pages were supplied by Miss Anita Herrick, 
Angier School, Newton, Mass The author makes grateful acknowledgement of his 
indebtedness for the illustrations, for detailed descriptions, and for observation of the 
work in process. All illustrations are from children six to nine years old. 
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because the little girl could not write fast enough and “it will go away if 
you don’t put it down.” 

When I wash my hands 

It seems to make a white mountain. 

The water up ahead fades into blue, 

I feel the soap like snow flakes. 

Bubbles float around the water, 

Many pretty colors I can see. 

When I let out the water 
I see a big cloud. 

It has red, blue colors. 

Children's spontaneous expression must be received with expectancy 
and encouragement. The stories, poems, pictures, and songs produced by 
children will lead to more and more creative work if received as natural 
and as commendable. Children themselves will suggest improvements, as 
the illustrations later wiU show. 

Conversation periods in lower grades a prime source. Children ex- 
change experiences; they get acquainted during free conversation. Their 
ability in oral language is far above their ability to read and to write. They 
already have the materials and the ability for oral expression and this may 
be capitalized on easily. Conversation leads into all sorts of story and poem 
construction which tlie teacher puts on the board as it is orally suggested 
and improved by the children. 

In addition to the development of creativity, all other learning outcomes 
are improved in astonishing degree in the conversation period. There is 
much desirable training in oral language, in discriminating and choosing 
words, in good verbal expression. Children engaged in cooperative work of 
their own choosing do not argue (nor come to blows) as do adults. They 
are more interested in discovering than in maintainmg views. The effect 
upon their attitudes, appreciations, and personality traits is unusually val- 
uable. The child forgets himself, when expressing something which is near 
to him, and overcomes many personality difl&culties. 

David, a shy and silent boy, who could not take part in conversation 
and who was immature socially, burst forth one morning to tell of the 
amusing antics of his baby brother. The incident was extremely funny to 
him, and he told it before he thought. He was full of it; he knew enough 
about it to talk freely. His tale was greeted with gales of appreciative 
laughter. Social approval had its effect, and he was soon taking part in 
conversation and in cooperative construction of stories and poems. John, in 
the same class, had a baby sister whom he disliked, since her coming had 
put his nose out of joint. The approval given to David’s tales about his 
baby brother started John telling about his baby sister. His amusing stories 
were also accorded approval and he came to see the baby as a source of 
approval for himself. His parents reported that his attitude at home became 
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wholly different. Many parents reported that the children noted and com- 
mented upon many beautiful cloud effects, sunsets, and flowers, as a result 
of creative work at school. One family had to leave the supper table to see 
the light of the sunset on the river. 

Experimentation with materials another excellent source. Ann, a 
reticent, immature child who could not speak well, would confide in but 
one chum. She did not mix, did not contribute. She liked working with 
paints, but her efforts were mostly color puddling of the kindergarten level. 
One day she happened to hit upon a new color combination which was 
truly beautiful. Children passing exclaimed, “Gee, fall twilight.” Other 
approving comments came. Atm was startled but very pleased with the 
social approval. The children were so taken with the new color that they 
cooperatively composed a poem to go with it. 

Fall Twilight 
Sun light through the trees 
Dark blue overhead 
Wind through the leaves 
We go to bed 

Stars come out 
Moon lights the sky 
Jack Frost is about 
In bed we lie. 

Ann began to contribute more in group work and was soon writing little 
poems and factual stories of her own. 

Another similar incident involved Billy, who quite by accident hit upon 
a new stroke with his paint brush and produced a beautiful effect. Proudly 
he said, “Isn’t this good enough to make a poem about so we can hang it 
on the screen?” “Good, you make us the poem to go with it.” This high- 
strung, emotional, unorganized boy with a very short attention span worked 
on his poem for about twenty minutes, quite oblivious to the world. The 
best he could do on a first attempt was : 

Mountains in Winter 
Up on Mount Washington 
There was a very bad sleet storm. 

After the storm was over 

All the mountains looked pretty. 

Billy decided this was not good enough to be hung at the front of the 
room but could go in his book to take home. The color effect which started 
this episode was, however, hung up for the children’s examination. They 
did not know of Billy’s efforts to write a poem but began exclaiming, “It 
looks like shadows,” “purple shadows from mountains,” “purple shadows 
on snow,” “winter,” “evening.” A poem began to emerge, with the teacher 
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writing it on the board as it was worked over by the children. When the 
composition was finished, they decided it should be called “Purple 
Shadows.” 

Purple shadows 
On the snow, 

See them glow, 

Very soon the sun will go, 

Night will fall, 

The shadows grow longer 
The day is tired. 

Clouds grow darker. 

The stars sparkle 
The shadows fade. 

One little boy, who would contribute only by whispering to the teacher, 
said, “I think the day should be weary, not tired; it would be much more 
beautiful.” 

Everyday experiences stimulate expression. The children, while on an 
excursion to the firehouse, discovered a new house being built. They ob- 
served, listened, explored, asked questions. On their return they insisted 
upon making a poem. The children spelled out the sounds their own way. 
Authorities on beginning reading believe that ear training in hearing initial 
and end sounds aids reading. This incident illustrates the faithful reproduc- 
tion when attention is good. 


The New House 

Thrr-brr, the steam shovel digs the foundation. 

Putt-bang, putt-bang goes the cement mixer, 

Down goes the cement. 

Bang, bang, the sound of the hammer. 

Zzz, zzz, the noise of the saw. 

Bthr, bthrr, the drill does its work. 

Clatter, clatter, up goes a ladder. 

The carpenter works all day. 

Slish, slosh, the sound of the painter’s brush, 

The house is ready, the work is done. 

The teacher then read this group Walt Whitman’s 1 Hear America Sing- 
ing, whereupon a seven-year-old boy gave his approval: “Whitman is a 
nice guy, he writes the way we do!” 

Tastes, standards, and skills develop naturally as needed. Miss Her- 
rick’s children started on their creative work at fiirst by writing limericks. 
A supervisor’s comments one day gave the teacher new insight and led to 
development over a period of years. The supervisor passed by the limericks 
to comment upon two lines which had been left over on the board. 

The Christmas tree has many hghts 
The Christmas tree is very high. 
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“These lines are good, but you can go further. Read them more poetry 
so that they can see that all lines need not rhyme. If they wish to express 
the wind, let them feel the wind. Let them fly a kite m the wind. Let them 
sail a boat in the wind. Give them experiences with the wind.” 

The two lines on the board were taken up later with the children. They 
were asked to close their eyes and think of the most beautiful Christmas 
picture they could. Conversation resulted in the selection of Mother, 
Father, and a child going to church in a sleigh on Christmas night. The 
group poem was: 

Beautiful Thought 
The Christmas tree has many lights 
The Christmas tree is very high. 

Silver crystal snow flakes 
Slowly floating down. 

Rocky, rocky moon, 

Sky full of lovely light 

From the twinkling stars at night. 

People singing, 

Church bells ringing out the chimes. 

Gentle thump of horses hoofs, 

Hear the sleigh, like fairy feet. 

Three people in the family 
Riding through the snow. 

Christmas night is here. 

Experiences with the wind produced: 

March Winds 

When March winds blow my kite very high 
It has a shrill loud cry. 

The March winds blow my kite so high 
It blows way, way up in the sky. 

It makes the trees say, Ooooh, Ooooh. 

They bend to touch the ground. 

The Easter bunny hides his eggs 
And hops away on nimble legs. 

Tulips wake up and start to grow. 

Up come pansies all aglow. 

Pussy willows start to grow. 

Sometimes they come from beneath the snow. 

Dainty crocus we always notice 
When the March winds blow. 

An unassuming child with a speech difficulty supplied the line, “Dainty 
jrocus we always notice,” which earned him commendation from the 
children who had hitherto not regarded him highly because of his failure to 
contribute. 

The children themselves begm to judge their own productions. They 
recognize difficulties and seek assistance. A line is said to be “jerky” and is 
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worked over until it is smooth. That line does not “sing” and is reworded. 
Standards for otlier, more prosaic learnings also emerge. Because of diiii' 
culty in reading, in understanding, and because of dislike for poor appear 
ance, this set of standards was set up by the eight-year-olds. 

We will leave wide margins on each side. 

We will size our letters. 

We will punctuate the sentences. 

We will begin each sentence with a capital. 

We will write neatly. 

In June these children produced the following: 

Things We Love 
I love the feel of moss, 

And Cat’s fur in the dark 
Angora soft and fluffy. 

Chocolate pudding smooth and brown. 

Aunty’s rolls warm and golden. 

Little birds puffy and downy in the nest. 

Colors of duck feathers in the sun. 

Caterpillars soft and crawly 
The sun early in the morning, 

The color of mountains in the dark night. 

A white duck swimming, 

A rainbow on the water. 

Waves dashing on the sea wall in the blue ocean, 

Water splashing pretty colors in the sunset in the sky. 

Smell of flowers in the spring, 

Scent of roses, 

Sniffing in the kitchen, 

Smell of salt ocean in the wind. 

Farm smells, warm animals, milk, hay, vegetables all 

mixed together. 

Syst<»matie training of creative expression in special subjects. This 
chapter has been concerned with the initiation and development of creative 
expression with little children and as a part of general education. It is not 
concerned with the continued development in secondary schools, since this 
should be discussed in special-methods courses. Books are available on 
this level for interested students. This chapter is concerned also only with 
the ordinary expressions of average individuals. The principles and tech- 
niques applicable to cases of special talent are to be found elsewhere. 

EXERCISES AND REPORTS FOR THE CHAPTER 

Creativity is possible in all areas, although the greatest development has 
doubtless taken place in the expressive arts We must not overlook the possi- 
bilities in other areas and within the process itself. 

The first two reports are designed to bring out creativity in its general applica- 
tions, to be followed by reports in special fields. 
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1. Experienced teachers may extend answers made to Questions 4, 5, 6, 7, 
at the end of Section 2 — or students who did not report at that time may now 
report. (Some instructors have found it useful to study both Sections 2 and 3 
before having these reports.) 

2, Experienced teachers may exhibit and report upon any especially original 
and creative processes demonstrated by children in history, geography, mathe- 
matics, science, or other subjects. The originality may be in illustrating, inter- 
preting, or explaining to others. (This is an important aspect of creative 
learning.) 

SPECIAL REPORTS 

Reports may be made by individuals or small committees for each of the 
special fields represented in the class group. Reports may be based on either or 
both of: (a) the literature available; (b) experience in the classroom. These 
reports may be oral if there is wide class interest, but time will be saved through 
written reports if only a few students are interested in the special fields. 

READINGS 

Caswell, Hollis L., and Foshay, A. W., Education in the Elementary School, 
rev. ed. (New York, American Book, 1950). Ch. 8 is a good general over-all 
summary. 

Hockett, John A., and Jacobsen, E. W., Modern Practices in the Elementary 
School, rev. ed. (Boston, Ginn, 1943). Ch. 6 is a good summary with sug- 
gestions for practice. 

Lee, J. Murray, and Lee, Dorris M., The Child and His Curriculum, 2nd ed. 
(New York, Appleton, 1950). Ch. 14 is probably the best single chapter 
available in a general book. Contains excellent suggestions and the most 
extensive bibliography arranged by fields. 

Macomber, Glenn, Guiding Child Development in the Elementary School 
(New York, American Book, 1941). Ch. 9 contains good material. 
Mursell, James L., and others, “Measurement of Understanding in the Fine 
Arts,” The Measurement of Understanding, Forty-Fifth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Bloomington, 111., Public 
School Publishing Co., 1946), Ch. 10. 

Struck, F. T., Creative Teaching {Industrial Arts and Vocational Education) 
(New York, Wiley, 1938). This book despite its title is not on creative teach- 
ing or learning at all. It is a good plea for better teaching. It may be studied 
in connections with courses in Principles of Teaching but is of no value in 
discussing creativity. 

Note also all references at close of Section 2. 


The Periodical Literature 

The periodical literature, taking all fields into consideration, is literally 
enormous. As usual no attempt is made here to list it Some of the references 
above give excellent samplmgs. It is far better to have a report or two by 
students bringing the class up to date in the special fields. 

Students preparing to teach in secondary schools and who may not be secur- 
ing materials in their special methods courses may read in one or more 
volumes on creative expression in their subject fields. 

A mimeographed bulletin “Creative Writing,” issued by the San Diego City 
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Schools, came to the writer as this volume was going to press; hence no quota- 
tions could be used. The bulletin is almost alone in the field, as few cities and 
states as yet issue bulletins on this topic. This one deals with elementary chil- 
dren and their writing of prose and poetry. It is Instructional Division Cir- 
cular No. 40, February 1, 1952. In addition to a listing of practical suggestions, 
there is a good bibliography. 
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The Use of Instructional Resources, 
Aids, and Materials 


The relative merits of direct and vicarious experience were presented in 
detail earlier, as well as the dangers of too great reliance upon vicarious 
experience far removed from appropriate direct experience. The avoidance 
of verbalism is one of the major objectives of modern teaching methods. 
Accordingly, the extensive use of a wide diversity of instructional aids has 
developed. A traditional school is often bare of anything beyond desks 
and blackboards, with perhaps a lithograph or two and a map. Visits in 
many school systems will demonstrate that these conditions are still com- 
mon. The pupil in a modern school is literally surrounded by a profusion 
of instructional materials, ranging from textbooks and periodicals to mo- 
tion pictures, radio, and perhaps television. The modern curriculum de- 
mands this profusion. 

The kinds of instructional aids available. The wealth of materials now 
in use in good schools may be classified roughly as follows: 

Printed Aids 

Books (texts and supplementary), periodicals, bulletins, pamphlets, news- 
papers. 

Audio-Visual Aids 

Maps and globes; relief, product and industry, population, rainfall, and 
other special purposes, in addition to typical physical-political ones. 

Charts, diagrams, graphs. 

Cartoons. 

Posters. 

Stereographs. 

Motion pictures, with or without sound tracks. 

Lantern slides, film strips, television. 

Photographs or other pictorial representation of persons, places, or processes; 
reproductions of masterpieces of art. 

Radio presentations, transcriptions, wire or tape recordings. 

Phonograph records. 

Museum or other lesser collections. Exhibits of fauna and flora, models of 
machinery or famous places, natural and industrial products. 

514 
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Community Resources 

Community resources will be found in the geographic setting and influences, 
the origin and historical development, the economic life, the political 
processes, the social organization, and the general pattern of living. 

The general categories of resources may be clarified through examination 
of the outline suggested by Wesley ^ for the survey some years ago of 
Cumberland, Wis. The resources are clearly indicated, together with 
the sources through which they may be tapped. 

Community Survey of Cumberland, Wisconsin 

I. THE area: the city of Cumberland (location, population, chief indus- 
tries) ; the trade area (extent, nature accessibility to Cumberland) 

II. physical setting: topography; soil (original and present condition); 
drainage; rainfall; temperature 

sources; geological survey of Wisconsin; topographical maps, 
weather charts, observations by students 

III. history; settlement and growth; early settlers; outstanding events; out- 

standing individuals 

soutces. local newspaper file (since 1880 ); council, school, court, 
business, and church records; personal diaries, letters, 
etc.; interviews with old inhabitants 

IV. population: number by age, sex, nationality; density; growth and 

decline (birth and death rates, movement into and from area) , dis- 
tribution of population as affected by nationality, location and roads, 
land values 

V. farms: number and size; value; products (crops, livestock, fruit, fish, 

game) ; farm debt, tenancy, farm labor 
sources; United States Census; Department of Agriculture year- 
books; county agricultural agent’s records; register of 
deeds office; assessor’s lists and maps; private farm 
records; questionnaires and interviews 

VI. buying and selling: stores (number and type, ownership); buymg in 
other towns; catalogue houses; codperatives, peddlers; summer 
resorts 

sources; business records, records of freight; bank statements; 
assessor’s lists; interviews 

VII. manufacturing: number and types of establishments; employees, dis- 
tribution of products 

VIII. finance: bank; savings-and-loan associations; federal agencies; extent 
of mortgaged property; insurance (types, prevalence) 

IX. transportation: passengers (tram, bus, automobiles): freight (train, 
trucks) ; roads 

sources; enumeration of passengers; train, bus, and truck records 

X. COMMUNICATION' telephones; radios; telegrams; volume of mail 

1 Edgar Wesley, Teaching the Social Studies (Boston, Heath, 1937), pp. 436-440. 
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XI. occupation: professions, doctors, lawyers, etc.; trades, barbers, 
plumbers, etc.; farmers, number; laborers, number and status 
sources; interviews 

XII. DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH: per Capita; incomes; wages; rental values; 
unemployment 

sources; United States Census; income tax returns; payroll 
records; relief records 

XIII. STANDARD OF LIVING: housiug (city, types and conditions; country, 

types and conditions; hotels); conveniences (bathrooms, electricity, 
telephones, radios, automobiles per capita) 

sources; observations; interviews; United States Census; insur- 
ance records; questionnaire for pupils 

XIV. health: prevalent diseases; doctors and nurses; health regulations; 

water supply; sewage disposal 

sources; interviews; county and state health records; observation; 
school health records 

XV. education: schools (city and country, attendance, curriculum, equip- 

ment, faculty, costs, graduates); library (books available, circula- 
tion records); adult education (types of classes, attendance); lec- 
tures. etc. 

sources; school records; attendance records; library files; circula- 
tion records 

XVI. CHURCtiEs: number and kinds; membership; attendance; activities; 
ministers 

sources; membership lists; conference records; marriage and Sun- 
day-school records 

XVII. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS: mayor and council; town ofiiclals (num- 
ber, duties, etc.), taxation (types, disbursements, indebtedness); 
political alignment (parties, percentage of active voters) 

sources; State laws; city charter; statutes; city council proceedings; 
town board proceedings; court records; election returns; 
Wisconsin Blue Book 

XVIII. recreation: public (parks, playgrounds; hunting, fishing) ; commercial 
(picture shows, pool rooms, beer rooms) ; recreational clubs 
sources; advertisements; observations 

XIX. SOCIAL IDEAS AND STANDARD: political and social clubs; local leaders; 

crime; divorce; attitudes toward Sunday amusements, drinking, 
smoking, dancing 

sources; newspaper files; court records; observations, interviews 


Students and teacher may make catalogues of community resources 
which eventually become part of the permanent files of the school An 
important resource not clearly indicated by the survey outline, but one in 
which the schools will be greatly interested, lies in persons. Individuals, 
both active and retired, are often able to bring to the school vivid and 
important experiences, These may range from the historical data of the 
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old settler to inlorraation about very recently developed processes in indus- 
try, in preservation of health, in police meftods, and so on. 

Another important listing of similar type should contain the location 
and availability of any personal collections of objects from a foreign coun- 
try or from early days, models of ships and machines, and similar materials. 
A teacher in a tiny New England village was discouraged by her super- 
intendent from attempting a unit on Arabia during the period of news- 
paper publicity about the Near East. Surely no materials of any sort would 
be available. The children, however, discovered a family in the village with 
a very large number of objects brought from the Near East many years 
before. Enough was borrowed to fill three tables in the schoolroom. 

Resources in the Co-Curricular Activities 

Each of the following is a potential source of aids to learning as well as 
being a mode of learning also. 

School social affairs of all kinds: dances, class parties, and so forth. 

Clubs covering many types of interest and activity. 

Dramatics; school programs of various types. 

Athletics. 

Student government. 

Publications, school newspaper, literary magazine. 

Each of these classifications contains from two or three to scores of sub- 
groupings. The number of actual materials is almost limitless. Certain 
apparatus is required: 

Motion picture projectors and screens. 

Sound projectors. 

Phonographs. 

Radios. 

Blackboards. 

Bulletin boards. 

Sand tables. 

Museum rooms and exhibit cases. 

Recorders, wire or tape. 

The relation of these types of apparatus and the corresponding materials 
to the scale of vicarious experiences is clear. 

Principles determining the use of instructional materials. Aids to 
instruction were often badly misused when first introduced. Many of the 
errors still persist. Illustrative materials were often used because they were 
“interesting.” Interesting for what? Motion pictures are still too often used 
merely for entertainment, which is but one of several purposes. Students 
are grouped indiscriminately in the auditorium and shown a film which is 
unrelated to any of their activities. No preparation is made for seeing the 
film understandingly and there is no follow-up. Museum exhibits and other 
realia are used promiscuously under the vague impression that they “make 
things concrete,” “illustrate,” or “give the children better ideas.” Often 
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instructional materials are used as substitutes for carefully planned series 
of activities. All this is evidence of careless thinking. All instructional aids 
should be used for specific and defined purposes within an on-going series 
of activities, whether they be assigned or initiated by the pupils. 

The first and all-inclusive principle has been stated several times: in- 
structional aids are provided to give pupils vicarious experiences useful 
to their purposes when the real experiences are outside the pupils’ imme- 
diate environment. 

1. A, given instructional aid should be chosen to serve a direct need of the 
learner as that need appears in the series of learning activities. 

Aids and materials are not used merely because they are “interesting,” 
“real,” or “concrete,” but because they explain or clarify a needed 
understanding, contiibute to the development of an attitude, explain 
a motor or machine process. The next prmciple is equally important. 

2. Instructional aids should be chosen in teims of the pupils' matmity and 
experience, and in accord with individual differences within the group. 

Is the language used within the reading and speaking vocabularies of the 
learners? 

Is the material portrayed close enough to pupils’ past experience to be 
readily assimilable? 

Is the manner of presentation understandable to the pupils? 

Is the material suflSciently comprehensive to secure varied responses, 
thus enabling various types of children to react on their levels and 
in their own way? 

Is there possibility of differentiation in the follow-up? 

Is there possibility to continue growth along the lines already apparent 
at the given level of maturity? 

3. Instructional aids should be examined for accuracy and validity as well as 
for appropnateness to need and maturity. 

Is the material accurate and up-to-date? 

Is it of desirable quality? 

Is It acceptable under aesthetic as well as utilitarian standards? 

Is it easily available? 

4. The use of given instructional aids should be carefully planned. 

The teacher should preview or otherwise examine the material in order 
to be sure that it fits the need which has arisen or which he plans to 
stimulate. 

Teacher and pupils together should prepare themselves to use the materials 
intelligently in the light of the need which it is to serve. 

A list of questions may be developed. 

An outline of points to observe may be developed 

5. The use of instructional aids should include a definitely planned follow-up. 
This may be through further discussion or analysis in the light of the 

questions or points to observe or through an evaluation device. 

6. Preference should be given to those, Mupplsmentary. materials which' ap- 
proach most closely the comparable direct experience. 

7. Instructional aids should be chosen within reasonable limits, in , terms 
af.x.OSt. 
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Extended treatment of various instructional aids available in special 
volumes and in special-methods classes. A truly enormous literature now 
exists concerning most of the general resources and types of instructional 
materials. A general volume such as this cannot pretend to give more than 
an introduction which will be supplemented in other special courses. The 
following pages, therefore, present summaries for a few of the more crucial 
aids. The treatment illustrates what might be done with others. 

Proper use of printed materials. The typical and most widely used 
instructional material is that contained in textbooks, supplementary books, 
bulletins, pamphlets, periodicals, newspapers, and the like. Learning 
through the use of books is and will continue to be one of the most impor- 
tant activities in and out of school. The development of extensive and 
effective aids of other types should not blind us to this point. Contrary to 
much popular opinion, “book larnin” is extremely valuable. The ability to 
learn through abstractions in print is reliable evidence of mental maturity. 
A “book-learned fool” is not a fool because book-learned but because he 
was a fool in the first place. True, persons of little ability can master books 
and parrot the contents. Poor books are widely distributed. Many tradi- 
tional teachers make vicious misuse of good books. None of these things 
detracts from the great importance and value of learning from and through 
books. Except for persons of very limited ability, and those engaged in 
routine activities, most of what we know is derived from printed matter. 
When properly handled by a competent teacher and adjusted to the experi- 
ential backgrounds of the learners, books are among the most important 
vehicles of learning ever discovered. An obligation rests upon teachers to 
understand the purpose and organization of any text or supplementary 
volume selected for use. 

Printed materials must be carefully evaluated. A check should be made 
of all printed materials, particularly textbooks. Definite standards should 
be available for determining accuracy and value, mode of presentation, 
appropriateness of vocabulary and illustrations, and adaptation to level of 
maturity among the learners. The standing, training, and experience of the 
authors, as well as the standing of the publishers, should be examined. 
Mechanical features of size, binding, type, placement of pictures and mar- 
gins, and other details may be checked against accepted standards. 

Many textbooks present the subject matter of the course in such difficult 
form that teachers must illustrate and explain at great length, something 
many teachers are unable to do. Books often contain unteachable material, 
that is, matter which is isolated and unrelated to typical learning activities. 
This material cannot be taught because it does not mean anything. Teachers 
often struggle through it, forcing students to memorize many useless and 
unrelated, if not trivial, facts 

A number of other points can be enumerated. Check lists have been 
developed under which texts and other books may be judged. Space will not 
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be used to reproduce a check list here, since students should have met 
and used such lists in special-methods courses. Students unfamiliar with 
tliese instruments may be given practice in their use at this point. (See 
Exercise No. 12, p. 530.) 

JTypes of reading purpose. Even superficial analysis of one’s own read- 
ing shows that reading is a blanket term covering a number of related but 
significantly different activities. The attitudes, purposes, and procedures 
of one and the same man are significantly different when he reads, for 
instance, the “funny paper,” a novel, or a contract between himself and 
an insurance company. The scholar who reads all afternoon in his profes- 
sional library and then turns in the evening to a popular magazine or to a 
detective story, reads with differing purposes and attitudes. The attitudes 
with which a learner approaches printed matter will naturally determine 
in some measure what he receives from it Training in reading for different 
purposes is valuable What are the various types of reading purposes dis- 
cernible? Uses overlap and combine in given instances, but the following 
different purposes may be listed; 

A learner may read: 

I 1. To remember. 

' 2. To understand. 

3. To amplify understanding. 

4. To evaluate critically what is read. 

5. To analyze the literary technique used. 

6. To enjoy. 

Choice of .printed materials must accord with the type of purpose best 
.served by the given material. Use by learners must also accord with the 
obvious purpose. Grave errors are still made in requiring a type of reading 
and study by children and youth which is utterly out of keeping with the 
purpose of the material and the educational ends to be served. The classic 
example is the required analytic study of literature through methods better 
suited to scientific research, or at best to advanced literary criticism. This 
still dominates many high school and college departments. The purposes 
and methods which should be used are the far different ones aimed at 
enjoyment and appreciation. 

-The-reading of newspapers and periodicals: a special case. of critical 

eyajji.citlein. Modern schools make increasing use of daily newspapers, 
weekly news summaries, and journals of opinion. The general public is 
largely dependent upon these sources for most of its information and opin- 
ion. Propaganda techniques and their great importance in public affairs are 
phenomena of modern civilization with its facilities for the dissemination of 
information and interpretation. Modem newspapers and periodicals have 
rendered great service to the public in certain areas and on certain prob- 
lems. In other areas, newspapers and periodicals are unfortunately un- 
reliable and irresponsible. The advertising in these publications has greatlv 
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improved public taste in certain fields and debased it in others. It has dis- 
seminated a great amount of valuable information useful to all citizens. It 
has also spread much vicious misinformation, and developed unnecessary 
fears and taboos. It is therefore highly important that everyone develop 
competent critical methods and standards for reading of this type. Excellent 
training is now given in many departments of English, of social studies, and 
in the modern core curriculum. All other fields, particularly science, may 
contribute to this training Students preparing to teach should demand 
treatment of this problem in appropriate special-methods courses. For the 
moment it must suffice to list a few sample references which are of interest 
to all teachers in general: 

Dale, Edgar, Hovj to Read a Newspaper (Chicago, Scott, 1941 ) . This volume 
is a forerunner, it may be hoped, of a ^eat stream of similar texts. It is 
concrete and provocative, vividly interesting. It gets down to “brass tacks” 
and does not indulge in windy generalizations. Designed for high-school 
students, it is equally valuable in college and adult education; it is interest- 
ing reading for any citizen. 

Edwards, Violet, Group Leaders Guide to Propaganda Analysis (New York, 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 1938). This is a syllabus for a high-school 
course in propaganda analysis. The bibliography is exhaustive. (The Institute 
is closed for the duration of the war but its previous publications are avail- 
able in most college libraries and are extremely valuable.) 

Education Against Propaganda. Seventh Yearbook of the National Council for 
the Social Studies, 1937. Illustrative of other yearbooks on this type of educa- 
tion. Well written and provocative. 

Newspapers and periodicals can be one of the strongest forces in the 
furtherance of education, they can also be among the most serious ob- 
stacles. The public needs competent honest education from the elementary 
grades onward with direct reference to this problem. 

Motion pictures, one of the most important instructional aids. The 
motion picture comes closer to actual experience or first-hand observation 
than any other teaching device. It can be adjusted to appeal to all levels 
from the kindergarten through college, from illiterates to research scholars. 
Schools and industrial establishments have been using films for instruc- 
tional purposes for some time. The armed forces of the United States have 
made extensive use of motion pictures in training for the most diverse skills 
and understandings. Tremendous progress was made under the pressure 
of war training The public schools are probably about to enter upon an 
era of enormous expansion in the use of motion pictures and all related 
audio-visual aids. 

The general principles stated earlier in the chapter should govern the 
use of pictures. Educational aims and not immediate instructional neces- 
sities should bq served. Arousing “interest,” “illustrating” in general, and 
the like are subordinated to the development or clarifying of understand- 
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ings, attitudes, and appreciations, and to the demonstration of skills and 
machine operations. Applied to the use of motion pictures, certain of the 
general principles suggest that the teacher should; 

1. Preview the film to determine content, whether to project all or a part, 

whether to repeat certain parts, and so forth. 

2. Evaluate the film to determine fitness and value. 

a. A film may be valuable on one level and not on another. 

b. The titles and explanatory material should be within the vocabulary of 
the children; should contribute to aim as does the picture content. 

c. The sequence should be natural and understandable to the viewers, be 
without arbitrary breaks and unnatural connections. 

d. The material should be accurate and up-to-date. 

e. The effect upon attitude as well as upon undei standing should be esti- 
mated. 

f. The quality of the photography should be noted. 

3. Prepare the pupils to see, to understand, and to draw inferences. 

a. A list of questions to be answered or points to be noted may be de- 
veloped cooperatively in advance of showing. 

b. An outline of events may be supplied, particularly with longer or more 
difficult films. 

4. Conduct a follow-up discussion or other exercise based upon the questions, 

the points to observe, or the outline. 

Motion pictures may be used in any phase of the assign-study-recite-test 
formula or within any phase of the unit from the initial approach to the 
final evaluation. 

Abstractions can be objectified with great ease The understanding of 
and comparison between cultures, for instance, our own with that of 
Mexico, of China, or of Norway, is often difficult on the basis of reading 
materials alone. Motion pictures enable even primary children to achieve 
usable understandings on their level. Children and adults achieve under- 
standings and develop attitudes concerning current social, economic, and 
political problems through viewing pictures which do not come readily 
through other means. The chief limitation of films also appears at this 
point. It is very difficult to portray quickly in simple objective manner the 
effect of subtle, long-time, impersonal forces which underlie social move- 
ments. Films designed to explain why we fought World War II did not 
explain why we fought in any real sense. They portrayed a series of in- 
cidents which make persons angry enough to fight but did not explain even 
remotely why we should fight. Many of the films developed since the 
depression, designed to explain certain economic and social problems, 
illustrate but cannot explain the difficulties. Well-planned films competently 
handled by good teachers do, however, supply a tremendous amount of 
material which will serve as a basis for vigorous discussion and as motiva- 
tion for further exploration by direct experience or reading. Thus motion 
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pictures serve greatly, even though indirectly, in the development of impor- 
tant abstract ideas. 

The motion picture is certain to become one of the most extensively used 
instructional aids because of its nearness to reality, its flexibility, and its 
wide range of application. All special-methods courses should include 
training in the use of films. Special courses have developed rapidly in the 
country, though a number of them do not go beyond the mechanics of 
handling equipment. 

Good catalogues of films are available from various sources. Several 
educational magazines maintain columns in which current productions are 
reviewed or noted.® 

Jhe radio in the schoolroom. The radio has gone through approximately 
the steps all new materials or methods seem to follow. First uses were 
desultory and fragmentary. Interest and novelty seemed to be the chief 
characteristics. Part of this was owing to lack of training available for 
teachers. The radio, like the motion picture, is becoming integrated prop- 
erly into the educational program and serves definite uses. 

The use of television as a medium of education is in its infancy at this 
time, with certain channels just having been allotted to educational institu- 
tions and uses. The educational effects of current commercially sponsored 
television shows are not yet clear. Articles and a few very simple research 
studies are beginning to appear A report of current periodical articles may 
be made by a student or an interested committee. 

Community resources should be widely used. Another source of in- 
formation and guidance is the past experience of the pupils. This is tapped 
through group discussion, through written autobiographies, and through 
reports on special topics. The experience of other persons in the commu- 
nity or further afield may be utilized as sources through letters or inter- 
views. When interviews are used, definite preparation must be made. 
Conversations do not just develop as the average citizen all too often thinks 
they do. Many good learning opportunities have broken down because of 
failure to plan the interview. Many business and professional men have 
refused to cooperate again after an embarrassing and fruitless experience 
with unprepared, tongue-tied pupils. In contrast, interviews organized 
around definite topics and questions upon which the interviewee is well 
informed are valuable and enjoyable. Preparation should not be carried 
down to minute detail, or the procedure becomes stilted and artificial. 

2 Edgar Dale, Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching (New York, Dryden, 1946). This 
is the Bible of the audio-visual world. A complete detailed treatment of all phases 
A complete list of film catalogues and film sources appears on pp. 474-475. A list of 
sources of audio-visual aids of all sorts, plus references to educational utilization will 
be found on pp. 310-311. 

A valuable abbreviated selective listing of references will be found in J. Murray Lee 
and Dorris M. Lee, The Child and His Curriculum, 2nd ed. (New York, Appleton, 
1950), pp. 291-295. 
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The children in group discussion decide just what it is they wish to find 
out, decide upon some broad general topics or questions which will 
initiate the conversation and keep it going Provision for terminating an 
interview is as necessary as planning its initiation.® 

An excursion to a museum, mill, factory, farm, store, forest, mine, 
harbor, lake, or beach is another excellent source of materials. 

Contacts with community on various levels. The activities which will 
bring learner and community into interaction may be (a) observational, 
(b) participatory, or (c) contributory. The majority will doubtless be 
observational, though the other types are on the increase. The contributory 
-type, the most important of all, was unknown a few years ago. 

\ Observational contacts. The excursion, as noted above, is the chief 
means of observational contacts. Trips may be made, in addition to those 
just listed, to municipal offices, public utilities, recreation and social service 
centers, or any others available. 

The following is a good generalized list of excursions, suitable for ele- 
mentary grades together with the questions they may help resolve: 

1. How do people on various social and economic levels live? 

The richer residential sections of the city: Park Avenue, Fifth Avenue, 
Riverside Drive, and Central Park West; the poor residential section of 
the town: Lower East Side; the wealthy hotels: the Waldorf Astoria; the 
breadlines. (Today we would add to this list the new federal housing 
projects.) 

2. How can housing for the poor be improved? 

The Lavanbury Houses 

Cooperative houses 

3. What are the racial and religious groupings of the community? 

Little Italy, Little Russia, Harlem, Chinatown and Yorkville; Temple 
Emmanuel, and East Side Synagogue, The Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, St, Patrick’s Cathedral, Riverside Church, Father Divine’s Peace 
Mission 

3 Annette M. Garrett, Interviewing, Its Principles and Methods (New York, New 
York Family Service, 1942). 

* W A. Weaver, “Excursions in a Metropolitan Center,” Aids to Elementary School 
Teaching, Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department of Elementary School Principals 
(Washington, D. C., National Education Association, 1934), pp 292-293. 

Extensive directories of possible school trips withm the community have been issued 
by San Diego and Los Angeles, Cal.; Des Moines, la.; Vancouver and Longview, Wash. 
Others are available. 

Several cities have issued bulletins also on the arrangements, both physical and 
educational, which should be made for hips. 

Univ. of Minnesota Elementary Demonstration School Faculty, Using Community 
Resources (Minneapolis, Minn., Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1948). 

Edward G. Olsen, School and Community (New York, Prentice-Hall, 1945), Ch. 8. 

Harry McKown and Alvin B. Roberts, Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction (New York, 
McGraw, 1940), pp. 205-208. 

Edgar Dale, Audio-Visual Methods in Teaching (New York, Dryden, 1946). Ex- 
tensive and detailed materials. Use the index. 
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4. How does the city get its power? 

A large power plant 

5. How do people make a living? 

The garment center 

Wall Street 

A metal manufacturing firm 

6. How and where do people get their life necessities? 

A dairy farm A department store 

A bottling plant A freight depot 

A bakery A trucking corporation 

A clothing factory 

7. How do people travel to places^ 

Subway and surface cars, a bus depot 
A ferry 

Bridges 

Automobile assembly plant 

8. How do people communicate? 

A telephone exchange A central telegraph office 

The central postoffice A radio station 

9. How are people informed about events? 

The city room of a large newspaper 

10. How do people govern themselves? 

A political rally 

The meeting of a legislative body 

1 1 . How are the people protected? 

The police department A fire station 

A magistrate’s court The street-cleaning department 

12. How do people enrich their lives? 

A recreational center A museum 

A public library A radio broadcasting studio 

The theater section 

13. How does a particular community exchange products with the outside 

world? 

A railroad depot An airport 

A steamship dock 

14. How do people work toward another social order? 

A meeting of a party aiming at social reconstruction 
Symposia, debates, and discussions 

A list ill interesting contrast to the foregoing is supplied by J. D. Aiken- 
head, School Inspector, Claresholm, Alberta, Canada. The list was de- 
veloped by a remote frontier school. Visits to: 

Fort Macleod. 

Nearby foothills to see water-shed, drainage basins, erosion. 

Over the first ridge of the Rocky Mountain foothills. 

Crawford-Frost herd of Hereford cattle (among the best on the continent). 
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Miss Annora Brown’s painting at Macleod. 

The Claresholm model municipal hospital. 

Four airfields. 

Pat Burns’ Ranch. 

A remote home in the foothills. (The young of the Prairie chickens and of 
the Hungarian partridge will come up to feed with the domestic fowl.) 

Beaver in the natural state (also many visits to extensive fields of wild flowers, 
birds, fish, and game m natural state) , 

A ski-meet. 

The Road Maintainer outfit (machinery, McMurray tar sands, gravel, sand, 
etc.). 

Observe a Chinook wind and its effects. 

Calf clubs, grain clubs, etc. 

A cattle auction 

A gram elevator. 

A small lumber mill. 

A demonstration farm. 

The auxiliary mental hospital (for harmless older people) . 

A flour mill. 

A creamery. 

Modern educational leaders have inaugurated programs of visitation 
between city and country, between regions, and between cultural groups. 
City children go on excursions through farming areas; rural children spend 
a week or moie visiting a city or cities. Several groups from New York 
City went to visit the tenant farmers and Negroes of the South. These 
programs are expensive and will always be limited unless there comes a 
fundamental change in methods of financing education. Excursions should 
be used far more than they now are. They must be definitely planned in 
advance by the group. An unorganized excursion not only fails to give the 
pupil the desired experiences but has a detrimental effect upon conduct and 
upon attitudes toward school experiences. Several city systems now issue 
excellent bulletins summarizing the planning of excursions. The following 
summary is based upon study of several bulletins and upon wide ex- 
perience. 

Advance Planning by the Teacher for Excursions 

1. The teacher should make the trip himself before he takes the class. 

. 2. The teacher should make ariangements with all the persons whom the 
children are to meet, to interview, or to hear. 

3. The teacher will arrange with the persons met, the routines of the visit, 
meeting places, exhibits, lectures, pictures, mterviews. In case of long ex- 
cursions, the teacher will arrange lunch and rest periods. 

4. The teacher will familiarize himself with the transportation facilities and 
routes (or arrange for parents’ cars or school busses). 

5. The teacher in some school systems must secure clearance for the trip 
from the central office; meet certain legal requirements; arrange extra 
carfare, and so on. Some school systems require the carrying of first aid 
kits on excursions. Others require police cooperation at certain points, for 
example, crossing guards. 
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With older groups, particularly in junior and senior high school, there 
can be much pupil participation m the advance planning. 

Direct personal contacts, confirmed subsequently by letters setting 
down the agreements, are best. Telephone contacts are not satisfactory at 
all in arranging a trip for the first time. After a routine has been developed 
for a given excursion through a number of repetitions, telephone discus- 
sions will save much time. 


Advance Planning by the Group for Excursions 

1. A list of questions to ask is prepared. 

2. Responsibility for asking these questions is delegated. The questions are 
usually grouped around some topic or problem. Individuals or small groups 

< will volunteer to take these hsts in terms of interest. The teacher may 
distribute those left over. 

3. A list of things to look for and examine is prepared. 

4 Responsibility is delegated for making notes, making sketches, taking 
photographs, collecting pamphlets, posteis, manufactured products given 
away. 

5. Methods of transportation are discussed, so that there is no confusion at 
the last moment. 

6. The conduct of all while on the trip is discussed. Standards of conduct, of 
courtesy, and of responsibility are set up. 

7. Responsibility is distributed foi keeping the group together, for leadership 
of sub-groups, for crossing streets, for avoiding ha 2 ards. 

Responsibility and detailed planning differ greatly, of course, according 
to the level of maturity involved. The group discussion which follows will 
include delegating responsibility for summarizing findings, making exhibits 
if desired, reporting, filing for future use, and so forth. 

' Participatory contacts. Pupils should take an active part in a large 
number of community enterprises. This not only adds meaning to their 
education but initiates them into the affairs they will manage as adults. 
During the war children participated in all manner of drives, acted as 
airplane spotters, and served as messengers to adults engaged in some of 
the more complicated auxiliary services Many activities had grown up in 
peace time: the community clean-up campaign, an early and much over- 
worked illustration of pupil participation; the control of pests from rats to 
tussock moths, a program carried on by regular city agencies and greatly 
aided by organized groups of children; traffic control; surveys of sanitary 
conditions and facilities, of mosquito breeding places; compilations of a 
tree census, the distribution of material prepared by city health and safety 
agencies; the repair of toys for distribution to less fortunate children; 
supervision of playgrounds. These and many other activities are still found 
in practice. 

Contributory contacts. Learning situations of the participatory sort en- 
able the pupils not only to learn and to understand the community better. 
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but enable them to make an actual and effective contribution of their own 
to the community The traditional school is particularly barren of these 
learning activities. The modern school has already developed an astonish- 
ing number of illustrations Progressive Education contains a list of 170 
actual illustrations gathered from the United States, Puerto Rico, Mexico, 
and Russia.® These projects are briefly described and the source noted. 
They vary all the way from feeding birds in winter, and landscaping school 
grounds to placing a city electric system underground at a cost of $8,000. 
The summary should be read by all students. 

The general categories under which the experiences were catalogued 
were: 


Categoiy 

Number of Illustrations 

General Civic Improvements 

39 

Bettermg Agriculture 

. 23 

Conserving Forests and Soil ... 

. . 8 

Developing Cooperatives 

. . 12 

Exterminating Pests 

... 5 

Handicrafts . 

. , 5 

Health . . 

... 28 

Housing , . 

7 

Recreation 

21 

Improving Communications 

. . . 7 

Improving Classroom and School Environment 

10 

Miscellaneous 

, . 5 


.This sort of vivid modern education is increasingly attractmg the attention 
of prominent lay citizens. An excellent popular account similar to the 
professional summary in Progressive Education is found in Stuart Chase’s 
article, “Bring Our Youngsters into the Community.” “ 

Interest is high in developing school-community relationships, and is 
likely to increase. Benefits to both school and community are very great. 
A few key references are given; 

Clapp, Elsie K.., Community Schools in Action (New York, Viking, 1939). A 

pioneer volume still valuable for its collection of case studies. 

® Morris R. Mitchell and others, “Youth Has a Part to Play," Progressive Education, 
Vol. 19 (February, 1942), pp. 88-109. 

^ Reader's Digest, Vol. 40 (January, 1942), pp. 5-8. 

See also further developments of this idea m. 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Organizing the Elemen- 
tary School for Living and Learning (Washington, D. C, The Association, 1947), 
Ch. 3. 

Burton E. Davis, “A School’s Junior Service Club,” National Elementary Principal, 
Vol. 25 (December, 1945), pp. 33-35. 

Claude L. Williams and Gertrude C Curtin, “The Development of Citizenship 
through Cooperation ivith Community Agencies,” Elementary Schools: The Frontline 
of Democracy, National Elementary Pimcipals, Twenty-second Yearbook (Washing- 
ton, D. C., National Department of Elementary Principals of the N,E.A., 1943), pp, 
370-375. 
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Community Living and the Elementary School, Twenty-fourth Yearbook, 
Department of Elementary School Principals (Washington, D.C., National 
Education Association, 1945). Another good collection of specific illustra- 
tions. 

Everett, Samuel, ed., The Community School (New York, Appleton, 1938). 
Another early volume contammg excellent discussion of principles and 
practices. 

Exploring the Environment, Elementary School Social Studies Pamphlet III, 
New York State Department of Education (Albany, Univ. of State of New 
York Pi ess, 1943). Aids to teacher on community study and use of resources. 
Note. Many state departments publish excellent bulletins similar to the New 
York pamphlet. Instructors and students should inquire of their own and 
neaiby state departments. City departments also have many such publications. 
Fox, Lorene K., The Rural Community and Its School (New York, King’s 
Crown, 1948). 

Hanna, Paul R., Youth Serves the Community (New York, Appleton, 1936). 

An early collection of contributory activities. Still probably best available. 
Koopman, Margaret O., Utilizing the Local Environment (New York, Hinds, 
1946) . Good on general theory and on surveys. 

Lund, S. E. T., The School-Centered Community (New York, Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’lith, 1949). 

Metropolitan School Study Council, New York, Public Action for Poweiful 
Schools (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia 
Univ., 1949). 

Michigan State Department of Public Instruction, Office of Vocational Educa- 
tion, The Community Js Your Classroom (1951) . 

Olsen, Edward G., School and Community Ptograms (New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1949). A companion to his book listed in earlier pages. A collection of 
case reports from kindergarten to adult education. Probably best available. 
Olson, Clara M., and Fletcher, Norman D., Learn and Live (New York, 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, 1946). An unusual and vivid account of the 
achievements of the Project in Applied Economics in three states. 

Pierce, T. M., Controllable Community Characteristics Relative to the Quality 
of Education (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Colum- 
bia Univ., 1947). 

The magazine. Schools for Better Living (Applied Economics, Inc., 40 Church 
St., Winchester, Mass.,) is a valuable source of current projects. 

Yeager, Wm. A., School-Community Relations (New York, Dryden, 1951). 

SPECIAL NOTE ON THIS CHAPTER 

Instructors and students, as well as teachers in the field, will realize that this 
chapter is an extremely abbreviated introduction to an extensive and important 
field. A number of whole volumes have been devoted to small parts of the total 
field. The writer gave up trying to prpparc an adequate bibliography, giving 
instead a few key references in the body of the text, plus a few general references 
below. The references given contain bibliographies covering in all many pages. 
The writer compensates for the abbreviated bibliography by including a list 
more extended than usual of questions and reports. Instructors may thus extend 
the chapter in any of several ways. Doubtless reading the chapter, with brief 
discussion, will be sufficient in institutions which have good treatments of teach- 
ing in the special subjects and/or courses in the various areas of instructional 
aids; audio-visual, community resources, printed aids, and others. 
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DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. What bearing upon the selection of instructional materials has the 
emphasis being placed currently upon living in a changing democratic society? 

2. The statement is made by Bun, Harding, and Jacobs that: “The ele- 
mentary school which IS not utilizing directly and continuously the resources 
of the community is not playing a major role in the education of children.” 

a. What are the obstacles which in general prevent the schools from so 
utilizing these resources’ 

b. What are the obstacles in your particular school or system? 

c. Relate any experiences in overcoming the obstacles 

3. Summarize quickly from experience, reading, or observation a few points 
showing: 

a. How living in slum areas affects the development of pupils as learners 
and as persons. 

b. How financial support affects materials of instruction. Tell how 
financial handicaps can be in part overcome. 

c. That teachers should or should not participate in community surveys. 

4. List several of the most important material and social elements in youi 
community that you think affect pupil leaining for better or for worse. 

5. Outline briefly and make critical analysis of the methods used in your 
system for the selection of instructional materials. 

6. Make a list of some of the new kinds of instructional materials found 
in modern schools that were not used twenty years ago. Fifty years ago. 

a. Observe a room or rooms in any nearby cooperating elementary or 
secondary school and note the presence or absence of supplementary 
materials. 

b. Make a few suggestions for materials which are easily available for 
a given subject and room observed in which few or none are used. 

7. Experienced teachers may describe the actual aids and materials they are 
now using or have used m connection with given units or assignments. De- 
scribe also specified situations where the appropriate materials were not avail- 
able. 

8. Describe and critically evaluate your own use of any audio-visual 
aids, particularly motion pictures. Students in training may report on the 
basis of observations. (This exercise implies a set of criteria, and these may 
be set up cooperatively in class or by committee prior to reporting.) 

9. Maps are among the most carelessly evaluated and used instructional 
aids. Develop a check list of criteria and apply to the map equipment of a given 
room or department. 

10. Examine two textbooks in the same field, published thirty years apart 
(longer or shorter interval as necessary to show important contrasts) and sum- 
marize important differences and improvements. 

11. What improvements have been made in textbooks during your own 
teaching experience? During the past two or three decades? Be specific. 

12. Select from the literature a check list for textbooks in your field. Apply 
to one or two well-known books and report. A score card may be cooperatively 
developed in class or by committee if desired. 

13. Describe and explain text material which you have met which is “so 
difficult that It is of no use unless greatly amplified by the teacher." 
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14. What is meant by unteachable material? 

15. Report briefly on any effort you know about in high school or college 
directed at improvement of reading. Report the methods of diagnosis and 
remedial teaching. Report any illustrations of training in any one of the 
types of reading. Explain, if you know, how the high school or college project 
started, how conducted and evaluated. 

16. Describe in detail any experience you may have had with a teachers’ 
workshop designed to improve the use of or to manufacture instructional aids 
and materials. 

17. Describe and critically evaluate the uses made by your community of 
the school plant. 


REPORTS BY INDIA/IDUALS OR COMMITTEES 

1. Describe briefly any project in which you may have participated wherein 
the school attempted to make systematic use of community resources, (Inex- 
perienced students may report critically on this same topic, using any published 
school survey as the basis.) 

2. Experienced teachers may report upon any program of observational, 
participatory, or contnbutory experiences carried on in their systems. (Isolated 
excursions or random projects need not be reported, though if there is class 
interest a repoit could be made of the type of excursions made in a given system, 
with critical evaluation.) 

3. Experienced teachers in committee may prepare a list of field trips for 
teachers, based on their own community, which would aid teachers to know 
the community resources for teaching. (This cannot be done from memory 
or “general knowledge.” The committee will need to make visits, consult local 
authorities, use guide books and historical references.) 

4. Students in training might plan and carry out an excursion which fits 
a unit or assignment going on in a nearby cooperating school. 

5. A report could be made especially on the use of local museums, many 
of which make special effort to work with the schools. 

6. A similar report may be made on local library facilities. 

7. A report may be made on the school library, checking against the Amer- 
ican Library Association’s list of titles for children, and against other lists 
issued by school systems, publishers, and individuals. (A lecent survey showed 
that some schools gave children access to 6 per cent of the desired books, 
others to 60 per cent.) 

8. Make a study of materials necessary in the teaching of any one of the 
several subject fields (reading, language arts, arithmetic, and so forth), together 
with a statement of the adequacy of the materials supplied locally. Blanks are 
available for aiding such summaries in various yearbooks and special method 
books. (See Barr, Burton, and Brueckner, Supervision, p. 449 for a sample. 
Sometimes the blanks will have to be devised.) (Schools using a unified instead 
of a subject curriculum will still be using materials under the above classifica- 
tions.) 

9. Reports may be made upon the use of motion pictures in the local sys- 
tem. (Similarly for radio and television.) 

10. Reports should be made on the making and use of slides, film strips, 
puppets and marionettes, and many other similar devices Experienced teachers 
may repoit on and demonstrate use of these items. 
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11. School camping is rapidly coming to the fore as a school experience of 
great value. Sections of the country vary greatly in the use of this. A report 
could be made based on the growing literature, plus reports from those who 
have had experience. 

12. Outline a plan based on your community which might bring about the 
establishment of a community council to study local conditions with a view to 
providing better settings for education. 

13. A report may be made on those magazines devoted to certain types of 
aids, chiefly audio-visual, and including those general magazines which carry 
columns dealing with instructional materials. (Lists are available in several of 
the key references, or may be found in good libraries.) 

14. A report should be made concerning the use of human resources in 
the community, either in general (see Burr, Harding, and Jacobs, pp. 308-313); 
or specifically as used by an expenenced teacher in the group. 

READINGS 

Bibliographies for the several types of instructional aids are available in 
several of the key references given earlier, and also in some of the general 
texts listed below. Space prohibits repetition here of the scores of titles available, 
which are available with reasonable ease in the references mentioned. 

Genet al References Similar to This Chapter, But Selected to Supplement It 
Bossing, Nelson L., Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools, rev. 

ed. (Boston, Houghton, 1942), Chs. 12 and 13. 

Burr, J. B., Harding, L. W., and Jacobs, L. B., Student Teaching in the 
Elementary School (New York, Appleton, 1950). Probably the best single 
supplementation to the present chapter. See Chs. 9, 10, 11. 

Hildreth, Gertrude, Child Growth Through Education (New York, Ronald, 
1948). Ch. 16 excellent on various materials, Ch. 18 on community. 

Lee, J. Murray, and Lee, Dorris M., The Child and His Curriculum, 2nd ed. 
(New York, Appleton, 1950) . Ch. 8 probably next best to Barr, Harding, and 
Jacobs in content. The best reference of this type for bibliographies and 
sources. 

Umstattd, j. G., Secondary School Teaching, rev. ed. (Boston, Ginn, 1944). 

The following summary shows the types that can be secured free or at small 
cost by any school: 

1. Bulletins, pamphlets, catalogs. Many book catalogs give descriptions of 
books, information about authors and illustrators, and illustrations that 
will be interesting and stimulating for children’s use. Such catalogs 
often give an acquaintance with books and writers which may not be 
acquired in any other way. Children enjoy looking over book catalogs, 
selecting books for Christmas gifts, or for the library order. Seed, pic- 
ture, and toy catalogs may be used in the same way. 

Travel bulletins add interest to work in geography and are valuable in 
developing units of work having to do with industries, with different 
sections of the United States, and with foreign countries. 

Many bulletins pubhshed by departments of state and national gov- 
ernment and by state universities will be found helpful in classroom 
work. 

It is undesirable to have every pupil write for the same material, 
or for each succeeding class to collect materials that can be preserved 
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from year to year as a part of the permanent school collection of 
materials. Pupils may write for some of the material as it is needed, 
but much of the information will have to be located and often secured 
before the group begins the unit of work, in ordei to prevent too much 
loss of time. Requests for materials should be written on school stationery 
and should be approved by the teacher. Children should write for defi- 
nite information or material, not make a geneial request for information 
or bulletins. 

2. Magazines, papers (state, local, Sunday, foreign). These offer rich ma- 
terial for instructional use. Feature articles; accounts of special ex- 
hibits; reviews of books, plays, and movies; radio programs, and the 
like, may be clipped and used for the bulletin board and later for the 
files, as a contribution to the material under some special unit or topic 
used in the curriculum of the school. 

3. Posters of railroad and travel bureaus, maps, and charts. These furnish 
graphic and often colorful illustrative materials. Maps are being used 
in many ways to show places of historic interest, sports and recreation 
centers, flowers and herbs grown in different localities, weather condi- 
tions, and topographic survey. Graphs may be obtained showing pro- 
duction and distribution of products, market analyses, and trends in 
economic life. These are valuable as source materials, presenting the 
information in a manner which is not possible in the textbook, 

4. Prints and pictures. Copies of famous pictures, colorful prints from 
various foreign countries, pictures from magazines, the picture supple- 
ment of the Sunday papers, advertisements, Kodak pictures, post-card 
views of points of historic and geographic interest, of costumes in dif- 
ferent lands, and of fairy tales and nursery rhymes have a very real place 
among instruction materials. 

5. Tapestries and wall hangings. Prints and pictorial cretonnes, which may 
be bought by the yard, hemmed, and mounted, add a note of color to the 
classroom and furnish illustrative material for transportation and other 
units of work. 

6. Exhibits. Silk, rubber, and other manufactured products; collections of 
minerals, stamps, pictures, books, and the like, add vividness and reality 
to the instructional program. 

7. Properties and costumes. Such items used in plays and programs may go 
into the properties’ box of the school, the materials to be used as need 
arises in school programs and entertainments. 

8. Programs. Radio, theater, lecture, exhibit, museum, garden club, and 
book club programs offer suggestions. 

9. Reviews of plays, movies, and books furnish current information. 

10. Biographical sketches. Information about the lives of authors, writers, 
and actors may be obtained from such material. 

11. Mimeographed units of work and teacher-and-pupil-made helps. Such 
materials meet immediate needs. 

12. Annotated bibliographies of souice material and of available illustrative 
materials. These are materials which should be preserved for reference. 
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SOURCES OF FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIAL 

1. Commercially published bulletins: 

“Free and Inexpensive Educational Materials, Including Sources of 
Visual Aids,” Special Report No. 17. The Quarrie Reference Library, 
Chicago, 111. 35 East Wacker Drive. $5.00. Constantly revised. 
“Sources of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids.” Bruce Miller, Box 
222, Ontario, California. $5 00. Constantly supplemented. 

“The Elementary Teachers Guide to Free Curriculum Materials,” edited 
by J. G. Fowlkes and D. O. Morgan. (Randolph, Wisconsin, Educatois 
Program Service). Revised annually. A mimeographed comprehensive 
list of teaching materials. 

Thomas J. Sinclair, “Business Sponsored Teaching Aids.” (Danville, 
New York, The S. A. Owen Publishing Company.) Contains a list of 
about ninety corporations or industrial associations which supply free 
materials. 

2. University publications: 

“Free and Inexpensive Materials.” This is an annotated bibliography of 
bibliographies, of courses of pamphlets, and other teaching aids. Hugh 
B. Wood, Cooperative Store, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 
Curriculum Bulletin No 4, Sept. 1, 1940, 254. 

“Enrichment Materials for Teachers,” Robert diKiefer, Service Bulletin 
No. 7 (Evanston, 111., Northwestern University, May, 1941). 

“Materials for the Classroom” (Gainesville, Fla., University of Florida 
Curriculum Laboratory) . 

"Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials,” Field Study, No. 9 (Nash- 
ville, Tenn., George Peabody College for Teachers) . 

“List of Free Materials” (Collegeboro, Ga., Georgia Teachers College) . 
“Teaching Aids Service of the Library,” Lili Heimers, Director (Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey, New Jersey State Teachers College). A senes 
of booklets, each giving annotated listings of pictures, exhibits, record- 
ings, films, charts, publications, and so forth. 

3. Government bulletins: (Sampling only. Others are available from a 
number of government departments.) 

“New Government Aids for Teachers.” Appears in School Life from 
September, 1937, to June, 1940, but is available in pamphlet form as a 
reprint. United States OfiSce of Education 

“One Dollar or Less; Inexpensive Books for School Libraries,” E. A. 
Lathrop, Pamphlet, No. 88 (Washington, D. C., United States Office of 
Education, 1940), 54. 

“Children’s Books” foi fifty cents or less, Dorothy Caldwallader (Wash- 
ington, D. C., Association for Childhood Education, 1943), 254. 

Free posters on animals and animal husbandry (Washington, D. C., 
Bureau of Animal Husbandry, United States Department of Agriculture) . 
“Radio Programs for School Listenmg” (Washington, D. C., United 
States Office of Education, Department of Interior) . 



= Part IV 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
TECHNIQUES COMMON TO 
TRADITIONAL AND MODERN 
METHODS 


A NUMBER of techniques and types of information are necessary whether 
one IS using traditional or modern methods, or any variation of either, 
The chapters following present these materials. 






Improvement in 
the Use 
of Questions 


The results of early investigations of the teacher’s use of questions some- 
what shocked educational leaders. Teachers were found asking regularly 
150 questions per class hour In a class of twenty-two pupils, one was ques- 
tioned twice in two weeks, whereas a classmate was called on eleven times 
in the same period. In a small class of thirteen, one pupil was questioned 
four times, whereas another was called upon eighteen times. 

These facts should not have shocked those who discovered them. They 
evidently do not shock thousands of so-called practical teachers, since the 
practices described are in common use. And why not? As long as the aim 
of education is believed to be the mastery of content, the memorization of 
masses of unrelated, fragmentary facts, a barrage of minute fact questions 
is a natural and legitimate procedure. As long as the school is not con- 
cerned with causes of failure, nor with adaptation to individual differences, 
accidental and uneven distribution of questions will be found. 

When the aim of education is conceived not as memorization of fact but 
as the development of complex controls of conduct — ^understandings, atti- 
tudes, appreciations, skills, and special abilities — a wholly different tech- 
nique of questioning becomes imperative. A questioning technique suitable 
to the older method of learning cannot develop pupil judgment, independ- 
ence in study, suspension of judgment, or abilities to analyze and dis- 
criminate. 

Sound conception of aim: good general education necessary for im- 
provement of questioning. Butler calls attention sharply to the error of 
earlier writers on questioning. They endeavored to improve questioning by 
improving the wording, the form, the mechanics — ^that is, the technique. 
The chief weakness lies, however, not in the technique but in the teacher’s 
conception of the purpose or aim. If his aim is pupil mastery of facts, then 
his rapid-fire questioning technique cannot be condemned. It is well fitted 
to his aim. To improve questioning, the teacher’s knowledge of aims must 
be improved. A secondary, allied weaknessis lack of knowledge of the men- 
tal processes of learning. A third important weakness is often found in the 
teacher’s own lack of general education and intellectual interest. Teachers 
cannot ask questions which lead the child to develop values or apprecia- 
537 
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tions if they have never achieved values or appreciations of their own. 
Individuals who have not read critically and endeavored to interpret a 
number of conflicting statements cannot ask interpretive questions. The 
writer recently observed a high-school teacher stumble through an atro- 
ciously incompetent lesson in modern literature. Later in conversation the 
teacher quite casually said that she had not had time for several years to 
read any of the books “on the list.” No wonder her questions designed to 
guide pupils in evaluation, in discrimination, and toward appreciations 
were peculiar! 

Butler’s blunt indictment is worth repeating: ^ 

When we say that a teacher’s questions are poor, we actually mean that her 
knowledge and thinking are poor. Why not be honest and call a spade a spade? 
We endeavor to do everything by techniques; on the contrary the source re- 
sponsible for the weakness should be strengthened and invigorated. . . . 

It is essential that beginning teachers and experienced teachers realize the 
importance of developing their own minds before their teaching can be im- 
proved. The person who has ideas, thoughts, different viewpoints, notions of 
genuine values, and real purposes and aims in mind will ask questions in 
keeping with profitable achievement without seeking a mechanical clue in the 
specific words or forms in frammg questions. The purpose of the question, 
rather than its form or wording, is the all-important factor. A thought ques- 
tion IS a thought question regardless of the vocabulary used. Purposes pull in 
words needed to give the purpose proper expression. 

This is excellent. Nevertheless, considerable assistance can be given to 
teachers about wording and form after purposes have been clarified. To 
this we will turn later. 

Good native ability to think and teaching experience are necessary 
for improvement of questioning. As was said of the socialized techniques 
in the section on the recitation, no one can tel another how to concoct 
good questions. Advice almost reduces itself to the equivalent of teUing 
students and teachers to lift themselves by their boot straps! Expert or 
even passable questioning, and leading discussion by means of questions, 
is greatly affected by native ability and by experience. The actual develop- 
ment of the art of questioning is one of the most difficult and, oddly 
enough, one of the most neglected problems in teaching. It remains a con- 
stant problem for many good teachers. Good questioning requires the abil- 
ity, native or acquired, to think quickly and easily while facing a class, to 
shift and change as thought progresses, and to phrase questions in clear 
and. unambiguous terms. 

The teacher must also be able to sense quickly the causes of misinter- 
pretation of his questions. For every curious answer, “schoolboy howler,” 
or simple misinterpretation, there is good reason in the mind of the pupil. 
The ability to direct thought by questioning is one of the most valid proofs 

^ Frank A. Butler, The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary Schools (Chicago, 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1939), pp. 195, 197. 
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of teaching skill known. Through it all, the teacher has to move with the 
thought of the group, guiding but not dominating. 

These requirements puncture in some measure the pleasant fiction that 
the slow but efficient thinker can, in the end, do anything that the quick 
person can. A slow thinker, no matter how efficient and conscientious, will 
always have difficulty with a class of normal pupils. The quiet, retiring 
scholarly young person who often goes in for teaching so often turns out 
to be a misfit because he lacks these very requirements. 

Planning is clearly demanded. Few persons are gifted enough to be able 
without some previous preparation to follow the thought of a group, to 
shift and turn quickly enough, to guide the lesson coherently without 
domineering. A preview which is not the formulation of a rigid sequence 
will be helpful. In fact, the writer, after some years of minimizing lesson 
planning, has returned to it in flexible form. Practice teachers for several 
years now have been unanimous in declaring that being forced to write 
out some questions in advance with probable answers, and to plan continu- 
ity thus, was one of the most helpful devices given them One brilliant 
student who was about to fail in his practice teaching rejected this sugges- 
tion for some time He was not required to accept it. Finally, in despera- 
tion he tried it. Within ten days he, his supervising teacher, and several 
members of his high-school class were astonished at the change. 

Learning to concoct good questions is not, however, quite so difficult 
as lifting oneself by the boot straps. Native knack and experience are vital, 
but one can profit from advice and training. Plato, probably reflecting his 
training under the great questioner, Socrates, wrote in the Republic, “Then 
you will enact that they (the rulers) shall have such an education as will 
enable them to attain the greatest skill in asking and answering questions.” 

The purposes to be served by questions. The aims and purposes to be 
served by questioning are obviously fundamental. The number would be 
large if aU sub-purposes were included. The most important are: 

1. To stimulate reflective thought. This is, of course, a blanket term. 
The various elements include analysis, comparison, definition, judgment, 
and interpretation. 

2. To develop understanding. Questions may direct attention to im- 
portant elements basic to the understanding. The pupil’s own experience 
can be searched, analyzed, and organized tlirough questioning. 

3. To bring about the emetgence of new concepts. This may call for 
comparisons with simple known facts, for pointing out of analogies. 

4. To apply information. Good problem questions and certain “exer- 
cises” in texts and syllabi illustrate this. Many exercises are unfortunately 
composed of memory questions or call for the following of recipes. 

5. To develop appreciations and attitudes. Analytic questioning, so 
widely used for this purpose, is definitely detrimental The teacher should 
provide opportunities for appreciation to emerge. 
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6. To develop the power and habit of evaluation. 

7. To change beliefs or attitudes. This is a delicate matter. Beliefs 
acquired in emotional settings cannot be changed ordinarily by fact or 
logic. Hence the questions which encroach upon an emotionally held belief 
must be indirect and free from emotional content. In fact, education should 
first attempt to train persons in knowledge of mental and emotional proc- 
esses before attempting to change beliefs. 

8. To focus attention on cause-and-effect relationship. This aim, of 
course, overlaps with two or three others. Socratic, conversational ques- 
tioning of the “if this, then that” type is valuable. 

9. To determine the informational background, interests, and maturity 
of individuals or class groups. General techniques for pre-testing listed in 
tire chapter on the assignment supply guidance here. Here, if anywhere, 
direct fact questions might play a legitimate part along with other forms. 

10. To create interest, arouse purpose, develop mindset. 

11. To test directly for designated achievements. 

Illustration of contrasting purposes revealed by questions. The story 
told in Chapter 5 of the boy whose composition about the Washington 
monument was rejected illustrates the different purposes which a question 
may serve. The teacher aimed the question at a series of facts. The boy 
assumed that the question was aimed at understandings and attitudes, and 
answered accordingly. 

Butler gives a simple and explicit illustration.^ Two sets of questions 
about Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address are contrasted to show how aims vary 
and how the variation determines the quality of the questions. 

In one classroom: 

1. Where did he give it? 

2. When did he give it’ 

3. What was the occasion? 

4. How many years are there in a score’ 

5. How many years are there in four score and seven? 

6. Who is ready to recite the Address? 

In another classroom: 

1. What was the basic principle upon which Lincoln developed the Address? 
Did Lincoln think of the principle first or did others before Lincoln be- 
lieve in it? 

2. Did you notice any time sequence? 

3. What message did Lincoln leave for his fellow-citizens? 

4. What feelings would you have had if you were at the dedication and 
heard Lincoln? 

5. Suppose you had never heard Lincoln, do you think you could tell some- 
thing about his character from just reading the Address? 

2 Frank A. Butler, The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary Schools (Chicago, 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1939), p. 198. 
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The second set is by no means perfect, but the difference between the 
two sets is too striking to need extended comment. The difference is not 
in the words, both vocabularies being simple; it is in the purposes served. 

The following interpretive questions listed by a practice teacher are in 
pleasing contrast to the typical “who, what, when, how many, and what 
happened next” questions. 

Questions To Be Used as a Basis for Discussion of Carl Sandburg’s 
“Abraham Lincoln” 

1. Through chapter 18, page 41 

a Why was Nancy Hanks called a pioneer sacrifice? What are the im- 
plications? 

b. Do you agree with Dennis Hanks’ statement, “Exceptin’ for an interest 
in politics and religion, they lived just like Injuns”? Why? 

c. Why does Sandburg keep repeating “the wilderness is careless”? 

d. Where and how would you say that Lincoln got his real education? 

e. Is the style of writing suitable to the subject? 

2. Through chapter 29, page 82 

a. In the various jobs that Lincoln had, what could he have learned which 
would later help him? 

b. Jefferson said, “Sometimes it is said that man cannot be trusted with 
the government of himself. Can he then be trusted with the govern- 
ment of others?” Apply this to Lincoln. Apply it to Andiew Jackson. 

c. Docs Sandburg give the historical background of these times? Give 
instances 

d. How did Lincoln’s idea of God affect his actions? 

e What did Lincoln’s first election speech show of his character? 

f. Find instances of symbolism in these chapters. 

g. Could you tell from reading this book that Sandburg is a poet? How? 

h. What is the relation of this book to the school of interpretive biog- 
raphy? 

Knowledge of purposes is then the first step in preparing good questions. 
Attempting to aim the wording directly at the purpose to be served will 
help to prevent pointless questioning. 

General principles basic to good questioning. With the place or purpose 
clear as one important guidepost, and before turning to the details of 
wording and form, we may set up a list of general principles.® 

1. The general sequence of questions should be organized around a 
thread or core. This refers to the general continuity of the lesson and not 
to the minutiae which are arranged as the lesson progresses. The evils of 
rambling discussion have already been mentioned in the section on recita- 
tion. Maintaining reasonable continuity is extremely difficult for beginning 
teachers. Practice teachers who are unable to make progress in developing 

® The writer’s original list was improved by some items and wordings adapted from 
other authors. Grateful acknowledgment is made to Bossing, Frederick, Ragsdale and 
Salisbury, and particularly to Butler. 
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this ability should doubtless be discouraged from continuing in the profes- 
sion. The development of the particular objectives of the unit or lesson 
series — ^understanding, appreciation, or attitude — ^furnishes the thread. 

2. Answers, to be acceptable, should be reasonably full, rounded 
replies. Short, choppy questions invite short, choppy answers. Probably 
as an outcome of the rapid-fire fact question, there has grown up in 
schools of the United States a thoroughly reprehensible practice, namely, 
the acceptance from pupils of fragmentary one-point answers. Our typical 
procedure is to secure one point from the first pupil, a second point from 
another, and so on until several pupils have contributed enough fragments 
to complete a reputable answer. This is true from elementary school 
through college. Genuine efllort is necessary to break it up, and so far little 
progress has been made. The modern school, because of the different set- 
ting of questions and discussion, cares for the matter properly for the 
most part. 

The writer had a most revealing experience while teaching in the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico. After the usual preliminary days of explanation, defin- 
ing of problems by the students, planning methods of procedure, and so on, 
the day came when the first set of the study questions was to be analyzed 
in class. The first student called upon glanced at some notes, laid them 
down, and proceeded to speak without interruption for nine minutes! There 
was nothing much to be said further and everyone knew it. Thinking he 
had by accident called upon a local honor student, the writer studied his 
class to find a student who seemed to be average or poorer. He fell into 
the ancient error of assuming that the beautiful are dumb and assigned the 
next question accordingly. The young lady looked at her notes, rose, and 
spoke for six minutes! Again there were no corrections or additions war- 
ranted. It should not be assumed that this formal procedure was used 
exclusively. Many of the questions called not for summaries but for com- 
parison of views, whereupon the discussion was fast and furious — so fast, 
in fact, that the Spanish-speakmg students asked permission to carry on in 
Spanish because thinking in English slowed them down! The argument was 
then summarized in English for the instructor, who guided the continuing 
analysis. The point to be emphasized was that these Puerto Rican students 
had been thoroughly trained to answer in adequate, coherent summaries. 
In this one respect at least, these students are superior to ours. 

3 Accept any answer or part thereof which can be used. If reasonably 
full responses to questions are not, for any reason, obtainable, it is well to 
encourage pupils by attempting to use, with proper comment, any con- 
tribution. This begets more and better volunteering. Even an answer which 
is not too close to the point should not be just ignored. A comment or 
question may aid the pupil in seeing how he missed the objective. Rarely 
should a teacher flatly reject an answer, possibly never reject without 
explanation. “That’s part of it, let’s see if you (or anyone else) can 
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elaborate it.” “That’s on the point, but it’s a minor point which supports 
another major idea — what might the latter be?” “Hold that a moment; we 
will use it later ” A teacher who says that an answer is “dead wrong” or 
otherwise ridicules an honest effort is preventing the very thing he is there 
to encourage — learning activity. 

4. The questions should be within the pupil’s experience and knowl- 
edge. It is difficult for students fresh from high-grade liberal arts colleges 
to realize that what is everyday knowledge to them is utterly and com- 
pletely unknown to high-school pupils. The differences in experience and 
knowledge between high-school pupils of the same age but of different 
socio-economic backgrounds are enormous. Differences in maturity and 
special interests also affect this matter vitally. Some specific suggestions 
for the improvement of questioning will be made in later pages when dis- 
cussing the vocabulary of questioning. For the moment, the general prin- 
ciple is important. 

The writer observed a high-school teacher present to a class an exhibit 
of extensive statistical material. He repeated several times that "no one 
except a trained expert in statistics could understand these statistics and 
their implications.” Without pausing for breath, he then assigned the tables 
to the class for overnight study, full explanation to be brought to class 
next morning! No one else saw the joke, least of all the teacher. The class 
naturally did not see the joke — such things are no joke to them! 

5. Allow time to think of an answer and to put it into words. It is 
difficult for an eager, quick-thinking teacher to remain silent while a slow- 
thinking, or even a quick, pupil figures out an answer. The pressure on the 
teacher is increased because the answer is already in his mind, full-formed 
and “perfect.” It is in the forefront of his consciousness, and he completely 
forgets that a pupil may have to recall data, try to relate them to the ques- 
tion, think of words or perhaps illustrations The teacher must simply 
school himself to stand quietly while thinking takes place. 

To insist on quick answers gives excellent training in superficial, inac- 
curate thinking. It encourages the practice, too common in adult life, of 
stating Ignorant and half-formed opinions as if they were important con- 
tributions to conversation 

Time should not be wasted, however, attempting to extract from a 
pupil an answer which he does not know, but which the rest of the class 
does. Many teachers think it an mdex of pedagogical expertness to pursue 
a child with a volley of questions in an effort to secure a desired response. 
They say, “It makes him think; he must get it himself.” Anyone who has 
seen a blushing, stammering child subjected to this knows that the opposite 
is true. The procedure clearly embarrasses and muddles the poor child so 
that he cannot think. If the rest of the class knows, and the question is 
simple, another child should supply the information immediately and let 
the thinking move forward. When the learning situation is complex and 
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most of the class needs guidance in analysis, then a series of questions 

slowly and sympathetically given, with class participation, is valuable. 

6. The teacher’s attitude during questioning should be natural, friendly, 
and conversational. This is merely in keeping with tlie practice of both old 
and new schools which are trying to apply modern psychology. Its effect on 
pupil attitudes and upon learning has been discussed earlier in several 
places. 

7. Pupils should be encouraged to ask questions. Good teachers en- 
courage and welcome questions from the class. To secure interested, com- 
petent response is an index of high teaching skill. The best type of pupil 
participation is being secured Careful distinction should be made, of 
course, between the interested, alert pupil who asks intelligent, legitimate 
questions, and the bluffer who wastes time with many foolish and irrelevant 
ones. Good teachers attempt to use any part of a question which will con- 
tribute to class thought. Even a pointless question should not be summarily 
dismissed if further conversation may bring the pupil to see wherein his 
question is useless. Recurring pointless questions from the same pupil call 
for individual assistance outside class time. 

Unfortunately, some teachers dislike pupils who ask questions. They 
strive to discourage such activity. Teachers who consistently discourage 
the alert, questioning child are either very la 2 y or completely misunder- 
stand their functions as teachers. Teachers who will not or cannot encour- 
age, guide, and enter into the learning processes of the pupils should be 
removed, if possible. 

8. .Develop an attitude of pupil responsibility for answering questions 
-from the class as well as those from the teacher. Again this is but good 
modern psychology. Children are not to look to the teacher as final and 
unanswerable arbiter. They are to take responsibility, come to conclusions, 
and support them. 

9. -Do not hesitate to say, “I do not know” to a pupil’s question. Many 
traditional teachers were as bad bluffers as some of their pupils! No one 
is supposed to know everything. Learning is continuous for all of us. 
Teachers who feel they “lose face” by not answering lose much more, if 
they only knew, when they pretend to answer everything. Questions for 
which the teacher does not have an immediate answer can be made the 
subject of discussion, of minor assignments to individuals or to small com- 
mittees. Sometimes, the teacher alone will be able to get the answer, and he 
should volunteer to bring it in when available. 

Thfi_»micdh,na_»ndJtQr^ of questions. With purpose-to-be-served and 
other major principles understood, we may turn to some of the minutiae. 
The following suggestions wiU aid in the actual construction of questions. 

1. -Xhe~ objective of the question should be clear and definite. If the 
objective is not clear, there is no fair criterion for judging the answer. 
The chief errors here are the “discuss,” “what about,” “tell about,” “what 
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can you say” questions. These are vague and general and unfair to the 
student. They indicate la 2 y, inexact thinking or no preparation on the part 
of the teacher. 

a. Avoid “discuss” questions. This type abounds in high school and 
college: “Discuss the reign of Nero,” “Discuss the results of the Westward 
Movement,” “Discuss the Missouri Compromise,” “Discuss the novel as a 
literary form.” The following are culled from recent examinations. “Dis- 
cuss a speech on ceremony,” “Discuss eavesdropping as a device in Much 
Ado About Nothing and in Twelfth Night,” “Discuss the arithmetic mean, 
the probable error, and the mean error,” “Discuss the thermodynamic prin- 
ciples involved in the determination of the Heat of Combustion of a sub- 
stance with the Bomb Calorimeter,” “Discuss the Federal Reserve Act,” 
and “Discuss: 


'Let music sound while he doth make his choice; 

Then if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 

Fading in music,’ ” 

These questions are absurd. They indicate no beginning, no end, and 
no organization for the answer. Some could be “discussed” for six months. 
Some have been “discussed” for years. There is no guidance or stimulation 
of any sort. Such questions are responsible for much harsh unfairness in 
marking pupils. 

For instance a pupil might answer the question “Discuss Roosevelt’s 
silver policy” with one sentence: “The policy was one of expediency, un- 
justified, and detrimental to our economy.” He has fulfilled &e conditions 
of the question. “But,” says the instructor, “I meant that he was to outline 
the circumstances leading to the emergence of the policy, the events fol- 
lowing its announcement, results to date, and the probable future develop- 
ments. I wanted a detailed, organized discussion.” The pupil cannot be a 
mind reader. The question neither demands nor implies anything of the 
type of answer concealed in the instructor’s mind. It suggests no such 
beginning, sequence, or terminus. The pupil cannot with any honesty be 
held for such an answer. As the question stands any “discussion” is satis- 
factory: lengthy, brief, organized, or unorganized. An ancient schoolroom 
joke illustrates the point. A student was confronted with the question, 
“Discuss the reign of Caligula,” and realized that he knew nothing what- 
ever about this reign. Purely as a shot in the dark, or perhaps as a satire 
on his own state of mind he wrote, “The less said about the reign of 
Caligula the better.” This is said to have been accepted. 

High-school teachers and college professors addicted to use of “discuss” 
questions follow the argument further. They claim that such questions 
teach pupils to organize. Not at all; they may equally teach them to make 
rambling incoherent presentations. If the instructor refuses to accept a 
poor organization, he is marking by a criterion not implied in the question 
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and not within the knowledge of the pupil. As indicated above, the crux 
lies just here. Most instructors do have in mind a type of organization and 
treatment they wish reproduced when they ask “discuss” questions, but 
the type accepted varies from instructor to instructor. Students can be 
taught to organize by far better devices than vague, indefinite questions. 
In fact, there is much material available in the literature on study skills 
showing how to do this. Further, pupils should have been taught to organize 
long before test or summary questions appear. 

Again, the instructor may desire a critical comparison. He may reject 
not only a rambling discussion but the expository organization acceptable 
to another professor. Again the pupil cannot be clairvoyant. If the instruc- 
tor means by “discuss” a critical comparison thrown into certain form, 
he should ask for it. 

The question stated above may be thrown into better form, “Present 
in organized form, the origin, development, present status, and probable 
future of Roosevelt’s silver policy.” This by no means “gives the answer 
away” but it implies a definite type of answer which can be marked under 
a criterion clear to any honest pupil One teacher, defending the “discuss” 
question as a stimulus to thinking, criticized the form of the “Roosevelt 
silver policy” question just given by saying that all it did was call for 
repetition of assigned text. Certainly it does! That is exactly what the 
majority of secondary and college teachers want, especially when they ask 
“discuss” questions. Training pupils to think demands not only a change 
in the form of question but in the teaching. Several sources may be 
assigned, controversial data should be introduced, reference to related 
material included. The question to stimulate thinking will not be the sloppy 
“discuss” question, but perhaps, “Present in organized form the origin, 
development, present status and probable future of Roosevelt’s silver policy 
as you derive it from the readings and class discussion. Indicate clearly 
why you accept certain data and views, rejecting others. Support your 
summary with argument at all points.” 

Some teachers instruct and drill their pupils in the desired type of answer 
to “discuss” questions Under specific, limited conditions of this sort the 
question is fair, but this procedure seems a long way around a simple point. 
Ordinarily, this type of question is a shot in the dark, a “sloppy” device, a 
lazy teacher’s refuge. 

Stimulated evidently by the sharp criticisms made of such questions by 
psychologists, there have recently appeared some paragraphs in defense of 
“discuss” questions. Most of them are more indicative of hurt surprise 
that a time-honored technique should be assailed than they are of any 
critical analysis of the issue. Are not “discuss” questions used by the best 
professors, and in respectable schools, forsooth! Some of the comments are 
quite transparent defense mechanisms. Nothing has yet appeared which 
invalidates the criticisms. 
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b. Avoid “what about” “what can you say about," “talk about,” ques- 
tions. These are but variations of the “discuss” procedure. The same 
analysis applies. Such questions have no clear objective; they give the 
pupU no guidance whatever; the answers cannot be marked with fairness. 
They indicate complete failure on the part of the teacher to give attention 
to analysis of his objectives and to the wording of his questions. 

c. Avoid leading questions. The opposite of the discuss question is the 
question which gives too much guidance, the type condemned in court- 
rooms as “leading” questions. This error is so obvious and simple that it 
should not need mention. Teachers everywhere, however, use such ques- 
tions. “Pericles was banished from Athens, was he not?” “Lincoln was 
right in freeing the slaves, was he not?” Pupils are constantly crowded into 
a desired answer by questions which contain within them such phrases 
as “don’t you think so?” “it is true, isn’t it?” “you would have to agree, 
wouldn’t you?” Leading questions result sometimes from poor ability to 
think and to phrase questions but sometimes from the teacher’s insistence 
that a pre-determined answer be forced upon the class. In the social studies, 
such questions are very serious blunders. 

d. — Avoid catch questions. Most of us have been caught by such ques- 
tions as the following: 

An athlete is to run around a square field. It takes him 40 seconds to run the 
first side which is 140 yards. It takes him 50 seconds to run the second side. 
How long is the second side? 

A train leaves Chicago for New York traveling 50 miles an hour. At the 
same time a train leaves New York for Chicago going 65 miles an hour. Which 
will be the farthest from New York when they meet? 

Following normal and sensible mathematical attitudes and precedents, 
many pupils will try to work such problems. The catch is then explained. 

Intrigued by the trick, one tends to say, “Such problems make one 
think.” The direct opposite is true. Such questions confuse thinking by 
making one “think” in ways which are not valuable in real problems. The 
uncritical teacher confuses “hunting for the catch” with true “analysis of 
a problem.” Real thinking has to do with ferreting out true and logical 
connections, not with discovering odd and bizarre tricks which rarely 
appear in real problems. The mental attitude engendered by catch questions 
is inimical to analytic dunking. Looking for the catch prevents one’s seeing 
the logical connections. These questions are good parlor entertainment and 
are prominent in many intellectually perverted radio programs. 

2. The question should be directed at attainable objectives. Certain 
questions, although clearly stated, are confusing because they eall for more 
or less final answers when such answers are either not available, or can 
only be guessed at by the pupils. They are directed at the causes or solu- 
tions of certain historical events — wars, revolutions, economic upheavals, 
political movements — or call for moral judgments to be passed upon such 
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events. If the teacher accepts superficial answers, his pupils are receiving 
training in poor thinking. They all too often feel a smug and ignorant 
satisfaction when their simple answers are accepted for complex problems. 
The real answers to some of these problems have puzzled the best thinkers 
we have. Such questions are clearly permissible when it is understood that 
the objective is to stimulate discussion, the search for and organization of 
data, and the suspension of judgment. Wide difference of opinion regarding 
final answers should be permitted and encouraged. 

3. The wording of the question should be precise and direct. 

a. Avoid digressions and involved statements. If questions are to direct 
thought they must be to the point, avoiding long involved phrases, or sup- 
posedly facetious or even explanatory digressions. Many teachers believe 
they are engendering good feeling in the class when they interlard the ques- 
tion with humorous commentary. A college professor was heard to ask, “A 
group of bright young men such as we have here must in their previous 
variegated academic careers have met the Law of Parsimony — sometimes 
called Occam’s razor — and why do you suppose it was called Occam’s 
razor — and have some dim realization of its applications to thinking — and 
so we will have Mr. Blank apply it to the several explanations which seem 
derivable from the pedagogical experiment upon the efficacy of several 
ways of increasing the vocabulary.” 

b. Avoid ambiguity. The difficulties inherent in using language care- 
fully have been discussed earlier. The young teacher and the hurried older 
teacher often use words which may be interpreted quite honestly by pupils 
in several different ways. A teacher, developing concepts of latitude and 
longitude by means of street directions in a small town, asked an inatten- 
tive boy how he would get from the depot to the hotel and received the 
reply, “I’d walk.” The teacher, desiring the reply “One block south and 
four blocks west,” became very angry, failing to realize that the boy’s 
interpretation of his question was honest. With more mature bright students, 
words must be chosen with real care. 

c. .Avoid- asking the question two or more ways in one statement. 
Teachers often fall into this error in a sincere effort to aid the pupil. “What 
IS a ballad, or can you define this type of poetry?” It is better to ask it one 
way and give time for recall or volunteer answers before changing the 
wording. It is good practice to rephrase a question in different words, since 
different wordings strike responses in different minds; an interval, however, 
should elapse. 

d. Avoid calling for more than one unified reaction at a time. This is 
sometimes called a “double” question. “Why is alcohol not a food and 
why is it bad for us?” “Did the belligerent submarine have a right to enter 
our neutral port to exchange goods, and what should we have done 
about it?” 

A more complicated form of the double question is one that states alter- 
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natives. “Is there great rainfall or not in Western Oregon?” “Was Pizarro 
a Spaniard or a Portuguese?” Questions may legitimately present alterna- 
tives when controversial issues are involved and when the question is 
designed to initiate a continuing comparison and evaluation of data. 

4. The vocabulary should be within the comprehension of the pupil. 
The case is cited of a junior-high school history text which included on 
one page in the first chapter such words as embryonic, vicissitudes, and 
economic stability. The writer observed a teacher who asked a junior- 
high school class, “Did not the group of signers to the Declaration of In- 
dependence constitute a felicitous galaxy of statesmen?” Still another asked 
a pupil to "embroider on the theme.” “Did the conference culminate in 
unification?" “What is the thesis of the hook you are reading?” Such words 
as mercenary, romanticist, mores, have little meaning for young pupils. 
Many children are even confused by being asked to “TeU the influence of” 
or "Compare the industries of” since the words influence and compare 
have not ordinarily been used that way by them. One class failed to answer 
a question which included the word semester because they had never heard 
the word before, term being the usage in their school. 

The question may be asked whether extension of vocabulary is not one 
aim of teaching. Assuredly. In all educational procedure, questioning 
included, the pupil’s vocabulary — as well as many other achievements — is 
to be improved This is done in questioning as in reading, through con- 
textual clues and through direct study. New words which can be properly 
interpreted by ordinary pupils may be used freely. The criticism refers to 
words which have not, and cannot have, meaning for the pupil. 

-Mechanical features of questioning. Before we list the mechanical 
features of questioning, note that we are referring to the improved recita- 
tion period and not to the completely modern working period of a unit. 
Frederick, Ragsdale, and Salisbury poke considerable fun at certain of 
the advices commonly given about the actual mechanics of presenting and 
distributing questions ^ Their criticisms are quite correct if we abandon 
the typical formal recitation. But since the recitation will be common prac- 
tice for some time to come, attention is still necessary to the improvement 
of a practice which is not itself basically sound. 

1. Present question to class before calling upon someone to answer. 
This tends to secure attention from all, and all at least start thinking about 
an answer. 

2. Distribute questions. Teachers tend naturally to favor those pupils 
who volunteer, who contribute, and who themselves ask questions. Some 
device to insure distribution of opportunity to participate is necessary. 
Alphabetic or other fixed orders for calling upon pupils should be avoided. 
These are too useless even for the traditional recitation. Glancing over the 


Directing Learning (New York, Appleton, 1938), pp. 170-171. 
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roll just previous to class and noting those who have not contributed re- 
cently will help. Writing those names on a card is even better. Shuffling 
class cards is anotlier recommended device. 

Suggestions 1 and 2 are those chiefly ridiculed by Frederick, Ragsdale, 
and Salisbury as being wholly out ot hne with leputable learning situations 
and as provocative of undesirable attitudes This is correct unless, as stated, 
we are already operatmg under a system which makes forced attention 
necessary. 

3. Do not repeat questions. Questions should not be repeated habitu- 
ally, because this makes for lack of attention. Care should be taken not 
to offend or embarrass the conscientious pupil who occasionally asks for 
repetition of a question which he does not understand. In the case of con- 
sistently inattentive pupils a sharp refusal to repeat is legitimate — if such 
an attitude is ever legitimate. 

This suggestion, also, is one which would be ridiculous under modern 
teaching conditions. 

4. Do not repeat answers. This is a seriously bad habit, one easily ac- 
quired and most difficult to overcome. It arises from the teacher’s natural 
desire to emphasize, to interpret, and to extend thinking. Teachers should 
be rigidly on guard against this, as it encourages fragmentary, incomplete, 
and poorly worded answers from pupils. 

5. WJth certain exceptions, secure answers in complete sentence form. 
Complete answers in good English are ordinarily desirable. This is par- 
ticularly true during important class discussions. Otherwise, bad habits in 
expression arise and misunderstandings occur. Answering in complete and 
coherent form should be a matter of course. In some kinds of discussion, 
as in real life, this type of answer would slow thinking, if not actually con- 
fuse it. Contrary to the opinions of some teachers, it is quite all right to ask 
“yes or no” questions. Criticism should be directed at the teacher’s failure 
to follow up with other questions aimed to secure reasons and argument. 

Adapt to individual differences. Adaptation of all procedures to indi- 
vidual differences has been stressed throughout this volume as a prime 
characteristic of modern teaching. This is particularly true of questioning. 
Teachers should make earnest, reasonable effort to take into consideration 
pupils’ abilities, special interests, personal characteristics, and so forth, 
in distributing questions. 

The distribution of diflicult thought questions has caused some debate 
among teachers. Some hold that these should be given to the weaker pupils 
in order to spur them to effort and to give them practice in analyzing 
difficult problems. Success is said to bring satisfaction and confidence. 
Others maintain that the poor pupil is not able to solve difficult problems, 
and that instead of getting practice in thinking, he is more likely to become 
confused and embarrassed. Instead of confidence, he suffers the opposite 
and avoids participation. A waste of class time also results. It seems better 
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to distribute difficult problems to brighter children. Their analysis is of 
value to slower pupils, who can often understand their fellows better than 
they can the teacher. Weaker pupils would then be given easier questions 
which they can solve with some degree of facility. Properly adjusted to 
levels of ability, such questions will probably afford all the opportunity for 
thinking these pupils can use. The flashy, superficial pupil may be given 
difficult questions and held firmly to results in order that he may appreciate 
and experience the value of good work. 

Common weaknesses in pupil answers. Observation and teacher re- 
ports indicate certain typical weaknesses in answering which can be 
remedied. 

1. Pupils begin to answer before 
thinking out the complete impli- 
cation of the question. 

2. Pupils seem to expect continued 
stimulation from the teacher. 

3. Pupils believe that they have 
answered a question if they give 
any one or two of several points 
which could be given. 

4. Pupils take no responsibility for 
organization, sequence, and co- 
herence. 

5. Pupils seem to be seeking to dis- 
cover what the teacher wants, 
rather than to evolve answers 
based on the data and implications 

These points overlap but are listed separately for emphasis. It is clear 
that the teacher’s mode of questioning and the type of answer accepted 
will contribute to the development of good or poor habits of answering. 
An analysis of pupil answers and habits of answering supplies guidance 
toward the improvement of questioning. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. For each of the faults listed above show briefly how the teacher may 
unwittingly contribute to their development; how he may help eliminate them. 

2. Give examples, if you can recall them from your own school experience 
(or watch for them now in observing), of particularly skillful guidance of class 
discussion by questions either prepared in advance or developed in terms of 
class-hour demands. (Several reports may be made on this to illustrate different 
points.) 

3. Do the same thing for cases of particularly poor practice. Could you 
suggest improvements? 

4. How will you probably learn to construct good questions? 

5. In general, how would you handle a bright pupil who rarely studies 
carefully and who is a good bluffer? 

6. List a number of suggestions for stimulating pupils to ask questions. 


A fragmentary answer results. 

Minor points may be magnified and 
major points neglected. 

Fragmentary, choppy, one-pomt 
answers lesult. 

Inadequate, unorganized answers are 
given. 


Rambling, discursive answers result. 
Relative values are neglected. 


Answers are dictated by suggestibility 
lather than by analysis and thought. 
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EXERCISES AND REPORTS 

1. Secure a lesson plan, or lesson report, or unit plan or log, containing a 
fairly detailed account of the question-and-answer procedure in the class period. 
Accounts of traditional daily lesson plans are to be found in practically every 
text on general method or principles of teaching. Both traditional and modern 
plans appear in the periodical literature and in books on unit teaching. Instructors 
should have built up a large personal collection of plans and unit outlines. 

Read the general questioning sequence carefully and analyze critically in the 
light of the principles and suggestions summarized in this chapter. Prepare an 
organized, detailed critique. 

2. Select a typical segment of material used as the basis of a traditional reci- 
tation. Organize a general sequence of major questions based upon it but de- 
signed to get as good learning as is possible under formal conditions. 

3. Do the same thing for the approach or initiation of a typical experience 
unit. 

READINGS 

Bossing, Nelson, Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools (Bos- 
ton, Houghton, 1935). Ch. 10 is discursive and repetitious but contains many 
good concrete suggestions. 

Butler, Frank A., The Improvement of Teaching m Secondary Schools (Chi- 
cago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1939). Ch. 10 is one of the best available 
discussions of the subject. 

DeGarmo, Charles, Interest and Education (New York, Macmillan, 1908), 
Ch. 14. Despite early date of publication this is still a valuable reference. A 
wealth of concrete illustration. 

Frederick, Robert W., Ragsdale, Clarence E., and Salisbury, Rachel, Direct- 
ing Learning (New York, Appleton, 1938). Ch. 8 on the recitation contains 
excellent brief discussion of questioning. 

Hall, J. W., The Question as a Factor in Teaching (Boston, Houghton, 1916). 

Another early reference of historical interest. 

Rivlin, Harry N., Teaching Adolescents in Secondary Schools. (New York, 
Appleton, 1948), Ch. 7. An excellent recent discussion. Good illustrations. 
See Ex. No. 7, pp. 229-233. 

Stevens, Romiett, The Question as a Measure of Efficiency in Instruction, 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 48 (New York, Teachers 
College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ, 1912). The oiiginal 
statistical study of questioning. Chiefly valuable for survey figures and illus- 
trations. 
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The Guidance of Drill or Practice 


The processes known as drill or practice are widely used in the class- 
room and in real life Drill is exercised on three general types _of learning 
product: (a) motor skills, as in handwritingT^onunciation, handling tools 
and machinery, athletic events and games; {b) mental skills, as in mul- 
tiplication and addition, recognition of symbols in silent reading, and many 
others; ic)j^MtKca:^assQSiations, such as the sequence of letters in spell- 
ing, use of symbols in map reading, and the like. The_object,gf,practiQ.e.is 
to develop facility in the skiU and tg secure automatic recall of die arbitrary 
asseeiations. As we shall see, many so-called arbitrary associations can be 
made meaningful, thus eliminating the necessity for drill. 

Vigorous controversy over drill. The place of drill in the instructional 
scheme has precipitated more vigorous discussion, probably, than almost 
any other feature. Differences of opinion are violent; silly nonsense is 
widely disseminated. The current arguments arise because recent research 
has contradicted in startling fashion many time-honored beliefs and prac- 
tices; because the research findings are often stated in terms unfamiliar to 
the average teacher. Careless or inadequately explained statements by re- 
search workers have also contributed to the misunderstandings. 

Experimental psychologists and educators on the one side, armed with 
facts from both laboratory and actual classroom research, raise grave 
questions about the value of typical drill as at present operated. Teachers 
on the other side, armed with opinions based on experience, spring to the 
defense of drill methods which they have used for years. 

These teachers fall into two groups ; {a) those who are honest and sincere 
in their advocacy of drill methods but who are ignorant of the facts; (h) 
those whose reaction is an irrational defense mechanism because a personal 
belief or routine has been attacked. When the facts are all in and under- 
stood, the competent teachers and the research experts stand together. Let 
us examine and explain some of the charges around which the controversy 
rages. Modern psychologists and educators are accused of saying that: 

1. Drill should be eliminated from school. 

2. One cannot learn by repetition. 

3. One does not learn anything through drilling. 

553 
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The traditional teacher stands fast upon the dictum that “drill and lots of 

it is die only way to learn certain things.” 

The elimination of drill from the classroom. The position of modern 
educators and psychologists with regard to drill in the classroom can be 
unequivocahly stated as follows; 

1. The elimination of drill from the classroom has never been advocated by 
any competent psychologist or educator anywhere at any time.^ 

2. Typical traditional drill methods waste huge amounts of time and energy 
and result in poor learning. Detrimental results are actually produced by too 
much drill. 

3. Modern educators and psychologists advocate several material and funda- 
mental changes in the amount and nature of drill. 

The evidence and the arguments supporting these statements are exten- 
sive and clear-cut, appearing widely in journals devoted to experimental 
education and experimental psychology As a matter of fact, early writers 
both lay and professional long ago recognized the facts now bemg demon- 
strated through research. The traditional teacher could have arrived at the 
same conclusions had he been trained to analyze his own processes and 
results. Lacking this training, he is honestly bewildered by criticisms of 
procedures he has regarded as safe and sure. Many teachers who repeat 
the charge that the modern school eliminates drill are ignorant of the fact 
that the modern school provides more and better practice than the tradi- 
tional. A few teachers repeat this charge as a form of “fifth-column” 
sniping against educational methods which they do not understand, do not 
like, and are afraid to try. 

Simple explanations will be attempted in the following paragraphs in the 
hope that misunderstandings will be clarified, that the fears of sincere 
traditional teachers will be removed, and that classroom procedure even- 
tually will be improved. A good deal of the difficulty, as will be seen, turns 
upon definitions of words and clarifications of common-sense meanings 

One da B s. n o t .. l fi nm __ bv mere repetition . The traditional teacher and 
the average parent are sure this is “theory,” “high-falutin’ nonsense ” It 
seems so clearly opposed to common sense. On the contrary, however, 
brief attention to everyday common-sense experiences in and out of the 
classroom shows that mere repetition is not educative. One hesitates to 
repeat the ancient and bewhiskered joke about the boy kept after school 
to write 150 times “I have gone.” Finishing the stint in the absence of the 
teacher, he left his paper with a note stating, “I have went home.” The 
repetition was recent and frequent, but without meaning or purpose. It did 

^ The excellent discussion of the development of skill in Chapter 8 of L. Thomas 
Hopkins, Interaction (Boston, Heath, 1941), is sometimes quoted as advocating the 
elimination of drill. The discussion is somewhat ideal but clearly piovides for refine- 
ment of skills. Careful reading of the entiie volume furthei supports this view. Hop- 
kins’ discussion is an antidote for the view which upholds excessive repetitive drill 
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not change his language usage. Scores of schoolboy howlers involving 
curious blunders in spelling and arithmetic and reading are available, show- 
ing that gross errors are made in real situations regardless of the amount 
of isolated repetitive drill. Ask any individual how many steps there are in 
the staircase in his home, how many steps up to the coach of the com- 
muter’s train he rides twice a day, or for similar information from any other 
situation in which he has acted repetitiously ten thousand times. Mere 
repetition without attention or motive will not give the answer. These are 
'buFanecdbte^dr Itofles^nd" prove nothing. However, excellent research 
studies are available and in quantity. Teachers brought up on the connec- 
tionist S-R bond theory of learning and who are not familiar with recent 
research by conncctionist psychologists are the most sure that repetition is 
educative. On the contrary, Thorndike,^ the leader of the connectionist 
school, has presented some of the best evidence that mere repetition will 
not produce desirable learning. 

The discussion to follow may in part seem to some teachers like quib- 
bling. Careful analysis and understanding are necessary, however, if drill 
processes are to be operated effectively. Let us then analyze and explain 
further the statement verified by research, that mere repetition is not 
educative. 

Fir ft \ :pure, precise repetition does not actually occur. One never per- 
forms an act twice iiT exactly~ffie ~same~wa^ Arbitrary associations, 
formulas, or series of symbols can, of course, be repeated precisely under 
dictation and correction. Experiments^ow that mere repetition even here 
may be definitely raiseducative. Secont^ t is the stimulus situatio n, not the 
reippn^e^ which is repeated. Each stimulus calls for a retrial of the skill. 
If the stimulus TituatiorT is real to the learner, it guarantees motive and 
attention. Retrials with insight, which in turn add insight, do promote the 

L. Thorndike, Human Leatning (New York, Appleton, 1931) Contains much 
research material and many modifications of the original statement of the laws of 
learning. See also" 

William F. Bruce and Frank S Freeman, Development and Leuming (Boston, 
Houghton, 1942). Chs 11 to 15, especially the two latter, contain good summaries 
with reference to many piimary studies 

Raymond H Wheeler and Fiancis T, Perkins, Principles of Mental Development 
(New York, Crowell, 1932), Pp. 348-362 contain very good brief summary with ref- 
erence to primal y studies. 

The Psychology of Learning, Forty-fiist Yearbook oi the National Society for the 
Study of Education (Bloomington, III, Public School Publishing Co., 1942). Much 
excellent discussion scattered through Chs. 1 to 7. Ch. 10 summarizes materials on 
practice and learning Bibliographies for fiist seven chapters contain good selections 
from primary sources. 

Charles H. Judd and others. Education as Cultivation of the Higher Mental Processes 
(New York, Macmillan, 1936). Excellent materials and references to primary studies 
scattered through volume. A particularly good example is found on pp. 59-71. 

Research studies on the learnmg of leading, writing, arithmetic, spelling aie par- 
ticularly rich in materials bearing upon this point. These can be found in journai 
articles, m specialized monographs, and in volumes on the teaching of these subjects. 
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development of the desired sVill. Retrial under sens ible ccm ditions will 
promote learning, whereas mere repetition, .will not. T stim ulu s 
situati ons themselves vary, demanding exercise of the skill under diSering 
conditions” and from different positions. This in turn calls for variations in 
the skilled act itself. The development of effective skill is distinctly en- 
hanced by this variation. Repetition of the traditional type, however, is 
precluded. Continued insistence upon mere repetition by itselLwill actually 
hamper the development and use of the desired skill. Fourmf. m&riy acts 
~.are performed with reasonable skill without^previous repetition. A com- 
mon-sense demonstration is found in the use of the left hand when the right 
is lost or>temporarily incapacitated. Experimental evidence is also avail- 
able. Fi/t^ psistence upon r epetition of a fixed routine often blinds the 
teacher to what is actually going on wthin the pupil. The teacher assumes 
tliat he is repeating the number combination or the letters in the word oj' 
what not. The learner, instead, may be devising any number of ways to 
secure the answer. Some of these will be desirable and represent progress 
toward meaning and skill; others will be clumsy and detrimental. The 
teacher interested in enforcing faithful repetition of the model may not 
discover this learning process and thus will not be able to participate and 
give guidance to the learner Discovering this normal variable behavior, 
some teachers actively repress it. The learner, however, learns what he 
repeats with meaning to him, not what he verbalizes for the teacher with- 
out meaning to himself. 

Qne,dpes n ot learn through drill. We may be sympathetic with the 
annoyance of the teacher with this statement, even though it is largely 
correct. The statement is a careless one, misunderstanding being due in 
part to a play on words. Lganiing, in truth, precedes drill. Drill cannot 
enter until something has been learned to some degree. The significant 
statement is “to some degree.” Some meaning and insight must precede 
drill, but meaning and insight are also extended during the progress of 
drill. Drills..3imsJ,Q4iolish-a-skill.or-association so that its use is facilitated, . 
but skill itself is not a fixed and rigid thing. The inference for teaching is 
important and once understood will remove the teacher’s annoyance: 
.liaderstanding, or_meaning m somn degree must be attained before drill can 
be of value. 

"Drill and lots of it is necessary! the only way to learn certain things." 

Few statements are insisted upon so vigorously by traditional teachers as 
is this one. We may disregard the few who so insist because they are 
afraid of new procedures; because they will not allow their comfortable 
routines to be disturbed. The majority of teachers who insist upon “drill 
and lots of it” are usually quite honest. They are ignorant of the facts, and 
naively unaware that other methods are available. They are often quite 
unconscious of the real effects of their kind of imposed drill. 

The process of acquiring skills and associations, if these are imposed 
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upon the learner in advance of need or understanding, certainly does neces- 
sitate great expenditure of time and energy. It does actually demand “drill 
and lots of it.” The traditional school, centered upon adult-determined 
skills and not upon the growth of the learner, cannot possibly avoid exces- 
sive drill Traditional teachers who lack recent contact with training courses 
cannot help believing that driU and lots of it is natural, desirable, inevitable. 
A wholly different conception will emerge, however, if the total learning 
situation is changed. Suppose that skills are not introduced until a need is 
felt or stimulated; that meaning is developed through exploration and 
insight before practice starts. Skills to be practiced will then be derived 
from a functional situation and will serve a recognized need of the learner. 
The experimental evidence is clear-cut. The amount of time and the num- 
ber of retrials necessary for the development of the desired skill are enor- 
mously cut down. The evidence shows also that the antagonistic attitudes 
and detrimental work habits which result from excessive routine drill are 
absent where modern procedures prevail. This has been mentioned fre- 
quently in previous chapters. 

Even worse, the evidence shows further that insistence, upon excessive 
drill can. in given cases actually prevent the development of the desired 
skill. Moreover, disintegration of such skill as has been developed can re- 
sult from excessive drill. The pupil actually gets worse in the very thing 
which he is being forced to repeat! Excessive drill on number facts has been 
shown to destroy understanding of the relationships governing the number 
system itself. 

The belief that drill and lots of it — in the traditional sense of mere 
repetition — is good is flatly contradicted by the facts. Teachers, sincere 
and otherwise, will profit greatly, as will their pupils, by understanding 
modern methods of teaching which enable pupils to achieve satisfactory 
levels of skill rapidly and economically. 

The nature of a skill. The teaching of skills in school and in industry 
has been handicapped for generations because of the persistence of un- 
critical, common-sense notions concerning the nature of a skill. A number 
of new conceptions based on extensive and valid research must be acquired 
by tea(Aers before the guidance of skill learning will be well done. 

FiW<Jt eachers in school and in industry wUl be helped greatly if they 
win regard skjlls as refinements of meaning and not as isolated mechanisms. 
Skills are the means for making understandings operative. Skills have no 
meaning themselves separate from functional situations. This general con- 
ception of learning has been developed throughout this volume. The prime 
corollary is that skills-to-beJeamed, must Ee- met first within, and derived 
from , a functional or meaningEul situation. The skills are then meaningful 
to the learner; this alone will reduce the time and energy necessary to 
develop facility. The second corollary is that after first meeting a skill in a 
functional situation, the learner must meet it again and again in meaningful 
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situations before practice is even thought of. Learners should engage in 
many exploratory and experimental trials, should ask questions, study 
diagrams, observe skilled performers, for the purpose of developing clear 
perception of the movements and understanding of the use of the skill. 
Practice should not begin in fact until sufficient understanding has been 
achievecL'-^ 

Second^ ^ills are not precise, fixed routines to be achieved through 
unthinking repetition. Skill p'efform’ance is inherently variable. It varies 
from person to person, from time to time with the same person, and from 
situation to situation. Skills must also be developed for use in varying 
situations and positions. This is another way of stating a point made 
earlier: namely, that while insight and meaning mu st in some degree pre- 
■cede_pra^Ge; the -very practice to attain- skill enhances the insight. 

Thir^^e a cquisition o f, a skill has two phases: (a) the integrative 

pha se in which perception of the process aM meaning are.deveioped;.and 
(b) th^efining or facUitating phase in which precision is developed. Many 
children of normal intelligence, often superior intelligence, present puz- 
zling inability to learn to read or to compute, or to master certain simple 
tool skills in traditional schools which present the skills in advance of 
understanding. Placed in meaningful situations with ample opportunity to 
develop understanding, these children learn easily and rapidly. This is true 
with adults in industry. The introduction of modern methods of training 
foremen, and in turn the workmen, has greatly improved skill learning in 
industrial establishments. 

The nature o f educative practice. The student, by this time, is doubt- 
less wondering if his commdh sense is of any value! Surely repetition 
must have some place. How can one achieve a skill except by repeating 
it, by practice"^ Practice is obviously necessary in the affairs of the school- 
room and life. The foregoing pages should have prepared us for the 
answer. The analysis was not quibbling but a necessary preliminary to 
stating the principles governing practice or drill. Drill is necessary in 
school if for no other reason thandiej^i me fa ctor. SkffllmusOie ' attained, 
grantedJhe-y-aie-in-dteeping -with-maturity-levelsy~more -rapid!)!- than- they 
e.ye r cou ld Tie, bv-incidental and- accidental- practice. Modern principles in 
the guidance of practice, are, as has been hinted, very different from those 
now widely used. 

A quick summary of points from Chapter 6 and from preceding pages 
will aid in understanding the discussion of the principles of practice which 
follows. 

{ 1 . Skills are refinements of meaning and not isolated mechanisms. Percep- 
n of the process and understanding are essential. 

2. Skills are not precise fixed routines but are inherently variable. 

3. The acquisition of a skill includes two phases, the integrative and the 
ining. 
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! 4. Trial-and-error learning usually develops when the learner does not 
nderstand the use of the skill or does not have clear perception of it. 

5. Initial delay and exploration usually develop insight which facilitates 
ractice. 

6. Retrial with insight seems to be superior to trial and error. Approxima- 
on-and-correction is a better term than trial-and-error. 

Several of these principles, with modification, apply to the learning of 
arbitrary associations as well as to skills. 

Organized practice s hould be preceded by an exploratory stage during 
which the learimr experiments, seeks guidance, devises several alternative 
wys.jQjLactmg. The learner’s performance should approximate a desirable 
method ever more closely as meaning develops. The many “crutches” de- 
vised and used by children in arithmetic since time immemorial actually 
represent methods devised in the light of the children’s insight or level of 
understanding. Contrary to common belief the use oJ Lsuch .crutches Js- net 
■detrimental.^ provided that pra ctice.is accompanied by increasing under- 
standing . Crutches will be dropped as new meanings develop in the chil- 
dren. Persistence of crutches indicates that the learners are not developing 
understanding. This may be owing to the imposition of too complex skills, 
to poor teaching, or to indifference, in turn owing to some factor in the 
past history of the learner. The majority of evolved methods under good 
teaching will not be “crutches” but will be ever closer approximations of 
what is .knomjo be a good procedure. 

Th ^Jnteerati^ pbuse of sk ill lear ning in whi ch m eaning is developed 
demands varied p ractice, which means many functional contacts 'and ex- 
ploratorv ac tivities. Th&rri^ra^i^. phase in which precision .is .developed 
. .demands ijS.Betitii’e .practice. Varied practice by itself yields meaning but 
not proficiency; repetitive practice by itself yields efficiency but not mean- 
ing. Competent varied practice in early stages will reduce greatly the 
amount of repetitive practice needed later. 

Derivation of skill initially from functional situations with varied prac- 
tice in early stages will not enable children to pass “standard” tests whose 
norms are based upon repetition of the answer without meaning. Repeti- 
tive practice from the beginning will achieve this result but will not neces- 
sarily enable the child to use the given response intelligently. A poor form 
of response without meaning may be “frozen” by too early repetitive prac- 
tice and the later development of both meaning and increased skill defi- 
nitely prevented Parents and teachers must accept lower scores in early 
grades as necessary and desirable. Mature learners with need established, 
meaning cleared, and goal understood can engage increasingly in the 
second type of practice, the repetitive. Analysis and added insight will still 
be present. 

" William A Brownell, “The Place of Crutches in Instruction,” Elementary School 
Journal, Vol. 34 (April, 1934), pp. 607-619. 
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The terms repetition, drill, and practice may be used safely in the light 
of the foregoing pages. Intelligent, meaningful, attentive, repetitive practice 
will increase the usefulness of the learning which is repeated. Re petitiv e 
practice should be preceded by„a period of varied practice. Due allowance 
must be made at all levels for variability of performance and of individuals. 
Repetition which is interesting, lively, and rhythmic is definitely enjoyed 
by children, as witness the liking for the nursery rhymes and bedtime 
stories in which jingling or rhythmic repetition is the feature. Adults enjoy 
musical and vocal roundelays and songs in which the chorus is repeated. 
Repetition which is dull and dreary because it is meaningless is the type 
which prevents learning and develops antagonistic attitudes. 

General apy lications to classroom practice. Applications and illustra- 
tions have been included many times in previous chapters. Suffice it here 
to illustrate briefly for emphasis and integration. Teaching the multiplica- 
tion tables and the parts of speech as direct objectives is putting learning 
in reverse with a vengeance. Isolated skills in naming and using parts of 
speech, identifying and reproducing types of sentences, in handwriting, and 
in spelling cannot be combined into understandings, attitudes, and values. 
These skills can be attained only within the total meaningful situations 
which they serve and from which they derive meaning. Initiating penman- 
ship through a series of graded exercises with curves, ovals, and angle 
strokes practiced separately, or art and music through practice on ab- 
stracted elements, is seriously detrimental to learning Varied prac tice of 
meaningful skills sho uld com e first,, followed by more systematic practice 
though still of meaningful materials. 

Summary concerning initial, integrative drill. The material to this 
point is admirably summarized in the most famous of the research studies 
dealing with drill. The experiment dealt with teaching number combina- 
tions through drill methods.* 

To summarize, the data collected m this investigation seem to warrant several 
inferences. First, drill, .asiLwas administered in this study, does not guarantee 

« William A. Brownell and Charlotte B. Chazal, "The Effects of Premature Drill 
m Third-Grade Arithmetic,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 29 (September, 
1935),p. 26. Seealso: 

William A. Brownell, “Two Kinds of Learnmg in Arithmetic,” Jouinal of Educa- 
tional Research, Vol. 31 (May, 1938), pp. 656-665. A very good discussion for the 
average student. 

Guy T. Buswell and Lenore John, Diagnostic Studies in Arithmetic, Supplementary 
Educational Monograph No. 30 (Chicago, Department of Education, Univ. of Chi- 
cago, 1926). 

Herbert T. Olander, “Transfer of Learning in Simple Addition and Subtraction,” 
Elementary School Journal, Vol. 21 (February, 1931), pp 435-436. 

T. Raymond McConnell, “Discovery vs. Authoritative Identification in the Learning 
of Children,” Studies in Psychology of Learning, II, Educational Psychology Series, 
No. 2, University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. 9, No. 5 (Iowa City, la., Univ. 
of Iowa, 1934). This study presents evidence which differs from the majority of 
studies in the field. 
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that childrea will be able immediately to lecall combinations as such. The reason 
lies in the fact that drill as given by fl^Meachers does not necessarily lead to 
repetition on the part of pupils. Seco^^ in .spite of long-continued drill, chil- 
-dren tend to maintain the use^ whatever procedures they have found to 
satisfy their number needs. Thiido'drill makes little, if any, contribution to 
growth in quantitative thinking by supplying maturer ways of dealing with 
nujnbers. 

The statement of these conclusions in no way implies that diill has no place 
in arithmetic. The contrary is the fact: drUl-is_exceedingly.,Yaluable_for_increas- 

ing. fixin g, mainta ining, and rehabilitating eflOiciency otherwise developed. 

Neveitheless, these conclusions do particularize the things which drill will not 
do. To be more effective, drill must be prec eded by sound instruction. This 
fact, obvious enough upon second thought, should lead to a change in research 
interest in arithmetic. It should encourage the more vigoious study of the 
problems of learning and of initial instruction, even if this change in interest 
should lessen somewhat the extraordinary attention now given to drill. Learn- 
ing, not drill, is the important question in arithmetic. 

Brownell made the following criticism of the theory that the teaching 
of primary arithmetic should consist in drill on individual combinations.' 

When the process of learning in arithmetic is conceived to be the mere 
acquisition of isolated, independent facts, the process of teaching becomes that 
of administering drill.® This is the second debatable theory which now domi- 
nates instruction in primary arithmetic. True, the drills may be sugar-coated as 
games and races, but the process — drill or repetition — ^remains the same. Repeti- 
tion alone is regarded as sufficient to build up the specific, direct connections 
which are sought in the case of 8 -F 4 = 12, 7 — 5 = 2, and the host of similar 
items of which arithmetic is held to consist. One of the new books on methods 
of teaching arithmetic states that the forty-five simple additive combinations are 
intrinsically no harder for children to learn than are the names of forty-five 
children in the school or in the neighborhood; in both cases the children have 
only to establish bonds or connections. The process of teaching the combinations 
is simplicity itself according to the scheme of instruction recommended by this 
same book: Tell the children that 7 and 5 is 12, make sure that they can give 
the answer 12, and then drill them. If later a child cannot give the correct 
answer for 7 -1- 5 or if he delays unduly long in giving the answer, tell him the 
answer in order to prevent his counting or solving the combination for himself 
and drill him some more. Use flash cards and other standard forms of drill, and 
drill him until he at once gives the answer 12 to 7 -f 5 however and whenever 

“ William A. Brownell, The Development of Children’s Number Ideas in the Pri- 
mary Grades, Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 35 (Chicago, Department 
of Education, Univ. of Chicago, 1928), pp. 197-199. 

® It will be noted that the term diill is here used as synonymous with repetition. 
Thus, when a child is “drilled” on the combination 7 -f- 5, he repeats 7 -j- 5 = 12 time 
after time, without deviation from the formula and without “thinking” about it, until 
a direct association has been established. It will be noted, further, that, if a child rebels 
against the monotony of the drill (lepetition) and through curiosity endeavors to find 
reasons for the fact he is required to learn, he is no longer being “drilled” in the sense 
in which the term is here used; still further, it should be noted that, if he actually 
learns the number fact through his own exploiation and reasoning, the credit for the 
learning in no way belongs to “drill.” Brownell and Chazal, loc. cit. 
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it is presented. Drill him, in other words, until, as one boy said who was being 
instructed in arithmetic according to this plan, the answer is “drilled into” him. 

Such a theory of teaching the combinations fails to give adequate considera- 
tion, first, to the nature of the material which is to be learned and, second, to 
the behavior of children under conditions of drill. These two weaknesses in 
arithmetic instruction by means of drill need further elaboration. 

In the first place, drill, that is, repetition, is inadequate as the chief method 
of teaching arithmetic in the primary grades because it is ill adapted to the 
type of material which is to be taught. The child who can promptly give the 
answer 12 to 7 + 5 has by no means demonstrated that he knows the com- 
bination. He does not “know” the combination until he understands some- 
thing of the reason why 7 and 5 is 12, until he can demonstrate to himself and 
to others that 7 and 5 is 12, until he is so thoroughly convinced that 12 is the 
right answer for 7 + 5 that he can give it as the answer with assurance of its 
correctness, and until he can use the combination in an intelligent manner — 
in a word, until the combination possesses meaning for him. The additive 
combinations are vastly harder for children to learn than are the names of other 
children because the children’s names are concrete and tangible and already 
possess meaning while the combinations are abstract and intangible and at the 
beginning quite meaningless. Furthermore, it is futile to expect the intelligent 
use of combinations when intelligence plays no part in acquiring command 
over the verbal statements of the combinations. 

In the second place, reliance on drill as the method of teaching the primary 
number facts neglects the behavior of children under conditions of drill. The 
truth is that children do not react to drill in the manner in which their 
teachers expect them to react The pupils who served as subjects for the indi- 
vidual analyses in Grades HA, IIIA, and IVA were taught the additive com- 
binations, with the exception of a very few of the simpler combinations which 
they learned in Grade lA, very much after the fashion which has been out- 
lined, namely, by being told the answers and by being required to repeat the 
formulas. Drill was the chief, if not the only, method of teaching, and round- 
about procedures not only were not suggested by the teachers but were dis- 
countenanced by the teachers when they were used by the pupils. The analyses 
reported in chapters vi and vii reveal how these children, taught the combina- 
tions by drill, actually think of these number facts. As has been shown, some of 
the pupils have tried blindly to memorize the combinations. These pupils 
varied m their answers for given combinations, were never certain of the cor- 
rectness of their answers or were always certain of them regardless of their 
correctness, and had no method, except perhaps counting, by means of which to 
secure answers for combinations which they did not know. Other pupils regu- 
larly counted the combinations without the knowledge of their teachers. Still 
other pupils gave evidence of having habituated certain solutions for combina- 
tions, such as 8 + 4+1 for 8 + 5, instead of habituating the combinations 
themselves, as their teachers expected them to do. Still other pupils had ap- 
parently habituated the combinations in spite of the conditions of classroom 
drill in arithmetic, that is, by first acquiring meaning for the combinations 
through a series of steps m their thinking about the combinations and then 
by “short-circuiting” these methods of thmkmg indirectly of the combinations 
in favor of direct habituation of the combinations. In short, if one may 
generalize from these cases, many pupils tend to build up for themselves 
meanings for the combinations and then, and not until then, do what their 
teachers think they have done from the fiust, namely, memorize the combinations 
as combinations. In view of the careful efforts of the teachers to keep the chil- 
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dren from indirect, roundabout procedures in thinking of the combinations, 
they were amazed to learn what had actually been going on in the minds of the 
pupils during the course of the drill by which they were expected to learn the 
number facts. 

Such considerations clearly suggest the futility of dull as the sole method of 
teaching number facts, for many children, even under the conditions of drill 
which are made to prevail in the classroom, learn arithmetic not by the repeti- 
tion of formulas but by methods which emphasize for them the meaning aspect 
of the facts which they are required to learn. 

Jo.llowJjns understanding. The foregoing dis- 

cussion has been aimed chiefly at the initial stages of practice in which 
little children or mature learners are attacking a complex skill for the first 
time. The characteristics of later practice are easily summarized. 

Children will often be furth er interes ted in a skill which they have met 
in a fu^ tional sitiiationrTh& teacher may supply exercises at this point 
tlnough which childfenT gain further skill and also further understanding. 
Children will often propose that on-going activities be temporarily sus- 
pended while a skill is perfected Repetitive practice ensues, but it is mean- 
ingful. Modern schools ordinarily provide practice or “skill” periods 
separate from the unified activity period. The common skills of reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, of language arts, and of handling tools and 
materials are practiced. These practice periods grow out of, are motivated 
by, are given meaning by the activities of the learning unit. The materials 
used in these practice periods, furthermore, must themselves be mean- 
ingful. 

Child ren them selves will deiiye, with maturity and experience, an ex- 
tremely important understanding of and generalization about drill and 
prqcticq. the experience of practicing is itself recognized as sensible and 
useful in achieving purposes set up by the learner. Drill is recognized as 
a natural accompaniment of learning. Pupils are then ready to accept and 
profit from considerable repetitive practice. The thing practiced must be 
sensible, but the relation to the goal may be more remote in time. The 
earlier discussion of deferred values and acceptance of remote aims ex- 
plains this This recognition of the place and usefulness of practice activity 
may come at any age, but its extension and drive will naturally differ with 
maturity level. This recognition does not emerge readily and may never 
emerge in traditional schools, since pupil experiences are with the wrong 
type of drill. 

Theoretically, it might be possible to provide enough functional learning 
situations to produce skill without drill. More can be done in this direction, 
but practical, functional illustrations of rather remote connection should 
not be dragged in artificially or they will be almost as meaningless as some 
of the abstract exercises. Teachers need definite training in recognizing 
valuable meaningful applications, especially in arithmetic and mathematics. 
Illustrations in the social studies, language arts, nature study, health, and 
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the like are recognized more easily by more teachers. Truly functional, 
leal-life applications simply cannot be supplied in sufficient number to 
develop necessary skill. Furthermore, learners come eventually to rec- 
ognize and accept drill as sensible. Therefore teachers, particularly on 
upper levels, may safely use systematic drill experiences. Obligations exist 
to see that meaningful teaching precedes the initiation of practice and that 
continuing practice utilizes sound principles. There is no inconsistency 
between functional teaching and practice for skill. 

General principles underlying practice or drill. A number of guiding 
principles may be stated. 

1. Practice should be o nly up on mate rials susceptible to automatization. 

a. Skills and arbitrary associations are perfected through practice. 

b. Meanings, attitudes, and appreciations should not be included in this 
procedure. (Much so-called “review” in many schools is in reality 
drill. This indicates a gross misunderstanding of the nature of learn- 
ing.) 

2. Pjjicdi szemustJ i&jnear^ 

a. Varied contacts to develop meaning should precede repetitive practice. 
Allow time for meaning to develop before starting practice. 

b. The element to be made precise should be derived from a meaningful 
unit; be useful in the unit; be useful in life. 

c. The element must be applied soon and often in real, non-practice 
situations. (This is another way of saying that it should be useful in 
life, hence meaningful to the pupil, hence attacked willingly.) 

d. The attitude should be achieved and maintained that practice is a 
normal and needed adjunct to complete learning, not just a chore. 

3. Practic e must be on the things to be acquired. 

(This was formerly stated as, “A correct start must be guaranteed.” A 
preferable statement today would be, “Initial learning must be carried to 
the point of understanding what is to be done.”) 

4. Practice pe ri ods at first will h avejarp^ diagnostic emphasis. 

a. Perfect reproduction will not be asked or expected. 

b. Retrials will be scrutinized. 

c. Correct responses must be recognized as contributing to the learner’s 
ends; incorrect responses must be recognized, explained, and con- 
sciously avoided. 

d. Self-guidance and supplementary suggestions from the teacher will be 
prominent. 

e. Time will be allowed for varied trials and development of meaning 
and control. 

5. Pzaclicejoi-speed-should be subordinated to practice for accuracy at first, 
and the two p roeressivelv balanced, 

6. £i:a£ikie..penads .should Jie. relatively short and distributed over a period 
af. time.-....-. 

a. Practice periods should taper off as mastery is achieved. 

b. Practice periods for refreshmg or recall may sometimes be necessary 
under formal learning conditions. 
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c. Over-learning within reasonable linuts and in relation to maturity 
level is desirable. 

7. ^actice periods should be lively, interesting, and pleasant. 

a. Intrinsic interest will result if the skill or association grew originally 
out of a meaningful situation. 

b. A variety of devices may be necessary in formal schools where drill 
work does not grow out of meaningful situations, or in cases where 
intrinsic interest cannot carry over a long period. Applications to 
meaningful situations are superior but may not always be available. 

8. JEmcticeJime ar^ effort should .not- ke-WMSted an accessory and non- 
essential processes. 

Probably everyone remembers from school days the laborious copying 
of practice exercises from the board preparatory to working them. In 
shop work, drawing, nature study, and the like, it often took more of the 
period to get the materials and to put the tools in shape than was left for 
actual work. Long paragraphs and sentences were copied for purposes of 
correction. Compositions were recopied endlessly because the margins 
were a sixteenth of an inch too wide, or because a few words were 
misspelled. Traditional teachers by the hundreds use these procedures 
and think nothing of it. The waste of time involved borders on the 
stupid. 

A few young teachers fresh from training schools often possess sys- 
tematic plans for the elimination of common errors in language, or for 
the teaching of some given motor skill. These procedures are then applied 
with children who never heard of the language error or who can have no 
use for the specific skill. This again wastes time. 

Multigraphing machines and hektographs are now readily available 
even in rural schools. Teacher-and-pupil-prepared material is superior, 
but commercially prepared materials are often wholly legitimate and 
lit into meaningful situations. 

9. JBxactice. sbcathL proceed under some pressure. 

10. . Practice proceeds best under a small amount of emotion. 

11. J’rogress should be apparent to the pupil. 

12. Practice processes and requirements should be adjusted to individual 
differences. 

a. Mastery of acceptable skill levels will be achieved at different times by 
different pupils. Some will be excused earlier than others. 

b. Individual practice is necessary in addition to the group exercises. 

c. Each pupil should make several responses during oral practice. 

d. When it is necessary to use devices, these should be suited to different 
levels of maturity, temperament, and ability. 

13. Exactice procedures should make liberal use of material prepared by 
teachers and pupils, but commercially-pre pared materials are in many 
cares_.useful andJegitimate, 

14. Practice .should eventually be individualized. 

Memorization. A few instructors using the first edition of this book and 
not a few students wrote in asking why rules for memorizing were omitted. 
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Comment is especially stimulated when students read the attack in Chapter 
5 on memorization as a substitute for learning. Widespread malpractice in 
the use of memorization characterized the schools of yesteryear, but the 
writer had believed that this had largely died out. Evidently it has not and 
prospective teachers brought up on older practices uncritically hold to 
them All this is definitely astonishing in view of the wide dissemination of 
research facts (not to mention common-sense evidence) concerning 
memorization 

Arbitrary associations, obviously, must be memorized by rote. Forcing 
rote learning was a path of least resistance and incompetent teachers ap- 
plied the method to subject matter for which it was quite unfitted. The 
effects on learning and on the learners’ attitudes were tragically detri- 
mental. One may still find, in educational slums, insistence on memoriza- 
tion of the capitals of all the states (in two or three places, the memoriza- 
tion of all county names), of the Constitution of the United States, of long 
strings of dates of battles, inventions, and presidential terms, or geometric 
theorems. Long passages of prose and poetry are still assigned arbitrarily 
for memorization. The latter is said to enhance appreciation, whereas it 
more often develops serious hatreds and antagonisms. One must memorize 
vast areas of fact, it is said, before one can think. A frighteningly large 
number of elementary teachers still insist that “drill and memorization” 
are the only ways these children can learn. The foregoing claims and prac- 
tices are not only nonsense; they indicate a very serious ignorance of simple 
facts. Principles or suggestions for this type of memory work cannot be 
supplied because the process is not sensible — it has no aim. 

The foregoing sentence supplies one of the important clues to the proper 
use-xdmieniory;-there-m nst be a ratio n al and useful purp ose. Also, remem- 
bering JoUpws^instead of precedes understanding and appreciation. The 
effort to memorize, as with drill on skills, does hot ’merely ensure recall; 
it also contributes to improvement of meaning, insight, and understanding. 

Understanding of historical events should be sought first, particularly 
insight into the interrelationships involved. Dates are then seen in relation 
to understandings of the movements of events. Memorizing the dates not 
only reverses normal learning but usually prevents it. The historical devel- 
opment of ideas of freedom and human rights, the struggle to embody these 
ideas in the Constitution of the United States, the attacks upon the Con- 
stitution, and the necessity for defending these rights should be studied 
under aims which are sensible to the learners. Memorization in the tradi- 
tional sense will not be necessary, the children having acquired a firm grasp 
of the important thing: the values and meanings written into the Constitu- 
tion. Here, understanding and the derivation of facts go hand in hand, 
developing together. Poetry, too, is more easily memorized after apprecia- 
tion has dawned. Choice of selections to be memorized should be strictly 
individual, since appreciations in the field of poetry are individual. 
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Memory is of basic importance, otherwise there would be no sense in 
studying anything. Memorizing under arbitrary assignment merely to have 
the facts in cold storage (“it might turn out to be useful”) is stupid. The 
general principles governing memorization are the principles governing 
practice. A few may be restated for emphasis. 

1. The memorization or remembering must be for a purpose or aim which 
is clearly sensible to the leainer. No one remembers for long material which is of 
no use to him. 

2. The subject matter to be memorized must be examined, discussed, studied 
for meaning first. The meanings in any body of rational material are them- 
selves major aids to remembering. 

3. The material productive of appieciations must be so presented to and 
received by the learners that appreciations appeal , are achieved by the learner. 
(No amount of assignment, pointing out, or pressure will ensure this; in fact, 
it is likely to prevent it.) Selections which are to be memorized should be 
selected by the learners, in fact usually are by appreciative pupils. Memorizing, 
ihere as nowhere else, must be voluntary. 

! 4. The modified "part-whole" method is, on present evidence, the better 
procedure through which to practice repetitions. 

V 5. The method of correct recall should be used. Learners deceive themselves 

practicing with book or copy open befoie them. 

Important distinction between drill and review. Traditional schools 
often devote the last week or two of a semester to “review.” The writer, 
visiting high schools continually, has seen several hundred of these 
reviews in progress. In practically all instances nothing that could be called 
a review was present. The process was pure drill. The old material was 
gone over again just before examinations in an effort to recall much that 
had been studied earlier in the term. The application of repetitive drill 
methods to content materials grows out of a wholly erroneous conception 
of learning. It is a natural outgrowth of the “text-covering” point of view 
and can result only in verbalisms. 

lA dri ll--attempts~ttrfix-certain-automatic skillsxir other associations. A 
review is the rev iew ing or rgteaching of _old„ materials for the purpose of 
gaining new meaning s and understandings, or- attitudes, for clarifying and 
ext endi ng meaning s derived from original learning contact. A well-selected 
and skillfully taught review lesson in the traditional school is an index of 
good teaching ability. Teachers with a good view of the course of study, 
and possessed of ability to see relationships which are important but not 
obvious, can construct such lessons. The review of the old material is often 
introduced so skillfully and with such seeming inevitability that the class 
will work well on subjects already known from one angle but now re- 
interpreted from another angle. They do not see themselves as working 
repetitiously on material previously sucked dry of interest. A teacher in 
intermediate grades taught the “William Tell stories” under the aim, “Let 
us see how William TeU became the Father of his Country.” Before the 
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series of lessons was over, the class had recalled and used nearly all they 
had previously known about the life and activities of George Washington, 
Another class, engaged in a popular campaign, “Let us see why we should 
swat the fly,” reviewed and restated much that they had learned previously 
under a different aim about germ carriers. An upper-grade class working 
on the problem, “Should our local government institute civil service re- 
quirements for certain designated offices?” obtained a very good review of 
the “Spoils System” which they had studied previously in connection with 
Jackson’s administration The introduction to the reading of “The Man 
Without a Country” might well be a review lesson, bringmg in previous 
study of Aaron Burr and Benedict Arnold. There is wide opportunity for 
such lessons, limited only by the teacher’s ingenuity. The illustrations just 
cited are all taken from typical traditional teaching of the improved type. 
Modern units, whether subject-matter or experience, almost naturally 
provide for continuous lifelike review. 

The workbook as a source of drill material. Commercially prepared 
drill material has been available for years in the form of flash cards, read- 
ing charts, printed sheets of arithmetic problems, tablets of such problems, 
sentences and paragraphs in which language errors are to be corrected, 
and many others. The most carefully prepared and organized form in which 
this type of material appears is the “workbook.” A workbook is a paper- 
bound volume (as a rule) approximately 8 V 2 by 11 inches. It contains an 
organized series of drill exercises, together with directions for use, instruc- 
tional aids, diagnostic devices, and self-testing materials. Workbooks are 
usually printed on soft paper for pencil and illustrated with pictures, dia- 
grams, graphs, and the like; Many are designed to accompany a given text, 
others cover a field without reference to the particular texts which may 
have been used. Several hundred workbooks are available; thousands of 
school systems use them; all subjects and levels are covered, from primary 
to college. 

A distinction needs to be made here between (a) “self-instruction bul- 
letins,” or “instructional booklets,” or “study manuals,” or individualized 
instruction materials such as the Winnetka organization for learning the 
fundamental skills, and (b) currently used workbooks which are chiefly 
concerned with supplementary drill. Instructional material is included in 
many of these also. The first type is essentially a textbook for self-instruc- 
tion by the pupil. The latter is designed to supplement a text or texts or 
to supply practice materials valuable in a given field. The first type of 
book is admirably discussed by Umstattd.'^ He has developed and uses in 
his book a good score card, many points in which apply to the second type 
of book. The second type, the drill workbook, is our concern here. 

’’ J. G. Umstattd, Secondary School Teaching (Boston, Ginn, 1937), Ch. 8. 
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Widespread use of these books is inevitable, since they relieve the 
teacher of much effort and provide large amounts of drill material ready to 
hand. This releases time and also makes it easier to keep pupils occupied 
at their desks while others recite at the front. Widespread use and approval 
by pupils and teachers are not, however, valid evidence that the workbook 
is a valuable instrument. Previous pages have made clear the real dangers 
of isolated or non-meaningful drill, of drill ill-adapted to individual needs 
and differences. The workbook is in need of extremely careful appraisal. 
A large number of articles and a few critical analyses both pro and con 
have appeared in educational journals. The majority of these are distinctly 
naive. Workbooks are said to be valuable because they “stimulate interest,” 
“supply drill materials quickly,” “provide for developing skill or vocabu- 
lary,” “encourage pupil activity,” “save time,” “simplify the assignment,” 
and “provide for home study.” Workbooks could do everyone of these 
things and still be distinctly detrimental educational devices. Workbooks 
are condemned because they “contain too many trivial unrelated facts,” 
“are poorly graded,” “are formal and inflexible,” “are used without dis- 
crimination by teachers,” and “make for mechanical learning.” Workbooks 
could be constructed to avoid all of these except overuse by the teachers. 
These are not inheient weaknesses in workbooks. Some arguments turn 
upon the value of the workbook for stimulating thinking, initiative, appreci- 
ation, and even creativity. Workbooks are intended to supply practice ma- 
terials and if they do that well, there is little need to glamorize them as 
opportunities for thinking, creativity, and the like. These are better cared 
for elsewhere. Drill materials should provide for continued insight and 
increasing meaning, as made clear earlier. 

A critical and discriminatory view will not attempt to set up values and 
weaknesses in final or absolute terms but will set up desirable characteris- 
tics or criteria to be applied to specific workbooks. Brueckner ® has listed 
the steps which should be taken to improve workbooks. The following 
paraphrases his summary. The desirable workbook will: 

1. Be organized around a definite purpose which is meaningful to the learner 
and which is related to a socially desirable objective. 

2. Make definite, adequate provision for individual differences in need, 
ability, and rate. 

3. Make available to teachers proven methods of diagnosing strengths and 
weaknesses among pupils. 

4. Include a considerable variety of developmental and remedial materials 
of demonstrated value which may be used in the light of the diagnostic 
analysis. 

s Leo J. Bnieckner, “The Improvement of Workbooks," Curriculum Journal, Vol. 6, 
pp. 41-44, 
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Brueckner points out that research is needed to determine more than we 
now know about preventing learning difficulties in the first place. Results 
of such research are being and will increasingly be incorporated into 
workbooks. 

We need to be sure that drill materials contained in workbooks are 
actually and naturally derived from a meaningful unit, or are readily 
integrated with such a unit. The organization and sequence and use should 
be scrutinized in terms of the principles of drill given earlier. Sometimes 
brief explanations or brief reproductions from the original subject-matter 
unit are included in the workbook. Reference is made to real-life applica- 
tions. The book itself should be of good construction, well printed, and 
properly illustrated. The use of formal materials should condemn tlie book. 
Overworked or routine-minded teachers will always make poor use of good 
workbooks, but this is not the fault of the book. 

PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Beginning students and untrained teachers should profit from analyses of 
these questions. Students with some background in psychology and experi- 
enced teachers may omit this list. 

1. Why are habits formed in youth 
much harder to break than those ac- 
quired later? 

2. It is commonly believed by 
many parents and teachers that chil- 
dren “will outgrow” certain bad hab- 
its or undesirable actions, 

3. A filth-giade teacher found her 
class growing poorer and poorer in 
spelling. She gave much practice, 
marked papers carefully. Was generous 
with help to pupils after school, but 
improvement did not result. 

4. A typical and widespread 
method of teaching language is to 
have the pupils learn rules and defini- 
tions, followed by exercises in making 
written applications. 

5. Many persons make excellent 
progress at first in learning to play 
golf or tennis, in learning to swim and 
so forth. Then comes a penod in 
which they seem unable to improve 
at all. 

6. Show how the careful initial 
study of a poem, a piano selection, 
or some similar item, might involve a 
very different study process from that 
used later for purposes of retention. 


Distinguish between situations in 
which this is likely to be true and 
those in which it is not. 

What is the guidance for teaching? 

What might be some of the causes of 
this situation? 

What questions would you like to ask 
before advising her? 

Assuming that you have answers to 
the questions you would ask, what 
advice might you give her? 

Evaluate this procedure critically. 


What probable explanations can you 
advance? 

How remedy the situation? 
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7. When school opens in Septem- What is the probable basis for this 
her, many teachers complain that the situation? {Do not answer by saying 
pupils must have been poorly taught the children have forgotten the ma- 
the previous year, since they do not terial.) 

know even the simple fundamental 
skills in arithmetic, spelling, and so 
forth. 

An Important Question 

8. Students often state that the achievement of understandings or meanings 
is made through drill, i.e., repetition of the understanding until learned. They 
point to the development of understandings in unit teaching through repeated 
experiences with the understanding. 

The two processes are not remotely alike. Explain clearly the difference. 
Explain also the probable reason for this odd error on the part of some 
Students, because the reasons are important. 

REPORTS 

1. Report from observations any skillful derivation of materials for drill 
from a functional situation. Note how future practice is provided for times 
which appear within the on-going activity of a unit. 

2. Report in detail any exceptionally good management of initial practice 
periods for development of insight. 

3. Report (witiiout identification) any observed situations in which drill 
was the major activity to the exclusion of other valid procedures. Note especially 
those situations in which drill is exercised when other far more valuable learn- 
ing activities should have been used. Make such suggestions as you can for 
remedy — that is, tell how you would hope to handle such learning. 

4. Report any examples (all too common) of confusion between drill and 
review. Indicate briefly how it might have been handled. 

Based on the Periodical Literature 

This IS one of the most valuable sources of current thinking about drill 
or practice. References will be found both in educational and psychological 
magazines and monographs. 

1. Report in critical summary the gist of three or four current articles on 
drill methods which leport classroom problems, procedures, and opinions. 

2. Report similarly a number of research studies on drill (any phase) in 
which controls and validated results were achieved. These will usually deal 
with reading, writing, arithmetic, and spelling, but other areas will be found 
also. 

Based on Special Methods Texts or Materials 

1. A student or small committee may make a fairly extended report on 
drill devices, suggestions, and illustrations as found in texts devoted to the 
special methods within a given subject. Texts are available both for elementary 
and secondary subjects. 

2. A critical summary may be made of current articles on workbooks and 
their uses, strengths, and weaJenesses. 

3. An individual or a small committee may evaluate a given workbook 
or other body of instructional material for facilitating drill. 
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READINGS 

1. General discussions of classroom practice. The foregoing chapter is far 
more extended than any other available. All standard texts in principles of 
teaching have similar treatments. Reading may be assigned if the instructor sees 
fit. The ■well-known texts by Bossing; Butler; Frederick, Ragsdale, and Salis- 
bury; Hildreth; Hockett and Jacobsen; Hopkins; Macomber; Mursell; Morrison; 
Rivlin, Schorling; Schorling and Wingo contain materials. 

2. Textbooks in special methods. An extensive array of books is available, 
each dealing with the special methods and devices used within a given elementary 
or secondary subject area. These ivill prove to be sources of excellent concrete 
materials. Note reports above. 

3. The periodical literature. This is an excellent source for both classroom 
procedures and research data. Note reports above. 
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The Measurement and Evaluation 
of Learning Outcomes 


A PRELIMINARY discussion based upon students’ own experience with ex- 
aminations should precede an analysis of the text. This is particularly 
valuable for beginning students and for teachers with little training. Often 
students possess many honest but wholly naive ideas about examining or 
testing, and at the same time have some real protests against the inept 
methods to which they were subjected. The new ideas emerging in the 
discussion and the size of the problem usually present a mild and challeng- 
ing shock. Advanced students and well-trained teachers may omit pre- 
liminary discussion and proceed directly to problems on their own level 
of understanding. The following questions will be of value for the begin- 
ners’ discussion: 

1. Why are pupils given examinations from time to time? Make a list of 
several purposes. 

2. Recall the pupil who passed an examination in agriculture after reading 
the textbook the night before. (Question 1, Section 1, Chapter 5.) 

a. What did that examination really test? 

b. What did the examination supposedly test in general? specifically? 

c. How should the functional outcomes of a course in agriculture be 
tested? 

3. The traditional written examination in content subjects aims at everything 
in the hope of hitting something. Actually we should test directly and 
specifically for a number of designated outcomes. 

a. What general types of outcomes may we test for? 

b. List a number of specific illustrations within the general types. Use 
your major subject as source for these. 

4. Make as long a list as possible of the definite weaknesses of traditional 
written examinations. Base this directly upon your own experience in high 
school and college. Can you suggest some improvements even now without 
further study of the problem? 

Make a similar list of definite strong points you found in examinations 
given by careful instructors. 

5. Try to state a few principles of guidance for the construction of examina- 
tions. Do not go beyond your personal experience as developed by the 
foregoing questions. 

6. Describe any examinations you were given m high school or college which 
differed significantly from traditional examinations. 

573 
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Section J 

AN INTRODUCTION TO DEFINITIONS 
AND PRINCIPLES 

The problems involved in determining what the pupil has learned and 
how well he has learned it have been with us for centuries. These problems 
are acute currently, however, because of our rapidly increasing insight into 
the nature of the learning process, the nature of outcomes, and the nature 
of individual differences. 

Learning outcomes are affected by many agencies outside the school. 

The learning and behavior of any pupil is deter min ed not alone by or- 
ganized learning experiences within the school but also by all other social 
experiences encountered smce birth. Experiences within the community 
(particularly within the immediate neighborhood), in the home, with the 
church, with recreational facilities desirable and otherwise, with civil 
authorities, with printed materials, with business, and with many other 
agencies all contribute in developing the understandmgs and attitudes held 
by the learner. The efforts of many of these agencies are often undirected, 
very often uncoordinated. The effects, even from home and church in given 
instances, are often negative, unfortunately, and may even counteract the 
constructive efforts of the school. An excellent program of character devel- 
opment in the school, to cite but one common example, may produce few 
desirable results because of much stronger unwholesome social and moral 
ipfluences in the immediate environment. Definite investigations have 
shown, however, that the organized coordination of school and community 
efforts will produce highly desirable results. 

The school must face the problem of evaluation courageously. Many 
current severe criticisms of the school, relating particularly to pupU con- 
duct but including many of the typical school learnings, are unjustified. 
The school cannot possibly be held wholly responsible for shortcomings 
among children who are affected by strong influences over which the school 
has no control. Homes and churches must accept an important part of the 
blame, just as they must receive a share of the credit for desirable results. 
Community leaders who determine pohcy concerning provision of recrea- 
tional facilities, of police procedure, of decent housing, and many other 
aspects of the child’s environment, all share in blame and credit. 

Educators have no wish to shirk responsibility in this complex problem. 
They realize clearly that the-ultimate objectives of the school are those 
qualities, abilities, and attitudes necessary for effective, desirable living on 
the adult level within an evolving democratic society. They realize further, 
that the immediate objectives of the school are to help the child achieve 
progressively higher levels of these basic quahties and abilities. The work 
of any given group of children will be determined by immediate objectives 
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derived on the one hand from the needs of the learners, and related on the 
other hand to the socially desirable outcomes. The school exists to guide 
and stimulate desirable developments toward directional goals. The effec- 
tiveness of the school program in meeting its responsibility can be deter- 
mined only by definite efforts to measure or evaluate what is going on. 
The final valid evaluation of the eflfects of schooling can come only as the 
pupil meets social situations in real life, particularly after leaving school. 
The school, however, is the formal agency of schooling; it has the children 
under favorable conditions for the study of progress and of results. The 
school must devise means for continuously evaluating pupil growth. The 
primary consideration is to devise instruments and techniques which as 
nearly as possible approach lifelike situations. Lifelike here means like the 
life of immature but growing children, not the life of mature, organized 
society. Unable to secure final and conclusive evaluations, the school will 
endeavor to gather as much presumptive and symptomatic evidence of 
learning as possible. The problem of evaluation and the devising of instru- 
ments is clearly one of the most prominent and dynamic educational 
problems of the moment. 

Valid evaluation is ever more difficult. A number of factors seriously 
complicate the problem and procedure of evaluation. 

The scope of evaluation has been greatly expanded. Early emphasis 
upon testing fact and skill outcomes has been supplemented by attention 
to testing or evaluating the newer outcomes such as understandings, ap- 
preciations, attitudes, values, special abilities, skills, and other controls of 
conduct or personal-social-moral traits. 

The outcomes to be evaluated are complex integrations of many learn- 
ings. Pupil behavior in any situation is controlled by a constellation of 
understandings, attitudes, abilities, and skills. The parts cannot be tested 
separately, nor would the results be valid if the arbitrary separations could 
be made. The “whole child” cannot be measured or evaluated as such, but 
sufficient samplings of behavior of different t3ipes, at different times, and 
under different conditions must be made as a basis for judgment. Many 
different types of instruments are necessary. 

The outcomes to be evaluated are usually general and abstract, but 
pupil behavior is specific and concrete. Specific and objective outcomes are 
legitimate goals for both teaching and evaluating on lower levels of matur- 
ity. As maturity progresses, we teach toward generalizations which will 
govern the child’s conduct when choice is called for. The initial skills and 
simple understandings can be measured and evaluated with reasonable 
ease. Evaluation is progressively more difficult with the higher levels of 
learning. 

We constantly speak of evaluating such abstract qualities as the pupil’s 
initiative, dependability, resourcefulness, and cooperation. Actually all 
we can do is observe specific behavior and infer that a pupil has initiative, 
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is dependable, resourceful, and cooperative. Check lists, rating scales, and 
behavior records are instruments designed to aid us in gathering data to 
validate our evaluational judgments. 

An illustration will aid in clarifying this point. A man finds in the street 
a purse which contains a considerable sum of money and he returns it to 
its owner. We then speak of the man (evaluate him) as honest. We easily 
fall into the error, if we are not careful, of regarding honesty as an actual 
characteristic of the man, similar in nature to blue eyes, short stature, or 
short reaction time. No such actual entity exists. There is no such personal 
characteristic as honesty. Honesty is a name given to certain types of 
specific behavior which can be observed. The man’s action was honest, not 
the man. The man does, however, possess certain understandings, prin- 
ciples, attitudes, and ideals which cause him to act honestly. These can be 
specified, set up as objectives, and evaluated. Before analyzing them, let 
us note that the misuse of the word honesty is not serious in ordinary inter- 
course, since we all know what is meant. Hopeless confusion is induced, 
however, if we give the figurative language a literal interpretation. Honesty 
and all other abstract names for types of conduct (such as initiative, co- 
operation, dependability) are not personal attributes that can be defined, 
developed by teaching, and measured or evaluated as such. To teach for 
these or to try to test them is wholly absurd. Each of them, refers to action 
which results from constellations of meanings, attitudes, and values. The 
latter can be defined and made objectives of teaching. Yet every once in a 
while a system of “character education” appears, based on the assumption 
that one can teach for and develop these supposed personal attributes. 
/With reference to honesty, the learning outcomes which can be de- 
veloped and evaluated would include, among several others; (a) a system 
of ideas concerning the nature of property; (fi) understandings that the 
conventions of society protect ownership and punish stealing; (c) apprecia- 
tion of the attitudes of society toward certain types of conduct; (d) suffi- 
cient knowledge and maturity of judgment to distinguish between meum 
and team among lost property, discarded property, and property open to 
seizure by anyone; (e) an active attitude of desiring to act in accord with 
the ideas of right, of meriting social approval withm one’s society. These 
learning outcomes can be tested or evaluated by observation of behavior. 

The digression in the preceding paragraphs seems justified in view of 
common absurdities in curriculum materials, in teachers’ objectives, and 
in efforts to evaluate in a realm where metonymic language constantly 
leads to confusion. Language leads us to attribute certain abstract values to 
persons instead of to actions, for which they are convenient classifications. 

Evaluation, on advanced levels of maturity is still further complicated 
by. .the fact that the generalizations, attitudes, and the like, which govern 
conduct are not always completely or even widely generalized. An indi- 
vidual acts honestly in one field but not in another. Pupils who act co- 
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operatively with some classmates and teachers, and in certain circum- 
stances, may remain indifferent or be actively non-cooperative with other 
persons and in different circumstances. 

Evaluation of many important outcomes is therefore seriously compli- 
cated. Many desirable outcomes in the form of general understandings and 
attitudes can be judged only in the light of specific actions within given 
circumstances. The evaluation is an inference, a leap beyond the observable 
data. 

' The outcomes to be evaluated are difficult to state in unequivocal lan- 
guage. This has been indicated in part by the preceding discussion; out- 
comes are complex, often general and abstract. Careless or figurative use 
of words still further complicates the problem of definition. The language 
used must be definite enough to set up an outcome which may be tested 
or evaluated. A vague, indefinite outcome cannot be evaluated. This is 
a serious problem with the newer outcomes and with teachers of poor or 
ordinary training. 

Modern evaluation is continuous and adjusted to the nature of the 
learner . Unlike traditional testing at stated periods, evaluation today must 
be continuous and flexible. Pupil growth and development are continuous 
and there are demonstrable individual differences. Goals of learning are 
continuous directional-process goals. Fixed standards to be met at stated 
times are pure absurdities in the light of modern knowledge about the 
nature and development of children. This complicates processes of evalua- 
tion, since it calls for a teacher attitude very different from the traditional, 
for a far more subtle insight into learning processes and results, and for the 
construction of evaluation instruments and techniques to fit given learning 
outcomes. 

Directional-process goals must be related eventually to relatively fixed 
standards. Movable and flexible standards of achievement, constantly 
adapted to levels of maturity and to individual differences, are inevitable 
in the light of modern knowledge. This has been adequately explained in 
previous chapters. Parents and teachers are seriously confused and oppose 
the modern theory and practice with the statement that after all children 
must meet the standards set by the world Both views are correct, but the 
parent and poorly trained teacher err in logic when they then apply fixed 
adult standards to the immature child. The standards for evaluation, which 
are emergent and flexible, move constantly upward as the learner matures. 
The learner, progressing through a series of directional-process goals and 
standards, will see for himself, and quite naturally, the necessity for achiev- 
ing socially desirable levels Current social standards must eventually be 
taken into account. They themselves, however, are not fixed and arbitrary 
as many adults believe but are themselves subject to change as society 
changes. They are not fixed, arbitrary hurdles to be passed at stated in- 
tervals but merely the final stages of directional-process goals. Final does 
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not here mean complete and done with but merely the level to which a 
child of given ability can reach. Efforts to evaluate the learning of imma- 
ture children of different abilities, interests, and rates of reaction in terms 
of fixed standards result in serious disturbances of the mental hygiene of 
file learners. 

Objective measurement and subjective evaluation are both essential. 

An important distinction between certain types of outcome and hence 
between methods of determinmg achievement was thrown into sharp relief 
by a now famous incident at the Indianapolis meeting of the National 
Education Association in 1897. A paper was presented by Rice ^ showing 
the results of spelling tests administered in a score of cities. There were no 
standard tests in those days; hence a list of words was compiled and pre- 
sented to all pupils alike. The pupils were subject to different methods of 
instruction from city to city, studied different books, were under very 
different time allotments. Regardless of wide differences m instruction and 
time spent, the pupils from different cities made approximately the same 
average group scores This experiment tested precisely the pupil’s mastery 
of a given list of spelling words, and evaluated in general the effect of 
teaching methods, texts, and time allotments. Rice’s proposal to evaluate 
both teaching and the pupil’s achievements by measuring precisely what 
the pupil knew or could do was greeted with ridicule verging upon abuse. 
(Incidentally, it is interesting to note that seventeen years later the National 
Education Association devoted its annual convention and proceedings to 
just that topic — ^precise measurement of outcomes ) The discussion from 
the floor was vigorous and emotional, straying far afield from the problem 
of precise measurement in spelling and other similar learnings. A senti- 
mentalist, decrying the idea of measuring human reactions, thundered at 
Rice, “How would you measure, sir, a mother’s love for her baby?” Im- 
perturbably and without hesitation. Rice replied, “I’d estimate a mother’s 
love, sir, by observing whether or not the baby was fed regularly and with 
good food, whether or not the baby was attended to and bathed properly, 
whether it was put to sleep at the proper times or kept up while the mother 

ent to a dance.” This reply contained the clue to modern evaluation as 
distinguished from precise measurement. Understandings, attitudes, appre- 
ciations, values, and ideals cannot be measured precisely. We can, however, 
observe and note behavior and then judge whether or not such action 
accords with given understandings or attitudes. The observed and recorded 
objective acts are symptomatic and presumptive evidence of the possession 
of given ideals, beliefs, and standards. Judgments based on observed be- 
havior cannot be precise or final, but this type of evaluation is inescapable 
in evaluating human learning of the more advanced types The difficulties 

1 J. M, Rice, “The Futility o£ the Spelling Grind,” The Foium, Vol. 22 (April and 
May, 1897), pp. 163, 409. See also proceedings of the N.E.A. 
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in making this type of evaluation and the skills necessary to overcome the 
dfficulties will be outlined in succeeding pages. 

The term measurement usually refers to the use of objective tests or 
instruments of precision which yield quantitative data. These precise, 
quantitative data are direct measures of the pupil’s achievement in fact and 
skill learnings or in rote mastery of subject matter. 

The term evaluation usually refers to the use of behavior records, inven- 
tories, scales, or check lists which yield descriptive, qualitative data. These 
qualitative data form the basis for judgments about the pupil’s acquisition 
of the more general, more subtle, and more important outcomes. 

The distinction between measurement and evaluation is not accepted by 
certain statisticians but is quite acceptable to classroom teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators. 

Measurement developed more rapidly than evaluation. The turn of the 
century saw the beginnings of the movement away fiom traditional quizzes 
and essay-type examinations toward the more exact type of measurement 
such as the standard test, the check list, the rating scale, and the home- 
made objective test. 

Evaluation of tlie more complex outcomes did not become prominent 
until about 1930. We are at the moment in the midst of an important, far- 
flung development of new methods and new instruments including inven- 
tories, interviews, problem-situation tests, anecdotal and other behavior 
records, diary records, analysis of creative products, and many others. 
The improvement of the essay-type test is a part of this movement 

Subjective evaluation necessary and respectable. The newer develop- 
ments call for adequate understanding of the nature of objective and sub- 
jective evidence and judgment. The introduction of precise measurement 
into education brought with it, naturally, a glorification of “objective” 
methods and data. There was a distinct tendency to minimize and even to 
treat with contempt “subjective” methods and data. A common method of 
condemnation was to apply the word subjective as an epithet. Great care 
must be exercised just here. It is difficult to find a datum which is not both 
objective and subjective. All types of phenomena vary all the way from 
the highly but not completely objective to the highly but not completely 
subjective 

A further factor which influenced thinking is that the subjective judg- 
ments of the average citizen are notoriously absurd, particularly when 
uttered concerning technological problems, and in fields where the citizen 
is not at all informed. Subjective judgments made by trained and com- 
petent specialists using agreed-upon standards are very different. These 
judgments, though subjective, are not the capricious and personal opinions 
of the average citizen, but the critical judgments of experts controlled by 
such data as there are and by the canons of logic. These judgments are 
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based upon, guarded by, and illuminated by all the objective data which 

can be secured. 

The respectability and real value of careful judgments made by com- 
petent teachers is acknowledged by some of the most careful objectivists 
we have.^ Observers with reasonable training can collect the data of indi- 
vidual and group behavior with sufficient accuracy to give validity to re- 
sults. The so-called objective techniques are often simply not applicable 
Guidance in the improvement of observing and recording significant be- 
havior is available from many sources. 

Overemphasis upon objectivity leads to emphasis upon narrow, limited, 
immediately measurable types of learning outcome to the neglect of more 
important non-precise outcomes. Subjective evaluations made by com- 
petent specialists are necessary, inescapable, and wholly respectable 

Overemphasis upon subjectivity without proper controls usually centers 
upon the use of a word which should be eliminated from educational voca- 
bularies, namely, intangible. Teachers using this term usually assert that 
the "intangibles” cannot be measured and that to try to do so is destructive 
of “finer” values. This is merely immature and fuzzy thinking; it is very 
often a rationalization and an excuse for ignorance or laziness. Inaction 
results in a field where action is sadly needed. The so-called intangibles 
are actually the vitally important non-precise outcomes stressed by modern 
education. To say that they cannot be measured is to befuddle the issue. 
They caimot be measured, but they can be readily estimated, judged, eval- 
uated. There would be no sense in seeking valuable outcomes unless we 
could in some way determine pupil development in them. 

Certain types of essay tests, scales, inventories, and check lists can be 
used either for fairly precise measurement or as a basis for controlled sub- 
jective judgment. Care must be exercised, however, to avoid “frozen 
subjectivity,” that is, data which seem to be clearly objective but which are 
fundamentally subjective. Superficial understanding of the instruments of 
evaluation, of the nature of data, of the canons of logic, and of statistics 
leads into this error. 

Section 2 

GENERAL PROCEDURES IN 
MEASURING AND EVALUATING 

Detecmin.ft what, is to be measured or evaluated. The purpose of any 
test or evaluational procedure is to determine how well the pupil has 
learned something. The "sometiiing” must be defined clearly first or eval- 

2 The Measurement of Understanding, Forty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education, Part I (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1946). 

Eugene R Smith and Ralph W. Tyler, Appraising and Recording Student Progress 
(New York, Harper, 1942). 
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uation is a waste of time. For instance, we may test a learner to determine 
whether or not he possesses a given, defined motor skill and to determine 
his level of facility in the use of the skill. We may test for study skills and 
habits or observe behavior relating to these. We may test or observe for 
more complex mental skills involved in problem-solving, The various major 
skills can be broken down into many subsidiary skills. For instance, com- 
putational speed and accuracy in arithmetic is more specifically speed and 
accuracy in addition, multiplication, subtraction, and division. These, in 
turn, can be broken down into many necessary sub-processes Illustrations 
are available in special-methods texts, in teaching manuals which accom- 
pany textbook series, and in books on diagnosis. We may test for retention 
of subject matter or observe behavior to judge whether certain understand- 
ings or appreciations have been derived from experience involving the 
subject matter. We may test or observe for any of the scores of outcomes 
derivable from modern courses of study and units. A_ given teacher must 
set down in precise language the given understandings, values, apprecia- 
tions, and skills which he expects the pupil to achieve before he can start 
to test or evaluate. For specific illustrations, the student must turn to the 
local collection of courses of study and units. Space is given here to two. 
The first illustration shows how general objectives are broken down into 
more specific measurable or evaluatable objectives. The material also 
demonstrates admirably the fact that objectives are actually progress goals 
to be achieved at different rates by different pupils. Reading, as a general 
objective, is first broken down into five developmental stages: ® 

1. -The stage ML which readiness for reading is attained. This stage usually 
comprises the pre-school years, the kindergarten, and often the early part of 
the first grade. The chief purpose of the guidance recommended is to provide 
the experiences and training that promote reading readiness. In addition, steps 
should be taken to overcome physical and emotional deflciences that might 
interfere with progress. 

2. The initial stage in learning to read. For pupils who advance normally, 
this stage usually occurs during the first grade. Among other attainments, pupils 
acquire keen interest in learning to read and a thoughtful reading attitude. 
They learn to engage in continuous meaningful reading, read simple, interesting 
material with keen interest and absorption in the content, and begin to read 
independently. 

3. -T/ie stage of rapid progress in fundamental reading attitudes and habits. 
This stage of development occurs usually during the second and third grades. 
It is characterized by rapid growth in reading interests and by notable progress 
m accuracy of comprehension, depth of interpretation, independence in word 
recognition, fluency in oral reading, and increased speed of silent reading. 
By the end of this stage of development pupils should read silently more 
rapidly than orally, and should be able to read with reasonable ease, under- 

® The Teaching of Reading, Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part I (Bloomington, 111., Public School Publishing Co., 1937), 
pp. 76-77. 
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standing, and pleasure both informational and literary materials such as are 
usually assigned early in the fourth grade. To do this efficiently, a grade score of 
4.0 in silent reading should be attained. 

4. The stage at which experience is extended rapidly and increased power, 
, efficiency, and excellence in reading are acquired. The fourth stage of develop- 
ment occurs normally during grades four, five, and six and is characterized by 
wide reading that extends and enriches the experiences of the reader and 
broadens his vision. The chief purposes of the guidance provided are to promote 
greater power in comprehension and interpretation, greater efficiency in rate of 
reading and in reading for different purposes, improvement in the quality of 
oral reading, the extension of the pupil’s interests, the elevation of reading 
tastes, and greater skill in the use of books and other printed sources of infor- 
mation. A grade score of 7.0 in silent reading is desirable by the end of this 
stage of development. 

5. '^he. stage at which reading inteiests, habits, and tastes are le fined. The 
fifth stage of development occurs as a rule during the junior high-school, senior 
high-schooI, and junior-college periods. The chief pui poses of guidance in read- 
ing during these years are to promote the further development and refinement 
of the attitudes and habits mvolved in various types of reading, to broaden 
interests and elevate tastes in reading, to develop increased efficiency m the use 
of books, libraries, and sources of information, and to secure a high level of 
efficiency in all study activities that involve reading. 

These stages are further reduced to specific objectives which can be 
tested or observed in behavior Stage 3 above is analyzed into the fol- 
lowing: 

1. To provide a rich variety of reading experiences based on the world’s 
greatest stories for children and on infoimational materials that challenge 
interest, including topics relating to various curricular fields. 

2. To stimulate keen interest in reading wholesome books and selections for 
pleasure and to establish the habit of reading independently. 

3. To secure rapid progress in the development of habits of intelligent 
interpretation when reading for a variety of purposes. 

4. To increase the speed with which passages are read silently within the 
limits of accurate comprehension. (This includes rapid increase in span 
and rate of recognition and a corresponding decrease in number and 
duration of eye-flxation per line in both oral and silent reading.) 

5. To provide for the development of desirable standards and habits involved 
in good oral reading. 

6. To promote continuous development in accuracy and independence in 
word recognition. 

7. To continue training in the skillful use of books and to familiarize pupils 
with the privileges and oppoitunities of libraries 

Some of these objectives are directly measurable through the use of 
standard tests; others can only be inferred from observed behavior. To 
help the teacher to visualize more clearly the significance of these aims 
Gray also describes the characteristics pupils should possess before they 


Ibid, p. 101. 
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can be regarded as having completed the requirements of the period suc- 
cessfully ^ The characteristics listed for the end of Stage 3 are as follows: 

1 They have established the habit of reading independently. 

2. They interpret accurately the materials related to other cuiricular fields. 

3. They seek reading materials that relate to activities in which they are 
interested. 

4. They read more rapidly silently than orally. 

5. They are able to read at sight materials suited to their stages of develop- 
ment 

6. They show increasing skill in combining contextual clues with visual and 
auditory elements in recognizing unfamiliar words. 

7. They show increased ability to make the adjustments required when read- 
ing for different purposes. 

8. They exhibit rapid progress in acquiring wholesome and diversified lead- 
ing interests. 

This analysis recognizes the fact that the ability to read is the result of 
a long process of development and that at each of the five levels there are 
definite objectives which should be adjusted to the growth process. The 
objectives are not stated by grade levels as is so frequently done in courses 
of study, but according .to recognized stages of growth. It is known that 
pupils do not progress from stage to stage at the same rate in any field. 
This listing of objectives for successive levels of growth rather than by 
grades illustrates admirably the directional-process goals which have been 
referred to so often in this volume. 

The second illustration is a fragment only from a method suggested by 
Wrightstone.“ The relation between outcomes to be tested or evaluated 
and the means of evaluation is also shown. The complete statement should 
be examined in the original. 

Objective 1: To Understand and Practice Deshiable Social 
Relationships 

Suggested Approaches to Measure- 
Definition of Objective ment 

Since character is largely determined The measurement of such specific re- 

by the relationships of an individual lationships or factors as respect for 

to his fellows, the public school will others, leadership, initiative, and 

5 Ibid., p, 107. An excellent illustration of levels of objectives to be evaluated is 
found in I. N. Thut and J. R. Gerberich, Foundations of Method for Secondary Schools 
(New York, McGraw, 1949), pp. 319-322. This is based on Chs. 1 and 2 of Eugene 
Smith and Ralph W Tyler, and others, Appiaising and Recording Pupil Progress 
(New York, Harper, 1942). 

“ J Wayne Wrightstone, “Measuring the Attainment of Newer Educational Objec- 
tives,” Appraising the Elementary School Program. Sixteenth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Prmcipals (Washington, D. C., 1937), pp. 495-501. 

Another excellent illustration of the relationship between outcomes and instru- 
ments of evaluation will be found in Edgar B. Wesley, Teaching the Social Studies 
(Boston, Heath, 1937), pp 595-596. This outline also available in Supervision, 2nd 
ed (New York, Appleton, 1947), by A S. Barr, William H. Burton, and Leo J, 
Brueckner, pp. 256, 258 
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Definition of Objective 
continue to encourage the pupil’s 
practice of the older virtues, namely, 
trustworthiness, reliability, obedi- 
ence, kindness, courtesy, and loyalty. 

More specifically, the goals to be 
sought in developing not only the 
pupil’s ideals but also his conduct 
with his fellows are: 

A. Respect for authority. 

B. Leadership activities. 

C. Self-initiated activities. 

D. Respects for the rights and 
contributions of others. 

E. Cobperation (team spirit), 

F. An appreciation of the inter- 
dependence of all people. 

G. An interest in civic functions 
and participation for commu- 
nity betterment. 


Suggested Approaches to Measure- 
ment 

cooperation may be attempted by 
means of observational techniques 
and cumulative observer-diary rec- 
ords such as those described by 
J. W. Wrightstone, “Constructing an 
Observational Technic,” Teachers 
College Record, Vol. 37 (October, 

1935) , pp. 1-9. 

Such aims as F. and G. in the left- 
hand column presumably might be 
measured by specially devised pen- 
cil-and-paper tests, supplemented by 
anecdotal records of the kind sug- 
gested in J. A. Randall, “The Anec- 
dotal Behavior Journal,” Progres- 
sive Education, Vol. 13 (January, 

1936) , pp. 21-26. 


Objective 5: To Gain Command of the Common Integrating 
Knowledges and Skills 


Definition of Objective 
While the subordinate elements of this 
objective are classified under the 
general heading of “abilities,” the 
attainment of each one assumes the 
development of an ideal concerning 
it and an appreciation of its value. 
A. The ability: 

1. To speak easily with free- 
dom from gross errors. 

2. To organize and present 
ideas clearly and consecu- 
tively in oral language. 

3. To listen attentively to the 
oral expression of others. 


4. To organize and express 
thoughts in written form. 

5. To use good form, order, 
and arrangement; margins, 
spacing, paragraphing, capi- 
talization, punctuation, ab- 
breviation, syllabication. 


Suggested Approaches to Measure- 
ment 


Rating scales on habits and qualities 
of speech, constructed by a teach- 
ers’ committee. 

Rating of a stenographic record of 
several samples of the pupil’s oral 
expression. 

Records of teacher observation related 
to the attention of the pupil, and 
subsequent relevant questions or 
comments. 

Rating samples of pupil’s work by 
means of a qualitative scale (Hille- 
gas, Trabue, Hudelson, etc.).'' 

Pencil-and-paper test, or rating of 
samples of pupil’s work upon a 
basis of error count per 100 words. 


'Published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
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Suggested Approaches to Measure- 

Definition of Objective ment 

6. To spell correctly one’s vo- Spelling scale (Morrison-McCall, 

cabulary. etc.).* 

7. To write with ease, legi- Handwriting scale (Thorndike, etc.) * 
bility, and speed. 

8. To understand and use title Standardized achievement test, such as 
page, index, table of con- the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic 
tents, and appendix of a Skills (Test B).^* 

book. 

The first step then is clear definition of what is to be measured or eval- 
uated. Numerous experimental studies cited in Chapter 5 demonstrate 
conclusively that attainment by the learner of one objective does not 
insure the achievement of any others, even those more or less related to 
one another. The only way to be sure of pupil achievement and growth is to 
test carefully and evaluate aU outcomes. 

Define the objectives in terms of pupil behavior. The second step is 
the description of the learning outcome in terms of specific pupil behavior 
which is indicative of the possession of that outcome. The compilation of 
lists of behavior traits or the preparation of general descriptions of evidence 
which may be taken as proof of learning is one of the most valuable train- 
ing devices for teachers, particularly for those accustomed to testing 
through requiring repetition of subject matter. Many traditional teachers 
have no clear idea of the actual results of their teaching or of the valid 
evidence that the pupils have learned. More effective practices are, how- 
ever, on the increase. 

Confusion among teachers regarding the nature of outcomes and their 
evaluation is widely observable. For instance, many teachers claim they 
are testing appreciation of literature when actually they are testing merely 
the ability to retain certain facts about certain literary productions and 
their authors. The majority of music-appreciation tests are not tests of 
appreciation at all but tests of memory. Many of the facts called for in this 
type of test are relatively unimportant for any purpose. Learning outcomes 
lumped together under the blanket phrase “appreciation of literature” 
should be specifically defined as given understanding, appreciations, and 
attitudes. Typical tests with objective questions or with improved essay 
questions are not appropriate here. Lists of specific pupil behavior regarded 
as valid indications of appreciational development should be compiled. 
Check lists should be made up on the basis of the listed behaviors. Anec- 
dotal and diary records should be made based on uncontrolled observa- 
tions. Exhibits of pupil work may be made. The procedure outlined for 

* Ibid. 

* Published by the World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Published by the Bureau of Educational Research and Service, State Univ. of 
Iowa, Iowa City, la. 
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appreciation holds also for other complex outcomes, particularly those in 

the sciences and the social studies. 

Select or design an instrument: collect test problems and situations 
appropriate for measuring the outcome. Clear understanding of the evi- 
dences of learning enables the teacher to choose a commercially available 
instrument or to set about the construction of a new one. The latter is the 
preferable course in modern learning situations. 

The better standard tests, check lists, scales, and behavior guides are 
based upon and include specific pupil behaviors which are truly indicative 
of learning. Many carelessly constructed instruments are not valid because 
either they are not based on behaviors truly indicative of the learning to 
be tested, or they are based on behaviors indicative of other learnings 
instead. Many a so-called reading test turns out to be more accurately a 
test of general intelligence and ingenuity. Intelligence tests are often tests 
of reading and of certain academic skills. Arithmetic tests often contain 
language so difficult that the pupil never reaches the arithmetic. The pupil 
“fails” the arithmetic but actually failed the reading. The test did not test 
his arithmetic ability at all. 

New instruments constructed by the teacher himself or with the coopera- 
tion of the pupils, or by the pupils with some guidance from the teacher, 
will be based squarely on the compiled lists of pupil behaviors. These test- 
ing devices may be of any type: home-made objective tests, improved 
essay tests, or one of several types of observational guides to behavior. 

Test situations and problems which are found to be indicative of the 
development of certain generalized understandings or habits may be col- 
lected and modified for repeated use 

Whatever the outcome — ^memorized fact, simple or complex motor 
skill, any of the various complex mental skills, study habits, specific under- 
standings, designated appreciations, any of the scores of personal-social- 
moral traits — ^the necessary third step is the, selection or construction of an 
instrument based squarely upon the requirements of the specified outcome. 
The continuous construction of evaluational devices for given learning 
situations is a feature of modern instruction. 

Record the results of testing or evaluating. Results have been recorded 
for generations in the form of teachers’ marks. Properly defined and used 
by competent teachers, marks are useful records of achievement. “ Marks 
used without adequate definition of what they represent, used carelessly 
by indifferent teachers, become mere administrative stereotypes. Marks 
may actually have little or no relation to the learning achievements of the 
pupil, may even conceal them, may actually interfere with learning. 

Scores from standard tests, percentile ranks, profile graphs, and the like 
often appear in pupil records. These too may be valuable, or they may be 


See Chapter 21 for discussion of principles of marking. 
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effective obstacles to understanding the actual facts about pupil achieve- 
ment. 

Modern records include, in addition to all of these, reports of observed 
pupil behavior either in anecdotal form or based upon a check list, scale, 
or other trait-rating device. The instruments themselves are often parts of 
the record. Exhibits of pupil work such as compositions, book reports, 
creative products of any type, types of questions asked, problems solved, 
contributions made to group work, are increasingly found in pupil records. 
The form of record used depends upon the nature of the behavior being 
evaluated In any event the modern record is far more extensive and 
detailed than the meager, formal record of the traditional school.^^ 

The .record, whatever its form, should include accurate descriptions of 
all reactions which may be significant for the later evaluation. The larger 
the number of significant records, the more objectively and validly the 
behavior can be evaluated, A cumulative record of previous behavior and 
other information about the learner is an inescapable adjunct to good 
modern teaching. Extensive records are a necessity, but devices should be 
used to keep the time and effort expended within practical limits. 

Evaluate the evidence and make a judgment concerning pupil 
achievement. Traditional teachers often regard the record as the evalua- 
tion. This is a natural mistake owing to weaknesses in current teacher- 
training. The record shows that a pupil received a mark of “B,” or that he 
behaved in described manner. Now what does a “B” mean? The record 
shows only what the pupil did The evaluation is a statement showing the 
relation of that record to the directional-process goals of education in the 
light of the pupil’s ability and background. Evaluational judgments are 
necessary even with so-called objective tests. The evaluation itself should 
become part of the pupil’s record. 

Evaluations must take into account the pupil's individual character- 
istics, his background, and the immediate environmental factors. Evi- 
dence and argument have been presented continuously tliroughout this 
volume showing the futility of evaluating pupil growth in terms of arbitrary 
fixed standards. Large volumes of evidence supporting the same conclusion 
are not even mentioned in this volume but are available in the fields of 
guidance and counseling, prevention of delinquency, social work, mental 
hygiene, and psychiatry. Extensive data concerning the individual pupil, 
his background, and the community within which learning takes place are 
basic to evaluation. Chapters 7, 8, and 9 are devoted to these basic factors. 
Teachers who evaluate pupils’ learning achievements or general behavior 
without regard for individuality and background are so dangerous to the 
growth and to the mental hygiene of the learners that it is doubtful if such 
teachers should be permitted to continue in the classroom. 

12 See Chapter 9 for description of cumulative record cards and types of informa- 
tion included. 
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^aluatipn is exercised on all parts of the setting for learning. The 

discussion so far has stressed evaluation of learning outcomes. Modern 
schools, however, evaluate materials, processes, goals, discussions, sugges- 
tions, decisions, and plans. 

Evaluation is continuous and participatory. Evaluation is no longer 
confined to “final examinations” or to periodic quizzes. Evaluation is a 
constant aspect of instruction and of learning, appearing every day as any 
part of the learning situation may come in for question, analysis, and 
improvement. The teacher is no longer the sole agent of evaluation. The 
teacher, individual students, the group, and in many instance the parents 
are included. Test technicians, psychologists, diagnostic experts, and others 
may be involved from time to time. Pupil participation not only improves 
evaluation but is the only way to achieve certain desirable learnings; to 
discriminate, to judge, to weigh evidence, to evaluate goals and methods 
used to achieve them. The same instruments and processes are used by 
teachers, individual pupils, groups of pupils, and participating laymen. 

Evaluations should be followed by diagnosis of failures and by reme- 
dial procedures. The modern school does not stop with telling a pupil he 
has passed or failed, but attempts to find reasons for poor achievement and 
to aid the pupil to achieve up to the limits of his capacity. This problem is 
too important to discuss briefly, hence Chapter 20 is devoted to it alone. 

Should examinations, quizzes, and evaluation procedures be abol- 
ishieid? The discussion has proceeded upon the assumption that examining 
and testing are necessary phases of education. Two misconceptions need to 
be cleared at this point. 

\ First, fhfi_niodern or progressive educator is accused of “not believing 
._in examinations,” of “doing away with standards and examinations.” As 
usual, lack of information and misunderstanding, and sometimes defense 
mechanisms are responsible. The critic is thinking only of the flnal-exam- 
at-end-of-term stereotype, which is an inevitable phase of education which 
aims at mastery of suliject matter as such. The modern educator, far from 
omitting examining and testing, has made it a natural, continuous, and 
participatory part of everyday teaching. The understanding and applica- 
tion of principles or meanings, the exercise of appreciations, and the 
demonstration of skill occur all days long under good teaching. Alert 
teachers compile regularly anecdotal records and inventories of participa- 
tion, and note finished products of constructive or creative nature. By the 
end of the period the teacher has an adequate knowledge of the pupil’s 
status, progress, strength and weaknesses, and probable future needs or 
development. The traditional teacher uses fixed tests to determine passing 
and failing. The modern teacher is interested in status, plus rate and nature 
of growth, diagnosis, and future guidance. He does often omit final exami- 
nations because they could serve no useful purpose in a setting for learning 
which has been producing continuous evidence of achievement. 
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' ' Second, another group would minimize or eliminate all examination 
procedures, but the reasons given are not sound, are often mere senti- 
mentality. 

Examinations, quizzes, and other evaluation procedures are inevitable 
phases of education, certain objections to the contrary. Examinations 
properly fashioned to serve genuine purposes will appear in both modern 
and traditional schools. The same is true for all evaluation procedures. 
Modern, functional examinations which utilize problem-solving, interpreta- 
tion, critical analysis, and the like are highly desirable both as examinations 
and as teaching procedures. They may appear at any time a purpose can 
be served, and are not confined to stated times 

One group of objectors to examinations refer to the difficulties of secur- 
ing reliability and validity, to the time and effort necessary for construction, 
and to difficulties of marking. These are not reasons for abolishing exam- 
inations but for improving them. Time and effort must be devoted to 
constructing examinations carefully; results must be interpreted in some 
detail rather than merely marked. Examinations have been shown to be 
valuable instruments under given conditions. Difficult as the task is, valid 
and reliable examinations must be constructed and the results interpreted. 

Sentimentalists object to all types of examinations and evaluations on 
the ground that pupils are subject to serious strain which is injurious 
to emotional stability and even to physical health. Definite ill effects upon 
health traceable to preparation for and undergoing examinations have 
actually been shown by research studies. The traditional memory-type 
examination covering an impossible amount of ground is, however, the 
cause. Cramming and last-minute “boning” for stupidly organized exam- 
inations is unquestionably a strain upon mind and body — ^not to mention 
the soul! The pupil himself was often at fault, though the instructor was 
the chief offender. Excessive use of memory examinations by the instruc- 
tor, and “cramming” by the pupil are evidences of incompetent teaching. 
The proper definition of the learning products, and the organization of 
teaching around these outcomes with regard to the actual learning process 
will progressively eliminate this difficulty. Under good teaching-learning 
conditions, examinations appear in the process as naturally as supervised 
study, library work, group discussion, or what not-rTtlhe instructor knows 
how to teach and the pupil has really been learning as he has gone along, 
examinations cannot unduly upset anyone. 

Granted desirable educational conditions, the statement that examina- 
tions injure health is wholly silly. Parents who allow children to stay up 
till all hours, allow them to eat irregularly and to violate many simple rules 
of hygienic living, and allow them to disturb the entire organism through 
injudicious emotional stress induced by radio, television, and moving pic- 
tures, are displaying genuine intellectual immaturity when they assert that 
a forty-five-minute written examination is dangerous to health. College 
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and high-school students who can dance until dawn, practice night after 
night for a class play, or go through the grueling training for athletic con- 
tests are talking pure nonsense when they claim that a two-hour examina- 
tion completely exhausts them. 

A related objection is raised by many students, even including scores of 
experienced teachers in advanced courses; “I get so flustered and excited 
that I wear myself out; I cannot think. I do not do nearly so well on exam- 
inations as I really can.” This again can be traced to, and partly excused 
by, experience with the cram-type memory test. The basic point, however, 
IS that the individual lacks the poise, balance, and control necessary to 
meet tests This is a form of intellectual and emotional immaturity. The 
ability to meet simple tests or crises in school and out is itself a legitimate 
learning outcome and any normal person can achieve it. That an examina- 
tion upsets one is a confession of definite weakness and instability and not 
a reason for abolishing examinations. In fact, a little excitement over an 
examination, if it does not become tenseness, is distinctly beneficial. 

A related objection is to the effect that examinations are not typical of 
life. The direct opposite is true. Life constantly tests one’s abilities, skills, 
and understandings. Hardly a day goes by, except for the routine worker, 
in which problems exactly comparable to tests do not arise. Furthermore, 
life is much harsher than the school in setting examinations. An individual 
may receive a severe test of his uttermost power and ability late in the 
afternoon of a hard day. He cannot avoid it. The demands of his chief, or 
of the business in which he is engaged, force him to display his ability in 
solving a technical problem or in handling a difficulty which has arisen. 
He may have been ill the day before, he may have had a severe headache 
all day, but if he is on the job the demand is there, and he cannot avoid the 
test. The school at least will excuse him if ill, or will arrange for a make-up 
or second trial if legitimate excuse is presented. 

A fair analysis of the various objections to examinations seems to justify 
the conclusion that there are no fundamental arguments against them, but 
that there is ample ground for complaint against poorly devised tests and 
unorganized, inflexible examination procedures. This is readily granted. 

Some objections to examinations are not honest, but are motivated by 
a desire for peace and harmony undisturbed by arguments with parents 
and pupils over failures, low marks, or non-promotions. A few individuals, 
perhaps, merely wish to avoid the work involved. 

The uses of, reasons for, and real value in examinations are apparent 
to any fair-minded and competent analyst of the learning situation. Testing 
is as necessary in teaching as accountmg in business, evidence in a court, 
or as proof of efficacy after medicine has been administered. In general, 
testing is necessary 

1. To discover whether the teaching has been effective, or better, perhaps, 
to see if the pupil learned. 
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2. To diagnose group and pupil difficulties and shortcomings in learning 
so that teaching may be redirected. 

3. To supply data (together with other procedures) for routine administra- 
tive purposes. 

a. School records, reports to parents. 

b. Grouping pupils for instruction. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTIONS 1 AND 2 

A discussion of general principles and theory may be of value here for begin- 
ning students before taking up the specific instruments and processes. 

1. List any new concepts or beliefs which have come to you from Sections 
1 and 2 and the supplementary reading, and which you readily accept. Ideas 
which are not new but which have been amplified or clarified should be included 
here. 

2. Ask for further discussion, clarification, or illustration of any item not 
clear to you. 

3. State any ideas long held by you and regarded as sound which now seem 
to be contradicted, or at least called into question, by mateiials in Sections 
1 and 2. 

4. List any concepts or principles advanced by the reading which you cannot 
accept at the moment, or about which you are in doubt. State explicitly why 
you cannot accept them. This is one of the best exercises for uncovering mis- 
understandings or points which need greater emphasis and illustration. 

5. State three or four principles or concepts of summary nature which best 
present the thought of the chapter. 

6. What principles of education widely accepted by the rank and file, what 
prevalent practices in the classroom would have to be abandoned if the facts 
and principles presented in these sections were accepted. 

READINGS 

The following references deal chiefly with general principles and not with 
specific illustrations, though all contain some specifics. 

Burr, J. B., Harding, L. W., and Iacobs, L. B., Student Teaching in The Ele- 
mentary School (New York, Appleton, 1950), pp. 182-188. 

Hildreth, Gertrude, Child Growth Thtough Education (New York, Ronald, 
1948), Ch. 20. 

Hopkins, L. Thomas, Interaction (Boston, Heath, 1941), Ch. 10. 

Huggett, a. J., and Millard, Cecil V., Growth and Learning in the Elemen- 
tary School (Boston, Heath, 1946), Ch. 13. (Ch. 14 contains sample in- 
struments.) 

Lee, j. Murray, and Lee, Dorris M., The Child and His Curriculum, 2nd ed. 
(New York, Appleton, 1950), Ch. 15. 

Rivlin, Harry, Teaching Adolescents in Secondary Schools (New York, Apple- 
ton, 1948), Ch. 14. 

Thut, I. N., and Gerberich, J. R., Foundations oj Method for Secondary 
Schools (New York, McGraw, 1949), Chs. 5, 8, 11, 14, 16. 

Stiles, Lindley, J., and Dorsey, Mattie F., Democratic Teaching in Secondary 
Schools (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1950), Ch. 10. 

Note also general theory discussions in texts dealing with special methods 
in the various subjects 
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NOTE TO INSTRUCTORS 

The remainder of this chapter proved most difficult to write. Letters from 
instructors in the field indicate that this portion of the first edition was difficult 
to teach. The problem lies in the fact that some sort of balance must be 
attempted between treatment designed for students who have had, or will shortly 
have, a course in tests and measurements, and those who have had no more than 
this chapter presents. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that courses in measurement, 
when available, vary greatly m value. Some courses and texts are excellent both 
on the construction of valid tests, and upon the practical uses of tests. Other 
courses and texts are, unfortunately, often: (a) confined strictly to so-called 
objective tests, standard or home-made, giving little or nothing on the impor- 
tant developments such as behavior records, anecdotal materials, logs, diaries, 
other narrative records, and analysis of cieative products; (b) waterlogged with 
statistical formulae; (c) taught by expert statisticians who know very little about 
the curricular or instructional outcomes to which the statistics are to be ap- 
plied. The antagonism engendered among teachers by statistical courses which 
give practically no real help with classroom problems has very probably retarded 
development of better evaluation in the classroom. 

A brief discussion of current developments, of non-objective methods of 
gathering data, is therefore found in practically all general volumes on prin- 
ciples of teaching. Volumes such as this should actually not have to discuss this 
important matter but must do so until the sequence of courses and experience 
in teacher education is improved. 

One chapter can do no more than introduce beginners or summarize high- 
lights for students with some background. Far more study is necessary for any 
real understandmg. The writer used his judgment plus the generous advice of 
many instructors using the first edition and has presented below a sampling of 
procedures, references, and illustrations. A number of problems and report 
projects are given for each type of evaluational procedure. The summary cannot 
satisfy everyone. Each instructor will need to omit, curtail, or expand given 
items to fit his own circumstances. Outside reading, reports on current peri- 
odicals, and the actual projects will all need to be carefully adjusted in each 
situation. The writer regrets that groups of teachers in in-service study groups 
remote from libraries will find the material of less use than other groups. Even 
here, small collections of references and illustrative instruments will be helpful. 

ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS 

Textbooks of this type, as has been said several times, cannot possibly be 
used without extensive supplementary illustrative material. 

1 . A large local collection of instruments should be available. Many teacher- 
training institutions now maintain large files of tests, scales, check lists, inven- 
tories, interview forms, logs, diaries, autobiographies, cumulative record forms, 
and other data. Lacking such a collection the instructor can build his own 
quickly and at little expense. Students must have opportunity to read, examine, 
take, and perhaps administer the various types of instruments. 

2. A collection of textbooks on tests and measurement, diagnostic procedures, 
guidance, and pupil accounting, which contain illustrations of instruments, 
should be available. Nearly a score of books will be found in the card cata- 
logue in any standard library. A brief list of texts specializing in tests and meas- 
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urement is given below. Instructors can add those in diagnosis, guidance, and 
so forth. 

3. A number of catalogues are available. The bulk of test and scale publish- 
ing is done by the World Book Company, of Yonkers, New York, and the 
Public School Publishing Company of Bloomington, Illinois. Their regular cata- 
logues can bo secured as reference lists. Other companies should not be over- 
looked. 

Yearbooks and lists appear constantly under the editorship of Oscar K. 
Buros of the School of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
These are found in all libraries. 

Other catalogues are available but are not listed, since they become out of 
date rapidly. Consult the library for those which publish regular revisions. 

4. Bulletins on evaluation issued by state and local school systems. Many 
city, county, and state systems engaged m modern programs of curriculum 
reorganization or staff study of instruction issue from time to time mimeo- 
graphed or printed bulletins. These are particularly valuable for samples of 
instruments constructed by teachers on the job. 

5. The Education Index. This well-known source contains many articles deal- 
ing with all phases of evaluation. 

6. The Quarterly Review of Educational Research. This is also a well-known 
reference which contains at intervals chapters on evaluation. 


REFERENCE READINGS 

The books listed contain good discussions of general theory and illustrations 
of tests, scales, behavior records, and other devices, plus analysis of the general 
uses of test results. 

Practically all of them contain materials useful with the several items in 
Section 3. Detailed bibliographic references will not be repeated with each item, 
thus saving considerable space without loss of efficiency. 

1. The first three references devote attention to practically all aspects of 
evaluation. 

Green, Edward B., Measurements in Human Behavior (New York, The Odyssey 
Press, 1941). 

Green, H. A., Jorgensen, A. N., and Gerberich, J. R., Measurement and 
Evaluation in the Elementary School (New York, Longmans, 1942). 

, Measurement and Evaluation in the Secondary School (New York, 

Longmans, 1943). 

2. The two references here develop general theory and statistics with less 
emphasis on illustration. 

Lindquist, E. F., Educational Measurement (Washington, D. C., American 
Council on Education, 1951). 

Ross, C. C., Measurement in Today’s Schools, rev. ed. (New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1947). 

3. The following five are older treatments but replete with illustrations of 
better types of instruments and processes. 

Leonard, J. Paul, and Eurich, Alvin, An Evaluation of Modern Education 
(New York, Appleton, 1942) . 

Smith, Eugene, Tyler, Ralph W., and others. Appraising and Recording Pupil 
Progress (New York, Harper, 1942). 
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Wrightstone, J. Wayne, Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public 
Schools (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia 
Univ., 1935). 

, Appiaisal of Experimental High School Piactices (New York, Teachers 

College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ., 1936). 

, Appraisal of New Elementary School Practices (New York, Teachers 

College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ., 1938). 

4. The many texts available in the teaching of special subjects contain dis- 
cussions of theory with many illustrations of instruments designed for the special 
subject area. 

5. The periodical literature. Current developments are important and appear 
frequently. Special effort should be made to keep up to date. Individual and 
small committee reports may be made regularly. 


Section 3 

THE TYPES OF INSTRUMENTS AVAILABLE 

The traditional types of final examinations, tests, and quizzes are not 
only hopelessly inadequate; they are often definitely detrimental to learn- 
in,g. The more recently developed standard test has definite advantages and 
equally definite disadvantages. A large number of wholly new instruments 
for testing and evaluating have been emerging. The last ten years has seen 
steady increase in the development of instruments for observing and record- 
ing behavior, in projective techniques, and in clinical or diagnostic 
methods. This is all in line with the modern effort to achieve better balance 
between teacher and materials on one side, and the pupil and his growth 
on the other. 

The average teacher makes excessive use of old-type essay examina- 
tions, with vague, indefinite questions that do not adequately sample the 
learning, and of standard tests. Teachers are often surprised to learn at 
least a dozen other types of instruments are available. The competent 
teacher uses all that are available and develops, often with the participation 
of pupils and laymen, still others fitted to specific needs. The following 
outline gives the major general classes of instruments available or con- 
structible by teacher and pupils. 

General Types of Evaluational Instruments 

1. Traditional essay-type examinations with general questions. 

2. Improved essay-type examinations with definite questions designed to 
sample adequately the learning outcomes, and eventually refined thiough 
scrutiny of results secured through repeated use. 

3. Standard tests. 

a. Intelligence tests. 

b. Achievement tests in school subject areas. 

c. Achievement tests in motor skills, coordination, mechanical ability, 
rhytb;” 
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4. Home-made objective tests of achievement (sixteen types with approxi- 
mately thirty forms available). 

5. Problem-situation tests. 

a. Direct. 

( 1 ) Experiment to be performed. 

(2) Life situation to be met (actual). 

b. Indirect. 

( 1 ) Improved essay question. 

(2) Objective tests requiring judgment. 

(3) Life situation to be met (described). 

6. Behavior records. 

a. Controlled situations. 

(1) Check lists (items to observe), rating scales, score cards, codes. 

Personality traits. 

Behavior. 

Attitudes, opinions, interests, emotional adjustment (evidence of) . 

(2) Guess-who tests, self-descriptions, sociograms. 

(3) Time and frequency studies of various activities. 

(4) Cameras for still or motion pictures: recorders. 

b. Uncontrolled situations. 

(1) Diary, log, autobiography, narrative accounts, with or without 

guiding outline. 

(2) Anecdotal record. 

(3) Camera for still or motion pictures: recorders. 

7. Inventories (interests, problems, attitudes, behavior, work, play, likes, 
dislikes) . 

8. Questionnaires. 

9. Interviews. 

10. Analysis of creative products. 

11. Samples of work: reports, exhibits, plays written, pictures or other illus- 
trations, models or constructive productions. 

12. Case studies, biograms.^^ 

Several of the above instruments will be illustrated in the following pages. 
Inventories, questionnaires, and interview techniques which are also widely 
used in diagnostic work will be illustrated in the next chapter, thus saving 
repetition and space. Case studies will not be illustrated, since they usually 
require participation by a number of specialists. Outlines are easily avail- 
able in several of the source references if any instructor or student wishes 
to examine this instrument. Details for all these instruments belong prop- 
erly in texts and courses in measurement. All we can do here is introduce 
the matter. 

Some may wish to outline the instruments under the outcomes which 
each evaluates: understandings, meanings, attitudes, appreciations, critical 
thinking with many subsidiary skills, motor skills, personality adjustment. 

Another method of listing the subjective teehniques will be found in James B. 
Burr, L. W. Harding, and L. B Jacobs, Student Teaching in the Elementary School 
(New York, Appleton, 1950). p. 202. 
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interests, or problems. Less overlap and repetition appears, however, when 

listed by types of instrument. 

The improvement of the essay-type question and examination. The 

traditional essay examination has been used for centuries to test memory, 
understandings, and various mental skills in involving problem-solving. 
Memory is better tested by standard tests or informal objective tests. 
Teachers have been notoriously incompetent in the construction of essay 
examinations aimed at testing pupil achievement of complex understand- 
ings and problem-solving skills. A few investigations show, however, that 
the essay examination can be effectively improved. This type of examina- 
tion in the hands of trained teachers has distinct values for testing under- 
standings and mental skills on the upper levels, particularly in high school 
and college. The general principles covering the construction and wording 
of questions set forth m Chapter 17 will apply here. In addition, certain 
more specific suggestions can be made. 

1. Construct questions specifically designed to test a given learning 
product. The use of identifiable understandings or mental processes must 
be the object of the questions. The emphasis of modem unit construction 
upon the statement of objectives is a definite aid to teachers here. The en- 
tire emphasis of this volume has been upon the proper differentiation and 
definition of learning outcomes. The questions must be directed squarely 
at the announced outcomes. 

2. - Construct questions that can be solved only through exercise of the 
designated learning product or process, and not by another which might be 

..substituted, or by vague general discussion. Ingenuity and ability are neces- 
sary here; the dullard cannot succeed. If glittering generalization may be 
permitted here, questions should not be directed at information but at the 
solution of problems which necessitate application of the knowledge, be it 
fact or understanding. Questions should assume that the learner possesses 
knowledge developed through learning experiences and call for application 
to new situations. 

3. Sample the product adequately; cover adequately the functioning of 
the process being tested. A list should be made of the major understandings 
to be tested, or parts thereof, and of mental skills to be exercised. This 
procedure is almost universally neglected by teachers; consequently, the 
content of the course is not sufficiently or fairly sampled. A teacher is often 
overinfluenced by the last part of the course, or by a part of the course on 
which the students did unusually good or unusually poor work. Teachers 
often trast to memory or to last-minute inspiration and hence constmct a 
list of questions giving fragmentary and lopsided sampling of the pupils’ 
learning. 

4. -Construct questions dealing with equally valuable learning products, 
o-r,. assign differing values to the several questions. Questions should ordi- 
narily refer to basic, major learnings; but minor and supporting under- 
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standings and skills may also be the object of testing. Questions which deal 
with complex, important understandings should be distinguished from 
questions calling for simpler knowledge and skill. Weighting test exercises 
seems to make little difference in final relative ranking where relative rating 
is important. Distinguishing between major and minor questions is, how- 
ever, a valuable pedagogical device in directing discrimination by the 
learner. 

5. Make questions clear and definite as to import and meaning. Ques- 
tions calling for reasons “why” something happens, for “what would hap- 
pen if,” for critical comparisons, for evaluations, for the organization of 
scattered materials are desirable. The vague, indefinite questions beginning 
“discuss,” “tell all you know,” “what can you say,” “what about” are 
definitely undesirable Questions should not be vague, involved, or include 
much explanatory or related materials. Many traditional essay questions 
were called “shot-gun” questions, because they covered many unorganized 
materials, hoping to hit something important. 

6. Set up standards as definitely as possible for evaluating the answers. 
Teachers should decide just what specifically constitutes a good answer 
The standards set up should be equally apparent to other readers than the 
teachers, A good device is to list the ideas that should appear in the answer, 
to list the processes which should be utilized and the evidences showing 
that these processes did function. Some teachers write out a desirable set of 
answers to essay examinations which they propose to give. Many questions 
included in essay examinations in high school and college would never 
appear if the teachers proposing them had to answer them before presenta- 
tion to a class. 

Students in high school and college brought up on traditional teaching 
and memory testing often object strenuously to competent testing for 
understandings and mental skills. It is an interesting experience to observe 
these students and also experienced teachers in advanced courses attempt 
to answer interpretive or analytic thought questions on the basis of time- 
honored stereotypes. Instead of using the critical or analytic processes 
clearly called for, which will result in an original answer based upon mate- 
rials in the text or developed in many learning experiences, these students 
attempt to answer by reproduction of subject matter. The clear and direct 
implications of the question are either not seen or are deliberately avoided, 
since they call for abilities the student has not developed. Refuge is taken 
in the familiar process of citing remembered material. Naively and natur- 
ally they insist upon presenting a lengthy and detailed outline of all facts, 
illustrations, materials read, referred to, or even mentioned during the 
course. The materials may not all even be related very closely to the ques- 
tion. Students from certain traditional liberal arts colleges are often openly 
resentful when analysis, discrimination, and critical evaluation are de- 
manded in examinations. Students who actually understand the new view- 
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point are, on the contrary, unable to fall back into the traditional type of 
answer. They are keenly aware that to do so is to give evidence either of 
ignorance or of stupidity. 

A valuable testing procedure of the essay type is to ask for the written 
presentation of a logically organized and supported statement The assign- 
ment may be the organization of material from several sources into a 
coherent sequence leading to a conclusion; it may be the reproduction and 
criticism of a dif&cult involved argument presented by one source; or it 
may be the critical reaction to a number of sources. Standards for marking 
should be clearly explained, and classes should be given enough of these 
papers so that reaction to them becomes natural and typical. Marking 
should be based chiefly upon two things; first, .evidence of understanding, 
and second, evidences of ability to select, organize, criticize, and present 
material in a coherent manner. The latter is obviously an adaptation or re- 
sponse other than the one primarily tested, but both are valuable and the 
two are functionally related. Provided that all understand that both under- 
standing and mental skills are to be tested, there is no unfairness Preferably 
this should be assigned for completion outside of class. 

The true-false, best-answer, and similar types of objective tests can also 
be used to test understanding, judgment, and other mental skills. To test 
understanding or judgment, a situation must be set up in which the student 
may choose among the right, the nearly right, and the wrong, and in which 
he cannot select the right answer unless he truly understands the full im- 
plication of what he has learned. An even better form is to present (in the 
best-answer list) two definitely wrong answers, two that are true in general 
or in part, and one which is clearly the best answer to anyone who has 
really acquired the desired learning response. Furthermore, the student 
should be asked to mark not only the right answer but, contrary to common 
practice, to designate also the wrong answers. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

Instructors should collect typical essay questions, complete quizzes and ex- 
aminations with identification removed. The collection should range from the 
best obtainable to the truly incompetent question. Students should be en- 
couraged to add to this collection through turning m illustrations from high 
school and college. All must be prepared to find questions so bad as to provoke 
unbridled merriment from informed students. Good questions will impress 
students with the ingenuity and careful thought that preceded the writing 
of the question. 

1. Examine typical questions and exammations in the instructors’ collection. 
Evaluate in the light of the principles given above. 

2. A student may report on any recent article which deals with the analysis 
or improvement of essay questions. 

3. Select a unit,, or typical topic, or other area commonly used for teaching. 
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a. Define several understandings or meanings which would be legitimate 
outcomes. Devise two or three valid essay questions to test for one 
or more of the meamngs. 

b. Define one or two thought processes or problem-solving skills utilized 
in the selected teaching area and devise two or three essay questions 
designed to test these. 

(If (,b) proves too difficult for beginners it may be delayed until the 
problem situation test is discussed later ) 

(Question 3 has the additional merit of clarifying further for the student an 
earlier point; the necessity for definite statement of objectives. The student who 
attempts to devise testing instruments for vague, indefinite, sloppily worded ob- 
jectives will see the necessity for restating the objectives.) 

Beginning students without background can do little more than is indicated 
above. Advanced students may, if time permits, read the references below and 
then answer Question 3 above in the light of the advanced discussion. Students 
may divide up in terms of subject area and report for the benefit of the group 
their own questions. Chapters 5-16 are each devoted to a subject area. 

The Measurement of Understanding, Forty-fifth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part I, (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1946). (Ch. 4 good also on general theory.) A few illustrations, pp. 17-21, and 
then by subject area in Chs. 5-16. 

Another valuable reference at this point is: 

Woodworth, Hugh, The Nature and Technique of Understanding - Some Funda- 
mentals of Semantics. (Vancouver, B.C., Wrigley Printing Co , 1949). 

GENERAL READINGS 

Green, Gerberich, and Jorgensen. Ch. 7 in either volume. Rivlin, pp. 
428-431. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS AND MEASURES 

The two general classes of objective tests and measures are (a) standard 
tests, and (h) informal or home-made objective tests. The numerous sub- 
classifications refer to either forms of test, or type of outcome tested. 

-The- usa^pf standard tests. Students and teachers ordinarily will have 
had a course in “tests and measurements ” The construction and use of 
tests, the principles of objectivity, reliability, and validity, the necessary 
elementary statistics are included there. The administering, scoring, and 
interpretation of standard tests, together with analysis of advantages and 
limitations, are also part of the specialized course. This volume is therefore 
not concerned with these details The following brief paragraphs are merely 
to indicate the wide range of evaluational instruments available for spe- 
cified purposes. 

Educational achievement tests. These are available in every subject in 
curriculum and for all grade levels. Rate tests measure the amount of work 
of given level of difficulty which a pupil can do within a time limit. Power 
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tests measure the level of difficulty which a pupil can surmount. Quality 
scales measure the merit of specimens (composition, handwriting, sewing) 
in terms of pre-deteimined scale of value. Area tests measure a wide 
variety of learnings within a given area Diagnostic, prognostic, and survey 
tests arQ self-explanatory. 

Intelligence tests. Individual and group tests are available which attempt 
to measure the pupil’s general mental ability, more probably measure his 
general academic ability. Verbal and non-verbal forms are available, the 
latter for very young children, non-English speaking persons, and illiterates. 
Tests suited to all school and age levels are available. 

Special aptitude tests 'iTe&ts of this type are not yet too well validated 
but, cautiously interpreted, they have value. Many are available, the better- 
known ones being for clerical, mechanical, and musical aptitude. Others 
are for engineering, nursing, and salesmanship. Aptitude testing is usually 
the subject of an advanced course in teacher-training. 

The construction and use of home-made objective tests. Teacher-made 
tests of information, motor skill, and sometimes of judgment and under- 
standing have been used increasingly. These tests are similar to standard 
tests in form and objectivity, but, being local and specific, do not have 
standard norms. Common forms are the true-false, multiple-response, best- 
answer, completion, matching, and correction of errors. Approximately 
fifteen different types with some twenty-five sub-types are available. Lists 
are available in several sources. 

These tests are not easy to construct, though the average teacher often 
thinks they are because of their seeming simplicity. Definite training in 
their construction is necessary and should be included in courses on tests 
and measurements For students lacking this training summaries of guid- 
ance are readily available. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

Students who have had or are about to have a reputable course in tests 
and measurements may omit the foregoing paragraphs. 

The writer has no suggestions of any value for students with no background 
in this area The amount of material is so vast, the details of constructing, 
administering, scoring, and interpreting results are so extensive that it seems 
hopeless to make any systematic attack. About all that can be done is to 
acquaint the students with the fact that such tests aie available commercially. 

1. Students may examine the local collection of tests, measures, scales, 
cards, and so forth, and ask such questions as may occur. 

2. The instructor or an experienced student in the group may administer one 
or more tests to the group 

3. Experienced students in the group, if any, may divide into committees by 
subject interests and make brief presentations to the class showing types of 
tests available, and making such explanations as may be of interest. 
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Informal Tests 

Instructions for making these are available widely m the literature. The fol- 
lowing are good samples: 

Cook, W. W., and Monroe, W. S., eds.. Encyclopedia of Educational Research 
(New York, Macmillan, 1941), pp. 1291-1293. 

Green, Gerberich, and Jorgensen. Ch. 8 in either volume. 

Thut and Gerberich. Use the index. 

4. Students may attempt the construction of some informal tests to fit 
materials in units they may be preparing or for any other typical teaching 
materials. (This is somewhat risky, however, since construction of these tests 
without extended study may lead to very superficial and inaccurate instruments.) 


THE PROBLEM-SITUATION TEST 

The problem-situation test, designed to measure critical thinking and 
aspects thereof, is a recent development. The best-answer and multiple- 
choice type of test, when properly constructed, will test judgment and 
other mental skills, and may afford a basis for evaluating possession of 
given understandings and attitudes. Skillfully constructed essay-type ques- 
tions are even better. Anecdotal records may also be used. But the prob- 
lem-situation test seems superior to all of these. 

-A -problem-situation test, briefly, sets a situation before the student and 
asks that he figure his way out. The situation is described in differing 
degrees of detail, varying amounts of information are supplied, definite 
questions may or may not be asked The situation must be a new one, the 
answer to which has not previously been studied. The analysis of unknowns 
in advanced chemistry examinations is an illustration of this technique 
which has been in use for a long time The physical and biological sciences 
have been developing the procedure, and more recently it has appeared in 
the social sciences. It is one of the most effective devices for deriving evi- 
dence concerning degree of understanding, facility in certain mental skills, 
and use of principles. 

These tests, more specifically, measure first, and in general, the, ability 
to apply scientific principles and canons of logic to new situations. They 
may measure second, and more minutely, any one factor or combination 
of factors; the ability to draw a correct hypothesis from the data given, 
to reconstruct the hypothesis in the light of further data, to verify the 
hypotheses, to suspend judgment, to detect contradictions in arguments, 
to classify data properly, to interpret data closely, and to avoid injecting 
extraneous considerations. 

Tests may endeavor to evaluate a student’s ability to make predictions 
or to critically evaluate a prediction which has been made; to choose 
causes for given events; to explain an occurrence; to detect assumptions; 
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to avoid over- or under-generalizing. Many of these are used in the analysis 
of news stories and editorials, magazine articles, and propaganda. 

Tests of this type cannot be constructed without considerable training 
in the technique, Good discussions of the procedure with illustrations are 
all too rare but do appear in a few texts on the teaching of special subjects. 
The necessary extended training should be included in courses in special 
method, particularly in the physical, biological, and social sciences. Three 
illustrations only are included here. Students who are not receiving ade- 
quate training in the special-methods courses may pursue the matter further 
in the few references available. 

The first illustration, in outline form only, is a test of the student’s abil- 
ity to -draw a correct hypothesis and his ability to check varying hypotheses 
against given facts. The second one, also in outline form, is similar but 
more complicated. 

Test A (Skeleton Form) 

A man enters a room, walks over to the table, and turns the switch on a table 
lamp. The lamp does not light. He observes the following facts: 

1. The lamp shade and frame are crumpled as if from a fall. 

2. The light switch made the usual characteristic snap when it was turned. 

3. The lights in his neighbor’s home are burning. 

4. As he turned the switch on the table lamp all other lights in the room 
went out. 

5. An electrical storm was raging outside. 

6. Often the current in a district goes off during an electrical storm. 

7. The neighbor’s lights continue to burn after he turned the switch on the 
table lamp. 

He considers the following hypothesis as to why the table lamp did not light: 

Hypotheses I II III IV 

A. The bulb is burned out 

B. The two wires in the cord are short-circuited .... _. 

C. The lamp switch is out of order 

D. The power is off in the district . . . 

E. The electrical storm has put out all lights in the house 

In Column I opposite the list of hypotheses place the number (eg, 1, 2, 3, 

etc.) of all statements which strengthen each hypothesis. 

In Column II mark similarly all hypotheses with number of those statements 
which weaken the hypothesis. 

In Column III mark similarly all hypotheses with the number of the statements 
which completely elimmate the hjipothesis 

In Column IV check the hypothesis which you have determined as the most 
valid. 

E. H. Hart, “Measuring Critical Thinking in a Science Course,” California Journal 
of Secondary Education, Vol. 14 (October, 1939), pp. 334-338. 

See also excellent illustrations m Edward A. Krug, “A Cooperative Approach to 
Evaluation,” loc cit., pp 346-352; 

Louis Raths, “Techniques for Test Construction,” Educational Research Bulletin, 
Vol. 17 (April 13, 1938), pp 90 flf. 
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The second illustration is designed to test ability to give or recognize 
specific examples of generalizations. Many students following formal in- 
struction can glibly recite generalizations (verbalisms) but have no real 
understanding. 

Exercise 1 

“Are you learning to recognize examples of generalizations?” From your work 
in this course you have had the opportunity to summarize many of your experi- 
ences in the form of generalizations. Four of these generalizations are listed 
below as A, B, C and D 

A. Public hygiene is mainly useful in prohibiting acute infectious diseases. 

B. Difficulties created by the size of large cities are often met by applied 
science. 

C. Institutions and patterns tend to remain fixed as the conditions which 
created them change. 

D. Individual hygiene is mainly concerned with the prevention of chronic 
diseases. 

The following statements may or may not represent illustrations of these gen- 
eralizations. In the appropriate columns to the left check those which you be- 
lieve are illustrations of these generalizations. 

A B C D Statements 

— a) Smallpox is now a relatively rare disease. 

b) In present-day practice, most people are buried in 

cemeteries. 

c) Many people ride on subways. 

d) Children work in factories. 

e) Millions of dollars are spent each year for patent 

medicines. 

/) Veiy many cases of syphilis are present in the United 

States. 

— — g) The sick child is sent home from school. 

h) Large milk trucks and trailers are often observed on 

the road. 

. — — — . — i) A person doesn’t worry about the water he drinks 

from a faucet. 

/) Most people go to a family physician foi all their ail- 
ments. 

k) Many cases of death for women result from abortion 

at the hands of quacks. 

— — — 1) Evolution IS not taught in many schools. 

(Seventeen more items are omitted to save space.) 

The third illustration is designed to test a studeatls .ability to use gen- 
eralization in making predictions. 

15 Commission on Secondary School Cuiriculum, P.E.A., Science in General Edu- 
cation (New York, Appleton, 1938), pp 521-522. Reproduced also in Forty-fifth 
Yearbook, N. S. S E , 1946, pp. 108-9. 
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Exercise 4 

“Applying Principles.” John prepared an aquarium as follows. He carefully 
cleaned a ten-gallon glass tank with salt solution and put in a few inches 
of fine washed sand. He rooted several staiks of weed (Elodea) taken from a 
pool and then filled the aquarium with tap water. After waiting a week, he 
stocked the aquarium with ten one-inch goldfish and three snails. The aquarium 
was then left in a corner of the room. After a month the water had not become 
foul and the plants and animals were in good condition. Without moving the 
aquarium he sealed a glass top on it. 

What prediction, if any, can be made concerning the condition of the aquar- 
ium after a period of several months’ 

If you believe a definite prediction can be made, make it and then give your 
reasons. 

If you are unable to make a prediction for any reason, indicate why you are 
unable to make a prediction (give your reasons) .1® 

The three illustrations are but samples from a much larger array of 
instruments. Students should not confine themselves to these illustrated 
types when attempting to devise tests of their own. The readings and proj- 
ects suggested at the end of this discussion should be used to supplement 
this treatment. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

The problem-situation test is inadequately treated in the texts on measure- 
ment; hence, time should be taken, if at all possible, for further study. At best, 
discussion will be inadequate. 

Students may engage in any one of three following projects. 

1 . Read Ch. 2 in Smith and Tyler. Note the great variety of outcomes and 
instruments of evaluation. In view of the length and complexity of the chapter 
it will be economical for students to form committees based on chosen interests 
in type of outcome, type of instrument, or subject area. 

Each committee would then (a) report briefly to the class on any additional 
items of general theory which might be found; and (6) construct one or more 
problem-situation tests in the chosen area. The tests should be preferably for 
some unit, topic, or other teaching organization which the student is developing, 
but can be devised for any probable situation. 

In this way the whole class group will have a more detailed introduction to 
the materials than a hasty reading by all would give. 

2. Ch. 3 in Smith and Tyler may be chosen by some students in place 
of Ch. 2 and treated as above. 

3. A third choice may also be offered, students choosing a chapter from 
Chs. 5-16 in the Forty-fifth Yearbook, Part I. (Other instruments are illus- 
trated also in these chapters, but for the moment we wili consider only problem- 
situation tests.) 

(Ch. 2 in Smith and Tyler is on “Aspects of Thinking”; Ch. 3 on “Social 
Sensitivity”; the chapters m the yearbook are by subject areas.) 

1® The Measurement of Understanding, Forty-fifth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Pait I (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1946), 
p. 1 1 1 . Adapted from Form of Test 1 ,3B, page 95 ff.. Smith and Tyler. 
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The writer has found it economical, following the initial discussion, to proceed 
to other matters, allowing sufficient time for the class committees to complete 
reading and the development of these tests. The work cannot be done on over- 
night assignment. 

Still other materials will be found in the three volumes by Wrightstone, and 
in current periodical literature. A summary report on the latter may be made 
by a student or committee for the benefit of the class. 

Recall also the volume by Woodworth on the nature of understanding listed 
earlier. 


BEHAVIOR RECORDS 

Many outcomes of learning cannot be measured objectively. Other types 
of pencil-and-paper tests are also inadequate. With the problem-situation 
test we move toward a technique for observing pupU behavior in situations 
approximating real life. Short of real life, however, there is no known 
method of determining just how an individual will actually respond in the 
varying social situations arising outside school. All we can do is to .record 
pupil behavior under known circumstances and attempt to ensure carry- 
over to life Diagnosis, planning educational programs and teaching pro- 
cedures, and the evaluation of results are all aided by records of observed 
behavior. For instance, a pupil’s study habits can be desciibed readily by 
observing him while he is at work on assigned or self-initiated tasks. The 
character and extent of a pupil’s current reading and the improvement of 
that reading owing in part to instruction can be determined by analysis of 
voluntary book reports, library records, and the like. Evidences of ap- 
preciation are indicated when pupils hum or sing tunes they have learned 
in class; when they note of their own accord a tasteful color arrangement; 
when they begin to reject cheap prints for better pictures; when they begin 
to discriminate between poor books and better ones. Corrections of oral 
and written English can be evaluated satisfactorily by recording errors, cor- 
rect constructions, and self-corrections as they appear in uncontrolled 
situations. Understandings and attitudes relating to social behavior can be 
evaluated by noting how pupils conduct themselves in circumstances call- 
ing for judgment and discrimination. The members of a certain home room 
were noted for avoiding participation in disorder when in other rooms for 
recitation. They studied or went about their work quietly when a teacher 
left the room. A refugee child fresh from repressive schools in her home 
country began in her American school to create considerable disorder 
immediately the teacher left the room. In a few minutes she noted with 
astonishment that no other children had joined her in disarranging things, 
in drawing cartoons on the board, or in general acting in an immature 
manner. A boy said to her very courteously, “We don’t do things like that 
in this school.” This was a friendly statement of fact and in no sense a 
supercilious or goody-goody attitude. These children possessed good work 
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habits, a genuine respect for the school and the teachers, understandings of 
the necessity for order while working, a liking for mature behavior, and an 
attitude of desiring to act in accordance with the sensible social conventions 
of group life. Their observed behavior is the evidence upon which these 
estimates are soundly based. 

Behavior records of various types have been emerging rapidly in the 
past few years. Some of them record behavior in controlled situations; 
others record behavior as it occurs in ordinary, everyday uncontrolled 
situations within and without the school. 

Behavior records for controlled situations. The first steps away from 
evaluating in terms of marks for academic achievement took the form of 
rating cards for various personal traits. These progressed, as the samples 
will show, from simple lists of general traits to be marked like the rest of 
the report with a number or letter, to lists of the traits arranged in levels of 
proficiency, then to lists of traits which are further identified through brief 
descriptions of the behavior indicative of each trait. 

Check lists or rating scales for personal-social-moral traits and conduct 
based thereon. The first type, many of which are still in use, consisted of 
simple listings of highly generalized traits to be marked in general terms. 
The fragment from the Chffside Park, N. J., high-school record (page 
607) illustrates this. The scaling of these traits by levels may be illustrated 
by an extract from the Ironwood, Mich., high-school rating of personal 
qualities (page 607). 

Another form of this type of scale which moves further away from gen- 
eralized descriptions of levels and toward descriptions in terms of behavior 
is the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Scale." A sample item shows 
how leadership may be rated. 


Displays marked 
ability to lead 
his fellows, 
makes things 


C Does ho ( 

what h 
wishes? 


Another item in the same scale refers to the child’s reaction to a very 
important life situation: namely, unpleasant but unavoidable interferences. 


29 How does he react to frustrations oi to unpleasant situations? 


Very sub- 

Tolerant 

Generally 

Impatient 

Easily 

missive 

Rarely blows 

self-con- 


iiritated 

Long-suf- 

fering 

up 

trolled 


Hot-headed 

Explosive 

(3) 

(2) 

(1) 

(4) 

(5) 


" Published by World Book, Yonkers, N. Y., 1930. 




RECORD OF GENERAL TRAITS BY LEVELS, IRONWOOD, MICH. 


Scales are available for investigating levels of advancement in attitudes, 
emotional adjustments, and temperament, in any and all kinds of behavior. 
The student is referred to the available extensive catalogues both com- 
mercial and professional. The construction and detailed use of these instru- 
ments should be covered in a course m tests and measurements. Students 
lacking this background may be directed at this point to further though 
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necessarily superficial study as indicated by exercises at the end of the 

chapter. 

Study skills may be reduced to observable behaviors. The personal- 
social-moral traits are not the only ones which may be evaluated through 
observation of behavior. Study skills or work habits are also best judged 
by this method Excellent lists of study skills are widely available in the 
literature, both with and without the observable behaviors which may be 
taken as evidence. An extensive list of tests for study skUls was given in 
Chapter 11. 

The following brief sample is from a much longer list of behaviors 
dealing with study.’-® 

1. He is almost always well prepared. He does his work. 

2. He gets and keeps all necessary study materials together. 

3. He works when he works and plays when he plays. He concentrates. 

4. He has a definite place for study — a desk or table all his own. 

5. He has a definite time for study. 

9. He asks for help when he really needs it. 

13. He makes use of the index, diagram, footnotes, and illustrations in the 
book. 

35. He does some things without being told. 

Many other illustrations could be added, dealing with reading habits, 
checking references, comparing contradictory statements, and reacting to 
statements in lectures or in print. 

dBeha vior indicative of appreciation. Evidence of growth in appreciation 
has always been difficult to secure by the average teacher. The nature of 
appreciation itself and the evidences of its presence are not weU covered 
in ordinary pre-teaching courses. A number of courses in the teaching of 
special subjects do this very well, and the periodical literature contains 
current developments of value. The problem is not nearly as difficult as it 
seems. 

The committee which developed the appraisal instruments for the Eight- 
Year Study presented some of the best illustrations now available in the 
fields of literature and art. The following is a sampling from one of the 
instruments for determining appreciation in literature: 

1. Satisfaction m the thing appreciated 

1.1 He reads aloud to others, or simply to himself, passages which he 

finds unusually interesting. 

1.2 He reads straight through without stopping, or with a minimum of 

interruption. 

1.3 He reads for considerable periods of time. 

Robert W. Frederick and William H. Burton, How to Study Handbook (New 
York. Appleton, 1938), pp. 425-428. 
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2. Desire for more of the thing appreciated 
2 1 He asks other people to recommend reading which is more or less 

similar to the thing appreciated. 

2.2 He commences this readmg of similar things as soon after reading 

the first as possible. 

2.3 He reads subsequently several books, plays, or poems by the same 

author. 

3. Desire to know more about the thing appreciated 

3.1 He asks other people for information or sources of information 

about what he has read. 

3.2 He reads supplementary materials, such as biography, history, criti- 

cism, etc. 

3.3 He attends literary meetings devoted to reviews, criticisms, discus- 

sions, etc. 

4. Desire to express one’s self creatively 

4.1 He produces, or at least undertakes to produce, a creative product 

more or less after the manner of the thing appreciated. 

4.2 He writes critical appreciations. 

4.3 He illustrates what he has read in some one of the graphic, spatial, 

musical, or dramatic arts. 

5. Identification of one's self with the thing appreciated 

5.1 He accepts, at least while he is reading, the persons, places, situa- 

tions, events, etc., as real. 

5.2 He dramatizes, formally or informally, various passages. 

5.3 He imitates, consciously and unconsciously, the speech and actions 

of various characters in the story. 

6. Desire to clarify one’s own thinking with regard to the life problems raised 
by the thing appreciated 

6.1 He attempts to state, either orally or m writing, his own ideas, feel- 

ings, or information concerning the life problems with which his 
reading deals. 

6.2 He examines other sources for more information about these 

problems. 

6.3 He reads other works dealing with similar problems. 

7. Desire to evaluate the thing appreciated 

7.1 He points out, both orally and in writing, the elements which in his 

opinion make it good literature. 

7.2 He explains how certain unacceptable elements {if any) could be 

improved. 

7.3 He consults published criticisms.^® 

Xmcher- and pupil-made check lists and scales. Previous chapters have 
discussed in detail the validity of pupil participation in evaluation. Any and 

1® Eugene R. Smith and Ralph W. Tyler, Appraising and Recording Student Progress 
(New York, Harper, 1942). Ch. 4 is excellent. Chs. 3, 5, 6 have indirect bearing. 
Note also the periodical literature in this area. 
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all aspects of teaching-learning situations; all parts of the assign-study- 
recite procedure; all activities occurring in the development of units may 
at some time or other be considered critically by pupils. Teacher and 
pupil check lists are constantly being developed for evaluating the pupil’s 
own planning, the adequacy of reference materials, the making of class 
reports, the arrangement of materials, the inclusion of illustrations, the 
value of given suggestions, the worth of suggested procedures, and so on. 

The following samples are from guide sheets developed in two Balti- 
more public schools. ““ 


GuroE Sheet for the Teacher in Observing the Cooperative Group 
Living within Her Class 

1. Is the child a participating part of the group? 

a. Does he play and work well with others? 

b. List the evidences of this. 

2. How is he included in the planning of activities? 

3. What are the indications of his bemg resourceful in suggesting other 
activities? 

4. Does he work for the best interest of all’ How has he shown that he is 
interested in the success of others? 

5. In what ways has he indicated that he has initiative? 

6. Has he personal friends? 

7. What evidences of self-control have been observed? 

a. In school. 

b. On the street. 

c. On the playground. 

d. When playing with the group supei vised. 

e. When playing with the group unsupervised. 

8 In what way does he help the less skillful? 

9. What devices does he use for an outlet for his own energies? 

10. Is he easily discouraged? How account for this? 

11. Is he afraid? 

a In what ways has he shown fear’ 
b. Does this interfere with his achievement? 

12. Is he a good loser? How does he react when on the losing side? 

13. Does he have a sense of humor? 

a. What are his reactions when the joke affects him? 

b. How does he consider a person’s deformity? 

c. Does he plan jokes that may hurt another’s feelings? 

d. How does he differentiate between a joke and an offense? 

It is better to accept these instruments as prepared by teacher groups 
even if there is some language error and some incoordination between 
heads. Refinement can follow first uses. A sheet similar to the one repro- 
duced above was constructed by the pupils. A sample only will illustrate; 


Miss Grace Rawlings and teachers. 
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1. How do I take part in the group discussions? 

2. Do I work well with others’ If not, why do I not? 

3. What help have I given the group in planning? 

a. For the class assemblies. 

b. For arrangement of the room. 

c. For care of materials. 

d. For the activities. 

e. For recreation. 

/. For carrying out work in the classroom. 


7. What have I done when I wanted to fight? To yell and throw things? 

This group of teachers invited the cooperation of parents, and a guide 
sheet referring to desirable experiences in the home was developed. A 
sample will illustrate: 


Guide Sheet for Parents in Evaluating the Opportunities for Desirable 
Experiences under Home Control 

II. Am I offering the children opportunities in the home 

1. To find something worth while to do? 

2. To understand my problems as a parent? 

3. To use proper materials 
a For cleaning? 

b. For laundry? 

c. For sewing? 

d. For errands? 

4. To help others? 

5. To work for the improvement of some item for the good of all in the 
family? 

6. To do household duties as a natural procedure? 

7. To be companionable with me? 

Two comments made by children after these cards had been in use for 
some time are significant evaluational data: 

Mother checks my guide sheet and I check it too. Then we compare our 
judgments. We have lots of fun and now I go to Mother with problems I 
didn’t tell her about before. 

I now make a schedule for myself and find that I can do errands for Mother 
and still have plenty of time for play. 

The same kind of instrument can be worked out in single rooms or in 
small schools. The following fragments are from an extensive set of check 
lists set up by pupils in a fiTth grade in Dedham, Mass.®^ They are in the 
language suggested by the pupils. The items are to be marked, A, O, E, S, 
or N, for Always, Often, Equal (about fifty-fifty!). Seldom, and Never. 


Miss Catherine Grlmshaw, teacher. 
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A O 


S N 


VIII 


How kind am I? 

1. Do I say things to hurt othei people’s feelings? 
2 Do T feed my animals enough? 

3. Do I hit animals? 

4. Do I play with my pets? 

5. Do I shoot birds? 

6. Do I make the horse go while the milkman is 
in a house? 

7. Do I tease other people’ 

8. Do I try to cheer the sick? 

9. Do 1 shoot birds? [repetition] 

10. Do I push desk covers down on purpose? 

11. Do I untie other people’s shoe laces’ 

12. Do I step on people’s papers when they fall on 
the floor’ 


Xll. How good a workman am I? 

1. Do I try to correct my mistakes? 

2. Do I try to do my school work well? 

3 Do I listen when directions are being given? 

4 Do I listen when the teacher is teaching some- 
thing new? 

5. Do I keep my desk neat? . . . . . 

6 Do I keep the space near my desk neat? 

7. Do I follow directions’ 

8. Do I pass my papers in on time? 

9. Do I study enough so I will know how to do 
my work? 

10. Do 1 pay attention to my work? 

11. Do I enjoy doing my work’ . 

12 Do I do my homework? 

13. Do I let other children do all the work? 


The successive ratings made by pupils, together with their frank com- 
ments and reactions, constituted a most revealing exhibit. 

The first grade is not too early to begin analysis and evaluation of con- 
The following problems were raised by a first-grade group in a 
room where modern practices were used throughout the building. The 
conference was in charge of one of the first-grade children and the language 
of the questions and comments is that of the pupils. 

1. It needs to be quieter in the work room. 

2. No running m the halls because we get knocked down. 

3. No pushing in the cloakrooms. 

4. We ought to have our names on sweaters, overshoes, and lunch boxes. 

5. Everyone cannot play with the rubber balls at once; everyone cannot use 
the swings at once. Is it aU right to kick the ball or should we only throw 
it? 

6. People must stop throwing sand around out of the sand box. 
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The children gravely discussed these problems for some time, evaluating 
different kinds of conduct. In each case a set of rules was established by 
group consent. These rules were adhered to with few exceptions. One 
boy who persisted in throwing sand found that no one would play with 
him. Very soon he was volunteering the statement that he would not throw 
sand any more if they would only let him play with the others! He rec- 
ognized the group evaluation of his conduct. 

A fifth grade, dissatisfied with the sort of oral report being made within 
their own group, analyzed the situation and laid down a simple evaluational 
instrument.^® 

1. Have in mind what we are going to say. 

2. Talk plainly. 

3. Keep to the subject. 

4. Show some pictures or other materials. 

A first grade, after studying safety and discussing their own hazards, 
set up a group of rules which served as guides to conduct and as an eval- 
uational device: 

1. Be careful crossing the street. 

2. Watch the light. 

3. Look both ways before crossing the street. 

4. Walk slowly with your partner and stay on the sidewalk. 

5. Keep your eyes and ears wide open. 

6. Let the policeman help you. 

7. Cross streets only at corners. 

8. Walk between the white lines. 

Older children will coordinate and organize the rules more logically, 
but these are accepted as meaningful since they are by and for the first 
grade. The same first grade, engaged in a garden project, suggested upon 
their own initiative that there was a good deal of likeness between taking 
good care of the flowers and taking good care of themselves.®® A health 
unit had preceded the garden unit. The suggestion itself is excellent evalua- 
tional data. The children went further and set up a set of rules in which 
the two units figured. 

1. Drink water every day. (Flowers do ) 

2. Get plenty of sunshine. (It helps flowers grow.) 

3. Play outdoors in the fresh air. 

4. Stand and sit straight if you want to grow straight. 

5. Keep yourself clean. (ITie garden must be weeded to be clean.) 

6. Take good care of yourself. (Flowers need good care to look nice.) 

7. Work hard and play hard. 

Behavior records for uncontrolled situations. The check lists and simi- 
lar instruments yield data far superior to that derived from paper-and- 

22 Miss Frances Phelan, fifth-grade teacher. Miller School, Burbank, Cal. 

22 Miss Hedwig Nemoroski, first grade, Daniel Butler School, Belmont, Mass. 
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pencil tests. Even better, however, is the direct recording of behavior as 
it occurs. Written accounts of actual pupil behavior as observed give the 
best evidence of learning as far as we now know. The description of spe- 
cific behavior is a far more valid basis for evaluation than the marking of 
a generalized personality scale. Records of behavior in uncontrolled situa- 
tions are chiefly the diary or log, and the anecdotal behavior journal. 

Logs and anecdotal records may include accounts of tlie contribution of 
the individual 

1. To group discussion in defining problems. 

2. To plannmg what to do. 

3. To committee work. 

4. In securing materials. 

5. In finding sources of information. 

6. In making reports. 

7. In leading discussion. 

8. In discriminating and evaluating. 

Records of particular value are those which show 

1. What projects were proposed by the individual. 

2. How these were planned. 

3. How well they were carried through. 

4. What evaluation the individual made. 

5. What was accepted by the individual from the experience. 

The range of emotional reactions accompanying these experiences should 
be included also. These general classifications can be expanded into scores 
of specifics. 

The diary or log. This is, as the names indicate, simply a running 
account of events. It may be a complete record or may be confined to 
significant aspects of the learning situation or to significant pieces of be- 
havior. It may be kept by the teacher or by the pupils, or by teacher and 
pupil in cooperation. Diaries and logs are instruments of evaluation to the 
extent that they supply concrete evidence upon which evaluational Judg- 
ments may be based. 

The anecdotal behavior journal. An anecdote is simply an account of 
something that has happened. The anecdotal behavior journal is a written 
record of many instances of significant behavior observed from day to day 
by competent observers. This journal is a part of each pupil’s cumulative 
record. The incidents observed and recorded may be from any and all 
fields of pupil activity, made at any time and in any place. They deal with 
various heterogeneous activities in school and out, with typical school 
learnings and with completely out-of-school achievements. Schools with 
adequate guidance and counseling service will organize the record around 
the development of the pupil in consolidating his abilities and strengths, 
and in overcoming his weaknesses. The individual classroom teacher will 
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use the technique for the more immediate evaluation of given learnmgs 
desired as outcomes of her teaching. 

A. The characteristics of a good anecdote. Behavior records could, 
if carried to extremes, keep one teacher per pupil busy all day. Selection 
must be made among the observed behaviors, since some are trivial or 
meaningless whereas others are significant. Teachers will develop a tech- 
nique for spotting and quickly recording activities that lend themselves to 
evaluation. This type of record at best takes time and energy and must not 
be allowed to become cumbersome, but it is too valuable to neglect. 

An excellent definition of good anecdotes is given by Jarvie and Elling- 
son,“* who have produced the most complete and authoritative account of 
the anecdotal record so far available. 

. . . anecdotes were composed of objectively recorded behavior incidents, which 
reflected some significant item of conduct, gave a word picture of the individual 1 
in action, provided a snapshot at the moment of the incident, or recounted any / 
event in which the student took pait, in such a way as to reveal significant' 
aspects of his personality. 

Authorities differ as to the value of including interpretations in the anec- 
dotal account itself. Some believe that the facts alone constitute the only 
fair record; others hold that interpretations are necessary so that the in- 
cident may be seen in its setting. The contrast may be shown thus : 

Incident reported with interpretation. During the meeting of her class group 
today, Mary showed her jealousy of the new president by firing questions at her 
whenever there was an opportunity. She tried to create difficulties by con- 
stantly interrupting throughout the period. The other students indicated then 
resentment by calling on her to sit down and be quiet. She is apparently a 
natural trouble-maker. I think her adviser should have her in for a serious talk. 

Incident without interpretation. Durmg the meeting of her class group 
today, Alice fired questions at the new president at every opportunity. She 
interrupted many times during the period. On several occasions the other 
students called for her to sit down. 

Various interpretations could be made in addition to the one included 
in the first account. Knowledge of the total situation is necessary for 
sound interpretation. 

The following illustrations are taken from logs of units completed by 
teachers : 

Jane, who had whined during the early part of the day because she couldn’t 
have her own way, after listening to the story of Miss Whiney, a story-book 
character with a long face, spontaneously remarked that she had been a Miss 
Whmey that morning but wasn’t any more. She proceeded to smile engagingly 
and to cooperate cheerfully during the rest of the session. No remark had been 
made to suggest any relation between her and the story-book child. 

2* L L. Jarvie and Mark EUingson, A Handbook on the Anecdotal Behavior Journal 
(Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1940) , p. 1 

Beulah M. Sweetser, kindergarten teacher, Kendall School. Belmont. Mass. 
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One mother told me at the Parent-Teachers’ meeting that their family had 
heard nothing but clocks for three days at home. She said she had never seen 
her boy so interested about anything before. . . . Helen received a book for 
Christmas entitled “Around the Clock” and asked if she might bring it for 
use by the other children in school. . . . David volunteered to make a grand- 
father clock with his Tinker Toy set. . . . Peter, who has made little response 
so far this year began pointing out clocks in pictures, volunteered to wind 
the desk clock. . . . Anne brought in a Westinghouse booklet about clocks and 
watches three weeks after the unit had started.*® 

Parents’ comments. I can see Bobbie’s study habits improving almost daily. 
. . . Claire is anxious to recount the progress made on the unit when she comes 
home and before she goes out to play. . . . Richard’s courtesy is very noticeable. 
His door-holding policy in crowded stores during shopping rush hours is almost 
embarrassing! ** 

The following pupil remarks were overheard and recorded or appeared 
in papers during a high-school unit on the history of art.^® Significant 
evidence of learning is apparent. 

I used to think that the drawings of figures that the Egyptians did were 
stupid and queer. They are still queer to me but I know that they are beautiful, 
too. The colors they used were gorgeous. 

It doesn’t seem possible at first that such beautiful floors and walls could 
be made by little pieces of colored glass, pieced together to form beautiful 
images. Also, that the primitive cave man was able to create such graceful forms 
for animals. 

I think the Greeks had the right idea when they portrayed the human figure 
as it really is. I tried doing it with clay and found out how difficult it is. 
Praxiteles needed real skill to sculpture Hermes which I copied. The result (not 
mine!) was a piece of beauty which lasted. 

When I see pictures by ancient artists I now get more pleasure in looking at 
them because I understand moie about it. 

B. Sources of anecdotes. The following list is given by Jarvie and 
Ellingson: 


1 . Prior to entrance 

a. Interviews with prospective students. 

b. Interviews with parents. 

c. Interviews with former teachers. 

d. Correspondence with or about prospective students. 

e. Application blanks. 

f. References. 

g. High school records. 

h. Personal questionnaires. 

Helen Toomey, kindergarten teacher, Daniel Butler School, Belmont, Mass. 

2* T. Mary Salo, fifth-grade teacher, M. L. Burbank School, Belmont, Mass. 
Norman Brule, art teacher, and M. Donald Plummer, art supervisor, senior high 
school, Belmont, Mass. 

2® L. L. Jarvie and Mark Ellmgson, A Handbook on the Anecdotal Behavior Journal 
(Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1940), p. 32. 
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i. Examinations. 

(1) Medical. 

(2) General intelligence tests. 

(3) Personality adjustment inventories. 

(4) Achievement tests. 

(5) Diagnostic tests. 

Residence-hall visits, inquiries, or staying overnight. 

k. Visits to classes by prospective students. 

2. After entrance 

a. Counseling contacts. 

b. Classroom contacts 

c. Luncheon contacts. 

d. Hallway, or campus contacts. 

e. Contacts with other staff members, e.g., 

(1) Library. 

(2) Medical department. 

(3) Store. 

(4) Secretaiial staff. 

(5) Cashier’s office. 

(6) Janitors. 

/. Social contacts in social life of school. 

g. Organized extra-classroom activities. 

h. Job relations in cooperative employment. 

i. Families of students. 

j. Other students. 

k. Pastors, employers m homes. 

l. Correspondence with or about students. 

C. '-Earjm.Ptf.^cord. Various methods of keeping the records are in use 
but all are simple and should be kept so. The illustration on page 618 
shows the record of a pupil kept by one teacher. These records are trans- 
ferred to the cumulative record card in tire central ofBce. Detailed records 
of this type are kept only by the very best schools and where money and 
clerical help are available. The individual teacher may keep a record sheet 
for each pupil in simple form or may keep a card file. 

■Camerris, recorders, or other mechanical devices. The view camera 
and the motion picture camera can be used to produce excellent evidence 
upon which to evaluate pupil behavior and growth. Classroom teachers, 
and departments of audio-visual aids have done some excellent work in 
this area. The range is from sequences showing the development of spe- 
cific behaviors and adjustments, taken as opportunity presented itself, to 
the recording of definite sequences worked out in advance. The develop- 
ment of a unit makes an excellent subject for this type of record. Pupils 
participate fully in planning the record and in making it, thus giving double 
evidence for evaluation. 

^ojbid.p 35 
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Form V 

Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute 
Behavior Record 

From .... to , . Name 

Curriculum , . Class (or Yr.) Sr. Jr. Fr. 


Date 


Instr. 


Anecdotes 


9/10/38 H.H. 

9/25/38 H.H. 


10/12/38 H.H. 


10/21/38 H.H. 


11/ 2/38 H.H. 


11/17/38 H.H. 


She makes very few comments about the work or 
about herself. 

She either works rather slowly or wastes time. I 
feel it is the former, however, as she apparently 
works without pausing or entering into discus- 
sion. She has never exhibited a great deal of 
enthusiasm for anything. 

Her woik on the English Tests indicates a need 
for remedial work. 

Was very slow in getting started with the work in 
English. She made no comments about the 
work, but studied other materials during the 
hour. 

As a whole she is making very little progress. Fre- 
quently she appears listless and tired. It is likely 
that she lacks physical energy because of a re- 
cent illness, though I am inclined to believe she 
does not have great vitality at any time. 

Because of the physical factor, it is difficult to 
estimate the quality of her work. For the most 
part, it is characterized by carelessness. Hav- 
ing made errors, she shows little interest in cor- 
recting them. She is cooperative to the point of 
doing everything suggested to her — ^but nothing 
more. 

Attended the Glee Club last night for the first 
time, and was very enthusiastic. When volun- 
teers were asked for a committee to plan a 
musical assembly, she indicated a willingness 
to serve. To my knowledge this is the first in- 
stance of her actively participating in an un- 
dertaking She was more alive and enthusiastic 
than I have ever seen her. 

Told me that she enjoyed the Glee Club assembly 
and that she felt much happier than at any time 
since coming to school. I asked her about her 
health and she said that she did tire quickly but 
not as quickly as she had in the past. Now that 
she is developing enthusiasm, it may be well 
to be sensitive to her health condition, so that 
she may be counseled away from a few 
activities if her newborn enthusiasms tend to 
result in her attemptmg too much. 
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Wire and tape recorders are being used increasingly and with excellent 
effect both for teaching and for evaluating. Records are made of tone of 
voice, of enunciation, of a dialogue or other dramatic event. 

1. Show a film, if available, of a unit or sequence of lessons, or of any 
specified type of pupil behavior. Still pictures are usually available in con- 
siderable quantity. 

2. Demonstrate the use of the recorder in class, working on different types 
of voice, enunciation, sustained discourse. 

3. Where facilities permit, a student or small committee may make a motion 
picture record of a classroom event or other learning experience. 

4. Where facilities are available, students should be given the experience of 
observing children through a one-way screen, followed by analysis of the 
observation. 


DISCUSSION QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

Behavior records are treated with reasonable adequacy in the texts on meas- 
urement, and very well treated in special references devoted to given types of 
record. 

A large exhibit should be in the possession of the instructor so that instru- 
ments are easily available to students. 

Anecdotal records are very well presented in special references. A large 
collection of illustrations should be available. 

Diaries, logs, and other narrative records are available in only a few texts. 
A collection should be developed. 

1. How could we tell by observing the ordinary activities of a high-school 
girl that. 

a. She understood and desired to apply dietetic prmciples presented in 
home-economics courses? Or did not understand? 

b. She understood and desired to apply principles involved in design, 
or in household decoration? 

c. She understood and desired to apply the advice of a counselor regard- 
ing the importance and significance of choosing a life work and pre- 
paring for It? 

2. Why is the foregoing question asked? 

3. A student or series of small committees may compile a brief bibliography 
of recent articles which present any type of behavior record, their construc- 
tion and use. Several committees should doubtless divide the field, since so 
many types of outcome with corresponding types of instruments are available. 
Report orally with illustrations. Pay particular attention to instiuments de- 
signed to evaluate pupil activity within units; participation in defining problems, 
in developing the plans, in making suggestions, in choosing appropriate activi- 
ties, doing research, making reports, working in groups, exercising leader- 
ship, etc. 

4. Critically evaluate a sampling of instruments from the local collection or 
as found in the texts and periodical literature. 

5. We wish to determine whether a pupil has acquired a good understanding 
of the principle of evolution — ^not merely the evolution of man but the prin- 
ciple as a basic method of viewing the world and affairs. Forget the traditional 
school test of information. Give some of the everyday responses in the lan- 
guage or overt behavior of the individual which would indicate that he under- 
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stood the evolutionary or developmental point of view. Use possibilities of 

everyday life; do not use typical school situations. 

6. A student committee may choose to construct one of these: a check list for 
any type of behavior; a personality trait inventory; a conduct adjustment list; 
an interest or problem inventoiy, or any other instrument of evaluation. 

7. Examine and critically evaluate a log, diaiy, or other narrative account in 
the local collection. 

8. Students doing practice teaching or teachers in service should keep a log 
for a short period of time, discussing it m class as it develops. 

9. Search units and logs of units in the local collection for anecdotal records; 
do the same for the periodical literature. Critically evaluate and report. 

10. Construct anecdotal material based on your classroom observations, or 
on your current teaching. 

READINGS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS 

The volumes by Greene; Greene, Gerbcnch, and Jorgensen; Huggat and 
Millard; Lee and Lee; Thut and Gerberich all contain illustrations. 


ADVANCED .DISCUSSIONS 

Two volumes are available which contain a wealth of material which, while 
directed to research workers, contain much valuable guidance for advanced 
students and experienced teachers. 

Allport, Gordon W , The Use of Personal Documents in Psychological Sci- 
ence Bulletin 49, Social Science Research Council (New York, 1942). 
GoTTSCHALK, Louis, Kluckhohn, Clyde, and Angell, Robert, The Use of 
Personal Documents in History, Anthropology, and Sociology, Bulletin 53, 
Social Science Research Council (New York, 1945). 


THi ANALYSIS OF CREATIVE PRODUCTS 

The evaluation of creative activity is by all odds the most difficult of 
evaluation tasks. First, standards of taste cannot be routinized. "De gus- 
tibus non est disputandum.” Second, confusion arises easily between judg- 
ments of content and judgments of form. Third, undue analysis easily kills 
the creative spirit, especially with young pupils and with older ones who 
are beginners. Fourth, individual differences may be as important here as 
standajds. Fifth, careless negative judgments have greater detrimental 
effect here than in most fields. The careful evaluation of creative work 
must be undertaken, nevertheless, despite these and other difficulties. 

The Committee on Appraising and Recording Pupil Progress of the 
Eight-Year Study suggests the following characteristics and levels of 
“creativeness and imagination.” 

General: Approaches whatever he does with active imagination and originality, 
so that he contributes something that is his own. 

Specific: Makes distinctly original and significant contributions in one or 
more fields. 
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Promising. Shows a degree of creativeness that indicates the likelihood of valu- 
able original conti'ibution in some field, although the contributions already 
made have not proved to be particularly significant. 

Limited: Shows the desire to contribute his own thinking and expression to 
situations, but his degree of imagination and origmality is not in general high 
enough to have much influence on his accomplishments. 

Imitative. Makes little or no creative contributions, yet shows sufficient imag- 
ination to see the implications in the creation of others and to make use of 
their ideas or accomplishments. 

Unimaginative: Has given practically no evidence of originality or creative- 
ness in imagination or action. 

The pupil’s creative expression may be in the graphic arts, music (sing- 
ing, playing) , writing prose or poetry, dramatic play, rhythm and dancing. 
General evaluation may be made in terms of the very general criteria 
above Beyond this, specialized instruments and procedures are available 
in the special subjects. Note that here we are not concerned with objective 
measurement of productions in terms of set standards but with judgment 
on the creativity displayed. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. If time permits and the group is interested, students majoring in the 
special fields may present quickly the specialized discussions of creativity 
found in the specialized literatuie. 

Ordinarily this may be left to the special-methods courses. 

GENERAL PROBLEMS FOR FINAL DISCUSSION 

1. Go over the discussion questions and exercises at the close of the chapters 
in this volume. Select one which in your judgment is a very good test of the 
understandings presented in the chapter; one which is fair; and one which tests 
poorly or not at all the learnings involved. Support your choice in each case 
with argument. 

2. Select any major understanding, attitude, or ability which might be a 
legitimate outcome from this course. Make up a check list of observable evi- 
dences which might indicate possession or non-possession of the specified out- 
come. 
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The Diagnosis of Learning Difficulties 


The traditional teacher diagnoses the causes of failure to learn very 
glibly. A pupil who does not learn is “dumb,” that is, he lacks the requi- 
site mental ability, or it may be that “he could learn but he just won’t 
work.” The weakness in these diagnoses is that they have little relation, 
in most cases no relation, to the facts. These diagnoses may dull the con- 
science of the teacher and bring him peace of mind, but they do not im- 
prove the teaching-learning situation. 

Pupil failure is a serious matter for all concerned — pupil, teacher, and 
society Simple, superficial answers as to the cause are more dangerous 
than no answers at all The causes of pupil failure are actually very complex 
and numerous. A conibination of causes, moreover, is usually found in any 
given case. Secondary causes are often treated as if they were primary. 
Symptoms of failure are often confused with causes. A given factor may be 
either a symptom or a cause. 

Section 7 

THE CAUSES OF FAILURE 

Current discussions of failure thoroughly confused. The majority of 
monographs, articles, and discussions concerning pupil failure are shock- 
ingly superficial. Definitions of failure are often not included, or if they 
are, there is usually complete neglect of the fundamental difference be- 
tween general and special education. Many discussions are therefore point- 
less, even sharply contradictory. The literature reveals that failure may be 
defined variously, depending upon (a) the theory of education and of 
learning accepted, and (b) whether we are referring to general or special 
education. 

The first necessity is to distinguish between general and special edu- 
cation. Much discussion of failure by teachers, administrators, and the lay 
public is thoroughly nonsensical because a clear distinction between general 
and special education is not made 

-.fieueral education, as has been pointed out repeatedly, includes the 
materials and experiences necessary for the common-life activities of all 
622 
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citizens as citizens. We are not here concerned with training for specialized 
vocational pursuits. The only possible standard for success or failure with 
normal pupils within the area of general education is growth in terms of 
individual capacities toward socially desirable ends. Continuous progress 
goals need to be substituted for grade standards. A pupil who cannot pro- 
gress under favorable learning conditions, who cannot achieve results nec- 
essary for his own maintenance in society, is subnormal and should be 
placed in a special class or school. 

The situation changes fundamentally when the pupil enters the level of 
exploratory courses and specialized subjects leading to eventual voca- 
tional or professional training. Here the standard of success or failure lies 
clearly outside the pupil. The standard is now the achievement of certain 
knowledges, attitudes, and skills which are demonstrably necessary for suc- 
cess in given vocations or professions. Levels may now be set for the 
mature pupil to pass or fail. Much of the confusion in schools today results 
from applying this standard, which is wholly sensible in special education, 
to general education where it is senseless. 

The discussion here is concerned solely with general education. Un- 
lunited confusion will result from failure to keep this in mind. 

Failure must be defined. We may sort out various definitions correct 
and incorrect which are in current use. 

Failure m general education is defined as: 

1. Failiue of the pupil to achieve within a given time limit a level of 
subject-matter mastery or skill arbitrarily designated by adults. Such standards 
are usually set without regard for, often in defiance of, the known facts about 
the learner and his learning processes, the known facts about individual dif- 
ferences. 

2. Failure of the pupil to do as well as he can do in subject-matter mastery 
or skill development. The standard is still adult-set levels of subject matter or 
skills, but there is some attempt to relate the standard to individual abilities, to 
interests, and to differences among learners. 

3. Failure of the pupil to develop and grow m terms of his own organismic 
pattern — that is, in terms of his own native ability and rate of growth — .toward 
socially desirable goals. 

Failure in special education is defined as: 

4. Failure of the pupil to achieve within a given time a level of subjects 
matter mastery or skill which is demonstrably necessary for continued progress 
in the special field. The standard is set by the nature of the field and the 
accepted social goals for the field. 

The first and third definitions indicate fundamentally different concep- 
tions of the aims of education, of teaching and learning, of the curriculum, 
and of school administration. The second is an effort toward compromise. 
Attempts to utilize within a given school system features from the two 
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diflEerent types of education are doomed to failure, as we shall see in the 

following pages. 

The difference between the first basis for failure, which we may call the 
“grade-standard-basis,” and the third, which we may call the “continuous- 
progress-system,” has been set forth consistently throughout this volume 
and will not be repeated here. Incidentally, we may note that many pupils 
who do not fail under the first standard do often completely fail to grow in 
emotional stability and in personal-social-moral traits. The first standard 
and the conception of education on which it is based are narrow and 
limited.^ 

■Failure in the traditional elementary school. All failures in the tradi- 
tional school come under the first definition. The traditional school is 
obligated to answer two serious questions. 

First, we may ask, is~this truly failure by the pupil? Can a pupil be said 
to have failed if he works to the very best of his ability, works conscien- 
tiously and continuously, and still does not reach .a standard set without 
regard to his native abfiity? Failed in what? The pupil has. hfir;e clearly 
failed to- “pas's” a ' stan dard which he could never pass under anyjcnpwn 
circumstances. The objection may be raised at this point that in some cases 
the standard may not be wholly arbitrary but determined by the average 
performance of large numbers of pupils of given ages and grade levels. 
This alleviates but does not cure the difficulty. If a pupil works to the b§st 
of his ability, exuenda- his best eff orts consistently. 'ahd~'s~tlll .does not cqme 
up to the average for his age and grade, has he failed? Obviously not. Fail- 
ing a pupil under this standard is as absurd as to fell a child on his ninth 
birthday that he cannot be nine because he has not grown so tall or so 
heavy as the other children in the neighborhood. No one would think of 
making a child “repeat” his ninth year of life but schools constantly require 
pupils to “repeat” a grade in which the pupil has already done as well as 

1 The immediately following pages will set forth in summary fashion many impor- 
tant implications of the two conceptions of failure, with many specific suggestions for 
diagnosis of cause and for remedial procedure. The detailed facts and figures and other 
research materials (which are extensive) serving as background are admirably set 
forth in two excellent references: 

Hollis L. Caswell and A. W. Foshay, Education in the Elementary School rev. ed. 
(New York, American Book, 1950), Ch. 13. 

Henry J. Otto, Elementary School Organization and Administration, rev. ed. (New 
York, Appleton, 1944), Ch. 6. 

See also; 

Walter W. Cook, Grouping and Promotion in the Elementary Schools, Series on 
Individualization of Instruction No. 2 (Minneapolis, Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1941). 

Willard S. Elsbree, Pupil Progress in the Elementary School, Practical Suggestions 
for Teaching No. 5 (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia 
Univ., 1943). 

Adolph A. Sandin, Social and Emotional Adjustments of Regularly Promoted and 
Non-Promoted Pupils, Child Development Monographs, No. 32 (New York, Teachers 
College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ., 1944). 
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his ability and strength permit him to do. The pupil needs, not repetition of 
the same experiences, but more experiences of similar nature and more 
time in which to grow. 

The majority of pupil “failures” in the traditional school are not truly 
pupil failures at all but failure of the school, or of the home, or of some 
other factor. Failure of the school is clearly seen when it “fails” to adjust 
to the known and inescapable facts concerning the nature of the learners, 
his needs and purposes, and his learning process. Changes need to be 
made in the philosophy and aims of those in charge of the system, in the 
curriculum, in the methods of teaching, in guidance and counseling. Some- 
times the fault lies not with the school but with the home, which fads to 
supply favorable study conditions, to maintain an attitude favorable to 
education, to insist on study habits, hygienic living, and proper nutrition. 
The fault may lie with the general economic status which necessitates work 
during out-of-school hours, or which makes malnutrition inescapable. 
Other community factors contribute. 

Second, we may ask why the school bases failing or passing on the 
“academic” learnings only, to the neglect of growth in personal-social- 
, moral traits. Stress upon immediate specific subject-matter learning has in 
many instancbs obscured the importance of social learning. Comparisons 
of the worth of the two types of outcomes are invidious and useless. Each 
IS important, and in desirable settings for learning, the two are interrelated. 
This point has been well established elsewhere. Two incidents will be used 
here merely to illustrate the accepted principles. 

A newspaper cartoon shows a severe-looking teacher who has brought 
a fifth-grade boy to the principal’s office. The boy stands with hanging head 
as the teacher speaks: 

I just don t know what to do with Jimmie. He is failing in spelling and 
geography. We cannot promote him. He is the best traffic policeman we have; 
adult motorists like to follow his signals. He sold more Red Cross seals than 
anyone. He got that crotchety old Mrs. X to allow the children to see the 
Oriental curios in her home. He keeps committees of boys and girls working 
together. He collects the milk money better than anyone else, and helps the 
kindergarten children with the bottles— but he just won’t learn. We cannot pro- 
mote him if he fails spelling, geography, and perhaps arithmetic. 

Failing spelling and arithmetic — so we keep him back a year! But 
what was he passing in? He is developing leadership and self-reliance. He 
can manage people— adults, peers, and younger children. He is evidently 
well advanced in his grasp and management of human relations. He can 
plan and organize. He demonstrates excellent growth toward intellectual 
and emotional maturity. The necessity of learning to spell and to compute 
must not be minimized, but of equal importance is the development of 
personal-social-moral traits. Perhaps the school is failing to teach spelling 
and arithmetic properly. 
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The writer observed a striking, contrasting instance in which a sixth- 
grade pupil was chosen chairman of a committee by a class trying group 
work for the first time The boy was clearly the best student in the room 
academically, receiving “A” or “100” in nearly everything. His prestige 
caused the children to turn naturally to him. The boy turned out to be a 
spectacular failure He criticized, sneered, deprecated the efforts and sug- 
gestions of everyone. He would let no one suggest or carry through any- 
thing, nor would he do it himself. His whole manner was contemptuous, 
condescending, and antagonistic. At the same time he berated his commit- 
tee for “not getting anything done.” The committee disintegrated quickly 
and completely. One of these striking coincidences occurred when the boy 
of least academic ability arose as leader, spontaneously chosen by the 
children. This boy, a happy cheerful one, was so poor in his subjects that 
he had been passed several times just to let him move up. He manifested, 
in remarkable degree, socially useful abilities in showing children how to 
make and repair things used in the project, how to secure materials, and 
how to work together on construction projects. Everyone recognized his 
leadership and his ability to give security, to give recognition, and to beget 
success without conscious analysis or attention to what was going on 
Incidentally, the teacher arrived early one day and found this boy making 
two of the brighter children help him with his arithmetic. The prestige he 
had achieved made him desirous of keeping up in these other fields. The 
school had tried by drill methods to get this boy to learn. The first trial of 
purposeful learning achieved what years of imposed learning failed to do. 

The boy in the first story was failed by the school; the first boy men- 
tioned in the second story passed. Obviously the failed boy was passing 
with high success some important learnings; the passing boy was a serious 
failure in these same learnings. Neither boy was completely “educated”; 
neither is achieving a balanced development; the school is seriously at 
fault with its arbitrary standards of failure and passing. The school and the 
pupils should be judged on the achievement of both kinds of learning 
Failure in the modern elementary school. ThejaaderiLschool, in con- 
trast, aims to give learners opportunity to achieve both kinds of learning 
Failure is applied only to pupils who, so far as we can tell, are not learning 
as well as native ability and rate of growth permit. The modern school 
attempts to arrange aU learning conditions, from the philosophy and aims 
of the staff down to routine physical conditions, so that all pupils who will 
may learn. Curriculums^ jifi-thods-jaf-teaGbrng, - standards, und -alL other 
instructionariactors are arran ged in the light -of the known Jacts_ about the 
leaiSer. Effort is made to correct or to alleviate some of the factors wholly 
outside the school which affect the learning and growth of pupils. Hence 
the problems of imposed failure and of retardation and repetition, the 
stigmas of “being kept back” and “not promoted” are avoided. Progress 
toward this desirable goal is of necessity slow. 
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Pupils on all levels already possess many beliefs, attitudes, and habits 
inimical to learning They do not come to any given teacher unscathed by 
previous experiences. There- will be failures, therefore, even in good 
modern schools- pupils who do not achieve to the best of their ability 

The so-called no-failure program, or continuous-progress system: 
Application to the modern school. The effort to organize the modern 
elementary school so that continuous progress in terms of capacity would 
result brought into being the term no-failute program. Misunderstandings 
of far-reaching import arose, as will be seen a few lines below. The term 
no-failure should be eliminated from the educational vocabulary, to be 
replaced by continuous-pi ogress system. 

The development of a true continuous-progress system is a long, slow 
process. Philosophies, curnculums, methods of teaching, and administra- 
tion must be slowly reorganized. Teachers must be re-trained and the 
public kept abreast of developments. The modem school makes every 
effort to discover the real, often deeply hidden, cause of failure, to adjust 
the pupil sympathetically, so that he is able to profit from the learning ex- 
periences provided which are well adjusted to his level and maturity. 
Flexible grouping on the basis of social maturity is provided, with passage 
from group to group coincident with growth. Directional-process goals 
replace arbitrary grade standards. Remedial work is prominent. Under 
ideal conditions failure could theoretically be eliminated. In any event it 
can be materially reduced. 

Application to the traditional school. The traditional school uses diag- 
nosis and remedial work also, but the criterion of success or failure is still 
an arbitrary standard outside the pupil and perhaps beyond his capacity. 
Hence, there will be in this school a varying number of “failures” who 
cannot possibly be saved no matter what remedial measures are applied. 
Failure is imposed on certain pupils by the school itself. The traditional 
school cannot truly ever avoid a certain residual percentage of failures. 

Many traditional school systems have recently attempted to meet their 
problem of failure by the wholly uncritical adoption of a “no-failure” 
program The usual procedure in this program is to promote every pupil 
at each promotion period regardless of the pupil’s efforts, attitudes, or 
achievement. This is often called ‘TOO per cent promotion.” This can only 
result in chaotic confusion. Everyone is relieved of responsibility for re- 
sults, for diagnosis of learning difficulties, for adaptation to individual 
differences, for guidance, and for remedial effort. This uncritical use of 
the no-failure concept in traditional schools is clear-cut evidence of ignor- 
ance on the part of the leadership. The whole structure of learning, par- 
ticularly the difference between traditional and modern teaching, is appar- 
ently quite unknown. The elimination of non-educative failure cannot be 
achieved through the unintelligent borrowing of a procedure from a funda- 
mentally different scheme of education; it can be achieved only through 
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a genuine reorganization of the whole system. A true no-jailure, or con- 
tinuous-progress, or 100-per-cent-promotion procedure is impossible in an 
unreconstructed traditional school. The question in the traditional school 
is not failure versus non-failure: it is, rather, what to do with the failures? 
Should failing pupils be promoted to “get what they can” from the next 
grade, or should they be made to “repeat the grade”? 

Wholesale promotion versus repeating grades. The dilemma, promotion 
or retardation for failures and borderline cases, has always existed in the 
traditional school. The uncritical interpretation of “no failure” has merely 
made it more complicated and chaotic. Practical teachers are genuinely 
disturbed and constantly ask for advice: shall failmg pupils be promoted or 
made to repeat? There is no one right answer; it is strictly a matter of local 
policy, which in turn rests upon several factors. 

First} we know that repetition of what has once been covered is a dis- 
tinctly detrimental procedure. The evidence is clear-cut and voluminous 
to show that repeating a grade is rarely beneficial; it is often accompanied 
by actual lowering of achievement. In too many cases it is destructive of 
mental hygiene. The more docile pupils may not show this through overt 
disorder, but they do build up antagonistic attitudes, defense mechanisms, 
and in some cases serious personality maladjustments. Teachers in the past 
have been completely uninformed concerning causes and symptoms of bad 
mental hygiene, but fortunately there is an increasing amount of excellent 
practical material being disseminated among teachers. The more aggressive 
pupils develop active antagonism and engage in open disturbance, play 
truant, and sometimes openly revolt. Repeating a grade is, then, definitely 
undesirable and to be avoided if possible. Repeating a grade, however, 
seems forced upon us sometimes by the limited facilities and possibilities 
of a given system. 

Second, the local background, spiritual and material, must be considered 
in developing a policy. The traditional school system has several choices, 
depending upon size, money, facilities, and leadership and training of 
the staff. A school or system large enough to have several sections of the 
same grade will do well not to fail pupils but to transfer them to other 
sections at promotion periods. The pupil does not repeat but does get 
further experiences on a level which will promote his growth. The very 
change of teachers, classmates, and learning experiences is often beneficial. 
In any event, certain stigmas and antagonistic attitudes are avoided. 

A school system too small to permit this sort of transfer is forced to 
choose between evils: the promotion of insufficiently prepared pupils or 
repetition of the previous grade. Teachers favor the one or the other in 
given circumstances purely because of prejudice, self-interest, or honest 
but mistaken reasons based on experience. Arguments go on endlessly, but 
there is no real answer. Superintendents and teachers may choose freely; 
one of the solutions is as bad as the other. The only alleviation possible in 
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small systems is to provide as much diagnosis and remedial work, as 
much individual assistance, as much counseling and guidance as is possible 
with limited staff and money. 

The lazy, the uninterested, the antagonistic pupil and failure. Many 
teachers will agree to the foregoing as good theory applicable to ideal 
conditions but will object that it will not work “practically.” “For,” say 
these teachers, “we have many stupid, lazy, indifferent, or actively antago- 
nistic pupils who cannot or will not learn. Are not such pupils to be failed 
and made to feel the weight of failure regardless of the type of school?” 
Complete sympathy may be extended to these teachers but not complete 
agreement. The question is not so simple. Further analysis will develop a 
sounder policy. 

First, we must avoid the error of confusing a symptom with a cause, 
of confusing a secondary with a primary cause of failure. No normal child 
is inherently lazy, or indifferent to new experiences, or antagonistic to sit- 
uations and persons: he becomes so because of his life experiences. Many 
pupils are said to be lazy, indifferent, or antagonistic because in reality the 
curriculum is not worth any attention, is not relevant to the lives of the 
pupils. Teaching methods which are uninteresting and repressive are the 
causes of indifference or antagonism. Sarcasm, punishment, and pressures 
build up indifference and antagonism. Unsympathetic teacher personalities 
have the same effect. Home conditions, parental attitudes, and poor dis- 
cipline may be the primary causes of “laziness, indifference, and antago- 
nism.” Again, malnutrition or fatigue may be the real causes This kind of 
analysis could be continued indefinitely, as will be seen from the listing 
of primary and secondary causes of failure later in this chapter. Failing tlie 
pupd for the symptoms will not cure the cause. The real cause is not 
touched, often not even recognized. Failing or punishing the pupil only 
aggravates the condition it is to cure. Should these pupils be failed? Cer- 
tainly not. The whole scheme of their education should be changed. 

The practical teacher will object further, saying that this is all very nice 
but that she cannot change the scheme of education; cannot change the 
curriculum, the superintendent’s policy, the home conditions, or the eco- 
nomic status; cannot change the neighborhood influences, or what not. 
She has pupils on her hands who must be taken as they are now. What 
to do? She is quite right, but her common and immediate solution of this 
problem — indiscriminate “flunking” — ^is not the only answer. First, the 
fundamental principle of all teaching still stands. Sincere efforts must be 
made to secure the interest of the indifferent, the confidence of the antago- 
nistic. This is a long, slow process of reestablishing confidence in the school 
and in the teacher. Many individual teachers have taken this hard way and 
have helped scores of pupils, redirecting them on the way to useful citizen- 
ship. Second, 'firm pressure sympathetically applied is quite legitimate, as 
outlined in Chapters 2 and 3. Third, a teacher overwhelmed with numbers, 
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overworked, and undertrained cannot avoid failing the worst cases It is 
quite true that a certain proportion of pupils arrive at a given level pos- 
sessed of attitudes and habits so antagonistic that they cannot be overcome 
quickly and in ordinary ways. The practical teacher is then correct in 
failing some of these pupils. However, such a teacher and the administrator 
must recognize that this is an ultimate resort, and that the fundamental 
cause of the difiSculty is not being touched. These pupils should be directed 
into long-time programs of rehabilitation which only large systems can 
provide. 

Pupils who are actually too retarded mentally to learn at anything like 
a normal rate do not belong in an ordinary class. The real solution is the 
special class or school. Small systems who must keep these children in 
regular classes may promote or retard as they wish; there is no right 
an^er. 

responsibility for avoidance of failure. The poor, harassed 
teacher probably asks at this point whether the pupil has any responsibility 
in the cure of failure. Most assuredly he has. The foregoing discussion, 
which seemingly assesses responsibility to everything and everyone except 
the pupil, has been necessary to correct erroneous beliefs which are widely 
held and firmly entrenched. Before defining pupil responsibility it is impor- 
tant to know, for instance, that the causes of failure are far more often out- 
side the pupil than within him; that many causes of failure are wholly 
beyond the control of the pupil; that many causes are complex and hidden; 
that the practical classroom teacher is often seriously misled in diagnosing 
failure. It is important to know that attacking symptoms, which is what 
most teachers do, will not cure the disease; to know that any cure is a long- 
time process is likewise important. Some conditions making for failure are, 
however, within the understanding and control of the pupil. Responsibility 
is clear, but this responsibility will not necessarily be assumed automatically 
by all pupils. Methods of developing this responsibility are delicate and 
complex; inept methods often lead to refusal of the responsibility. 

Pupils in early primary grades cannot be expected to lake much respon- 
sibility for avoidance of failure. The whole scheme of their education 
should be such that failure does not enter the picture. These children are 
getting varieties of necessary experience, building understandings, attitudes, 
and habits. Understandings and attitudes about and toward education, 
about and toward the nature of society, and of tlie abilities required for 
success within society are among the most important that will develop. 
With increasing maturity and insight, older pupils may be expected to 
apply these learnings to their own conduct; to assume responsibility for 
their results. 

Even in good schools the pupil meets many situations in which he may 
take one of two paths. Unfortunately, little social criticism attaches if 
he takes the easier. Pupils may do “fairly well,” or they may do their very 
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best; may “get by” or turn in a finished product. But learning itself clearly 
includes recognition of socially desirable procedures, realization of the 
efiects upon the individual and on society of different types of effort, 
different levels of conscientiousness. Organizing education around pupil 
purpose should eventually make purposeful work habitual. Ability and 
willingness to carry tasks to completion, to fulfil undertakings, are desirable 
learning outcomes. Certainly pupils are to take responsibility for learning 
and avoidance of failure in so far as they can control the factors. They will 
do this readily in a desirable learning environment. 

Young persons, being young, are discovering the world. A multitude 
of interests and activities beckon. Adults forget that children do not (and 
should not) think like adults. Pupils must sometimes be reminded of 
responsibilities and desirable procedures. Herein often lies one of the 
tragedies of the school. Being told that they should study because “schools 
cost the community a lot of money,” because “your parents sacrifice to 
send you,” because “it is your duty,” simply leaves the average pupil in- 
different. 'I'hese are verbalisms and mean nothing to him. Bullying, 
threatening with failure, sarcasm, and ridicule beget active antagonism to 
the school and defiant refusal to study. Keen judgment and social sensitiv- 
ity on the part of the instructor will lead to positive methods adapted to 
individual differences. One of the best devices is a sympathetic, informal 
inquiry into the difficulties and obstacles, the real problems of the young 
person. He may be in desperate need of aid, of security, of someone he 
can trust not to laugh at him. A few simple hints on study or upon the 
control of outside factors have saved many a failure. More direct counsel 
and guidance on specific problems will aid in other cases. Casual comments, 
joking but encouraging remarks about potential abilities will suffice with 
many pupils. Direct criticism and pressure may be necessary in given cases 
but must always be courteous, sympathetic, and forward-looking. Sarcastic 
reference to past blunders and a probably unfavorable destiny may be 
gmi tted! 

""TPoilure as indicative of "high standards." A certain variety of private 
school an4' many traditional high schools point with pride to then: high 
percentage of pupil failure. These schools assign “hard lessons,” tolerate 
“no nonsense,” and ruthlessly fail pupils who do not reach the standard. 
No inquiry of any sort is made into the cause of failure, the school glibly 
reporting that failing pupils are dull, lazy, or otherwise unfit for academic 
work. They are “not our caliber.” Since many of these pupils are eminently 
successful in out-of-school activities at the moment, since many succeed 
later in life, the reasons given by the school are patently absurd. Despite 
this curious blunder in logic, many older schools have advanced the slogan 
that a high percentage of failure is proof of the “high standards” of the 
institution! Many public high schools, whose sole purpose and reason for 
existence is to educate persons, unblushingly state that the more they fail 
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the better job they are doing! High pupil-failure rate, far from being indica- 
tive of high standards, is direct, first-hand evidence of gross incompetence 
on the part of the school and of its teachers. It indicates the very lowest 
standards of teaching efficiency The modern democratic school realizes 
that high pupil-failure is a criticism of the school and eventually a danger 
to democratic life. Diagnosis of failure, remedial work, and eventually — it 
is hoped — the elimination of failure are the true indications of “high 
standards.” 

A medical, engineering, or other vocational or professional school 
might be able to achieve truly higher standards by failing large numbers 
of mediocre candidates, but not a school devoted to general education. 
Even in the professional school, care would have to be exercised to see 
that failure was not connected merely with poor teaching. 

The educative effect of failure. Is there, then, to be no failure at all 
in school? Will not this make the pupil soft and unable to face disappoint- 
ment, unable to meet standards? Surely, the critics say, pupils will meet 
with failure in real life and a soft policy in school will leave them un- 
prepared for the harsh demands outside of school. I'his problem was ade- 
quately discussed twice in earlier chapters. Details will be omitted here, 
only two summary statements being repeated. First, failure imposed arbi- 
trarily upon individuals and by circumstances beyond the control of those 
individuals is definitely destructive of personality values and of mental 
hygiene, and conducive to the most undesirable attitudes and practices. 
Second, failure resulting from the individual’s own immature judgment, 
hasty or ill-considered reactions, or emotional interferences, and definitely 
recognized as such, is definitely educative. The modern school provides 
ample opportunity for the latter type of experience. Failure in the area of 
specialization will be based on inability to meet the necessary standards. 

Complexity of problem indicated by difficulty of constructing a logical 
outline of causes of failure. The genuine difficulty of the problem of 
failure becomes apparent when one attempts to construct a coherent, log- 
ical summary of the causes of failure. The amount of cross-reference and 
interrelationship necessary would result in an outline so detailed, volumi- 
nous, and cumbersome as to defeat its own purpose. For instance, any 
given, specified case of failure may be owing to (a) any one of several 
different primary causes, or (f») any combination of several primary causes. 
Complexity is increased by the fact that (c) any one primary cause may 
produce a dozen different types of secondary causes and different sets of 
symptoms in as many different pupils. 

A teacher may report a boy failing because he will not work. The pri- 
mary cause in one case may actually be malnutrition resulting from pov- 
erty; in another case, malnutrition resulting from an unbalanced diet in a 
home well able to supply adequate meals; in another, malnutrition owing 
to unsupervised eating habits even where good meals are provided. In still 
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another case, the real cause may be fatigue resulting from overwork out- 
side school which in turn is due to poor economic status; in another, 
owing to earlier illness; in still another, to antagonistic home attitudes; in 
others, to poor teaching in earlier grades, to a poor curriculum, to worry 
over family matters, to emotional insecurity, which in turn may be owing 
to any of a score of causes Any one of these primary causes can in turn 
be broken down into numerous details ranging all' the way from incorrect 
educational aims on the part of the school to the minutiae of poorly made 
assignments, inadequately initiated units, or poorly worded questions. 
This type of analysis can go on and on indefinitely testifymg to the com- 
plexity of the problem. A boy reported failing because he will not work 
may actually be failing for any one of a dozen different reasons or com- 
binations of reasons. The difficulty faced by “practical” teachers is seen in 
the fact that in given cases of failure she teachers often turn in six wholly 
unrelated reasons for the failure. Three different reasons for a given failure 
is a commonplace in ordinary practice. 

An illustrative listing of the causes of failure. A complete outline of 
specifie causes of failure would necessitate repeating every detail included 
in any volume on the principles of education and of teaching. A logical 
outline is likewise impossible for the reasons set forth just above. The 
guidance derived from the following analysis will not be, therefore, in 
terms of detailed answers for all specific cases encountered by the teacher; 
it will be found instead in a set of principles based upon the outline. 

The Primary Causes of Failure 
I, Resident in the Pupil 

A. Physical shortcomings (congenital or acquired deficiency or deformity) 
not curable by individual effort or by education. 

1. A central nervous system inadequately developed, injured, or dis- 
eased, thus making mental or emotional normality difficult or 
impossible. 

2. A peripheral nervous system, sense organs (eye, ear, vocal appara- 
tus, etc.) inadequately developed, injured, or diseased, thus making 
normal interactive experience with the environment difficult or 
impossible. 

3. Glandular imbalance. 

4. A physical deformity makmg for mental or emotional instability. 

5. Incurable illness. 

B. Mental shortcomings (congenital or acquired deficiency or disability) 
not curable by individual effort or by education. 

Insufficient mental ability is listed here as a primary cause, but it may 
be in fact a secondary cause based upon a defective nervous system, 
glandular imbalance, or the like. 

Furthermore, sharp distinction must be made between definite mental 
inadequacy and seeming or deceptive lack of mental ability. Lack of 
mental ability, so-called in many cases, actually turns out to be lack 
of interest in poor curriculums and the result of poor teaching; lack of 
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interest or active antagonism due to unfavorable teacher personality, 
unfavorable home attitudes toward school; lack of energy owing to 
malnutrition or overwork outside school; lack of interest owing to con- 
tinued failure, which in turn may be owing to poor study habits, in 
turn to poor teaching, or poor home enviionment not conducive to 
study, and so on. 

Finally, it must be remembered that intelligence, defined as ability to 
do school work, manifests itself very differently in different situations. 
Previous experience, guidance, success or failure, the total educational 
situation — all affect this. The motives and ambitions of the pupil also 
definitely affect the results obtained as well as the level of mental ability. 

II. Resident in the Social Order 

A. Inequitable distribution of resources, resulting in inadequate financing 
of schools and poor economic status of many homes. 

1. Inadequate educational situation: 

a. Poorly constructed, unattractive buildings with poor facilities; 
inadequate play space and other special items, 

b. Inadequate cuiriculum; poor or non-existent instructional ma- 
terials; large overcrowded classes; inadequate pupil experiences; 
heavy teaching load. 

c. Poorly selected, poorly trained, poorly paid teachers. 

2. Undesirable housing, neighborhoods; inadequate recreational facili- 
ties. 

3. Low economic status of many homes: 

a. Lack of education resulting in parental antagonism toward 
school and in lack of cooperation, resulting in truancy and 
absence. 

b. Necessity to supplement family income involving work after 
school, resulting in fatigue and other contributing causes. 

c. Stress and strain within family group owing to economic in- 
security. 

d. Absence of books and magazines, library cards, travel experi- 
ences, and other cultural items. 

e. Malnutrition. (This is found also in homes of good economic 
status, but for different reasons.) 

f. Frequent moves in search of employment resulting in changes 
in schools and in gaps of schooling. 

g. Lack of protection from disease, failure to have adenoids re- 
moved or other necessary care; lack of glasses or other physical 
aids. 

h. Lack of quiet place to study. 

B. Control of school by conservative elements in present adult generation 
who received their education in the past; by untrained, inert, and often 
cowardly educational leaders. 

1. Aims of education out of date; an undemocratic philosophy of 

education. 

2. Lack of modern scientific approach. 

3. Undemocratic administration and supervision. 

4. A curriculum poorly or not at all adapted to the needs, interests, 

and abilities of the pupils, to the needs of the community. 
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5. Traditional teaching methods based upon an erroneous conception 
of the learner and of learnmg. 

6. Traditional grade organization, arbitrary standards for promotion, 
wholly theoretical grade-a-year progress. 

7. Adult standards of success set up without regard for the nature of 
the learner, of learning, of individual differences. 

8. Lack of an adequate program of professional improvement for 
the staff. 

9. Failure of the professional leaders to inform and educate the 
public. 

10. Inadequate local financing of school program in all its details with 
concomitants already listed. 

11. Inevitable direct contact with racial, national, religious, and politi- 
cal prejudices. 

C. Low regard for education, for teaching, and for teachers on part of 
substantial numbers of lay public. 

1. Poor financing, equipment, and program as alieady listed. 

2. Poor standards for teacher selection and training, low required 
levels of; 

a. Professional equipment: meager training and expeiience; poor 
methods; ignorance of modern concepts of learning, of teach- 
ing, of results, of evaluation. 

b. Physical equipment* ordinary appearance, average or less than 
average good health, lack of energy. 

c. Personal equipment: ordinary appearance; lack of poise, en- 
thusiasm, good judgment, open-mindedness, and many other 
traits; lack of ambition. 

d. Social equipment: lack of ability and willingness to cobperate, 
to adapt oneself, to be considerate, and many other items. 

e. Intellectual equipment: ordmary or less native ability, poor cul- 
tural background, narrow interests, poor general information, 
lack of interest in world affairs. 

D. Inadequate understanding by parents (on all economic levels) of prin- 
ciples of child care and rearing, of human motivations, and of controls 
of behavior. 

1. Harsh, imposed, authoritarian discipline. 

2. Over-protection and coddling. 

3. Failure to participate in and guide children’s leisure-time activities, 
reading, radio-listening, movie-going, choice of companions. 

4. Failure to give security through the above-mentioned factors plus 
inconsistent discipline and guidance, indulgence; through lack of 
protection from adult tensions, problems, quarrels. 

5. Failure in broken homes to protect children from the particular 
emotional strains involved m this situation. 

6. Exposure to racial, national, religious, and political prejudices. 

E. Presence in our society of large immigrant populations. 

1. Bi-lingualism in many homes. 

2. Double load on pupU if required to attend native language or re- 
ligious school in addition to public. 
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The implications of the primary causes of failure. The foregoing list of 
primary general causes could be broken down into literally hundreds of 
implications, more immediate causes, and symptoms. The general causes 
and their implications could be still further supplemented through listing 
of hundreds of causes of failure which are relevant to learning within 
special subjects or areas A complete listing of specific causes of failure 
would fill a small volume. 

Before passing to an examination of the types of pupil attitudes and 
behavior which teachers commonly regard as causes of failure, we may 
examine further implications of the primary causes with a view to clarify- 
ing the relation between these causes and the pupil’s attitudes and symp- 
toms. The following paragraph, still on the level of generalization, points 
directly at the immediate causes of failure and at symptoms of failure. 

The various primary causes in the learner, in the school, in the home, 
and in the community, operating in conjunction, place pupils often in 
physical settings for learning which are uninviting and uninspiring. These 
in turn produce attitudes of indifference to, lack of respect for, and even 
antagonism to, education and its aims. Interest and energy are affected by 
unfavorable light, heat, and ventilation The curriculums and text materials 
are often dull and uninteresting, irrelevant to the life interests and activities 
of the learners, and unsuited to the needs of the community. Individual 
differences are often not recognized, are even disregarded; materials are 
not adapted to the levels of maturity within a given group; unattainable 
standards are combined with lack of recognition for effort — all combine 
to discourage and antagonize the learner. An undemocratic administration 
aimed at business “efficiency” instead of at the development of the learners 
inevitably produces conditions inimical to learning and is thus productive 
of failure. Traditional teaching methods based on erroneous conceptions 
produce thousands of specific errors in technique which are actual causes 
of failure — numberless errors of motivation, questioning, assigning, initiat- 
ing units, developing study habits, evaluating, diagnosing, disciplining, 
giving marks and rewards, promoting, and so through the entire area cov- 
ered by this volume and by many volumes on the psychology of learning. 
Many traditional teachers and many parents are but “babes in the woods” 
in regard to their knowledge of human motivation and of methods of con- 
trolling conduct. These things are the actual causes of failure, since they 
produce the pupil attitudes and behaviors which are usually listed as 
causes. Again, scores of immediate causes and symptoms of failure can be 
traced to undesirable teacher personality and manner. Unsympathetic 
attitudes, lack of understanding and of interest in pupil problems, harsh, 
unyielding insistence on certain rigmaroles and prerogatives, upon “re- 
spect” and order; sarcasm, ridicule, bullying, and threatening all appear 
here. The seriously frustrated personality actually engages in punishments 
and requirements so unreasonable as to border on the sadistic. 
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The sharp focus on the school and the learning situation does not mean 
that the school and the teachers are solely to blame. Many and various 
primary causes contribute. All the unfavorable conditions and attitudes 
within home and neighborhood, together with the more basic conditions 
within the total community, contribute mightily. 

The secondary causes and symptoms of failure. Teachers and parents 
naturally see the more immediate cause, sometimes to the neglect of the 
remote and more important aspects. To attack a case of failure as if it had 
no background will not only not cure failure; it will very likely aggravate 
it by enhancing the cumulative effect of the neglected primary cause. First 
steps, however, must be taken wi thin a given, immediate, and specific 
situation. Therefore, it is important to know and to identify the factors 
which teachers regard as important. The problem then becomes the train- 
ing of teachers to remedy these immediate causes with due regard for the 
underlying, more fundamental factors. 

The Causes of Failure as Commonly Recognized and Listed 
BY Teachers 

(Causes given by teachers are sometimes the real causes, sometimes secondary 
causes, but very often are only symptoms mistaken for causes) 

I. Resident in the Pupil 

A. Mental inadequacies; obstacles to mental functioning. 

1 . Genuine lack of mental ability. 

2. Seeming lack of mental ability; more truly, lack of interest, indif- 
ference, lack of effort, active antagonism, lack of energy owing to 
malnutrition or overwork; lack of mastery of fundamentals and 
study habits. 

3. Immaturity or unreadiness (to be clearly distinguished from the 
two listed above). 

B. Physical inadequacies. 

1. Limited functioning of sense organs, vocal apparatus, and so forth. 

2. Ill health. 

C. Emotional inadequacies. 

1. Insecurity. 

2. Maladjustments to persons, situations, requirements. 

3. Complexes, phobias, presence of escape mechanisms. 

4. Immaturity. 

D. Detrimental general attitudes and habits (fragmentary and illustrative 

listing only). 

1. Indifference to and lack of mterest in school work. 

2. Active antagonism to school work; refusal to study and learn. 

3. Discouragement and failure to persist. 

4. Non-cooperation, avoidance of responsibility. 

5. Laziness, so-called. 

6. Truancy, irregular attendance. 

7. “Nervousness” (variously interpreted). 
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E. Non-possession of elementary skills. 

1. Inability to read, to compute; lack of background in subjects which 
are of necessity sequential; inability to speak English. 

2. Ignorance of study skills and work habits. 

II. Resident in the Educational Situation and Community. 

Teachers ordinarily see the chief causes of failure as lying in the pupil s 
abilities, attitudes, and habits. Many of them, however, look beyond this 
and can see some of the more remote causes and clearly attribute failure 
to them. 

A. Uniform curriculums, texts and materials unsuited to levels of maturity 
and to individual differences. 

B. Inappropriate administrative standards and practices. 

C. Unduly heavy teaching load, too large classes, outside duties, etc. 

D. Too frequent transfers, double promotions, etc. 

E. Poor teaching in the previous grades. 

F. Poor home conditions. 

G. Overwork outside school hours or too many extra-curricular activities. 

H. Malnutrition. 

A Few General Principles of Guidance 

I. The cause of failure to learn in the case of any given pupil is far from 
simple. A complex tangle of causes lies behind the immediate causes and 
symptoms. 

II. Immediate causes and symptoms are often seriously misleading. Treatment 
of the pupil based on the naive interpretation of immediate data may be 
seriously disastrous. 

III. Many of the primary causes of failure are beyond the teachers’ control. 
This does not mean that nothing can be done, but that the cure of these 
necessitates a long-time program aimed at changing public opinion and 
the system of education. 

IV. Detailed programs of diagnosis and remedial procedure are a necessary 
and normal part of all teaching situations as at present constituted. 

V. Programs designed to cure immediate causes and symptoms will be valu- 
able only in so far as they take into account the hidden primary causes. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 1 

1. What do you think is meant by the expression applied to some pupils, 
“school dull and life bright”? How do you account for the situation indicated? 

2. Teachers rarely list as eauses of failure: 

a. Material in textbook beyond understanding of pupil. 

b. Vocabulary of book or teacher too difficult for pupil. 

c. Teacher was unable to arouse interest of pupil in valuable and desir- 
able learning materials. 

d. Teacher had insufficient knowledge of nature of mental processes of 
learners. 

Explain why this is so, but do not stop with the obvious first answer. 
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3. Describe the general features of the policy of promotion operative in the 
system where you teach, in schools you attended if you are not teaching. Dif- 
ferentiate clearly between elementary and secondary schools. Explain as well as 
you can the probable assumptions behind the system. 

4. Describe briefly the operation of any continuous-progress system with 
which you may have had contact. 


REPORTS 

Individuals or Small Committees 

1. Marshal a series of arguments for and against the continuous-progress 
policy. Differentiate sharply between basic reasons for and against and mere 
obstacles or difficulties m operation. Supplement the brief summary in this chap- 
ter through recent periodical articles. 

2. Summarize the studies on repetition which results from retardation or 
non-promotion. (Experienced teachers and students generally accept without 
question the statement that repetition of a grade is measuiably detrimental, and 
when this is so the exercise may be omitted. Teachers and students who are 
doubtful may be asked to make this report.) 

3. Report briefly upon any specific case which you have observed or experi- 
enced, in which it seemed clear to you that a given remote primary cause was at 
the root of the difficulty, whether or not recognized by the teacher. 

4. Secure from teachers in cobperating schools an analysis of causes of fail- 
ure in two or three specific cases. (The instructor may build up a file of such 
material.) Analyze the statement in the light of this chapter, seeking further 
tacts if necessary. 

5. One or more reports may be made on the following topics or similar ones, 
based on current periodical literature. 

a. Why teachers say pupils fail. 

b. Why pupils say they fail. 

c. The relation between failure or success and the general growth and be- 
havior of the learner between failure and success and truancy, per- 
sonality maladjustment, delinquency. 

(Any others which appeal to instructor or students.) 


READINGS 

General textbooks do not treat the matter of failure, pupil progress through 
the school, and related problems very well. The following references, already 
noted in footnotes, handle the matter adequately and may be used, if desired, 
for supplementary reading. 

Caswell, Hollis L., and Foshay, A. W., Education in the Elementary School, 
rev. ed. (New York, Ameiican Book, 1950). 

Elsbree, Willard S., Pupil Progress in the Elementary School. Practical Sug- 
gestions for Teaching No. 5 (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Columbia Univ., 1943). 

Otto, Henry J., Elementary School Organization and Administration, rev. ed. 
(New York, Appleton, 1944). 

Sandin, Adolph A., Social and Emotional Adjustments of Regularly Promoted 
and Non-Promoted Pupils. Child Development Monographs, No. 32 (New 
York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ., 19441. 
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Saunders, Carleton M., Promotion or Failure (New York, Teachers College, 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ., 1941). Not well organized or writ- 
ten, but valuable points may be secured through careful reading. Very good 
bibliography to 1941. 

The periodical literature is rich in materials on these problems and should be 
the basis of several reports. 


Section 2 

THE TECHNIQUES OF DIAGNOSIS 

PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

These questions are designed for students with httle or no background in this 
area. Experienced teachers may omit them and proceed to study of the text. 

1. Have you ever failed a subject and later passed it with reasonable ease'^ 
If so, were you at the time aware of the factors which caused the failure and 
success? Or did you later become aware’ Describe as explicitly as possible. 

2. Recall specifically some difficulties with learning which you had m ele- 
mentary or secondary school or college. If your teachers noted and diagnosed 
your difficulty, describe what was done. If you had to solve the difficulty your- 
self, describe what you did and why. Estimate the proportion of times that 
teachers did and did not diagnose. 

3. Can you describe actual cases from your own observation in which, as far 
as you could see, the learner was materially aided or seriously handicapped by 
the home environment? By a given personal trait? By any other factor extraneous 
to the school? 

4. It is commonly believed that an “only child” differs significantly from 
other children in certain important characteristics. Disregarding for the moment 
the validity of this belief, explain why it is held by many persons. What has 
this to do with our problem here? 

5. Certain educational authorities say that the failure of a pupil is actually 
the failure of the school. Is this partially, wholly, or not at all true? 

The influx into the school of “all the children of all the people” pro- 
foundly changed the attitude of the school toward the pupil. Each child 
in a democracy is entitled to the opportunity to develop to the limit of 
his capacities. The effects of failure to grow or to learn are disastrous for 
both individual and society. 

The discovery that many infl.uences seemingly far removed in both time 
and space from the immediate classroom situation do definitely affect 
learning for good or ill also contributed to the changing educational 
process. Finally, it was discovered that thousands of pupils had no clear 
understanding of how to study, how to learn, or how to develop work 
habits. Thousands of teachers knew no more about these things than did 
the pupils, hence could be of little help. One result has been the increasing 
attention to diagnosis of the causes of failure and to remedial measures. 

•GenerctI levels of diagnosis. Analysis usually begins with a survey to 
determine the general status of a class group. Specialized techniques are 
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then used to determine the specific difficulties of individual pupils or of 
small sections within the total group. One acceptable outline of procedures 
would be: 

1. General diagnosis 

The instruments are standard tests and practically all of the techniques 

listed in the chapter on Evaluation. 

2. Analytic diagnosis 

The instruments are diagnostic tests prepared for this purpose. 

3. Psychological diagnosis through 

a. Controlled observation as outlined in the chapter on Evaluation. 

b. Analysis of written work. 

c. Analysis of oral responses and accounts of procedures. 

d. Analysis of objective records of various types. 

e. Interviews. 

f. Laboratory and clinical methods. 

g. Case studies. 

General diagnosis. Typical standard tests or test batteries are the chief 
instruments used. Check lists, rating scales, and observational records are 
often utilized. A survey or overview is made in order to secure a general 
picture of class status Specific factors may then receive detailed study. 

Survey testing reveals the status of a given class in relation to certain 
norms, usually the medians and averages for standard tests. The average 
score for the group and the distribution of scores within the group are both 
important A given class may exhibit any of several combinations of 
these factors. The score of the class in arithmetic, for instance, may be 
below standard for rate but up to or above standard for accuracy. The 
individual scores may be scattered widely or grouped closely about the 
norms. Scores in reading may show any number of variations from class 
to class as among word meaning, sentence meaning, paragraph meaning, 
(all aspects of comprehension) and rate of reading. Organization and crit- 
ical analysis of what is read enter mto advanced tests and add other 
possible variations. 

For all common difficulties revealed, general causes and cures can be 
suggested. All types of good and poor teaching, and all combinations of 
other primary causes as outlined in Section I may be involved Analysis 
of all pertinent facts is necessary. The procedure is part of the course 
on tests and measurements and is not included here. 

The differing levels of achievement from grade to grade within a school 
and from school to school can be shown by combining the scores from 
various rooms and buildings into one graph. The diagram below shows the 
facts concerning speed and quality of handwriting scores in four elemen- 
tary schools. Great differences in certain factors affecting learning are 
clearly indicated. Students may advance tentative explanations of the vari- 
ations shown. 
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AVERAGE QUALITY AND AVERAGE SPEED OF HANDWRITING OF 
PUPILS OF THE FOUR UPPER GRADES IN FOUR SCHOOLS 


General diagnosis may also show that the course of study is poorly 
arranged and thus interferes with learning. The diagrams below show 
the percentage of failures in reading and arithmetic in the elementary 
schools of a large city. The results in reading indicate the pupils are 
normal and the results in accord with expectancy. The results in arithmetic 
arouse the suspicion that the materials are not properly aligned with the 
maturities of the learners. The same pupils and the same teachers who 
produced the satisfactory results in reading are included. The reorgani- 
zation of the course in arithmetic and the use of better texts is indicated. 



Failures in Reading Failures in Arithmetic 

RECORD OF FAILURES BY GRADES IN CLEVELAND, 1914 
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The same general condition is illustrated on the high-school level by 
the following diagram. The record in languages is evidently normal as 
to adjustment between pupil and subject matter and as to teacher purpose. 
The mathematics record and the erratic results in English admit of several 
interpretations which the class may attempt to make at this point. Final 
diagnosis would necessitate further data than here presented. 



PERCENTAGE OF FAILURES BY YEARS IN MATHEMATICS, ENGLISH. 
LATIN, GERMAN, AND FRENCH IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Analytic diagnosis. The elementary processes in arithmetic, reading, 
and handwriting, which seem simple, are in reality fairly complex. Adding 
a column of two or three figures is not the same process as adding one 
of eight or ten figures. From three to ten different processes may appear 
in simple addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. One-hun- 
dred-fourteen different kinds of errors may appear in working decimals. 
Many a pupil has been failed in “arithmetic” when actually he failed 
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only in subtraction. Failure in subtraction may be due in turn to diffi- 
culty with only a few number combinations. Each person has his idio- 
syncrasies in the manner of han d li n g number combmations. One child 
sent to a clinic for diagnosis was said to be unable to do arithmetic, 
making many mistakes in each paper. One paper, on which the teacher 
had marked thirty-two mistakes, turned out to have only five different 
mistakes, each one made approximately six times. The child’s trouble 
was not “arithmetic” but weakness in a few specific number combinations. 

The differentiation between oral and silent reading was made in com- 
paratively recent times. Many teachers are still unaware of the differences 
between them and that severffi different processes are used in silent reading 
alone. Handwriting has been analyzed by a number of scholars into its 
elements, showing that the composite, a written word, involves a number 
of skills on the part of the pupil. 

The second phase of diagnosis then is to select those pupils who have 
special weaknesses and to apply remedial measures. Many tests are now 
available specifically for diagnosis in the typical subjects of the cur- 
riculum: arithmetic, reading, writing, language, science, social studies, 
algebra, and so forth. Many of the modern instructional materials, texts, 
and workbooks include tests for diagnostic purposes. Complete lists of 
these tests may be found in professional or commercial catalogues and m 
texts on measurements. 

The same sort of diagnosis can be made for the far more important 
learnings in the form of attitudes, understandings, and values by use of the 
check lists and behavior records discussed in the previous chapters. Some 
authorities recommend securing the emotional reactions and observing 
the behavior of all pupils subjected to a diagnostic test. The foregoing 
emphasis upon the diagnosis of learnings closely connected with formal 
subject matter should not overshadow these other learning outcomes. 
Diagnosing the difficulties with the latter is far more complex than diag- 
nosing weakness in skill learnings. 

The Iowa Silent Reading Tests will be used here to illustrate the general 
form of diagnostic tests. 

Iowa Silent Reading Tests 

Comprehension 

1 . Paragraph meaning. 

A. Social science. 

B. Literature. 

C. Science. 

2. Word meaning: subject-matter vocabulary. 

A. Social science. 

B. Science. 

C. Mathematics. 

D. English. 

3. Sentence comprehension, 
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Organization 

4. Sentence. 

5. Paragraph. 

A. Selection of centra] idea. 

B. Outlining. 

C. Organization of paragraph. 

Location 

6. Ability to use the index. 

A. Use of the index. 

B. Selection of key words. 

C. Alphabetizing. 


Total Comprehension Score 

Rate 

7. Silent reading rate.® 

A number of specific reading skills exercised on three different kinds of 
subject matter — social science, literature, and science — are tested The un- 
trained teacher may not recognize all these as reading skills, but they are 
nonetheless. 

The results of such a test, when thrown into profile form (page 646), 
present a clear and simple picture of the status of the learner. 

Psychological diagnosis. The diagnostic tests will reveal the typical 
classes and number of errors made by the pupil. The next step is to deter- 
mine very specifically the exact nature and causes of these weaknesses. 
The method is the close observation and detailed analysis of the pupil’s 
behavior or learning processes. The instruments and techniques are not as 
precise as the tests heretofore discussed, but they often yield more impor- 
tant data. This is particularly true if the teacher knows the relationship 
between certain kinds of behavior and certain causes of failure, and knows 
how to arrange situations in which situation and reaction can be studied 
together. 

1. Controlled observation. The previous chapter on evaluation made 
clear that many important learning outcomes cannot be measured by 
typical tests. Evidence must be gathered by observation of behavior. This 
is as true for processes of learning as for products. The causes of failure 
can be inferred safely from the accurate and detailed behavior records 
mentioned previously. The numerous check lists, rating scales, observation 
records, and anecdotal records are all useful in this connection. 

Several lists of incorrect procedures, faulty study habits, and the like 
have been compiled to help the teacher in watching for causes of failure. 
These are available on elementary, secondary, and college level. Vocali- 
zation and lip movement in reading, counting (beyond the level where 
crutches are legitimate) in arithmetic, incorrect use of materials and appa- 

® Published by World Book, Yonkers, N. y. 
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ratus are easily observed. The number and kind of contributions made by 
pupils to the on-going class activity are easily observed and when analyzed 
may lead to important causes of poor learning. This type of observation 
can be applied, as indicated previously, to the playground and community 
activities of the children. 

Mamt. . , . . AgefX.DaU. 

Teacher . . India . .... School. .^..... .City. .Sdyflt.Stau - 


Individual Profile Chart 

IOWA SILENT READING TESTS: ELEMENTARY TEST 



(By permission of the World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.) 
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2. Analysis of written work. The analysis of errors revealed in general 
by diagnostic tests is aided by the use of lists of common and continuing 
errors. Errors listed may vary from those of minor consequence to those 
indicative of basic weakness of some sort. Random, unintelligent mis- 
spellings are a much more serious symptom of disability than mere phonetic 
misspellings. For instance, one boy misspelled lieutenant five times and in 
four different ways, with the correct spelling in front of him all the time! 

The list of errors in spelling compiled by Book and Harter ® will illus- 
trate the technique: 


Errors Owing to Inadequate Mental Control Over Known Words 


Type of Error 

1. Omission 

2. Anticipation 

3. Repeating or adding a letter 

4. Transposition 

5. Carelessness 

6. Doubling wrong letter 

7. Interference 

8. Forgetting the word 

9. Substitution 


Illustration 

the for they 

conserstation for conversation 

theeth for teeth 

esaily for easily 

sunly for surely 

speel for spell 

swap for soap 

Arthur for author 

dod for dog 


Errors in Words Not Learned 


’ 1. Phonetic spellmg 

2. Mispronunciation 

3. Alternatives 

4. Doubling 

5. Non-doubling 

6. Substitution of similar letters 
and syllables 

7. Homonyms 

8. Ignorance of word 

9. Failure to hear or perceive 
word correctly 


Wensday 

chimley 

ei or le confused 
Hellen for Helen 
galons for gallons 
goiny for going 


bare for bear 
parell for parallel 
bureau for mural 


Elements double-starred are especially troublesome in every grade, and 
those single-starred are second in frequency. By means of an analysis such as 
this the teacher and the older pupil himself can classify errors for specific 
remediation. 


3. Analysis of oral responses. A very important technique is to sit down 
with a pupil and ask him to work aloud. The teacher tabulates what hap- 
pens while the pupil repeats aloud his mental processes, reads aloud, or 
describes how he thinks as he does the work. Faulty, round-about, or 
definitely incorrect processes come to light which cannot be discovered in 

2 W. F. Book and A. S. Harter, “Mistakes Which Children Make m Spelling,” 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 19 (1929), pp 106-118. 
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any other way. Extensive applications of this technique by Buswell/ 

Brueckner,'^ and others have revealed a literally astonishing amount of 

curious mental procedure in the working of examples in arithmetic. The 

table on page 649 lists just those found in the subtraction of whole 

numbers. 

A good illustration of oral analysis is given by Lee and Lee; ® 

T.S. had the first eleven problems of the Modern School Achievement Test- 
Arithmetic Computation correct. These consisted of addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication problems. Problems 12, 16, and 20, which were long column 
addition problems, were missed. An inspection of the work did not reveal where 
the girl was having difficulty, but on consultation it was found that she was 
trying to carry from the previous column until she reached the top of the 
column. This procedure resulted in forgetting and many mistakes. Problem 13, 
which was V6 of 576 ? was omitted. She stated that she did not know what 
“of” meant, which difl3.culty was immediately corrected. Problems 14 and 15, 
short division and multiplication problems, were missed through carelessness. 
Problem 17, addition with only one fraction, was correct. Problem 18, subtrac- 
tion with mixed numbers, was wrong. She did not know how to subtract frac- 
tions. An analysis of problems 19, 22, and 23 in division showed lack of ability 
to place the answer and to handle zeros in the answers. Errors in problems 26 
and 3 1 indicated that T.S. did not know how to handle the fraction in multi- 
plication when the problem was as 452 
X IVi 

She did not place the decimal points correctly in multiplication of decimals. 

4. Analysis of objective records. The cumulative records mentioned 
several times and described in Chapter 9 supply several types of data 
which may be scrutinized. The chief record will be the age-grade-progress 
of the pupil, together with the reasons noted for retardations, accelerations, 
and so on. Records of attendance and of changing residence are important. 
The health history is often very revealing. Notations of extra-curricular 
achievements, of employment, or of general outside activities are useful. 
The socio-economic ratings of home and community should be included 
here. 

Attention studies and time distribution studies may be made specially at 
given times to supplement the permanent record, though such studies, of 
course, overlap with the controlled observation technique. Pupils may be 
asked to produce a record of their study programs or analyses of distri- 
bution of total time, which then constitute good objective records for 
analysis. 


* Guy T. Buswell, with the cooperation of Lenore John, Diagnostic Studies in Arith-, 
metic, Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 30 (Chicago. Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1926). 

5 Leo J. Brueckner, Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Arithmetic (Philadelphia, 
Winston, 1930). 

6 J. Murray Lee and Dorris M. Lee, The Child and His Curriculum, 2nd ed. (New 
York, Appleton, 1950), p. 476. 
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5. The interview as a diagnostic technique. laterviews may be neces- 
sary in some cases to supplement the techniques just described. The ex- 
aminer may be uncertain concemmg the fuU or the exact implications 
of the data so far secured and wish to secure even more details and in- 
timate information. The most important interviewee is the pupil himself. 
Interviews may be held also with parents and other members of the family, 
teachers, and other adults, and playmates. 


FREQUENCY OF OCCURRENCE OF THE MOST COMMON FAULTS * 
IN SUBTRACTION OF WHOLE NUMBERS 




Grades 


Total 


Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

I Eirors m combinations 

62 

75 

69 

40 

246 

2. Borrowing 

a. Did not allow for having borrowed 

19 

50 

57 

36 

162 

h. Errors due to zero in minuend 

25 

39 

26 

15 

105 

c. Subtracted minuend from subtiahend 

47 

33 

12 

4 

96 

d. Failed to borrow; gave zero as answer 

21 

20 

14 

4 

59 

Se Deducted m minuend when no borrowing was 

necessary 

2 

8 

10 

5 

25 

/ Deducted two from minuend after borrowing . . 

1 

5 

8 

6 

20 

y. Increased minuend digit after borrowing 

li. Deducted all borrowed numbers from lefthand digit . 

2 

2 

6 

2 

12 


0 

1 

0 

2 

3. Counting 

43 

44 

39 

10 

136 

4. Faulty procedures 

a. Said example backward 

21 

38 

29 

12 

100 

b. Added instead of subtracted . . 

18 

9 

19 

1 

47 

c. Used same digit in two columns 

18 

15 

3 

4 

40 

d. Omitted a column ... 

9 

13 

8 

5 

35 

e. Split numbers 

7 

5 

10 

2 

24 

/ Ignored a digit 

12 

6 

2 

3 

23 

g. Used minuend or subtrahend as remainder. . . . 

10 

6 

2 

0 

18 

h. Began at left column . . 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

5. Lapses, etc. 

a. Derived unknown from known 

12 

9 

13 

3 

37 

h. Error in reading 

14 

5 

13 

10 

42 

c. Error due to numbers in minuend and subtrahend 
being the same ... 

1 

5 

10 

3 

19 

d. Reversed digits In remainder 

4 

7 

2 

4 

17 

e. Confused process with division or multiplication . . . 

5 

6 

3 

2 

16 

/. Skipped one or more decades 

3 

4 

7 

0 

14 

g. Based subtraction on multiplication combination . . 

1 

2 

3 

0 

6 

h. Error in writing answers 

2 

1 

0 


4 

Total cases 

84 

109 

109 

70 

372 


* Adapted from Buswell and John, Diagnostic Studies in Arithmettc, Supplementary Monograph No 30 
(Chicago, Univ of Chicago Press, 1926). 


The- general purposes of interviews with the pupil are to discover (a) 
his beliefs,, and attitudes toward other persons with whom he must deal: 
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parents and teachers, brothers, sisters, and playmates; (h) his interests, 
likes and dislikes, abilities and disabilities; (c) his individual methods of 
thinking, feeling, and acting. Interviewing parents and other adults is 
chiefly for the purpose of (a) learning about the kinds of adults who are 
influencing the child; (h) discovering parental attitudes toward the child, 
his behavior, and his talents or disabilities, and discovering, if possible, the 
pupil’s attitudes toward these adults; (c) learning some of the general 
environmental influences which play upon the child; (d) discovering the 
parent’s attitudes toward teachers and other children with whom the child 
lives and works, toward the conventions and situations within which he 
must work. Anything from the child’s past history may be probed by 
means of the interview. Interviews with teachers are for the pui-pose of 
finding out (a) the teacher’s estimates of the pupil’s abilities, attitudes, 
and conduct; (b) the teacher’s attitudes toward this individual pupU; (c) 
the teacher’s attitudes toward racial, national, social, or economic groups 
and levels; (d) anything about the pupil’s school record and present status 
which might be enlightening. 

The average individual believes that interviewing is simple and that 
anyone can do it. “It is just conversation.” On the contrary, interviewing 
either adults or children, particularly on personal matters, is a genuinely 
difficult task. Random discussion not only fails to produce positive data; 
it may very likely produce highly unreliable data. Careful preparation is 
necessary. A volume or two and many separate chapters in other texts 
are available, devoted to the details of interviewing.’^ 

An mterviewer may well prepare in advance by: 

1. Listing the specific information he desires to secure. 

2. Preparing a number of leading or pivotal questions around which to 
organize the sequence of the interview. 

3. Arranging these questions in as natural an order as he can determine in 
advance. Judgment will be refined by experience. 

4. Preparing necessary instructions, duecUons, or other guidance to be sup- 
plied to the person interviewed. 

The use of a formal interview blank makes it far less likely that im- 
portant items will be overlooked than if a casual, conversational form 
be followed. However, the use of the formal blank should be through easy 
conversation in so far as possible. The purpose of an interview is to secure 
information specific and peculiar to a given person; hence the examiner, 

’ Explicit details concerning planning, initiating, and conducting interviews will 
be found in: 

W. V. Bingham and B V Moore, How to Inteiview (New York, Haiper, 1931). 
P. M. Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct (New York, Appleton, 1931). 
Donald G. Patterson, Gwendolen G. Schneidler, and Edmund G. Williamson, Stu- 
dent Guidance Techniques (New York, McGraw, 1938), pp. 8-12. 
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whenever his judgment indicates, should depart from or supplement any 
formal outline he uses. The home-made, specially prepared outline is 
preferable. A good illustration of a general and inclusive blank for pre- 
liminary interviewing is that of Mailer, the text of which is reproduced 
here.® 

Background 

Name . Age Height . Weight . , . 

Grade . Father’s occupation .... Nationality, , 

In what country was he born? . How many brothers do you 

have? . How many sisters? . , How many rooms are there in 

your home? . Do you have a room for yourself? Do you 

have a radio in your home’ A piano? . An automobile? . , 

A telephone? About how many books are there in yor home? . . 

Are you a member of a club? Name of club or clubs? . 

... . . Which school subject do you like most? 

Which least? Your favorite form of recreation? 

How often do you go to the movies? , What kind of movies 

do you like best? . , , , Give an example 

Has any moving picture ever made you want to do somethmg good? 

What, for example? 

Name of picture? . . 

Has any moving picture ever made you want to do something you should not do? 

What? ... 

Name of picture? . . 

Do you listen to the radio regularly? When? 

What IS your favorite program? .... 

Which program don’t you like at all? . . 

Why? . . . Has any program ever made you want to do 

something good? . . . What, for example? , 

Name of program? 

Has any program ever made you want to do something you should not do? 
What, for example? .... ... 

Name of program? .... 

Do you suffer frequently from headaches? . . Colds? 

Indigestion? . Other illness’ What occupation or voca- 
tion do you intend to follow? . . What occupation would you 

follow if you had your choice? What kind of books do you 

like best? . , . . Do you plan to go to college? . 

Why? 

General blanks will be supplemented with more specific inquiries, 
directed at further details on any aspect of the pupil’s background, inter- 
ests, leisure-time activities, likes and dislikes, or neighborhood activities 
which might be enlightening. 

The inventory may be used both in evaluation and in diagnosis. Inven- 
tories taken at different times and after additional learning experiences 

s Published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 
New York. 
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will supply evidence from which to evaluate changes in interests, attitudes, 
or problems. As a diagnostic instrument, the inventory may reveal any of 
several factors which may be blocking learning, and may also reveal in- 
terests and abilities which can be utilized. 

The inventory ® illustrated here was designed for self-diagnosis by the 
pupils and also to furnish information on which teachers might base their 
teaching. 

This questionnaire has been made for the purpose of finding out why more 
students do not take part in class discussions. If we are able to find out the 
reasons, we may be better able to help students develop the ability to express 
themselves in the presence of others. The survey will be useless if you do not 
answer truthfully. 

I. How often do you take part in class discussions? Check one word only. 
a. Always b. Frequently 

c. Seldom d. Never 

II. If you seldom or never take part in class discussions, check the reason or 
reasons for not doing so. 

1. lam not thoroughly prepared. 

2. I am afraid to talk in front of large groups of people. 

3. lam afraid the teacher will criticize me. 

4. I am afraid the class will criticize or laugh at me. 

5 I am not interested enough in the class to bother to take part. 

6. I think it is foolish to take part in discussion when I can pass the 
course without doing so. 

7. The class is so disorderly and noisy that it is useless to try to take part 
in a discussion. 

Add other reasons not listed above. 

III. If you take part in the discussion frequently, check the following reasons 
for doing so. 

1. I take part in the discussion frequently so I will get a better mark. 

2. I take part in discussion because I like to express my ideas. 

3. I take part in class discussion because I think it helps others to hear 
my ideas. 

4. I take part in the discussion because I believe that everyone has some- 
thing worth while to contribute and that if I do my share others will 
do theirs. 

Add other reasons. 

IV. Do you feel that small group discussions help you to understand the 

problems? Yes No 

V. Whom would you rather have conduct the discussion? Teacher . . . 
Chairman , . 

9 This inventory was devised by the staff in the Hamtramck, Mich., public schools 
and may be found on p. 415 of Learning the Ways of Democracy, A Report of the 
Educational Policies Commission (Washington, D. C., National Education Association 
1940). 
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The second illustration is a sample from a personality adjustment in- 
ventory: 

Bell Adjustment Inventory, Student Form Directions 

Are you interested in knowing more about your personality? If you will 
answer honestly and thoughtfully all of the questions on the pages that follow, 
It will be possible for you to obtain a better understanding of yourself. 

There are no right or wrong answers. Indicate your answer to each question 
by drawing a circle around the “Yes”, the “No”, or the Use the question 
mark only when you are certain that you cannot answer “Yes” or “No.” There 
is no time limit, but work rapidly. 

If you have not been living with your parents, answer certain of the questions 
with regard to the people with whom you have been living. 

Id Yes No ? Do you daydream frequently? 

2b Yes No ? Do you take cold rather easily from other people? 

3c Yes No ? Do you enjoy social gatherings just to be with people? 

4d Yes No ? Does it frighten you when you have to see a doctor about 

some illness? 

5c Yes No ? At a reception or tea do you seek to meet the important 

person present? 

6b Yes No ’ Are your eyes very sensitive to light? 

7a Yes No ? Did you ever have a strong desire to run away from 

home? 

8c Yes No ? Do you take responsibility for introducing people at a 

party? 

9a Yes No ? Do you sometimes feel that your parents are disappointed 

in you? 

lOd Yes No ? Do you frequently have spells of the "blues”? 

6. Laboratory and clinical methods. Laboratory tests and instruments 
are available in university clinics and at the central office of large city 
systems for the purpose of extremely detailed inquiry. Many significant 
factors and causes of poor learning are unearthed by the clinic which 
cannot be detected by the teacher or parent. Ordinarily, pupils needing 
this type of analysis will be referred to clinics by the teacher. Details of 
procedure are omitted. 

7. Case studies. An exhaustive study may be made of all factors in- 
volved in any one personality. Outlmes for such detailed studies are found 
in specialized texts on diagnosis, on social work, and the like. Details of 
procedure are omitted, since teachers will not ordinarily be making exten- 
sive studies of this type. 

1° Hugh M. Bell, The Adjustment Inventory (.Student Form) (Stanford Univ., Cal., 
Stanford Univ. Press, 1934). Reprinted with the permission of the author and of the 
publishers. 

See also the appendix to Ruth Cunningham and associates, Group Behavior of Boys 
and Gills (New York, Teacheis College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ , 
1951). This is a mine of valuable inventories, questionnaires, lists, and other instru- 
ments for study and diagnosis with pupils. 
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Specialists available for diagnosis. Many cases need more detailed and 
more technical diagnosis than any teacher can give. Larger city systems 
provide the services of bureaus of research, of psychological and guidance 
clinics, and of child centers. A few state departments provide traveling 
clinics to serve the small communities and rural areas. Teachers should 
be informed of all services available and call upon them freely. 

Remedial programs. Remedial programs are extensive and specific to 
subjects or types of conduct. General principles are those of good teaching 
applied to special circumstances. Details of organization and technique 
are to be found in the special literature on remedial teaching within the 
special subject areas. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS FOR SECTION 2 

Peginning students without background may answer the four questions 
below. Experienced teachers may omit them and proceed to reports and 
exercises. 

1. What are some tentative diagnoses you might make for certain cases of 
failure by examming scholastic records (marks) m the light of intelligence 
scores? Use available school records or make up hypothetical cases. For in- 
stance, a student has 

a. A high I Q. and low grades in all subjects 

b. A high I.Q. and low grades in one or two subjects only. 

2. Interpretations based upon marks and I.Q scores alone can be only 
general and very tentative. Other information is essential. 

a. What other factors could influence the two cases advanced? 

b. How would you go about getting specified data necessary? 

3. Interpret the diagrams on pages 642-643. 

4. The instructor may administer a diagnostic test or parts from two or 
three as a demonstration and basis for discussion. 

If possible, several students may administer a test in one of the cooperating 
schools, results to be analyzed in class. 


REPORT 

1. Individuals or small committees may report upon diagnostic tests by sub- 
ject or by type of behavior being obseived. Describe and show some tests; 
describe method of giving, scoring, and interpretation; aid given by manuals. 

The best sources next to publishers’ catalogues will be the standard texts 
on testing and on diagnosis, and some of the texts on guidance. The periodical 
literature is also rich in material. 


1. Secure tables or graphs showing class results or individual profiles from 
the local training school or from any nearby cooperating schools. Make tenta- 
tive general interpretations based on these data without consideration, for the 
moment, of other factors. 
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2. Observe a teacher using any of the techniques of psychological diagnosis, 
particularly analysis of written work, oral responses, or the interview. Sum- 
marize the procedure and results together with teacher comments, and report 
to the class. 

3. Wherever possible in local schools extend the observation in Exercise 2 
to participation and assistance to the teacher. Summarize and report ex- 
periences. 

4. Where possible in local schools, make an independent effort at psycho- 
logical diagnosis of a case. Check your procedure and results with the regulai 
teacher and report experiences to the class. 

5. Experienced teachers may report any experiences with diagnostic proce- 
dures used in their regular work. 

6. Individuals may report on the special services available in their own 
school systems. 

7. Case-study accounts from local records or in the literature may be re- 
ported upon by individuals or small committees. 

ADVANCED EXERCISES 

1. Lists of specific errors in written work, such as the one for spelling errors 
illustrated on page 647, are available in most of the skill or fact subjects. 
Find two or more in the literature. 

a. Make a critical summary report if two or more can be found in the 
same subject. 

b. Construct one for your major subject, or for any area, if no good 
ones can be found. 

2. Lists of specific symptoms of non-learning in given fields are available in 
the periodical literature, in texts on special methods, and in various yearbooks 
on learning or on special teaching. An excellent illustration is found on pp. 
281-283 of the Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Educational Diagnosis. 

a. Search the literature for others in various subjects and report. 

b. Construct a similar hst for your major subject. (Note that if a skill 
subject is used, the categories will be similar to the illustrations in the 
Yearbook but the details within the categories will need to be evolved. 
In content subjects, both categories and explanatory material will 
differ from those used in skill subjects.) 

3. If permission can be secured, select a pupil who needs attention and 
help Some teachers will gladly assign one to you. Make a brief study of this 
pupil covering such time as is necessary to 

a. Observe classroom performance m the light of a selected check list. 

b. Secure a few valuable anecdotal items. 

c. Analyze personality m terms of a selected check list. 

d. Interview the pupil. 

e. Analyze some of his school work with him. 

READINGS 

The instructor will have to decide, as with the chapter on evaluation, how 
much supplementation this chapter needs for his students; how much time will 
permit. Ordinarily a brief tieatment here is sufficient, since extended treatment 
IS usually given in special-methods courses. 
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Students with little background will profit through reading Chs. 11 and 13 
in Caswell and Foshay, referred to earlier. 

Experienced teachers will find Ch. 7 and its extensive bibliography in Barr, 
Burton, and Brueckner, Supervision, rev. ed. (New York, Appleton, 1947) 
very valuable. See also the volume by Cunningham and associates, referred to 
earlier; Ch. 11 and appendix. 

Educational Diagnosis, Thirty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education (Bloomington, El., Public School Publishing Co. 1933). 
This is the older classic in the field, and despite the date is valuable for general 
principles and types. Developments in the field smce 1933 have been largely 
in the instruments themselves, and these will be found in recent texts in meas- 
urement, in guidance, and in diagnostic and remedial teaching, and m the 
periodical literature. 
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Marking and Reporting Progress 


PRELIMINARY DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. What are the purposes of a marking system? List at least five or six as 
you see them now. What is probably the one chief purpose of marking? 

2. If you had your choice, what system of marks would you prefer to be 
rated under: a percentage scale from 0-100 with passing at about 75? a series of 
letter grades, A, B, C, etc.? descriptive terms, excellent, good, poor, etc.? 

a. Support with arguments your choice of a system. 

b. Would you suggest some system not mentioned above? 

3. State specifically and unequivocally what a mark of B or of 83 means in 
French. In Algebra. In Constitutional Law. 

4. You have doubtless noted that marks vary from teacher to teacher and 
even sometimes with the same teacher. 

a. Can you explain why this is so? 

b. What suggestions might you make, without further study, for the re- 
duction of these variations? 

5. What are the merits and weaknesses of what students commonly call 
“stiff” marking and “easy” marking? 

6. What seems to you, on the basis of your experience only, to be the chief 
weakness of any and all marking systems? (This question should not be 
answered quickly or superficially. Attention is directed to a fundamental edu- 
cational issue amply discussed in previous chapters.) 

An educational speaker is said to have remarked, “The school, with its 
formal lifeless curriculum and its poor teaching methods, has gotten into 
such a fix that a marking system had to be invented to make pupils work.” 
This may have been an attempt at humor but it is not entirely humorous; 
it is too close to partial truth for comfort. Whatever their exact origin, 
marks are too commonly used as extraneous motivations, either as rewards 
or as punishments. Threats based on marks are too common in many 
schools. 

The problem of determining the pupil’s mark or index of achievement 
brings into sharp relief again the two theories of education and of learning 
which have been contrasted throughout this volume. One theory sees edu- 
cation as. th®. mastery of designated segments of subject matter. The seg- 
ments are arranged in a senes of grade levels. Marks are assigned largely 
657 
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on the basis of teacher judgment as to how well the materials have been 
retained. The other theory sees education as the progressive development 
of the personal-social-moral traits, understandings, abilities, attitudes, and 
appreciations of the learner. Marks, if given at all, are usually accom- 
panied by descriptions of the pupil’s actual achievement of functional 
learning outcomes. The logical outcome of this theory is to abandon 
marks and to substitute for them descriptions of actual learning products 
and progress. Earlier chapters have discussed iu some detail the serious 
detriment to education and to learning which results from substitution of 
a mark or symbol for true learning. Marks will be used, however, for a 
long time yet in traditional schools. Teachers need to know how to use a 
fundamentally unsound device as sensibly as possible; the first section of 
this chapter wUl, therefore, present principles designed to improve the 
validity and reliability of marks. The second section will develop the 
newer practice of descriptive evaluations in terms of the new-type report 
card. 


Section 1 

PRINCIPLES OF MARKING 

Purposes of marking systems. Traditional schools use marking systems 
for various definite reasons; 

1. To inform parents and pupils of the quality of work being done and of 
progress being made. 

2. To enable home and school to work together more effectively on the 
common problem of encouraging learning. 

3. To motivate or stimulate the pupil to continued or to greater effort. 

4. To furnish a simple system of administrative shorthand for such routine 
purposes as classification, promotion transfer, and certification to higher insti- 
tutions. 

5. To supply data upon the basis of which analyses of local marking practices, 
comparative studies between teachers and schools, and so forth can be made. 

The first two are the important purposes. The third should be elimi- 
nated. Marks, prizes, and other symbols do unquestionably stimulate effort, 
but they tend to become ends. Detrimental learning products and processes 
do result, as set forth in detail in earlier chapters. The traditional school 
recognizes this in many instances and has attempted to set up descriptions 
of marks in terms of evidences of learning. Later pages illustrate the effort 
to describe learning and the symbol — each in terms of the other. This, 
however, is not simple. 

The fourth purpose of marking is losing some of its erstwhile promi- 
nence because of the growing tendency of colleges to accept students not 
on the basis of marks but on the basis of recommendations from the 
principal, or composite recommendations from a school staff. The fifth 
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purpose is administrative and will not concern the student until he has 
occasion to participate in a study of marks in a given situation. 

Shortcomings of traditional systems. The chief objections to marks 
are (a) that they tend to become ends m themselves, and much worse, 
(b) that, in most instances, they are not indicative of learning at all. The 
key to improvement lies in (a) setting up descriptive standards to accom- 
pany each mark or symbol, and in (h) training teachers in the use of 
these standards. The logical outcome of increasingly accurate descriptions 
in terms of learning is the abandonment of marks m favor of the descrip- 
tions themselves. 

The traditional percentage system still widely used is probably the 
poorest known method of marking. A petition recently presented in Boston 
demanding the return of the percentage system in a given high school bore 
five thousand signatures. The ai-guments were that the percentage system 
represented actual degrees of learning and gave pupils and parents definite 
information. Despite the naive faith of tlrese petitioners — shared by many 
teachers — the percentage is the least exact, least objective, and least 
meaningful of all known systems. Parents and teachers are completely 
deceived. 

Parents and teachers are deceived, first, by the seeming precision in- 
herent in the use of numbers. The fundamental nature of a true percent- 
age system is completely overlooked by most persons advocating it for 
school use. Percentage can be used legitimately only when based upon an 
actual known quantity. This is an obvious impossibility in marking the 
growth and development, or even the limited learning responses of the 
pupil. What does 83 or 79 mean in arithmetic? Does it mean that the 
pupil has solved (a) 83 or 79 per cent of all possible life problems in 
arithmetic, (b) 83 or 79 per cent of the problems included in a particular 
textbook, (c) 83 or 79 per cent of the limited and specific lists of prob- 
lems handed out by the teacher and themselves fragments of larger lists? 
A percentage mark cannot withstand critical inquiry; that it means just 
nothing at all in terms of learning can be shown with ease. A percentage 
mark, however, when set down attains stability and a finality in the minds 
of uncritical individuals. 

The teacher falls naturally and inevitably into another error based upon 
failure to understand the nature of percentage. He may average marks 
given on different learning outcomes into a total grade for a diverse and 
complex learning situation. We saw in earlier pages how a pupil might 
secure a mark of 90 per cent on one phase of grammar, 50 per cent on 
another, and receive a final passing grade of 70 per cent for the whole 
subject. A good grade on one phase of the subject here compensates for 
clear-cut serious failure on another phase. This is a pure absurdity. Passing 
marks are attained by many pupils regularly in subjects and for learnings 
of which the pupil may be in part completely ignorant. Averaging percent- 
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ages for diSerent parts of a subject or for different types of learning 

makes this inevitable. 

The second element of deception is hinted in the preceding sentences. 
Desirable learning outcomes cannot be marked by percentages or numbers 
of any kind, since they are not mathematical quantities. Understandings, 
attitudes, appreciations, and many pupil abilities cannot possibly be indi- 
cated except through descriptions of appropriate behavior. An exaggerated 
illustration has been based upon one of the Beatitudes: Blessed be the 
pure in heart for they shall see God. Purity of heart is clearly a desirable 
attitude, appreciation, or value to be developed in or out of school. How 
shall we grade pupil progress? Is he 90 per cent pure in heart? If he is 90 
per cent pure, is that pure at all? How pure must he be to pass? Will 
99 44/100 be demanded or will 70 per cent purity do? The trivial, factual, 
measurable outcomes of education alone can be measured, and even there 
the measurement is a false one. Stress on percentage marks does actually 
prevent the development of the more important aspects of pupil growth 
and development. This fact has long been recognized by alert traditional 
educators and effort has been made to develop descriptive standards to go 
with the percentages (or other symbols) which will bridge the gap between 
symbol and true learning. 

Educators who are heard to agonize over choosing a valedictorian or 
a scholarship candidate from among pupils who average 97.6, 97.5, and 
97.55 supply evidence of their complete lack of understanding of the 
nature of learning, both process and product. 

The use of letter or word symbols. A, B, C, excellent, good, emerged 
partly to alleviate the evils of the percentage system but cannot wholly 
succeed, since again the symbol is not inherently related to true learning 
outcomes. Certain die-hard administrators in changing to letter marks 
required the teachers to base them upon percentage grades for recitations, 
examinations, papers, and the like! Certain other systems have appeared 
in the country, H, S, M, U, for honor, superior, medium, and unsatisfac- 
tory; I, II, III, IV, and V; Pass and Fail; Satisfactory and Unsatisfactory. 
It is generally agreed that such symbols as average deviations or sigmas, 
percentiles, deciles, and the like are of little use with parents and average 
teachers. These are better used in research and in detailed diagnosis by 
specialists. 

Two recent statements by Ayer^ are being widely misinterpreted by 
those who do not read the entire discussion carefully. “Teachers’ marks 
reflect a normal distribution of talent” is being used by many as reason 
for applying the normal curve to class marking. Ayer specifically warns 
against this blunder. “The A, B, C, D, E five-point system is more readily 

ipred C. Ayer, Practical Child Accounting (Austin, Tex., The Steck Co., 1949). 
pp. 99-102. 
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interpreted by pupils, teachers, and parents than other types of marking” 
is based on Ayer’s use of statistics and the normal curve The letter system 
is better liked because it is familiar, but it has no more meaning than any 
other abstract system. Wrinkle “ has a forthright and devastating criticism 
of this system, which should be read. Strang ® also summarizes arguments 
on this point. These authors show also considerable decrease in the use of 
percentage grades and considerable criticism by parents of the U (unsatis- 
factory) and S (satisfactory) scheme The latter at the moment is, oddly 
enough, increasing slightly in use. Strang and Wrinkle particularly stress 
the necessity for descriptive statements to accompany marks, with perhaps 
eventually the substitution of letter foim reports and conferences. 

Administrators, teachers, and parents operating under any marking sys- 
tem with undescribed symbols need give no thought to the differences in 
efficiency between systems, nor to the possibility of changing systems. All 
such systems are about equally useless for educational purposes even 
though they may be falsely meaningful to all concerned. But as stated 
earlier, marks must be used in many schools for some time to come. Can 
the use of marks be improved? Undoubtedly. Serious obstacles exist in 
the form of stereotyped thinking about learning and marks, traditional 
mechanisms, administrative demands, and modes of thought based thereon. 
Better traditional schools, however, have been making progress for some 
time. 

Essentials of a sound marking system. The chief essential in a good 
marking system has already been indicated: the symbol must be clearly 
defined in terms of evidences of the learning product being marked. The 
second essential is that .provision must be made for compiling and using 
extensive, detailed data which are, as far as human judgment can deter- 
mine, reliable evidences of possession or lack of the learning product 
under consideration. A third essential is that misleading, extraneous factors 
be excluded from the determination of that mark. 

Defining the symbols. Any system of symbols can be defined clearly 
enough to improve marking. The letter or word system, however, even 
when defined, is likely to lead teachers eventually back to the errors of 
the traditional percentage system. Various attempts have been made to 
substitute new symbols which are free from traditional associations and 
which are selected to have some relation, however attenuated, with the 
learning. Some high schools for instance use R, meaning “recommended 
for college or equivalent”; S, Satisfactory or acceptable for a Diploma of 
Graduation; Cc, meaning a Certificate of Completion will be issued; N, 

2 William L. Wrinkle, Improving Marking and Repotting Practices (New York, 
Rinehart, 1947), Chs 6 and 7. 

3 Ruth Strang, Repotting to Parents (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of 
Publications, Columbia Univ , 1947), pp 10-11. 
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for needs to improve, no credit granted. The symbol and its significance 
are clearer, but no progress toward relating the symbol to varied desirable 
learnings has been made The University of Chicago high school, operating 
under the Morrison "mastery” concept, gave a grade of M for mastery of 
designated learning products; an iV was added giving MTS! if sustained 
interest was indicated; an R was added for resourcefulness or ability to 
carry on self-dependently. Learning outcomes in this school were defined 
in terms of desirable understandings, attitudes, and so on, so that symbol 
and learning approached each other. 

The writer has found that most class groups are interested m develop- 
ing a descriptive marking scale for use in this course, principles of teaching. 
The students know that the desired outcomes are certain understandings 
or principles, certain attitudes toward teaching, and certain mental skills. 
They know also that certain behaviors are reasonably valid evidences of 
learning, and that diese behaviors cannot be simulated or faked. The 
students may organize the scale in any form they wish, selecting symptoms 
and evidences of learning on their own judgment. A compromise is all 
that can be achieved between an ideal but voluminous scheme, and the 
necessities which demand a compact, defensible, and usable scale. There 
will also always be difficulty over interpretation of terms. Nevertheless, 
fair-minded students can achieve not only working agreement on a scale 
but astonishing agreement in determining marks. The project can be under- 
taken by a committee of interested students or cooperatively by the class 
as a whole. 

Scales of this type are being more widely used, as the periodical litera- 
ture will show. The following illustrative paragraphs are from a scale used 
in the Washington Junior High School, Rochester, N. Y. The two-page 
exhibit (pages 664-665) carries its own label, 

"A" Pupil (95-100 Per Cent, Superior Work) 

One (1) whose work consistently shows an intelligent comprehension of the 
subject matter through his ability to retain facts and principles learned; (2) who 
is able to apply subject matter learned to new problems; (3) who organizes 
his work well; (4) who speaks clearly and forcibly in discussions; (5) who 
presents neat, well-arranged, accurate, complete work on time; (6) who per- 
forms required skills with a high degree of techniques; (7) who completes both 
the average and the enriched assignment; (8) who has good study habits; 
(9) who has the power of analyzing his own work to discover his strong and 
weak points; (10) who shows marked mitiative, industry, and attention. 

"E" Pupil (0-64 Per Cent, Failure) 

One (1) who is incapable of doing the work of his grade or who is not 
interested and makes little effort; (2) who takes little part in oral discussion; 
(3) whose work is careless, untidy, inaccurate, or incomplete; (4) whose 
vocabulary is very limited; (5) whose span of attention is short; (6) who may 
have much absence; (7) who has poor study habits. 
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Gathering and compiling data as a basis jor the mark. A mark should 
rest upon an extensive body of data gathered by the instructor from many 
varied sources and over a period of time. Teachers have always marked 
daily recitations, papers, and examinations and averaged these data for a 
final mark. The whole theory of learning presented m this volume indi- 
cates the inadequacy of this procedure. Far more data, far more varied 
data, far more valid data, and data from many more sources are necessary. 
The descriptive marking schemes outlined in the preceding pages are but 
one simple step. The whole range of instruments described in Chapters 
19 and 20 on Evaluation and on Diagnosis are at the disposal of the 
teacher. Evaluation, diagnosis, and marking are each inseparable elements 
in a functioning whole-life situation. 

Excluding extraneous factors. Many research studies show that a very 
large number of factors quite unrelated to pupil growth or achievement 
may and do enter into the determination of a mark. Teachers themselves 
have listed a total of seventy-five or more factors which influence their 
marking. Effort, attitude, conduct in class, neatness, courtesy, cooperation, 
attendance, avoidance of tardiness, good attitude in class, standing or 
sitting erect while reciting, and clear enunciation are all mentioned as 
factors in marking. None is legitimate. A pupil could manifest all of these 
and still fail to learn. 

Courtis long ago presented evidence that boys must do approximately 
14 per cent better than girls to get the same mark with average teachers.'* 
Girls manifest certain qualities which cause teachers to mark them more 
favorably than boys. Docility, willingness to do assigned tasks, absence 
of disorder, and many other factors are involved. Many other studies show 
that certain instructors, particularly in high school and college, are greatly 
influenced by personality, economic status, race or nationality, and other 
factors. Analysis of marks given over a period of years in one teachers’ 
college revealed that one woman instructor had never given an A rating 
to any girl who was notably nice looking or socially popular. A male 
instructor was found to give a preponderance of A marks to the very group 
of girls who could not receive an A from the woman instructor. 

The relationship of English usage (grammar, punctuation, spelling) to 
marking in other subjects has long been a bone of contention among 
teachers. Should a chemistry paper or essay in history be marked lower 
because of poor writing, spelling, grammar? Probably not, unless the poor 
English actually obscures the meaning and indicates confused thinking. 
The better traditional schools are slowly moving toward the requirement 
of a school mark in English usage to which all teachers in the school con- 
tribute. Proficiency in English usage on any and all occasions should be 
required of all pupils. Instances of serious deficiency should be referred 

^ S. A. Courtis, Why Child) en Succeed (Ann Arbor, Mich., Univ. of Michigan, 
1926 ). 
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to a remedial teacher. Graduation should be refused to pupils lacking 
mastery of good language habits regardless of marks which may have been 
earned in other specialized subjects. This whole problem disappears in the 
modern school which attempts either to mark actual learning or substitute 
for marks a description of learning achievement or growth, 

Credit for effort, cooperotion, persistence, and other desirable traits. 
Marks must be determined as closely as possible on the basis of actual 
learning achievement. Extraneous factors are to be excluded. Is the pupil 
then to receive no credit for effort; no reward for attention, persistence, 
cooperation or other desirable traits and attitudes? Certainly — ^but not as 
part of the mark for achievement of mathematical skills, of historical 
understandings, of appreciations in literature. Ability to solve quadratics 
is one thing; the effort to learn how to solve quadratics another. The fal- 
lacy in considering effort as a factor when determining marks is easily 
seen in any phase of mathematics. A pupil can progress in arithmetic 
only as he acquires in sequence the necessary understandings and skiUs. 
To give him a passing mark because he “tried so hard,” “was so earnest,” 
“was so determined to succeed” is to put the pupil in an impossible learn- 
ing situation which will retard if not prevent his further learning. 

The solution lies in the development in both traditional and modern 
schools of the rating cards, check lists, codes, and other instruments pre- 
sented in preceding chapters. The many desirable personality traits and 
attitudes, the many appreciations and values are all legitimate learning 
outcomes in their own right. The pupil is to be evaluated in terms of these 
as well as the formal subject learnings of the traditional school. The old 
marking systems reported only upon the limited, formal, and often trivial 
outcomes of learning. The newer systems attempt to evaluate and rate 
more numerous and more important outcomes. 

Reliability and validity of teachers' marks can be increased greatly. 
One of the oft-quoted studies in education is that in which a number of 
teachers were asked to mark independently the same examination paper. 
One first-year high-school English paper was marked by 142 teachers in 
as many high schools, a geometry paper by 118 mathematics teachers, and 
an American history paper by 70 teachers. The differences among marks 
assigned to one and the same paper by different teachers were almost unbe- 
lievable. The marks for any one paper covered practically the entire 
range of the percentage scale. The English paper received marks varying 
from 50 to 98; the history paper, from 43 to 90; and the geometry paper- 
—-dealing with supposedly mathematically precise material — actually re- 
ceived the most diverse grades, the range bemg from 28 to 92! ® 

A fact even more startling was revealed by another experiment. One 
teacher constructed a model answer paper to aid him in marking a series 


'•> Daniel Starch and E. C. Elliott, “Reliability of Grading High School Work h 
Mathematics,” School Review, Vol. 21, 1913, pp. 254-259, 
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of papers which were being evaluated by a number of teachers. This 
paper was accidentally mixed in with the others and as it made the rounds 
of the other teachers received marks varying from 40 to 90! Such data as 
these are made the bases for criticisms of marking and complaints about 
the unreliability of teachers’ marks. These data attract attention because 
they are odd and startling. They have had far too much currency among 
teachers. Far less well known is the fact that similar experiments show 
not only a high percentage of agreement among teachers’ marking but 
also very great reduction in variation when standards are developed and 
training in marking is given Coincident with these early studies, others, 
less spectacular, developed showing that the question was not simple and 
that early opinions were subject to revision.* 

Wood,^ in a later study, had 413 algebra and 396 English papers 
marked twice by a number of readers, all of whom had received instruc- 
tion in the technique of marking. Correlations between the two marks 
was so high that criticism of variability was a waste of time. Ashbaugh 
had a set of arithmetic papers marked three times at four-week intervals 
by 49 readers.® Variability showed a range of 51 points, 50 and 39 on the 
first three markings. Extensive discussion was then inaugurated and the 
readers set up standards of marking and relative values for sub-points. 
The range was reduced to 18 points. A study by Hudelson” showed the 
most astonishing reduction of variability in the difficult marking of written 
compositions. The two charts on page 668 show the variability of marks 
by untrained teachers and the reduction of that variability on the basis of 
training m marking. 

The increase in reliability may or may not be an increase in validity. 
Reduction of the range might mean merely that teachers had agreed upon 
what to mark and had attained skill in marking the agreed-upon outcomes. 
The standards set up for marking must naturally be concerned with evi- 
dences of desirable learning in order to increase validity along with 
reliability. 

A number of writers still believe that teachers’ marks are highly unre- 
liable, but a larger number believe them to be more reliable than formerly 
thought; and a large number show that variability can be sharply reduced 

« For opposing studies of approximately the same dates see C. T. Gray’s on judging 
handwriting papers; Shriner’s on marking papers for a whole class instead of but 
one paper, and others 

’’ Ben D. Wood, “Measurement of College Work,’’ Educational Administration and 
Supervision, Vol. 7 (September, 1921), pp, 301-334. 

8 E. J. Ashbaugh, “Reducing the Variabihty in Teachers’ Marks,” Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, Vol. 9 (March, 1924), pp. 185-198. 

® Earl Hudelson, “Effect of Objective Standards upon Composition Teachers’ Judg- 
ment,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 13 (1925), pp. 329-340. 

, English Composition: Its Aims, Methods and Measurement, Twenty-second 

Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I (Bloomington, 
111., Public School Publishing Co., 1923). 
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by (a) the cooperative establishment of valid standards, and (h) definite 
training in using these standards in determining marks.^“ 

Marking is complicated by various forms of homogeneous grouping. 
Grouping pupils in terms of ability, achievement, information, or other 
formal basis immediately raises the question of assigning marks to the 
various levels. Many schools and rooms within schools operate three 
groups, bright, average, and slow. Shall all levels of marks, whether per- 
centages or letters, be given within each group or should the high marks 
go to the bright group alone and the lower marks to the slow group? 
Considerable argument has resulted but few constructive suggestions. The 
commonest procedure is either to give all marks in all groups and meet 
arguments over promotion, college entrance, and the like, as they arise, or 
to assign marks with an exponent; A^, or and the like. This seems 
fair in that it judges the pupil in ter m s of the requirements set for his 
group. Any such system, however, has many administrative and popular 
repercussions. Local administrators will need to devise such systems as 
they can make work and can use with their constituents. The crux lies 
in the fact that the whole scheme being discussed is based on an erroneous 
conception of learning. Grouping pupils on the basis of social maturity, 
providing for continuous progress and easy passage from group to group, 
and using modem descriptive ratings of actual learning achievement elimi- 
nate the problem of marking by levels or groups. 

The passing mark. Modern knowledge of the nature of learning proc- 
esses and products makes the concept of the passing mark an absurdity 
in general education. There cannot possibly be a specific passing point, 
dividing the successful from the fafiing, if learning outcomes are properly 
defined, and if pupils are learning steadily in terms of their capacities. 
This has all been adequately explained several times in preceding chapters. 
Traditional administrators and teachers who believe in the myth of a pass- 
ing mark in elementary schools or in secondary core curriculums do so 
only because they do not understand the nature of learning. There is a 
difference between the determination of failure in general education and 
in special subjects, as was explained in the chapter on evaluation. 

Traditional schools will, however, use passing marks for a long time to 
come. Desirable procedures should then be understood. The least detri- 
mental method is a compromise in which actual learning is determined as 
accurately as possible under traditional conditions and by various means 

10 See for instance many texts on tests and measurements. 

See also F. D. Brooks, The Psychology of Adolescence (Boston, Houghton, 1929); 
P. M. Symonds, Measurement in Secondary Education (New Yoik, Macmillan, 1927) ; 
Grayson N. Kefauver, “The Validity of Bases for Formmg Ability Groups,” Teachers 
College Record, Vol. 31 (November, 1929), pp. 111-113; C. G Ross and N. T. Hooks, 
“How Shall We Predict High School Achievement,” Journal of Educational Research, 
Vol. 22 (October, 1930), pp, 184-187. 

Many others aie available. 
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previously described. Differentiation of marks above passing may then be 
in terms of levels of insight, interest, and skill. This, of course, carries us 
far toward the abolition of marks. 

The determination of the passing mark in strictly traditional schools is 
easy. The repetition of text material, the working of exercises, and the 
repetition of formulas are usually the basis for any mark. Such work can 
be easily marked by percentages or letters because meaning for the marks 
can be disregarded Passing level may be placed at any arbitrary given 
point, since it does not really matter — except to the slow pupil who should 
not be allowed to interfere with administrative efihciency! Passing marks 
are, in fact, usually determined by local public opinion, depending upon 
the demands of the local board, the parents, the supermtendent, or some 
neighboring university. Passing marks vary in this country from 60 to 75 
for no logical reason. 

The distribution of marks. Regardless of where the passing mark is set, 
the question then arises: how many marks above and below passing should 
be given? How many pupils should receive marks of A. or above 90; of C, 
or just barely passing? The modern school has no such problem if it pro- 
vides each pupil with a descriptive rating of status and progress. The better 
traditional schools attempt to determine levels of actual learning by secur- 
ing evidences of insight or of skill — or of any desirable learning outcome — 
without regard for any arbitrary formula for distribution 

The formal traditional school, which marks subject-matter learning 
and in which few teachers have made any study of marking, needs some 
formal device to aid in seeming a sensible distribution and to ensure 
fairness to the pupil. The normal curve of distribution was once widely 
used and still appears in many places. The statistical derivation and mean- 
ing of the curve are now reasonably weU known to teachers. Statisticians 
differ somewhat in details when applying the cmve to school marking but 
in general agree upon some such distribution of marks as the following: 


Grade % 

A 3 

B. .. .22 

C 50 

D 22 

F 3 


100 


% or % 

7 10 

24 20 

38 40 

24 20 

7 10 

100 100 


The normal curve as an aid to distributing marks is largely a snare and 
a delusion. It was derived originally from and is based upon the assump- 
tion of infinite populations of unselected individuals. The curve actually 
fits only such a condition. No group of pupils beyond the primary is un- 
selected. Even there, many at the lower end of the distribution have been 
eliminated. Any curve based upon marks actually earned by large numbers 
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of pupils in many courses and over a period of time, regardless of the 
basis for marking, will always be skewed toward the upper end, unless the 
group is definitely retarded, in which case the skew will be the other way. 
The cue to proper use of curves as aids to distribution lies in the preced- 
ing sentence. Master curves should be made up based upon local data 
covering a period of years. This ensures a guidance device which has taken 
into account any local conditions of any weight. The type of pupil, efficiency 
of teaching, ffieory of education, and materials available in the given situ- 
ation — all affect the local curve. The idiosyncracies of individual instructors 
who mark too leniently or too severely are canceled out. Many school 
systems and universities make up such curves from cumulative data in 
their own offices. For instance, the actual distribution of marks over many 
years and with all types of instructors at the University of Chicago produces 
the following percentages: 


Grade Percentage 

A 13 

B 35 

C 36 

D 8 

F . 3 

No Grade Given 1 

Provisional Grade 4 


100 

Devices Ufe intended not to determine marks but to aid instructors. 

The use of these curves has resulted in some serious errors and injustices 
in some circumstances. Instructors have distributed marks in terms of the 
curves regardless of the achievements of individual pupils. One registrar 
actually attempted to force an instructor to give one A, one B, one C, and 
one D in an advanced technical course for which four A marks had been 
turned in. This is plain stupidity. The assignment of an arbitrary number 
of failing marks because the curves indicate that number, when actually 
no student failed, is a serious injustice. Extreme cases are known in which 
dummies were employed to register for courses, do nothing, and absorb 
the arbitrary percentage of failing marks, thus ensuring that the bona fide 
(?) student would pass! 

Devices for distributing marks are solely for the purpose of aiding in- 
structors to understand more clearly the nature of marking. The distri- 
bution of an instructor’s marks in courses of general interest over a period 
of years should approximate the general curve for the local practice. The 
distribution for given classes, especially small advanced groups, may vary 
widely from the curve. Serious variations from the general tendency within 
a local system cannot be dismissed with a shrug. Instructors are under 
obligation to account for such variations. Sometimes variations will be 
found to be legitimate; sometimes, purely capricious. The value of this 
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general check is easily seen m the case of the unduly severe or unduly 
lenient marker. The teacher with a high percentage of failures ridicules 
the curve and hides behind the traditional smoke screen of “high stand- 
ards.” The too lenient individual minimizes specific attamments and evi- 
dences of learning and states that he is interested in developing “point of 
view,” “attitude,” “general interest in the field.” Each type of instructor is 
given pause when confronted with continuous factual evidence that he is 
out of step. The distribution formulas and curves are in no sense intended 
to determine the actual marks or distributions but are to be used as general 
guides to thinking about marking in given schools. 

Relative ranking and competitive marking. Marking pupils on the 
basis of rank-in-class is widespread among “practical” teachers and is 
accepted if not in fact desired by many parents. The procedure is severely 
condemned by aU competent educational authorities. Psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and physicians join in this condemnation. Because of this sharp 
cleavage between some teachers and those who have the facts, and be- 
cause arguments over competitive marking constantly crop up, treatment 
here is somewhat more extended than the point warrants. 

The time-honored technique is to determine which pupil answers the 
most questions, does the most exercises, and makes the fewest errors; then 
the next best pupil, and the next, and so on through the group. Com- 
positions are grouped in terms of relative excellence as judged by the 
reader, those in the first group receiving an ^4, or a B if not up to the 
arbitrary standard set by the instructor, and so on through five or so group- 
ings of papers. 

Immediate and specific weaknesses in, and objections to competitive 
marking. The first hnraediate and obvious blunder underlying this practice 
is the defiance of known facts about individual differences in ability, in 
rate of learning, in interests, and in background; the defiance of facts about 
the learning process and its motivation. Previous chapters have made clear 
that children of different organismic patterns learn different things in dif- 
ferent ways and at different rates. Relative or competitive marking insists 
that all types of pupils learn the same things in the same way and at the 
same rate Competitive marking is not only a flat defiance of known facts; 
it IS a vicious policy, working severe and measurable hardships upon 
learners. A child working to the very limit of his ability, energy, and in- 
terest should not be given a mark of C because another child did more 
work within the same time limit. What other pupils have accomplished 
caimot possibly have any bearing upon what one given pupil has done. 
Herein we see again the fallacy of the whole concept of marking. Each 
child is entitled to a statement that he is learning satisfactorily, or not 
learning, in terms of his capacity, insight, and reaction time. Evidence 
should be gathered continuously showing explicitly, not whether one 
pupil is better than another, but whether the given pupil has learned or 
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not. The compromise between modern descriptive ratings fitted to indi- 
viduals and competitive marking lies in the m arking devices described 
earlier in this chapter. 

The second important weakness of competitive marking is that it distracts 
attention from desirable learning outcomes and interferes directly with 
sound teaching procedures. Teachers and pupils both center upon the sub- 
sidiary and non-important evidences of subject matter memorized, exer- 
cises worked, formulas repeated — all of which can be marked easily. The 
more important outcomes which cannot be evaluated so superficially are 
neglected. Pupils can be bullied by threats of poor grades, or wheedled with 
promise of good ones into engaging in the most non-educative and mis- 
educative activities. Lists of wholly useless drill exercises, bodies of subject 
matter quite unrelated to life, and deadly dull assignments will be com- 
pleted by pupils under threat of not doing so well as the others. 

One aspect of this is important enough for separate comment. One major 
objective of education is to develop social adjustments, cooperative abil- 
ities, participation in group discussion and decision, working together for 
common goals, and many similar outcomes. Competitive marking is con- 
trary to the needs of society as well as to the needs of individuals. Pitting 
pupils against one another inevitably breeds discord and unwillingness to 
contribute toward common enterprises. 

A third objection is that competitive marking is productive of seriously 
bad mental hygiene. The slow, earnest pupil is discouraged and antagonized, 
and eventually engages in dishonest practices. Cheating, copying, lying, and 
other defense mechanisms are natural results of forcmg competition upon 
children of unequal ability. The quick pupil often acquires a false outlook 
on life and a false sense of values. Envy, jealousy, and antagonisms between 
pupil and pupil, between pupil and teacher, and between parent and school 
cannot be avoided if competitive marking is employed. These points have 
been elaborated previously in this volume. 

Remote, general, and fundamental arguments against competitive mark- 
ing. Parents and teachers often approach competitive marking from the 
angle of basic social and psychological theory. Individuals proceeding thus 
are usually wholly honest but uninformed and uncritical Their general 
argument is that competition is the rule of life, that competition is a dom- 
inant characteristic of life outside the school, and that therefore pupils had 
better learn to compete. 

So competition is the rule of life and is characteristic of society outside 
school; hence there should be competitive marking among the children in 
a typical classroom! Let us see. First, this argument rests upon a naive but 
serious logical error: namely, applying a remote, general, social theory to 
an immediate, limited, and specific situation without regard for the detailed 
phenomena of the latter. Theory and situation must always be fitted to each 
other through analysis of circumstances. The limited classroom situation 
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including immature children of differing abilities, interests, and rates of 
learning cannot possibly be regulated under a general social theory based 
on different circumstances. Competition in life is within reasonably homo- 
geneous groups. In any event, unskilled laborers are not asked to compete 
with engineers, accountants with novelists. 

Second, it is philosophically and logically naive to believe that since 
competition is a characteristic of life and of society, it is therefore either 
necessary or desirable. Competition in life was produced b]' certain known 
factors. Some of these factors are disappearing or are being minimized as 
time passes. Competition unquestionably produced certain specifiable bene- 
fits. Competition with equal certainty is responsible for certain specifiable 
and serious evUs, particularly in economic life and in the field of mental 
hygiene. Many of these evils in real life are counterparts of the evils pro- 
duced by competitive marking among children. Distinguished thinkers have 
been insisting for some time that we can never have either a democratic 
or a Christian civilization if we retain uncontrolled competition. This leads 
directly to the third point. 

Third, history reveals a steady and increasing trend toward the proper 
control of detrimental types of competition, toward a world in which com- 
petitive and cooperative forces and processes are each given a rightful place. 
There will always be competition in the world, but the peoples of the world 
are increasingly refusing to accept those forms of competition which involve 
exploitation of persons or of common natural resources. The destruction 
of personality values and the miseries resulting from robbing society of its 
resources are too high a price to pay. Competitive marking in school is an 
excellent illustration of a process seriously destructive of personality values, 
It is out of step with the developing trends in society. 

There are no fundamental philosophical, psychological, or sociological 
arguments to support competitive marking in school classrooms. 

Competitive marking is legitimate in specialized subjects in technological 
or .professional training. The basic difference between general and special 
education has been pointed out several times in previous chapters. The 
application here is obvious. 

Recognition of individual limitations; acceptance of different types of 
contribution. It is increasingly important that individuals come to recognize 
and to accept cheerfully their own individual limitations; to recognize that 
the complex group life of modern civilization necessitates varying types of 
contribution; to recognize that the democratic ideal holds the various types 
and levels of contribution to be worthy of respect. Many honest but super- 
ficial observers believe that competitive marking will achieve this end. The 
preceding paragraphs indicate the futility of this hope. The development of 
a truly democratic philosophy in the operation of a modern curriculum and 
teaching method centering upon democracy and upon personality integra- 
tion is the route to the desired end. 
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MARKING AND REPORTING PROGRESS 

General programs for improving marking. A pupil’s mark should be 
(a) based upon valid evidence of genuine acquisition of desirable learning 
outcomes, (b) gathered from the daily activities of the pupil in any and 
all kinds of situations. The following statements summarize some of the 
major features of an improvement program. 

1. Standards for marking should be cooperatively determined by the staff. 
Departmental committees or the staff in small schools will define in detailed 
descriptive statements the evidences of learning and the distinctions between 
levels in the marking scale. 

2. Programs of training in marking should be used wherever there is need. 
The staff will study the research investigations, the development of descriptive 
standards, the explanations of extreme variability, the use of local curves, and 
so forth. 

3. The distribution of teachers’ marks, individually and by departments, 
should be published in an open bulletin. 

4. Discussion of these bulletins should take place in teachers’ meetings as 
need arises. 

5. Teachers or departments whose marks depart in sharp degree from the 
typical, over-all, long-time distribution within a given school may present data 
to justify their departure or may engage in study to reduce it. 

Marks eventually should be replaced by personalized statements. 

The ultimate outcome desired is the substitution for marks of statements 
about the individual pupil, showing how he is progressing and in what 
areas, what strengths and possibilities and what shortcomings he possesses, 
what obstacles or difficulties he may be encountering. Considerable prog- 
ress has been made toward this goal. The next section on report cards will 
describe and illustrate this further. 

Under present conditions, many school systems are maintaining two 
systems of marks. A system of letters or numbers is maintained for admin- 
istrative purposes but ordinarily is not given to pupils or parents. A system 
of reporting which does go to the pupils and parents will consist of descrip- 
tive statements, lists of points to check, and so forth, as will be seen in the 
following section of this chapter. 

EXHIBITS 

The instructor should build up a collection of (a) descriptive marking systems, 
and (6) bulletins issued by school systems in which the marks given by indi- 
vidual teachers and by departments are summarized and compared. Students 
may contribute to this collection. 

EXERCISES FOR SECTION 1 

1. The class or a committee may, if interested, undertake the construction 
of a descriptive marking scheme for this course. 

2. After class discussion and analysis each .student may attempt to determine 
his own class mark. (Instiuctors can make comparative summary with their 
own marks, without names, for the interest of the class.l 
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3. A class committee may search the literature for a number of descriptive 
schemes, presenting an account and critical evaluation to the class. 

4. Individuals or small committees may construct for their own major sub- 
ject a descriptive scheme which they might expect to use in teaching. 

Note. In determining one’s own mark in Exercise 2, or in making up original 
schemes as in 2 or 5, students should keep in mind that 

a. Marks should be given only on the basis of clear and unmistakable evi- 
dence showing acquisition of given understandings, attitudes, intel- 
lectual skills, or other desirable outcomes. 

b Marks should not be given for mere reproduction of the facts but for 
the derivation and use of principles embodying the facts. 

c. Marks should not be given for the successful solution of study ques- 
tions or the working of learning exercises but for the interpretation 
of the answers into controlling understandings and attitudes. 

d. Marks may be differentiated (a compromise between the ideal and the 
practical) on the basis of frequency of appearance and insight in the 
use of the understandings and attitudes; of such intellectual skills as 
clarity in defining problems, resourcefulness in discovering solutions, 
mgenuity in analysis, discrimination in selecting or rejecting solutions 
or data, ability to formulate hypotheses, ability to use these skills in 
vaiied situations, and many others. 

5. Experienced teachers may report upon 

a. Marking systems they have used or worked with which arc significantly 
different from those suggested in this chapter. 

b. School bulletins used in their own systems to summarize and compare 
marks. 

6. Individuals or small committees may report on a collection of current 
articles on the problems of marking. (Several phases may be considered.) 

READINGS 

The general texts in principles of teaching do not contain extensive discus- 
sions of marking, but may be consulted as desired. 

The periodical literature is an excellent source for all types of discussion, 
from theories of marking through actual marking systems to parents’ reactions 
to various systems. Several class reports should be made. 


Section 2 

THE REPORT CARD 

The report card is the chief means used to carry out the main purposes 
of the marking system, namely, to inform pupils and parents about the 
learner’s progress. The report card reflects the many far-reaching changes 
which are taking place in education, and is rapidly changing in form and 
Content. 

Traditional report card developed during period of subject-matter 
dominance. The report card with which most adults are familiar de- 
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veloped during the nineties and reflects the educational philosophy and 
practice of the day. Subjects were listed and marked with percentages or 
letters or some other symbol, but chiefly in percentages. Practically the 
only other factors mentioned were absence, tardiness, and deportment. 
The characteristics and the weaknesses of these cards can be summarized 
briefly. 

1. Emphasis was entirely upon the subject, not upon the learner. Practically 
the only other items to appear beside the list of subjects were absence, tardiness, 
and deportment. 

2. Marks were most commonly in the form of percentages. Letters and 
word ratings appeared later. 

3. No description or interpretation of marks accompanied the card. Thus 
the traditional cards were not very informative to either pupils or parents, though 
false meanings grew up and are today one of the chief obstacles to intelligent 
thinking about reports. 

4. The real purposes of education and outcomes of learning were concealed 
and eventually neglected. 

5. Wrong attitudes and ends were engendered among the children. Attention 
was focused not on real outcomes but on the mark. Pupils worked for the 
mark and to “get by.’’ Detiimental attitudes of superiority or inferiority, envy, 
and jealousy were engendered. Cheating and cramming were natural. 

The new-type report card a natural development as educational think- 
ing changed. The breakdown of traditional formal education and of 
the assign-study-recite stereotype, the development of huge bodies of 
information about the nature of the learner and of learning, and clearer 
conceptions of the ends of education within a democracy have all been 
discussed in previous chapters. Reports to parents and pupils inevitably 
had to change to reflect the new emphasis and ends. The bare listing of 
subjects has given way to descriptive statements of major learnings within 
these subjects, degrees of skill, and the like. All phases of growth are 
included, so that the many attitudes, interests, habits, personal-social-moral 
traits receive a mark or a check in terms of a rating scale. Great progress 
has been made, particularly within the past ten yeais. Thousands of new- 
type cards are in use and available for inspection. Nevertheless many school 
systems have never heard of improved reports and literally thousands of 
practical teachers are wholly unaware of them. 

The general characteristics of newer report cards. The features of the 
developing report cards may be contrasted directly with the characteristics 
of the traditional card listed above. The detailed characteristics will be 
listed immediately following this general list. 

1. The school philosophy and curriculum objectives are increasingly given 
a page in the report card, or are included in an explanatory booklet. 

2. Emphasis is upon the learner rather than upon the subject. Report shows 
what learner is doing and how he is progressing within given subject areas, 
and not how much subject matter has been mastered or “covered.” 
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3. Adequate description and inter pretation accompany the new cards, some- 
times embodied in the card itself, sometimes in a separate booklet or bulletin 
of some size. Pupils and parents are definitely informed as to ends and 
progress, and in understandable terms. 

4. The real purposes of education and the real learning outcomes are 
clearly indicated and often included in the descriptive ratings. (This greatly 
reduces detrimental attitudes and habits among the children.) 

5. The reasons for difficulty in learning are increasingly explained. 

6. Greater participation by parents and pupils is encouraged. 

7. A great increase in the items subordinate to subject headings or personality 
trait headings is noted; also with health and physical development, 

8. The space for comments by teachers and parents is increasing. 

9. A swing toward briefer cards may be noted, with explanations and in- 
terpretations of school policy placed in a separate booklet. 

Three direct implications are clearly discernible which may guide those 
groups developing new cards; 

1. If the subjects are retained as categories, the learnings within them must 
be specifically described for both pupil and parent. Ratings within learn- 
ing to be derived from subjects must be in terms of pupil growth and 
characteristics. Status in a “subject” cannot be lumped off under a 
meaningless figure or letter mark. 

2. All phases of pupil growth must be included — physical, social, and emo- 
tional, as well as intellectual. This means the addition to the report card 
of definite places for these newer outcomes. 

3. Reports will increasingly be in terms of pupil’s own capacity and growth 
and not in terms of rank in class or competition. This means that as far 
as possible three factors will be recognized and kept distinct. 

a. The native ability of the pupil. 

b. The present achievement of the pupil. 

c. The growth of the pupil in achievement and his rate of progress. 
(Cards should show clearly that judgments are in terms of the ability 
of the pupil, or the average of the group, or the previous record of 
the pupil, or some other standard.) 

The writer has gathered several hundred new-type report cards during 
the past few years and finds the following specific developments: 

1. Conspicuous changes appear in markings by subjects. 

a. Traditional, unexplained, single marks by subjects are steadily de- 
creasing. 

b. Subjects are increasingly grouped under major broad fields. 

c. Important objectives to be gained from individual subjects are listed 
increasingly. 

d. Definitions for marks, where retained, are increasing. 

e. Scores on standard tests in fact and skill knowledge are increasingly 
included; relation of the individual to the norm and to class average 
is indicated. 

/, Several cards show marks m relation to ability groups. 

g. Mention of improvement or of reasons for poor progress is increasing 
rapidly. 

h. Profiles for individual pupils appear often. 
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2. Social and emotional growth, special interests, attitudes, and habits are in- 
creasingly included. 

a. Subjects are marked separately for effort, or for general attitude 
manifested, as well as for achievement. 

b. Special interests, abilities, and extracurricular activities are increas- 
ingly listed. 

c. Profile charts for citizenship habits and attitudes often appear. 

d. Social and emotional traits and attitudes are included in nearly all 
recent cards. 

( 1 ) Described in terms of general words for character traits 

(2) Described in terms of specific behavior 

(These factors, however described, may appear as an unclassified list 
or may be grouped under various categories.) 

3. Physical growth and well-being, health knowledge and habits are in- 
creasingly included. 

4. Increased opportunity for cooperation with parents is indicated, 

a. The philosophy and aims of the school may be briefly stated on ths 
card or included in a pamphlet to parents. 

b. The purpose and organization of the school repoit itself are increaS' 
ingly explained, either briefly on the card oi in a separate booklet. 

c. Advice for the assistance of pupils who are not progressing satisfac- 
torily is increasingly included. 

d. Special interests, abilities, or aptitudes are called to parents’ attention. 

e. Written comments by parents are incieasingly invited. 

/. Opportunity for the parent to make a written report to the school on 
certain definite pupil characteristics is beginning to appear. 
g. Parents are increasingly invited to visit school and confer. 

5. Comparative or competitive marking is disappearing with reasonable 
rapidity. 

6 Individual, personalized, letter-form reports from teacher to parent are 
increasing slowly. 

1. Conferences between parent and teacher appear both as supplements to 
report cards and as substitutes. 

8. Special notices of failure sometimes supplement the report card. 

9. New-type report cards are increasingly printed in large type, decorated, or 
otherwise given a pleasing appearance. 

10. A very marked tendency is apparent so to organize and word all items 
that the report is easily and immediately understood by any pupil or 
parent. 

11. Separate cards for various levels {kindergarten, primary, upper grades, 
high school) and for single subjects in high school are increasing. 

Classes of new-type report cards. The writer has attempted to classify 
report cards in terms of their departure from the traditional form. The 
differences which appear are in the degree to which new categories of learn- 
ing outcomes are included and in the amount of detail mcluded in the 
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descriptive ratings. Other analysts might wish to use very diSerent classi- 
fications. 

1. Separate subjects marked without analysis or explanation. 

2. Subjects marked traditionally; plus very brief list of traits or attitudes 
or both, designated by general trait names only and to be checked; no 
explanations, 

3. Subjects marked traditionally, but brief explanations of the marks in- 
cluded on the card or m separate bulletins. 

4. Subjects and skills scored by tests. Attitudes or traits distinguished by 
levels and checked. Profiles or bar graphs may or may not appear for test 
scores here. 

5. Subjects and skills checked in terms of described desirable levels of 
achievement; brief list of attitudes, traits, and so forth, checked in terms 
of levels of growth. 

6. Subjects and skills checked in terms of described desirable levels of 
achievement; attitudes and traits checked in terms of growth; space pro- 
vided for comment by the teacher. 

7. Subjects and skills checked in terms of described desirable levels of 
achievement; extended list of attitudes and traits described on several 
levels to be checked. 

a. Attitudes and traits described in paragraph descriptions mstead of 
very brief sentence statements of levels. 

b. Descriptions of attitudes and traits written out by teacher for each 
pupil. 

8. A very brief card embodying best features so far developed but con- 
taining in itself a mere record; detailed explanations to pupils, parents, 
and teachers in separate booklet or bulletin, 

9. Letter form report substituted for all subject or attitude lists. 

10. Report card from parent to school. 


The progress is from a simple formal report of status in subject-matter 
mastery to a detailed, specific report of growth in many aspects of person- 
ality development. Many variations within and between the types listed 
appear in practice. Goal cards and provision for lists of units completed 
or voluntary projects originated appear on some cards. 

New-type cards do necessitate considerable work upon the part of 
teachers at first. The early ones gave little help to the teacher in guiding 
his ratings. The development of the descriptive explanation of marks, of 
described levels of behavior, and of described illustrations of traits has 
been in an attempt to give the teacher a guide which would cut down the 
amount of work and still avoid stereotyping. The letter-form cards naturally 
cannot be formalized and will always require definite attention and effort 
from the teacher. Teachers find that as familiarity and skill develop, the 
amount of work decreases. In any event, the results achieved far more than 
compensate for the effort. Teachers with large numbers of pupils should 
develop some form of descriptive report card which can be marked rapidly 
but without undue sacrifice of individuality. 
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Sample cards at different levels. The report card from Chula Vista, Cal, 
represents a simple step forward from the traditional. A very small list of 
general citizenship traits is to be checked; subjects are written in. Four 
reports of this type are made per year: 

FIRST REPORT 


Date 

Citizenship 


Works well with others 

. . . Ex ( ) 

Av ( ) 

Poor ( 

Initiative 

Ex ( ) 

Av ( ) 

Poor ( 

Self-control 

Ex ( ) 

Av ( ) 

Poor ( 

Depends upon himself 

Ex ( ) 

Av ( ) 

Poor ( 

Health (Cleanliness 

Satisfactory ( ) 

Unsatisfactory ( 

Habits jpostm-e 

. . Satisfactory ( ) 

Unsatisfactory ( 

Work (Thorough 

Ex ( ) 

Av ( ) 

Poor ( 


... Ex ( ) 

Av ( ) 

Poor ( 

Effort . 

Ex ( ) 

Av ( ) 

Poor ( 


School Studies 




Does satisfactory work in 


Does strong work in . . . . 

Does weak work in . .... .... 

Effort Ex ( ) Av ( } Poor ( ) 

Days Present . Days Absent .... Times Tardy 

Teacher 


Remarks 
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A report from the parent to the teacher is provided, and on the reverse 
side there is space for parent’s signature, pupil’s name, birth date, and 
grade. This is shown on page 682 

Santa Barbara, Cal., carries the detailed listing of items and evidences 
much further along. Space is allowed for listing units completed and for 
teacher and parent comment. Santa Barbara also publishes from time to 
time separate rating scales for different issues: one for general traits and 
behavior includes eleven general traits, each described through from three 
to six sub-points, and each of these broken down into five levels. One 
sample from this scale is given here. 

COOPERATIVENESS 

A. Takes part in group activities. 

1. Sacrifices own interests to carry out group decisions. 

2. Works actively toward carrying out group decisions. 

3. Sometimes leads and sometimes follows. Abides by group decisions. 

4. Follows directions in the group but avoids leadership. 

5. Works and plays alone or with one other. 

B. Helps others. 

1. Sacrifices own interest to help others when necessary. 

2. Helps others when his own work is finished. 

3. Lays aside own work to help others when asked. 

4. Helps others when not necessary. 

5. Gives no help. 

C. Takes turns; shares with others. 

1. Sacrifices own share or turn for the good of the group. 

2 Voluntarily shares materials, turns, etc. 

3. Shares materials, turns, etc., when suggested by leader. 

4. Seldom shares, takes turns, etc. 

5. Shares when urged. 

Burbank, Cal., uses a series of “progress reports” which include two 
general categories of habits and a third division applicable to one of the 
special subjects found in the high school. The report for the core curriculum 
or “Social Living” course in junior high school, reproduced on page 684, 
illustrates the technique. 



PROGRESS REPORT 


1941-1942 
First Quarter 

Pupil . . . Subject: social living Grade 

Consistently Usually Occasionally 

I. Social Habits 

A. Shows desirable initiative . . . 

B. Respects general school regulations 

C. Shows self-control . . 

D. Is courteous . ... 

E. Accepts criticism well 

F. Cooperates in group activity . .... 

II. Work Habits 

A. Is prompt in beginning work . ... 

B. Is prompt in completing work . . . 

C. Gives thoughtful attention 

D. Follows directions accurately 

E Does neat and orderly work . ... 

F. Woiks independently . ... 


HI. Achievement in Social Living 

A. Understands the problems studied m 
the unit of work and takes part in the 
discussion of them . 

B. Organizes material and presents it 
clearly (Includes using references, out- 
lining, clear thinking, giving reports, 
etc,) 

C. Shows a growing interest in, and under- 
standing of, reading materials 

D. Uses necessary skills in written expres- 

sion (includes spelling, handwriting, 
grammar, punctuation, capitalization, 
etc.) , . 

E. Expresses self well orally (includes 

pronunciation, choice of words, gram- 
matical correctness, etc.) 

rv. Remarks 


V. Attendance 

Number of absences Number of tardiness , 


Above Below At 

Grade Grade Grade 

Level Level Level 
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A sample page from the Hingham, Mass., progress report for elementary 
schools illustrates a simple breakdown of the subjects with the beginnings 
of a list of work habits and traits. This card was undergoing further changes 
as this was written, chiefly in reduction of space for parent’s comments. 

PROGRESS REPORT FOR THE FIRST QUARTER 


Excep- See 

tionally Satisfac- T eacher’s 

Progress in Essential Skills Well torily Comments 


Mathematics 

1. Uses fundamental processes 

2. Solves problems . . . 

Language Arts 

1. Uses correct forms of speech 

2. Expresses ideas in writing 

3. Expresses ideas orally 

4. Enunciates words 

5. Uses and spells needed woids 

6. Wiites with speed and legibility 

7. Reads with speed 

8. Reads with comprehension 

Social Studies 

1. Finds and uses information 

2. Acquires understandings of people and 
environment ... 


Art 

1. Uses art materials 

2. Expresses ideas through art 
Music 

1. Acquires a sense of tonal memory 
2 Acquires the technique of note-reading. 


See 

Consist- Usually Teacher’s 

Pi ogress in Work Habits ently Comments 


Plans work well . . 

Works well independently . . 
Works well with others 
Concentrates while working . . 
Follows directions carefully . 
Works in an orderly manner . . 
Is careful and neat in his work 
Prepares work on time . . . 


Still another method of making cards specific and meaningful is seen in 
sample pages from the card used in Camden, Me. The first sheet below is 
from an older card, the second from a card recently developed. A separate 
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sheet is available for teachers’ remarks. A similar card developed in Mil- 
ford, Me., includes for each subject an “aggregate grade,” giving the older 
type grade-level equivalent. 



First Semester 

Second Semester 

Below are listed some of.tlie major 
learnings as related to subject matter. 
These will apply to the work to be under- 
taken by the child according to his growth 
and abilities. 

A check mark (vO will be used to 
indicate the child’s progress in any one 
of the subjects listed below. 

First 

Report 

Second 
Repot t 

First 

Report 

Second 
Repot t 

Needs much improvement 

g 

1 

■§ 

1 

1 

Shows satisfactory growth 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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1 

1 

1 

I 
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1 

! 

1 

iS 

1 

b 

.2 

I 

I 

eg 
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1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Reading: 







































Enjoys reading good books 

Shows growth m the use of new words. 

English: 





































^eaks clearly and distinctly 

Expresses ideas well in writmg 

























Shows originality 

Tlsfw rArrecifi form.s in writing 

























Spells correctly 













Social Studies - History, Geography, 
and Science. 

Contributes intelligently to group dis- 

cn.'?.sinn5!. 


d 











Uses reference material wisely 













TTai? fund of accurate information 













Bases conclusions on facts 













Arithmetic: 

Knows number facts 













Shows reasoning ability 













Works accurately 













Handwriting- 

Writes legibly and with ease 


! 











Stnves to write well at all times 

Industrial Arts; 

Show.*? nripinfllity 













1 












Does careful work 




























CULTURAL, MORAL, PHYSICAL, AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


These aspects ot development are very important 
but are difficult to estimate in terms of grade level. 

Almost 

Always 

At 

Times 

Seldom 

to indicate this development. 

1 


JUc 

2 

3 

r 

4 

1 

JUc 

2 

rte 

3 

4 

1 

5ua 

2 

ite 

3 

4 

Music; 













Enjoys listening Md^shows appreciation for music. 

























Art- 

Shows origmahty in creative expression 






































Health and Physical Development 













TTno incrrilfiT* 













siPtivA ofliriAc 













To nn/1 iiiMo osifol-A tn Mnco 













Prnrtrr? h“^lth 













Social Development. 

Is courteous to others 
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ows r^sroTisih'^^^Y 
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t" rritingm yHI ^ ^ 







































rc:pcctc^l-?fr^p"rt" 













Is tolerant of the beliefs and opinions of others . . . 

Work Habits ■ 
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TT" "t 'itp'p *n plTnni*^Y 
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P ibWn ^ ^ 













Bud ct" time cfft^i^ntly 

















I 

J 

Z 

_ 

J 

_ 

_ 




1st 

Quar.- 

2nd 

Quar.- 

3rd 

Quar.- 

4tlt 

Quar.- 


Teacher’s Signature: 


Parent's Signature: 
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The letter-form reports vary from brief paragraphs to full-page letters. 
Many school systems now issue bulletins giving teachers definite guidance 
in writing these letters. The two samples below are from the Shattuck 
School, Norwood, Mass., and illustrate two forms of the letter report. 

SHATTUCK SCHOOL 
December 1, 1938 

BETTY BLANK GRADE 11 

Attitude Towards: 

Work — Betty has a spasmodic interest in work. She does not always complete 
assigned work on time and concentiates with difficulty. I have noticed that 
Betty has improved slightly since the beginning of the year 
Play — Does not mingle with many children. Likes to tell tales on others. 
Teacher — ^Does not always obey promptly and frequently interrupts. Demands a 
great deal of attention 

Special Ability: Betty shows a special interest in writing and frequently practices by 
herself. 

Special Disabu-ity: Phonics. Betty requires mdividual help in applying sounds and 
building new words. 

Reading: Betty reads fairly well orally, but does not comprehend very well silently 
We have noticed progress in her reading and much more interest in supple- 
mentary books. 

Writing: Good. 

Spelling: Fair. 

Arithmetic Shows an interest in numbers, but is not very accurate. 

Absent: 0 Sessions 
Tardy: 0 Sessions 

note to parents: Your comments on this report and suggestions to me for your 
child’s welfare are invited. If you wish, you may use the back of this sheet. 

Please sign and return . 

A second illustration is: 

Mary is overcoming her early shyness and is beginning to adjust herself to other 
members of the group. She seems to know more than she is able to express and we are 
arranging situations which will give her opportunity to grow here She is overly con- 
scientious to the extent that she often carries tales concerning the misbehavior of other 
pupils, but we are helping her to overcome this 

She plans her work carefully and works industriously, though individually. She is 
making progress in reading, but we believe she can grow more rapidly. The additional 
help she receives in the afternoon session is showing results. 

Her writing, spelling, and language are showing growth She seems interested m 
social studies and contributes more and more to the discussion and planning. She 
IS beginning to show signs of leadership within small groups and works hard to achieve 
the thing her group plans to do. 

Reports and cooperation from parents. Parent reports to the school 
are definitely on the increase as well as efforts at cooperation between home 
and school for the attainment of the general aims of education. Report cards 
are as yet simple and elementary. 



Reasons Parents Should Visit Schools 

1. To keep in touch with the work of their children. 

2. To encourage the teachers 

3. To get first hand information about the woik of the schools. 

4 To become acquamted personally with the teacher and principal. 

5. To learn at first hand the condition under which their children work. 

6. To learn the problem the children must meet. 

7 To make it possible for the school officials to inteipret to parents the policies 
under which the school operates. 

8. To aid in developing real school spirit m the community. 

What to Observe 

1. Sanitary condition of the school buildings. 

2. The general discipline and management of the school. 

3 The attitude of the teacher toward the children 

4 The attitude of the children toward the teacher. 

5. The size of the classes. 

6. The physical conditions under which the teacher and pupils work 

7. Facilities offered for the development of health. 

8. To what extent their own children paiticipate in the school’s activities. 

9. The equipment of the school, especially as to libraries, musical equipment 
and playgrounds 


SOUTH PASADENA, CAL, INDICATES ON THE CARD 
WHY PARENTS SHOULD VISIT SCHOOLS 


Section II 

Health and Home Report 

All facts asked for in this section will be helpful to the school. It is to be 
hoped that parents will fill this out as completely as possible. This part need 
not be marked the second semester unless there is some change. 

First Semester Second Semester 

1. At what time does he arise in the 

morning? ' 

2 At what time does he go to bed? 

3. Does he eat his breakfast? . . 

4. Does he drink coffee or tea? 

5. Does he sleep with his window 

open? ... . 

6. Is he regular in habits of intesti- 
nal elimination? . , 

7. Are there any physical defects that 
would retard his progress, such as 

headache, toothache, eaiache, etc.? 

8. Does he seem to enjoy school? 

9. Does he worry over school? 

10. What subjects seem most difficult? 


A SAMPLE FROM THE FERNDALE, MICH., CARD SHOWS THE TYPE 
OF GENERAL HABITS BEING CHECKED AND THE TECHNIQUE 
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The Long Beach schools have a definite report card especially for the 
parents. It is as yet confined to a score of very general traits and habits 
plus space for extended comment. 

PARENT’S REPORT TO TEACHER 

Name of Child . , , Date , 

Dear Parent or Guardian: 

Parents and teachers are partners in educating children In order to meet this re- 
sponsibility they need to work together; hence a leport from home to school, as well 
as from school to home, is desirable. Since the school sees only a part of your child’s 
life, information of the kind indicated below will help us in understanding your 
child and in better meeting his or her needs. Therefore, if you are willing to do so, 
we shall appreciate your commenting upon any or all of the items listed below. Addi- 
tional information may be written in the space provided for comments. Whether or 
not you share this information with us, we are asking you to sign and retuin this 
form so that we may know you have leceived it. 

Sincerely, 

Teachet 

■ I. Does your child play actively in the fresh air and sunshine? 

2. Does he sleep from 10 to 12 hours daily‘> 

3. _ Does he eat his heals regularly 

4. Does he drink milk daily? 

5. Does he seem tired after day at school? 

6. Does he have certam home responsibilities? 

' 7. Does he come home at the time you expect him’’ 

8. Does he enjoy his school life'^ 

9. Does he talk about his school interests at home? 

10. Does he read at home? 

11. Does he pick up his things without being told'> 

12. Does he obey willingly’? 

13. Does your child have companions of his own age? 

14. Does he play happily with his fiiends? 

15 Does he go on short trips with the family? (As harbor, airport) 

16. Does he take care of a pet or garden? 

17. Does he belong to a club? (As Cub Scouts, Brownies, Y.M.C A.) 

18 Does he take private lessons'? (As music, dancing, art, speech) 

19. How much time does he spend in daily practice? 

20. What is his favorite radio program? 


Comments 


Date Parent’s Signature ... 

An interesting and well-arranged card has been devised and copyrighted 
by Helen R. Priske, a first-grade teacher in Pelham, N. H. The whole effect 
of the card stresses pupil-teacher cooperation, introduces the pupil even in 
the first grade to careful scrutiny of his own work, and finally provides for 
a parent’s report back to the school. The latter is still an uncommon feature. 

The cover of the four-page leaflet contains blanks for identification data, 
with the heading: “Working My Way Through the First Grade: A Child’s 
Report to the Parent.” 
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The text of two inside pages and the back cover is reproduced herewith. 
A CHILD'S REPORT TO THE PARENT 
My Progress 

I have been in school month 

My Teacher and I Think 

My adjustment has been. 

Excellent. Good. Fair. 

I have cooperated. Very well: Faiily well. 

My attendance was; Perfect: Not perfect. 

My absence was due to; 

Weather: Sickness. Family Business. 

I was present half days 

My record for the year; so far. 

Present: Absent: 

Reading: I find. Easy: A little difficult: Difficult. 

I lead from. Pre Primer: Primer; Book One. 

Arithmetic is: 

Satisfactory: Uncertain Unsatisfactory. 

Art. I like: Use it in many ways. 

Music is fun. We sing- Play. and Dance. 

My corridor behavior is- Good- Fail. 

I obey Teachers; Monitors, and Patrols. 

Very well: Fairly well. 

On the School Bus, and on the Playground, I get along with other 
children: 

Very well: Fairly well. Find it difficult. 

My desk is- Veiy neat; Fair: Bit untidy. 

My Glamour report. (Hands; Hair: Face, etc ) is: 

Excellent; Good: Fail. 

My wide-awakeness in the mornings is: 

High- Medium- Low. 

My general improvement is 

Normal; Slow, but sure. Too slow to be sure. 

That which I like best at school is: 

This is how I write my name now: 


Yours. 

Note: The Parent signs as indicated above The Progress Sheet is then returned to 
the school. At the end of the school year all Progress Sheets will he returned to the 
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If parents wish to score the child’s behavior and social development as observed in 
the home, the following could be used as a guide, and this information would be very 
helpful to the teacher in her understanding of the pupil. 

Does the child have a good appetite for breakfast? 

Yes: No: Variable. 

Does the child have sufficient sleep‘s 
Yes: No: Variable 

With his or her personal pioperties is the child' 

Very careful- Reasonably careful: Destructive. 

Is the child’s attitude toward the school, as expressed at home; 

Enthusiastic Indifferent Hostile. 

Does the child enjoy books and stories’ 

Yes: No, 

Remaiks. 


Important new departures in makin0 systems and in report cards must 
have support of parents and laymen. Great progress has been made in 
developing new-type report cards. Many hundreds, peihaps thousands, are 
in use. This is particularly true in the elementary school. The marking 
system usually reflects the emphasis of the new cards. The situation in the 
secondary school is not as favorable. 

A number of promising efforts on the part of the professional staff have 
been delayed, and often destroyed, by public criticism and disapproval. 
Changes in marking and reporting should never be made without adequate, 
detailed interpretations to the school patrons. This may take a school year, 
The very best solution to the problem here is to invite complete lay partici- 
pation in the study and development of the new procedures. The widest 
possible lay participation in all aspects of school administration has been 
advocated for a long time. 


EXHIBIT 

The school library or the instructor should develop an extensive collection of 
new- type repoit cards for examination. Failing this, theie are a number of good 
sources for ready reference. 

1. The Education Index. Articles discussing and illustrating new report card 
procedures are appearing constantly. 

2. Office of Education, U. S. Department of the Interior, publications. 

a. Report Cards for Kindergarten and Elementary Giades, Leaflet No 
41 (1931), Rowna Hansen. 

b. Report Caids of Pupil Progress Recently Consti acted for Elementary 
Grades, Circular Number 169, November, 1936, Mary Dabney Davis. 
A supplement to Leaflet No. 41 Contains twenty closely-packed pages 
of illustrations, including specimens from all parts of the country. 

3. See particularly Ayer; Wrinkle, Strang; in footnotes 1, 2, and 3. 
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EXERCISES FOR SECTION 2 

Individuals or small committees may report on current periodical literature 
dealing with new-type report cards. 

READINGS 

The new-type report card has received little attention m general texts, only 
one recent volume containing an exhibit similar to the collection in this chapter. 
There is ample material, however, in the periodical literature as indicated above. 
Evans, Robert O., Trends and Issues in Reporting to Parents on the Welfare of 
the Child in School (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia Univ„ 1938) 

Huggei i, a. J , and Millard, C V , Growth and Learning in the Elementary 
School (Boston, Heath, 1946). Ch. 15 contains excellent illustrations 
Lane, Robert H., The Progressive Elemental y School (Boston, Houghton, 
1938), Ch. 11. 

National College of Education, Cuincubim Records of the Children’s School, 
Parts IV and V (Evanston, 111., Bureau of Publications, National College of 
Education, 1940). 

Records and Repot ts. Trends in Making and Using Them. Bulletin, Association 
foi Childhood Education (Washington, D. C., Association for Childhood 
Education. 1942). 

U. S. Office of Education, various periodical bulletins and leaflets. 



classroom Management and Control 


The importance of tlie total teaching-learning situation has been em- 
phasized throughout this volume. The details of the same situation must 
not be overlooked. The supposedly simple elements of classroom manage- 
ment and housekeeping may make or break a learning situation. The truly 
competent teacher has reduced many of these details to routine without 
undue mechanization. Routine details have been neglected in some quar- 
ters; discussion of them has been omitted in many texts because of a 
mistaken idea of freedom Research studies in a number of areas have 
shown that the most imaginative and creative individuals are also the 
ones who have reduced the necessary routine activities to automatisms. 
The popular superstition that an imaginative person is also careless of 
detail is unfounded. The consensus of practice teachers, beginners, and 
even many experienced teachers is that routme factors should be discussed. 
The treatment is presented here with the hope of avoiding the extremes 
of deadening routinization and confusing lack of necessary organization. 

Factors of management and discipline are treated as integral parts of 
the total teaching-learning situation and not as separate, discrete elements 
Previous chapters have developed in very great detail the necessary back- 
ground of general principles, research findings, and illustrations. This 
chapter will therefore summarize specific suggestions without repetition 
of supporting material. 


Section 1 

CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 

The degree to which elements of management should be made habitual 
differs. Some will be made completely automatic; others will remain highly 
flexible even though well organized. Learning is facilitated, disorder pre- 
vented, and time saved for more valuable activities through the reasonable 
mechanizing of certain elements. 

The policy of the school system in which the teacher works will deter- 
mine many procedures for him. An outlme of policy, standards, and pro- 
694 
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cedures is furnished by the better systems. All suggestions are therefore 
subject to interpretation in the light of the local policy Free passing of 
pupils from class to class cannot be introduced by one teacher into a 
building where marching silently in line has been the custom for years. 
Routinized marching cannot be introduced by one teacher into a school 
which for years has developed pupil responsibility for informal passing. 

The elements of management usually subject to more or less routmiza- 
tion are: 

1. The physical conditions within the classroom heating, lighting, ventila- 
tion, equipment, and general appearance. 

2. The seating of pupils and passing from room to room. 

3. The storing, distribution, and collection of supplementary books, and 
materials. 

4 The distribution or collection of class papers. 

5. The daily program. 

6. The keeping of necessaiy reports, records, and requisitions. 

7. Preparation for the first day of school. 

The physical conditions within the classroom. It is very easy for the 
teacher to neglect certain physical factors when he is interested m the 
more important teaching procedures. Furthermore, he becomes condi- 
tioned to the surroundings. 

Heating. A temperature of 68 degrees is considered satisfactory, though 
a variation of a few degrees does not matter. Investigations show, how- 
ever, that a variation of more than five degrees either way is likely to 
increase respiratory illness and to reduce measurably the amount and 
quality of work. Teachers should familiarize themselves with the type 
of heating system in the building, with its controls, and with supplementary 
devices A thermometer should be consulted regularly. Windows, window 
boards, registers or radiators, and doors may all be manipulated. (A few 
schools prohibit the opening of windows since it adversely affects the heat- 
ing system throughout the building.) The principal and janitor should be 
consulted if any room gives special difficulty. In any event, the teacher 
should give constant attention to the room temperature, since its effect upon 
work is considerable. 

Humidity. Consensus among the authorities gives 50 as the desirable 
level. Considerably lower humidities have little effect but a small rise 
brings discomfort with attendant reduction of effort and achievement. 
Humidity is easily measured by any of several devices but is much more 
difficult to control. Excess humidity can be controlled probably only 
through the installation of air conditioning systems in school buildings. 
Insufficient moisture can be supplemented through evaporation, but it is 
difficult to secure enough. The old device of a pan of water on the radiator 
is now said to be inadequate; large amounts of water must be evaporated 
from large containers. Towels or desk blotters may be used as wicks. 
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Ventilation. The dullness resulting from poor ventilation was for years 
attributed to excess carbon dioxide in the air. Recent research suggests 
that excessive humidity and interference with normal processes for reduc- 
ing body temperature — evaporation of perspiration, for instance — and lack 
of air movement are the important factors. Air in movement is the remedy. 
Some experiments show that the use of window boards to give air move- 
ment without drafts upon the pupils is about as satisfactory as the more 
expensive circulating systems. In any event the teacher will secure more 
effective learning situations through careful attention to the temperature 
and humidity of the room. 

Lighting. Earlier standards were to the effect that lighting should be 
'unilateral and that window space be approximately one quarter of the 
floor space. Such standards are only vague general guides. The size of the 
room, particularly its width, the color of floors and walls, the type of 
work being carried on, and the development of modern illumination all 
affect the formula. The best procedure is to measure the light iii various 
parts of the room with a meter and under varied weather conditions. The 
desirable amount of light to be delivered to the pupil’s desk is known. 
Its provision is partially beyond the teacher’s control, but every advantage 
should be taken of facilities available. Much use is now made of artificial 
illumination, Modern devices make possible the rather accurate distribution 
of this light so tliat part of the room can be brought up to par without 
disturbing the rest of tire room. Modern activity programs and movable 
furniture make unilateral lighting less necessary. 

The teacher may rearrange desks, ask for adequate electric lighting 
equipment, or manipulate shades and reflectors. Painting of walls a light 
color and the lightening of dark floors may be suggested to the proper 
administrative authorities Care should be taken to see that the additional 
light supplied does not produce glare from page or blackboard, or else- 
where. Pupils with defective eyesight should be seated so as to secure for 
them the best lighting. Left-handed pupils may be seated to avoid shadow- 
ing what they are reading or writing. 

Teachers should avoid standing in front of a window or leaning upon 
a window sill while conducting a class period, because this forces the 
pupils to look squarely into the light. This is done unthinkingly by many 
teachers who are otherwise thoughtful of pupil comfort. 

Noise,^ This factor is usually beyond the teacher’s control, particularly 
if the building has been poorly placed in relation to street car lines, rail- 
roads, and other outside sources of noise. All noise within the control 
of the group should be minimized wherever possible. Research studies 
from the sound laboratories in both universities and commercial concerns 
show an astonishing decrease in errors and in fatigue when noise is re- 
duced. Eventually it is hoped that sound-proof wall covering wiU be 
within the budget of school systems. The caution expressed here does not 
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apply to the subdued hum or murmur accompanying group work but to 
noise in the usual sense. The use of music to accompany rhythmic activi- 
ties such as learning to type and the use of certain kinds of music to 
accompany study are also not cases in point 

Equipment. Any and all types of standard equipment necessary in 
ordinary classrooms should be immediately available and in working 
order Much time is wasted and disorder precipitated when apparatus is 
not ready in working order when needed. By the time a defective electric 
connection for the motion picture projector or lantern is mended, the class 
has lost interest in the lesson and is out of hand. 

Ingenious teachers manage to proceed with very little equipment, but 
no one should underestimate the assistance and increased efficiency re- 
sulting from even a minimum of equipment. Teachers should make sure 
that the supply of chalk, erasers, blackboards, pencil sharpeners, and waste 
baskets is sufficient and in order. Every teacher should leain to use a 
simple hektograph unless the school furnishes adequate mimeograph serv- 
ice. Bookcases or shelves, tables for reading or construction work, tool 
benches and tools, electric connections, and other objects are necessary. 
These are all useful in the elementary school and in many high-school 
rooms. The special equipment necessary for science, athletics, or other 
subjects is usually listed and analyzed in special texts on the teaching of 
those subjects. 

Teachers and pupils can construct many necessary pieces of equipment. 
Money may be raised for the purchase of manufactured articles. In any 
event the teacher should constantly add to room equipment and see that it 
is properly stored and kept in order Apparatus should be set up m 
advance of use whenever possible so that class time is not lost. 

Appearance and decoration of the room. The difference in general appear- 
ance between rooms within the same building is astounding. One room 
may be neat and tastefully decorated; the next one, untidy and unattractive; 
a third, clean and neat but wholly devoid of any decorations. The general 
effect upon the attitude and work habits of the pupils may be very good or 
very bad. Older buildings with dark woodwork, fixed, badly scarred desks, 
and poor lighting equipment present some elements beyond the teacher’s 
control It IS possible, however, to keep desks, shelves, and tables neat, 
paper picked up, and window shades uniformly raised. Even in older build- 
ings teachers and pupils may brighten the room with pictures, plants or 
flowers, exhibits of book covers, current posters, and the like. Permission 
may be sought to paint the woodwork or parts of it. Window boxes and 
curtains may be provided in elementary rooms. The art work and construc- 
tion projects of the pupils are often used for decorative purposes. These 
should be replaced frequently by new up-to-date exhibits. 

Modern buildings are harmonious in color and tone; teachers are 
encouraged to suggest pictures and other decorations. Yet, in spite of this, 
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pupils may be promoted from a room tastefully decorated with pictures 
appropriate to their maturity level and activities, to a room decorated with 
smudged postcards, shoddy crepe-paper streamers, and pictures which 
have been in place for years. The writer recently visited a room in which 
there were pictures on the wall placed there, the principal proudly said, 
nearly seventy years before; no changes were permitted! 

The teaching of Shakespeare’s plays, of problems of American democ- 
racy, or of journalism in rooms bare of a single exhibit, poster, model, 
picture, or any supplementary materials is difficult. 

A certain amount of displacement of materials and of seeming untidi- 
ness is inevitable in a good working situation and is indicative of whole- 
some activity. This condition will not be confused with lack of system. 
There is no reason why books, pamphlets, and magazines should overflow 
tables and chairs, or why pictures, posters, and pupil work should be 
jammed together on walls or bulletin board. Children soon acquire the 
attitudes and habits of their teachers, and will either aid in keeping a room 
neat and workmanlike or will become indifferent to confusion and disorder. 
The use of pupil assistants plus a minimum of planning will enable teachers 
to maintain rooms which are places for work and at the same time are 
pleasing and attractive in appearance. 

The seating and passing of pupils. The mechanical aspects of seating 
are easily cared for. Pupils should be given seats, desks, and tables suited 
to their size and to the type of activity. Modern schools have adjustable 
seats and desks. Elementary schools increasingly use movable furniture 
and high schools increasingly use chairs with writing arms or movable desks 
with convenient book storage space Special attention should be given to 
the placing of children who have difficulty with vision or hearing. Smaller 
children should be seated in front of the tall ones. 

The psychological aspects also need consideration, since the grouping 
of pupils noticeably affects work habits and results. One set of children 
will work together; another notoriously will not. One individual may weld 
a group together, another will be a certain source of disorder when placed 
with some pupils but may be controlled when placed with another group. 
Flexible seating arrangements are more easily manipulated than fixed 
arrangements. Alphabetic or other mechanical schemes serve no very 
important purpose and are harder to change. It is probably wise to let 
pupils seat themselves at first except for necessary mechanical features. As 
the term progresses, changes may be made when the need arises. During 
the first day or two a seating chart should be made which facilitates the 
learning of names, taking the roll, and calling upon pupils without con- 
fusion. Seatmg plans with small pockets for individual cards bearing the 
name of the pupil can be purchased or made. They present several advan- 
tages over the single sheet of paper used in many school systems Changes 
in the seating order may be made with no added clerical work. The indi- 
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vidual cards may be used for the recordmg of grades and standard test 
scores, the noting of book numbers, and many other clerical items in the 
daily business of the classroom. The cards may be marked so that a sub- 
stitute replacing the absent teacher will know at a glance the names of 
pupil assistants and the jobs assigned to them. 

The general movement of traffic in the halls is usually regulated by 
school policy. Traffic control methods have been worked out in most build- 
ings. Within the room the individual teacher may work out with the pupils 
regulations for passing into and out of the room, for using various pieces 
of equipment, for moving furniture and apparatus, and for separating into 
groups. This procedure should be definite and well understood with a 
minimum of signalling and bell ringing. Teachers should train themselves 
scrupulously to gauge their teaching so that a natural break coincides with 
the signal for the end of the period. In this way the teacher will not have 
to shout his parting words to a retreating class. The teacher who “teaches 
down to the ringing of the bell” without giving the class time to put away 
equipment is not zealously professional What he does is not commendable; 
he IS inconsiderate of the pupils who are foiced to hurry to their next class 
and inconsiderate of the next teacher who must wait for the tardy ones to 
arrive. This adaptation to an arbitrary time limit is an unfortunate but 
necessary adjustment to administrative factors. The elementary school with 
its unified program does not present this difficulty. 

The storing, distribution, and collection of supplementary books and 
materials. Books, materials, and tools should be kept in orderly supply 
closets and lockers Materials necessary for a given work period or recita- 
tion should be ready for use before class time. Securing and distributing 
song books often takes more time than is given to singing. This waste of 
time in handling equipment is true of band practice, reading, art, and 
construction activities. There is no known excuse for using class time for 
finding, arranging, and distributing instructional materials. Teachers often 
fail at a crucial moment in a lesson because no chalk is available for a 
quick summary or diagram. Competent teachers distribute materials for 
use in a manner that in some cases approaches the magical. The assistance 
of pupils should be utilized freely. 

A related error here is the dictating in class of long assignments, sum- 
maries, or references. This is a stupid waste of tune which may be avoided 
through use of the school mimeograph or one’s own hektograph. All 
uniform material should be prepared in advance and distributed without 
loss of class time. 

The guiding principle is to avoid waste of time on accessory processes. 
Teachers alert to the problem can work out any number of time-saving 
devices and routines, and many have done so. 

The distribution and collection of class papers. The problem is similar 
to the preceding one. Much time is wasted in many classrooms bv passing 
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out papers one at a time to pupils distributed over the room, or by collect- 
ing work in the same manner. 

Papers may be laid in alphabetic piles on a desk near the door. They 
may be sorted by the teacher by rows and in pupil order within the row 
and passed rapidly back. A few high schools have pigeonholes or paper 
racks in the hall for the return of papers. In isolated instances this detail 
is cared for through the home room. 

Ths.^gily, program. The high-school teacher will usually find that his 
daily program is arranged as a part of the total program of the building. 
Principles are presented in courses on high-school administiation. The 
elementary teacher has considerable freedom in organizing the program 
within his room.^ 

Early research studies indicated tliat the time of occurrence of subjects 
in the program could be related to fatigue curves A warm-up period and 
an easy subject came first, followed by a “hard” one, then by recess or 
other relaxation. Construction work was placed in late afternoon. This, 
however, was based upon the subject curriculum, upon overgeneralizing 
the research data. The emergence of modern teaching methods and the 
greater knowledge of the nature of childhood have changed all this. The 
great variety of learning activities within the working period of a unit 
necessitates a new conception of the relation of fatipe to the classroom, 
of change of pace, of time allotment and placement. The development of 
units prohibits fixed daily time allotments of subjects. Modern emphasis is 
upon pupil growth in certain understandings and traits, not upon subject 
coverage. Where subject organization must be retained teachers are in- 
creasingly aiming at weekly time allotments to be adjusted as necessity 
indicates, increasingly grouping related subject matters to secure more 
lifelike learning situations. Even within the unit plan there must be a 
balancing of activities to ensure rounded development. Flexibility is the 
important factor in both old and new school. It can be secured without 
going to the extreme of no program at all. 

Modern principles of program-making in the elementary school include; 

1. Provisions for some time-blocks of one, two, or even more hours This 
cares for the developmental working period of the unit and also tor the devel- 
opment of those social skills and attitudes which come from group work. 

2. Provision within or outside the working period for certain individual 
activities of research, of pursuit of individual problems or interests, of organiza- 
tion of data, and so forth. 

1 Excellent sample programs with detailed discussion will be found in 

Charles M. Reinoehl and Fred C. Ayer, Classroom Administiation and Pupil Ad- 
justment (New York, Appleton, 1940) 

John A. Hockett and E. W Jacobsen, Modern Piactices in the Elementaiy Schools 
(Boston, Ginn, 1938). 

F S. Breed, Classroom Organization and Management (Yonkers, N. Y., World 
Book, 1933). 
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3. Provision of adequate practice periods for the so-called fundamental skills 
of reading, writing, computation, spelling, and the use of oral and written 
language. 

4. Provision for both enjoyment and development of skill in the arts: music, 
drawing, modeling, constiucting, dancing, dramatizing, and otheis. 

5. Provision for creative expression of all types, depending upon individual 
interest. This may be within the unit, or later m separate periods 

6 Provision for the necessary daily routines demanded by school admmis- 
tration: pupil accounting, reporting, health examinations, and so forth. 

7. Provision for necessary play, recreation, relaxation, rest periods. 

Common practice in many modern elementary schools is to use all or 
nearly all the morning for the working period of the unit with its many 
diverse activities. Morning programs cannot be alike from day to day, 
since a planning conference may open one day, an evaluational activity 
another, individual reports another. Different groups within the class will 
be carrying on different activities at different times All programs will be 
orderly in that the working plan for the unit is the controlling factor. 
Afternoons may be divided among practice periods for basic skills, expres- 
sive activities, or even for an extension of the working period. Skill periods 
grow out of and are made meaningful by the unit. A few schools claim to 
develop skills without giving them special attention, but the accuracy of 
this asseition has not been demonstrated. 

The keeping of records and reports. School-keeping necessitates just 
so much “paper work.” Rolls must be kept, absence and tardiness re- 
ported, health reports made. Pupils must be admitted, transferred, given 
permission to work in library or shop. Many modern high schools with 
huge student bodies must maintain complicated systems of pupil account- ‘ 
ing with many reports to be filed. Teachers who complain of this do not 
understand the difficulty of administering a large school. In addition there 
are requisitions to be made, receipts signed, materials and apparatus to 
be checked in and out. This necessary but unintere, sting work can so mo- 
nopolize a teacher’s time and effort that teaching and learning actually 
suffer major losses. A few formal-minded, unimaginative individuals so 
love this routine that the paper work clearly dominates their lives. Main- 
taining the routine in explicit and painful detail becomes far more impor- 
tant than the learning situation the routine is designed to serve A few 
carefree individuals ignore records and routine to the extent of interfering 
with the orderly management of the entire school. The competent teacher 
will devise means to care for this aspect of his work on time and with a 
minimum of effort 

Formal calling of the roll is a relic of antiquity which always strikes a 
well-trained teacher as a renewed absurdity when it is observed. A quick 
glance at an accurately kept seating chart is all that is necessary in the 
opening weeks of school. After this “getting-acquainted” period is over, 
the personalities of the students in his classes should be so well known to 
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the teacher that he does not need a seating plan to tell him that a pupil 
is absent. The necessary period report blanks called for by oflhce monitors 
should be checked and ready so that class work is not interrupted when 
they are called for School registers, where required, should be filled m 
daily, as should all other recurring reports, so that time may be saved and 
confusion avoided. Cooperation with all colleagues and school ofiicers is 
necessary. The competent teacher wUl arrange time and devices, use pupil 
help, and otherwise see to it that caring for records and reports is rou- 
tinized. A little time taken at the beginning of the school year to organize 
the teacher’s desk will pay dividends as the year progresses. A home-made 
filing system constructed of cardboard guides with legible gummed labels 
will serve to keep the right-hand top drawer usable: office forms, reports, 
blanks, and book receipts can be kept clean and immediately available. 
Notes for absence and tardiness, program cards, vaccination certificates, 
warning notices, and other data can be kept in orderly fashion and referred 
to at a moment’s notice in an alphabetically arranged pupil file (also kept 
in the right-hand top drawer) made of inexpensive manila envelopes, letter- 
size, one for each pupil, with his name typed in the “stamp” corner. Large 
schools will usually supply the teacher with a manual and a set of blanks 
covering local policy and procedure. 

Preparation for the first day of school. The first day may set the tone 
for the year both for the institution and for the individual teacher. The 
waste of time and simple stupidity of administration in many schools is 
unbelievable unless witnessed. The impression upon the children can be 
seriously detrimental. Tedious unnecessary details of registration take 
hours, even days. Some schools take one week to get started. Supplies are 
distributed upon individual request, necessitating much waste motion. 
Pupils stand around or add to the confusion by aimless movement. Persons 
are not on hand when needed. The abuse has grown so bad in a few places 
that school boards date contracts ahead of the opening of school and 
require the teacher’s presence in advance Teachers’ meetings are held 
several days in advance of the opening. The same procedures appear in 
many schools, not as the result of compulsion by the board but as aspects 
of intelligent administration by the superintendent and principal. Many 
schools, in contrast, make the first day friendly, cheerful, thoroughly well 
organized, and a businesslike introduction to the year’s work. Registration 
has been cared for during the previous semester except for newcomers, 
who are quickly assigned to classes by an efficient staff designated for just 
that purpose Supplies have been m place for several days; traffic control 
is in the hands of experienced pupils; machinery is ready for any emer- 
gencies, odd registrations, or interruptions. Classes start at once, and by 
the end of the first day the school is in full swing. There is no known reason 
why the first day should not be a regular school day in most schools. 
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A class of inexperienced students working with the writer set up as a 
minor unit growing out of their own thinking, “What Preparation Should 
I Make for the Opening Day of School?” Reading, discussion, and con- 
templation resulted in a list of seventy-nine specific questions relating to 
major or minor aspects of the first day. A committee classified these under 
seven headings : 

1. What must I know about the community and how shall I get the in- 
formation? 

2. What should I know about the school building itself and how shall I get 
the information? 

3 What should I know about the school regulations, routines, records, and 
blanks, etc.? 

4. How may I ensure a sufficient supply of materials, books, apparatus, etc., 
for the first day’ 

5. How may I secure some preliminary information about my prospective 
students? 

6. What preparation shall I make for the actual first contact in the recita- 
tion room? 

7. How may I create a good impression on the pupils? 

The group, individually and by committees, read texts and current 
articles, consulted experienced teachers, gathered bulletins issued by school 
systems on the orientation of new teachers, and interviewed a number of 
superintendents and principals. A composite class report resulted, the bulk 
of which is reproduced below. Space is given to this, since students are 
much interested in these crucial first contacts and because the report em- 
phasizes again a number of important routine points. The wording is that 
of the students. 

Class Report on Preparation for First Day of School 
I. Getting acquainted with the community 

Prospective teachers should arrive in the city where they are to teach several 
days before the opening of school, whether the contract demands this or not. 
They should take their time in finding a place to live Except in the smaller 
cities. It IS possible to secure a roommg place and to eat elsewhere. This is 
probably deshable 

One should walk about, paiticularly in the school neighborhood, noting the 
type of homes, the dress of the people, the manneis of the children, the appear- 
ance of the older members of the community, the care given to streets, alleys, 
parkways and yards. Much can be inferred from these observations regarding 
the social and economic class from which the pupils will come. 

These first impressions may be supplemented by direct inquiry to the prin- 
cipal, former teachers, or acquaintances made during the fiist week 

Note. The class had previously made a community survey of the type indicated 
in Chapter 16 for major curricular purposes. The summary here was of 
simple immediate items. 
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II. Getting acquainted with the school building, one’s own classroom, etc. 

It IS well to visit the building before school opens, familiarizing oneself with 
the entrances, exits, hallways, supply rooms, study halls, the heating and ven- 
tilating devices, etc. This will save confusion on the first day 

III. Securing information about school policies, regulations, routine, etc. 

One may expect in progressive school systems that there will be faculty 

meeting on the Saturday prior to the opening of school. If this is not the case, 
the new teacher should seek out the principal and ask such questions as are 
necessary to get the information required It is well for a teacher in cases like 
this to have prepared a list of definite questions which will save the time of both 
himself and the principal 

IV. Insuring a sufficient supply of materials, books, apparatus, etc. 

It is absolutely essential that the room be supplied with chalk and erasers, 
paper, pencils, textbooks if possible, etc. Ordinarily the common classroom sup- 
plies will be placed by the janitor The teacher should see, however, that they 
are there and ready. This enables one to conduct a somewhat organized class 
period at once and aids greatly in preventing confusion 

V Seeming preliminary information about prospective pupils 

This may be done by inspecting the registers or cumulative records in the 
office It may also be done by speakmg to older teachers. Information of this 
nature may be very valuable but one must guard against prejudice formed by 
the reports of previous teachers. 

VI. Preparing for the actual first contacts in the recitation room 

It is essential that the teacher have thought out in minute detail the possi- 
bilities of the first class hours. Things should not be left to chance, but a definite 
procedure should be outlined and ready. If this has to be changed it will be 
much less confusing than having to construct a procedure on the spur of the 
moment. 

The teacher should know exactly how he will receive and greet the incoming 
classes, have decided m his own mind how to seat them, how to get a class 
loll, what lemarks and announcements to make. 

Depending upon the subject matter to be taught and the amount of time 
allowed m first day periods, he should have planned an actual class exercise 
This may be in the nature of an informal discussion of previous work, it may be 
a provocative discussion stimulated by the teacher; it may be written or oral. 

As a rule, it is probably not wise to outline the course in traditional manner. 
It is probably not wise to make a general talk on “what I am gomg to expect 
from the class.” Strive to make a pleasing and interesting introduction and let 
the other matters come up later 

A point of view concerning the probable types of first-day misbehavior should 
be formulated. This will be probably one of the most difficult problems 

VII. How to create a good impression on the pupils 

A good impression will be materially aided by the self-confidence and assur- 
ance which the teacher manifests the first few minutes. This in turn will be 
aided by the definite preparation made by the teacher as indicated above. The 
teacher should know what he is going to do and do it A quiet assurance is a 
marked asset. 
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The teacher must strive for self-control and poise and know how to maintain 
it in the face of rather trying dilBcultics 

Above all, one should remember not to make any decision too quickly, par- 
ticularly in relation to any disturbance. 

Manifesting a genuine enthusiasm is likely to beget the same type of re- 
sponse from the class. 

The teacher should show by his attitude, remarks, and facial expression, and 
leplies to questions that he is friendly and approachable. Let the students feel 
that they may ask questions and get information. 

A sense of humor is important. One should probably not tell jokes the first 
day or so which would result in boisterous laughter, thus loosening control over 
the class One should, however, manliest an appreciation of any odd incident 
which happens and not attempt to “high hat” such a situation. The telling of 
interesting and humorous anecdotes foi illustrations may constitute a perfectly 
natural and normal introduction to the work and is permissible. 

It is probably well to maintain something of reset ve, however pleasant, at the 
same time answering the students’ questions kindly and sympathetically. 

Because one’s general appearance will be noted by the class, cai e should be 
taken that this is neat and attractive. 

The instiuctor will, by his attitude, create the general impression that every- 
one IS there for business. He will not threaten oi lecture or lay down the law, 
for threats are challenges to pupils. 

Many things may happen the first day which will interrupt the best-laid 
plans. Some occurrences are beyond the control of the individual teacher. 
But barring accidents and granted reasonably well-trained administrators, 
the first day of school should be an orderly and interesting day of regular 
work. 

EXERCISES AND REPORTS FOR SECTION 1 

1. On the basis of a senes of observations, leport with evaluational com- 
ment of your own; 

a. Methods used to caie for light, heat, ventilation with a minimum of 
interruption. Report also situations in which the available mechanisms 
were poorly used or ignored. 

b. The traffic controls, or lack of them, within the building; the teacher’s 
management within his room. 

c. The devices used to make available books, instruments, apparatus, 
tools, or other materials Report m detail any wasteful procedures 
observed and suggest corrections 

d. The methods used to distribute and collect class papers and construc- 
tion materials. 

e. Time wasted on any accessory and incidental elements which should 
have been routinized. 

2 Report in some detail on attractive room decorations or the opposite as 
observed. Make suggestions for rooms without decorations or exhibits of any 
sort, in terms of the subject or activity housed. 

3. Interview a number of elementary teachers about the construction and 
operation of their daily programs. Report any mgenious arrangements. 

4. Examine an exhibit (in library or in instructor’s possession) of the blanks 
necessary for the administration of a large high school. Make comparisons 
between systems. 
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5. Write out fifteen or twenty questions concerning problems which you 
believe will confront you in preparing for the first day of school. Class dis- 
cussion may be based on these. 

6. How can you justify the necessity for roulinization in the light of the 
general theory of democratic choice and freedom advocated for the schools? 

READINGS 

Bossing, Nelson L., Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary Schools, 
rev. ed. (Boston, Houghton, 1942), Chs. 3, 4, and 5. Much practical discus- 
sion. Brief discussion of basic theory. 

Breed, F. S., Classroom Organization and Management (Yonkers, N. Y., 
World Book, 1933). Ch. 12 on the daily program Entire volume on routines. 
Butler, Frank A., The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary Schools, rev. 

ed (Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 1946), Ch. 15. Very brief but good. 
Hockett, John A., and Jacobsen, E. W , Modern Practices in the Elementary 
Schools (Boston, Ginn, 1938), Ch. 4. Contains extensive and concrete dis- 
cussion of elementary-school daily programs. 

Reinoehl, C. M., and Ayer, F. C., Classroom Administration and Pupil Adjust- 
ment (New York. Appleton, 1940). Ch. 5 on daily program Entire volume 
on routines. 

ScHORLiNO, Raleigh, Student Teaching, rev ed. (New Yoik, McGraw, 1949), 
Ch. 5. Brief, somewhat repetitious, but very practical. Excellent check lists. 

THE PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

The list of readings indicates that major texts in this field have not been 
appearing for sometime. Those m existence cover the area satisfactorily. The 
periodical literature continues, however, m good volume. All aspects of class- 
room management get attention from time to time. Good practical material is 
available for both beginning and experienced teachers. 

1. A report may be made to advanced groups summarizing quickly the 
type and range of materials available currently. 

2. A series of reports may be made with beginning groups summarizing the 
practical materials on each of many specific problems in the field. A glance at 
the listings in the Education Index will supply report topics. 


Section 2 

DISCIPLINE AS SELF-CONTROL FOR 
INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP’’ 

The teacher-in-training probably worries more over questions of dis- 
cipline than over any other aspect of his prospective teaching. Experienced 
teachers, with some notable exceptions in all schools, probably know less 

2 Much of the basic theory and scientific research which is applicable to the problem 
of discipline has already been developed throughout this volume, particularly in Part I. 
The treatment here is, therefore, sharply abbreviated The summary statements are not 
intended to be dogmatic. Instructors and students who wish more of the detailed back- 
ground and who will be aided by specific illustrations will find ample refeience ma- 
terial available. Souices will be noted at appropriate places in this section 
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about the principles of desirable discipline than they know about any other 
problem. Parents as a rule possess a remarkable collection of old wives’ 
tales concerning the proper methods of disciplining children. Parents and 
teachers do not improve their methods of disciplining with experience as 
easily as they improve many other skills. Methods used by experienced 
teachers, headmasters, and principals are not significantly different as a 
rule from those used by untrained beginners. The techniques most com- 
monly used to curb disorder, to restrain certain personalities, to bring 
children into accord with conventional behavior actually aggravate and 
encourage the very maladjustments they are to cure. 

The picture is not so dark as the foregoing statements indicate. The 
long, slow, patient research work of child psychologists and of psychiatrists, 
together with the clinical findings of students of juvenile delinquency, are 
having their effect. Certain teachers and principals in given schools are 
famous locally for their ability to manage children. Whole schools have 
made studies of the intricacies of behavior control and are far on the way 
to developing the most desirable type of democratic order through self- 
discipline. The maintenance of order is by no means a simple thing. It 
cannot be learned by uncontrolled and unanalyzed “experience,” since 
many of the fundamental factors cannot be observed or understood with- 
out knowledge of the clinical findings mentioned above. 

Definitions of discipline differ moieriolly. Parents and conservative 
teachers are often very aggressive in their insistence on “discipline,” 
“order,” “obedience,” and “respect for authority ” School boards and 
superintendents demand teachers who can discipline the children. They 
assert with vigor that they believe firmly in discipline and order. Well, of 
course! Who is there who does not believe in discipline and order? Modern 
or “progressive” educators are sometimes accused of neglecting discipline, 
even of openly encouraging lack of respect for authority. The criticism is 
nonsensical and based upon the observation of or hearsay about chaos and 
uproar in certain schoolrooms where insufficiently trained teachers were 
attempting to use the difficult processes of modern teaching. The fact that 
many traditional classrooms present exactly similar scenes of noisy an- 
archy is conveniently forgotten. The traditional school, in fact, despite its 
rigid rules and harsh punishments, has presented m the past scenes of 
physical violence to persons and destruction of property, scenes which 
very probably cannot be duplicated in the modern school. A second reason 
for the criticism of modern schools stems from fundamentally different 
conceptions of disciplme and order. Many conservative teachers and par- 
ents are shocked when they find children speaking freely to each other, 
conferring m groups, walking about the room, and engaging in different 
activities. Such classrooms, regarded by some as disorderly and lacking 
m disciplme, may in fact represent the very highest and most desirable 
type of orderly organization and discipline The sepulchral calm of many 
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traditional classrooms may not represent order and discipline at all but be 
in truth a situation seething with revolt, productive of seriously detrimental 
attitudes of antagonism and contempt toward authority. Extremes 'are 
admittedly being contrasted here. The great majority of ordinary classrqom 
situations fall between these antithetical extremes. 

Real problem is in determining aim and method of discipline. All 
sane persons, conservatives and progressives alike, believe in order and 
discipline. Order and discipline are characteristics of all sensible social 
situations; they are necessary in order to get anything done. The argument 
is not whether to have discipline. The real clash comes over what is meant 
by discipline, and over methods of securing order. 

Most parents and conservative teachers mean by order a situation free 
from annoyance to themselves. They place great faith in rules and regula- 
tions, in punishments, in demanding respect for authority. They believe 
that children must be taught to obey authority without question. They will 
have order or know the reason why. Children must do as they are told. 
Coercion is regarded as legitimate to secure obedience, respect, order, dis- 
cipline. Children must conform — or else. The general attitude is summed 
up in the old saying, “Spare the rod and spoil the chUd.” Persons holding 
these beliefs fall into two groups. First, there are those who are completely 
honest and sincere, but who are wholly unaware of the effects of coercion. 
Second, there are those who are intellectually or emotionally unstable and 
insecure. These individuals insist on obedience, arbitrarily demand respect, 
are constantly demanding apologies from other persons, are unhappy unless 
dominating other persons, ordering them about, and otherwise manifesting 
superiority. These persons range from the mildly unstable to the seriously 
neurotic. Many in the first group can be won over through competent, 
sympathetic supervision and education. The second group needs the most 
gentle and sympathetic introduction to the nature of personality disorders 
followed by sympathetic guidance in personality improvement. 

An mcreasing proportion of parents and most modern teachers are 
concerned with developing the much more valid and reliable controls of 
self-discipline. They know that children are developing organisms, and 
will therefore manifest behavior tendencies which from time to time are 
inconsistent. They also know that many things done by children which are 
annoying to adults are perfectly normal and to be expected from children. 
Certainly little children must be trained and occasionally punished, but 
the aim is not perpetual control by rule and regulation, by fear, and by 
punishment. As explained in Chapter 2, even imposed control must be used 
with an eye to the effect. The individual so controlled must eventually be 
able to agree with the imposition. The aim is to produce a poised, self- 
reliant personality able to live in a democratic group. This is not only in 
accord with all modern research in child study, psychology, psychiatry, 
and juvenile delinquency; it is necessary if we are ever to realize democ- 
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racy. The home and the school should foster the development of the indi- 
vidual through giving ever increasmg responsibility in keeping with 
developing levels of social maturity. 

Public interest high, information low. Aims and methods of discipline 
are still matters of public controversy particularly with regard to home 
and school training. Articles constantly appear in the daily press, as well 
as m serious and humorous magazines. An interesting sample of ‘public 
discussion is contained in the symposium carried in the Atlantic Monthly 
for June, August, and September, 1943, under the title, “Children Out of 
Hand.” A number of teachers related their own personal experiences with 
unruly children and advocated frequent and thorough thrashings as the 
cure. One school “counselor” indicated that “knocking boys down might 
help.” These individuals are not merely ignorant of huge areas of modern 
research, they seem to be unaware that their own accounts of school ex- 
periences, their diagnosis and prescriptions show them to be suffering from 
some of the very personality frustrations, from aggressions due to suppres- 
sion or frustration similar to those from which the unfortunate children are 
suffering. No suggestion of diagnosis is given, no discrimination between 
types of children or between types of misbehavior is made. Thrash them 
all and do it thoroughly, is the safe and sure answer. In striking contrast are 
articles by physicians, trained social workers, psychiatrists, and psycho- 
logists. Careful, cautious analysis is substituted for angry temperamental 
reaction. The facts and principles derived from long, careful research are 
substituted for the opinions derived from fragmentary, insufficient, and 
incorrectly analyzed personal experience. The popular literature on dis- 
cipline is extensive but sadly uninformed. 

Conflicting aims and methods natural result of historical development. 
Conceptions of order, of discipline, and of punishment or other means of 
securing order have changed through the centuries as have all other social 
institutions and conceptions.® The confusion in parental and educational 
thinking is a quite normal result and is duplicated in public thinkin g on 
practically all social, economic, political, or religious problems which 
involve control. Religious theory and changes within it have been par- 
ticularly associated with theories of discipline and punishment; likewise 
with changing conceptions of the state, of government, and of their place 
in the regulation of human affairs. Teachers increasingly realize that dis- 
cipline is not a simple classroom affair but is, in the long run, bound up 
with the dominant social and religious theories of the day. 

The first conception under which unconventional behavior was treated 
was purely vipdictive,' Actually there was little or no thought of reforming 
file individual or of aiding him toward more socially acceptable behavior. 
Vengeance was the goal. The religious and social theories of the most 

» Pickens Hams, Changing Conceptions of School Discipline (New York, Mac- 
millan. 1928) 
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primitive people made this disciplinary theory inevitable. Animism at- 
tributed motives to inanimate objects which should be, and were, punished 
for injury to persons. Such gods as there were, were capricious, despotic, 
and vengeful. If the deities could exact vengeance, why not the faithful 
followers and believers? The vindictive attitude persists in human thought. 
The meaningless repetition of many religious verbalisms which long ago 
lost their original sense aids in this unfortunate survival. More important, 
the general public is not even slightly informed about modern research into 
the nature of human personality and human motive, the effects of punish- 
ments and satisfactions, the curious perversions of personality set up by 
persons under pressure. The teacher who takes pupil mischief and disturb- 
ance personally, who gives way to strong emotion, who inflicts severe 
punishments, who punishes indiscriminately, who adopts the “FU-show- 
them-who’s-boss” attitude, is acting on this simple, barbaric level. There 
is no social or educative factor here. The individual is not to be educated 
or saved. He is to be made to suffer. 

The next conception was that of retributive punishment and discipline 
If one does evil, then let him suffer the consequences. This is a step 
beyond vengeance. 

A basis for this conception could be found in natural law, though it 
doubtless emerged long before natural laws were well understood The 
origin is likely found in the emergence of better ethical and religious con- 
ceptions, primitive as they still were. Capricious deities gave way to gods 
or a God who would give us rules by which to live. The codes of Ham- 
murabi and of Moses, the latter attributed directly to God, embody this 
conception and have had tremendous influence in shaping human thinking. 
The theory is inadequate in the light of modern knowledge about human 
conduct, its motives, its manifestations, and its perversions. Further, it 
very easily becomes focused on the retribution and not on the purposes of 
retribution. However, the theory that natural piinishmp.nts shnnirl fnlln w 
misbehav ior is soun d ‘Adults will protect the immature from the dangerous 
or'Talarreiuitsbut will use every ordinary care to the end that children 
increasingly see that d isco mfor t and jfflliappmess_.to_themselyes. Jollow 
from cert ain actsrj^ emphasis is not to be upon the retribution but on 
the"' deirelb pinent of understandimrs and attitudes making for desirab le 
co ndu ct. Untold numbers of children reared by competent parents and 
teache rs have learne d through many simple, painful, but non-dangerous 
■^halural punishments that i t is sensible to antic ipate cons e quenc es and to 
atte mpt forec ast ofjresults ofth eu: befiavi orr 

The deterrenTthebiy is self-explanatory. Fear is the basis even more 
clearly and openly than in the earlier theories. The religious doctrines and 
methods are too well known to need repetition. Social and political instru- 
ments of this theory are the public whippings in the village square, the 
stocks, and the public hangings or executions of other sorts. Many other 
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forms of humiliation were used by church and state. The school using this 
theory makes children “stand in the corner,” puts dunce caps on them, 
holds them up to ridicule. Many of the techniques of vengeance appear 
here, but now for their deterrent effect. 

Educators are not quite, but almost, unanimous in condemning fear 
as a motive. They believe rather that a far more ethical and desirable 
citizen will result if individuals are taught to do the right thing not because 
they must, not even because they ought, but because they recognize that 
they ought. The use of fear in the control of little children is one of the 
ugly chapters in the history of education. 

The remedial theory is comparatively recent in origin and is based upon 
our very greatly increased knowledge resulting from wide research into 
the nature of personality and its controls. Research into the nature of 
society and into the results of interaction between individuals and the social 
and physical environment has also supplied vital data The weakening of 
the religious conception that persons are inherently evil because of original 
sin aids the developing social concept. Scientific facts concerning heredity 
have rendered untenable certain earlier conceptions of causation and guilt. 
Blame for misbehavior cannot always be placed wholly upon the indi- 
vidual. Sometimes even the individual is less to blame than certain other 
persons and factors in his environment. Individuals are not excused from 
responsibility, but misbehavior is now regarded as an outgrowth of the total 
life history of an individual. Diagnosis and cure are the desired processes. 
The aim is to save or remake the individual: to restore him to socially 
acceptable status. Punishment and reform-school methods are giving way 
slowly to careful scientific diagnosis followed by sympathetic reeducation. 
Some individuals are not receptive to this treatment, but this is no reason 
to revert to more primitive methods for all. The place of punishment and 
of definite methods of imposed control for certain cases will be discussed 
in later paragraphs. 

The pfeventive theory is the natural outgrowth of the social thinking 
and research of the modern era. Its aim is to prevent from arising at all 
the situations which call for remedial measures. An enormous amount of 
anti-social behavior would never arise if we could remove its causes and 
provide a desirable environment within which children could grow. The 
religious concept of inherent evil resulting from original sin is being re- 
placed by the concept that man is neither good nor bad by nature and that 
he can aspire to and achieve the highest moral and ethical values. Modern 
research and enlightened thinking in religion are here in accord. The 
school which accepts this theory believes that discipline and order are 
natural accompaniments of a desirable learning situation. A modern cur- 
riculum adapted to individual differences, well-trained teachers, adequate 
materials, and desirable physical facilities are regarded as the prime essen- 
tials in securing valid discipline and order. The aim of the school is to 
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produce, through its well-integrated system of education, an individual 
possessed of a social conscience, who sees the good sense in acceptable 
behavior. A democratic society is not possible otherwise. It is significant 
that two recent books entitle their chapters on discipline, “Making Dis- 
cipline Educative” * and “Discipline as an Aspect of School Morale and 
Character Building.” = 

A group of prospective teachers think the problem through. The 

problem of discipline is always raised early in courses for teachers. Stu- 
dents in one of the writer’s courses in principles of teaching set up as 
one of the early units, “How may I exercise disciplinary control over my 
pupils?” The wording was accepted by the instructor without comment. 
During the planning period, the group decided that one committee would 
bring in as many specific illustrations of classroom disturbance as they 
could gather from their own thinking, from preliminary reading, and from 
interviewing many teachers. These were to be grouped under major 
categories or types of misbehavior. Another committee was to compile a 
number of principles of discipline of which they knew or which they could 
secure from experienced teachers and principals. 

Vigorous class discussions showed that several different types of clas- 
sifications were possible. Class question: Could we construct one system 
which would be better than the others? Meanwhile, the discussion natu- 
rally included application of principle and possible solutions for various 
specific incidents. Within a short time, two or three students volunteered 
the suggestion that a fundamental difference in cases could be seen which 
would enable us to divide all of them into two major categories: (1) 
serious breaches of discipline calling for rather serious corrective meas- 
ures, and (2) innocent, incidental matters easily and quickly corrected. 
This immediately drew from the class the suggestion that careful diagnosis 
was necessary to determine causes and responsibilities, especially in the 
serious cases. 

The class manifested increasing reluctance to use the terms disciplinary 
control, discipline, correction, and after a time revised the original question 
to read: 

How may I exercise due authority over my pupils? 

a. By setting a good example, by providing proper conditions for right 
actions, by honest explanations, and through simple correction. 

b. By punitive and corrective means. 

As this was being written on the board, one student made the sugges- 
tion out of a clear sky that the whole discussion so far was wrong end to! 
He said the whole purpose is not to disciplme or to exercise control; the 

^ John A. Hockett and E W. Jacobsen, op cit, 

^ Raleigh Schorling, Siifdent Teaching, rev. ed. (New York, McGraw, 1949). 
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reference should not be to the teacher. The purpose is to train the pupil 
to behave properly on his own initiative! This precipitated a vigorous 
argument, the conservative students being particularly articulate. A major- 
ity eventually agreed to the following question: 

How may I train students in right habits of action, good conduct? 

a. As above 

b. As above. 

The class remained divided upon the validity of this later conception, 
though nearly all were convinced as the course developed. Attention was 
now given for some days to constructing classified lists of typical incidents 
calling for teacher action and lists of acceptable principles to govern action. 
The classifications and lists given below are based partly on the class efforts 
and partly upon other sources. 

Typical classes of misbehavior with illustrations. The following list 
is by no means exhaustive. The classifications are not mutually exclusive. 
The categories are deliberately worded so as to prepare for the emphasis 
upon diagnosis and certain other principles which are to come. The listing 
also brings the problem down to earth instead of leaving it on the level of 
generalities and vague principles." 

1. Incidents due to surplus energy. These are natural to childhood and can 
best be cured by substituting more worth-while activities resulting from a 
good curriculum and teaching method. Simple explanations are also ef- 
fective. Properly handled these are easily eliminated. 

a. Whispering. 

b. Throwing “spit balls,” paper wads, darts. 

c. Throwing chalk or erasers. 

d. Writing notes. 

e. Cutting initials on desk. 

f. Chewing gum. 

g. Making faces, “acting up.” 

h. Humming in an undertone. 

i. Scribbling on blackboard. 

]. Teasing others. 

k. Drawing funny pictures. 

l. Minor horseplay durmg passing of classes. 

m. Accidentally dropping things, knockmg books off desks, 

n. Pinning labels on backs of companions (sometimes under 3). 

2. Incidents due to physical discomfort. Usually these cannot be helped by 
the children. Punishing them for things beyond their control is not merely 
stupid; it breeds antagonism and distrust. 

a. Restlessness due to poor ventilation; wriggling, fidgeting. 

" Margaret L. Hayes, A Study of the Classroom Disturbances of Eighth Grade Boys 
and Girls (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ., 
1943). An interesting and extensive study of the first class of misbehavior Ch. 7 good 
leading for students. 
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b. Excessive yawning, sleepiness due to poor ventilation or excessive 
temperature. 

c. General inattention. 

d. Giggling can often be traced to physical discomfort. 

e. Eating due to hunger; excessive water drinkmg due to dryness of the 
air. 

f. Coughing; may start in minor way and through mass imitation be- 
come a major disturbance with no thought on pupils’ part; may stem 
from any of several physical causes. 

g. Noise outside room distracts attention, causes movement, etc. 

h. Carelessness with own waste paper, pencil sharpenings, lunch refuse 
if room is generally untidy. 

3. Incidents due to poor curriculum and methods, poor classroom manage- 
ment 

a. General inattention plus any and all of the items under 1 and 2 may 
appear due to this cause. 

b. Inattention, noise, and movement because of frequent interruption of 
regular work; pupil becomes unconsciously convinced that attention 
doesn’t matter. 

c. Minor disoiders caused by poor arrangements of boards, cloakrooms, 
supply closets, etc. 

d. Disorders caused by or starting during distribution of supplies. 

e. Turning in late papers, carelessly prepared papers. 

f. Failure to have material ready on time 

g. Frequent absences without any good reason 

h. Frequent tardiness without good reason. 

I. Loitering in halls and washrooms. 

4. Incidents due to simple, uncomplicated desire to be noticed, to attract 
attention. Part of this, particularly at certain ages, is a natural accompani- 
ment of a developing personality, and of increasing self-consciousness. 
Small boys (grown ones as well!) do it to attract thc' opposite sex. Great 
care must be exercised, however, to distinguish between this type and 
that which is due to serious and usually hidden personality disturbances 
and frustrations. Certain symptomatic behaviors which are similar may 
indicate either type. Diagnosis and case history are called for. 

a. Making unnecessary trips to teacher’s desk, waste basket, etc. 

b. Drawing caricatures of teacher, or of less prominent children. 

c. Playing practical jokes on the teacher (mouse in the desk, alarm 
clocks in study period, limburger cheese in teacher’s desk, etc.). 

d. Officiously bearing tales to teacher. 

e. Makmg impertinent remarks for benefit of classmates; sometimes 
these are carefully just out of earshot, sometimes openly made. 

/. Telling highly imaginative stories as true. (In little children this is a 
natural result until distinction has been built up between the real and 
the imagined.) 

g. Showing off in various ways. 

h. Bragging. 

i. Trying to make a fool of the teacher. 

/. Scaring girls with mice, toads, snakes, etc. 

ic. Passing out candy or food under cover of desks or books. 

1. Impudent recitations. 
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5. Incidents which may be due to subtle and hidden causes. Causes here are 
usually only to be found through an examination of the pupil’s life his- 
tory. Personality disturbances, particularly frustrations, bring all manner 
of peculiar manifestations The assistance of school psychologists and 
psychiatrists is necessary. These are the cases with which the “practical” 
teacher does the serious damage with her uncritical diagnosis and harsh 
punishments. Parents and teachers often attribute these to bad heredity, 
perverted ideals, bad morals. These are verbalisms and the last named 
one actually begs the question. 

a. Aggressive and domineering bdiavior constantly indulged in seem- 
ingly without reason, and unresponsive to punishment. 

(1) Physical bullying and inflicting pain. 

(2) Argumentative msistence upon own opinions. 

(3) Insistence upon position of leadership in the face of demon- 
strated incompetence. 

b. Lying; fighting. 

c. Cheating; gambling. 

d. Stealing. 

e. Stubborn refusal to obey rules, deliberate and serious impertinence 
or impudence; inciting others to revolt. 

f. Absolute indifference to school assignments, study requirements, etc. 

g. Destruction of school property maliciously. 

h. Playing tricks on teacher or classmates which may have painful and 
genumely dangerous results. 

i. Drmkmg and smoking. 

j. Profane language used ostentatiously; “hard boiled” attitude. 

k. Formation of cliques 

l. Indecent acts; use of sex symbols and language which is taboo. 
m Playing hookey. 

n. Undue retirement from activity, shyness and timidity, crying, and 
even hysteria. 

Diagnosis the important factor. Casual inspection of the foregoing 
listing shows clearly that the cause and cure of school disorders are not 
simple problems. Misbehavior must be carefully defined and classified. 
The same incidents appear in a very different light when classified accord- 
ing to overt manifestation, or according to cause, or according to adult 
reaction. Incidents must be carefully diagnosed before decision and action. 
The similarity between diagnosing causes of failure to learn and failure to 
behave in a socially acceptable manner is clear. The two are often intimately 
related in causation. Practically everything in Chapter 20, particularly in 
Section II, is applicable and will not be repeated here. 

Personality disturbances difficult to diagnose. It is clear that many 
common and recurrent classroom disturbances are simple and easily 
handled. The instances owing to hidden personality difficulties are complex 
and subtle. Teachers in the past have had no training whatever in recogniz- 
ing and dealing with these cases. The current emphasis upon mental 
hygiene and upon simple preliminary understandings derived from psy- 
chiatry is highly significant for teacher training. 
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A study in this field which has become famous and which should be 
known to every teacher is the astonishing and illuminating analysis made 
by Wickman.^ He undertook to discover the types of behavior which were 
regarded by teachers as evidences of present social or emotional maladjust- 
ment; the types of behavior which were regarded by teachers as possibly 
foreshadowing more serious maladjustments later in life. The teacher 
judgments were then compared with the facts as obtained by competent 
psychiatrists and mental hygienists in the actual study and care of mal- 
adjustment. The most astounding differences in insight and judgment 
appear. 


Teachers consider 


More 

More 

Serious 

Serious 

Serious 

Than 


Than 

Than 

Immoralities 

Violations of: 

Extravagant, 

Withdrawing, 

Dishonesties 

Orderliness 

aggressive 

recessive 

Transgressions 

in classroom 

personality 

personality 

against 

Application to 

and behavior 

and behavio 

authority 

school work 

traits 

traits 

Mental hygienists consider 

More 

More 

More 

Serious 

Serious 

Serious 

Than 


Than 

Than 

Withdrawing, 

Dishonesties 

Immoralities 

Transgressions 

recessive 

Cruelty 

Violations of 

against 

personality 

Temper 

school work 

authority 

and behavior 

tantrums 

requirements 

Violations of 

traits 

Truancy 

Extravagant 

orderliness 



behavior 

traits 

in class 


The teachers’ judgments of the importance of certain pupil activities are 
almost directly reversed by judgments made by competent specialists in 
behavior problems. Teachers stress actions which disturb the peace of the 
room but which are actually of little or no importance as symptoms of 
personality difficulty. Disorderly lines in passing, whispering, standing on 
wrong side of desk to recite, failing to put pencil down immediately, are 
noted as serious by many teachers. Furthermore, differences in judgment 
are very great, some teachers reporting that disorderliness in the room 
appears in 100 per cent of their pupils, whereas others report it for less 
than 15 per cent. One teacher reports that over 90 per cent of his pupils 

E K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes (New York, The 
Commonwealth Fund. 1928). 
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are habitually dishonest, whereas another observes no evidences whatever 
of untruthfulness in his pupils. In given instances, these differences might 
actually be true to the facts, but over a period of time and with many 
classes, they could not be accurate. 

Many, if not most, of the behaviors regarded by teachers as evidence of 
maladjustment are the natural and inevitable reactions of healthy, activ6 
children under the artificial restraints of the traditional type of classroom 
situation. On tire other hand, many teachers completely fail to recognize 
the importance of certain serious evidences of maladjustment which are 
covered up under recessive, timid, or bashful conduct. These latter do not 
disturb the peace and so do not come to the attention of the teacher. 

All this is of tremendous importance when we consider that many class- 
room incidents involving pupil behavior are handled on the basis of the 
immediate, often emotional, almost certainly uninformed judgment of the 
teacher. Honest and sincere as the teacher may be in diagnosing a behavior, 
he is sure to do damage to learning and to personality if uninformed on 
technical factors affecting the teaching-learning situation. Clearly the atti- 
tude of the teacher toward pupU behavior and personality traits will have 
definite effects upon his teaching procedures and upon his reaction to 
classroom incidents. In addition, there are important repercussions on the 
mental hygiene of the pupil which in turn affects learning. There will even 
be very important effects upon the teacher’s own mental hygiene. 

The teacher who emphasizes “order” or discipline in a room, placing 
a premium on quietness, docility, and obedience, is certain to antagonize 
those pupils who are naturally curious, spontaneous, and creative. Definite 
inhibitions to learning and disturbances to personality will result from the 
failure to understand. The same pupil, placed with a teacher who values 
these same personality traits, who understands that some irregularity will 
attend spontaneous expression, will grow and learn as he cannot in the first 
room. This discussion must not be interpreted as reason for doing away 
with reasonable order and regularity in school affairs. The place and basis 
of order and discipline will be analyzed later in the chapter. 

The cheerful side of this problem is found in a number of follow-up 
studies made by other students.® It has been clearly shown that if definite 
attention is given to training teachers in the recognition of significant be- 
havior patterns no matter how subtle, the teachers so trained can meet the 
problem satisfactorily. 

The adjustment of individuals is evidently furthered through the satis- 
faction of certain basic needs, desires, urges There is not as yet complete 
agreement on a listing of these needs, nor upon pupil behaviors which 
satisfy them. Many of the behaviors which disturb teachers are clearly 

® J. Muriay Lee and Dorris M. Lee, The Child and His Cuniculum, 2nd ed. (New 
York, Appleton, 1950), pp. 80, 83-93. 
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normal, whereas others which attract little attention are often evidences 
of maladjustment. An extensive analysis of the school’s responsibility for 
meeting these needs and for attention to personality adjustments and dis- 
turbances is found in Prescott’s stimulat ing book, Emotion and the Educa- 
tive Process.^ 

A PARTIAL LIST OF BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS WITH RATINGS BY 
MENTAL HYGIENISTS AND TWO GROUPS OF TEACHERS * 


Behavior 

Mental 

Hygienists 

Denver 

Teachers 

Wickman’s 

T eachers 

Unsocial, withdrawing 

1 

8 

40 

Suspicious 

2 

32 

37 

Unhappy, depressed 

3 

7 

22 

Resentfulness 

4 

17 

29 

Fearfulness 

5 

24 

36 

Cruelty, bullying 

6 

5 

8 

Easily discouraged 

7 

14 

23 

Suggestible 

8 

10 

28 • 

Overcritical of others 

9 

29 

45 

Sensitiveness 

10 

26 

48 

Stealing 

13 

1 

2 

Unreliableness 

21 

3 

12 

Truancy 

22 

27 

6 

Untruthfulness 

23 

4 

5 

Cheating 

24 

6 

9 

Heterosexual activity 

25 

2 

1 

Obscene notes, talks, pictures 

28 

12 

4 

Impertinence, defiance 

37 

16 

7 

Masturbation 

41 

9 

3 

Destroying school materials 

45 

13 

10 


*D. B. Ellis, and L W. Miller, “Teachers Attitudes and Child Behavior Problems,” Journal oj 
Educational Psychology, Vol 27 (October, 1936), pp SOl-Sll. 


The effect of socioNeloss origins on behavior. Many actions by pupils 
which annoy teachers and are regarded as misbehavior are actually be- 
haviors which are fully approved by the peer group. Parents generally m a 
given social class may approve conduct which is not approved in another 
class. The middle-class teacher, particularly, is dismayed by pupil behavior 
which is quite acceptable to children and parents in the lower social class. 
The facts were set forth in Chapter 7, and are not repeated here. The point 
emphasized here is that the teacher needs to understand and deal sympa- 
thetically with children whose standards differ widely from those of the 
school. 

Pupil responsibility for good behavior. The foregoing analysis of 
conduct seems to assess responsibility to everyone and anything except the 

“ Daniel A. Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process (Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1938). 
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pupil himself. But, just as in the case of failure to learn, definite respon- 
ubility rests upon the pupil. He will achieve that responsibility, however, 
just as he does all other responsibilities — ^by educative experiences that are 
sensible to him and which develop within him the proper understandings 
and attitudes, with accompanying habits and skills. Pupils do not learn 
responsibility for conduct by undergoing bullying, through enduring sar- 
casm, by suffering harsh punishment, by the inflexible enforcement of rules 
and regulations. They learn responsibility for conduct through being shown 
the reasons for good conduct, through being treated as honest, sincere indi- 
viduals who will cooperate if given a chance, and through being given 
increasing opportunity for exercising decision and self-control. 

Pupils with developed antagonisms and antisocial attitudes, with habitual 
misbehavior patterns, need special treatment. Many pupils will not respond 
to constructive control. It is quite true that many pupils arrive at a given 
grade with defiant attitudes and habits of misconduct which are highly 
undesirable. A long life history lies back of each such case. These will not 
respond to the ordinary procedures of positive, remedial, or preventive 
discipline. These are the cases which cause the “practical” teacher to reject 
all sound theory and to handle all cases by the harsh method of corrective 
discipline. Principles for dealing with these cases are included in later 
pages. 

General inclusive principles. We may move now toward general prin- 
ciples and specific activities for governing behavior. The broad, general 
principles should include the following: 

1. The teacher’s general aim in the maintenance of order with special 
reference to the group should be the development within the group 
of a social conscience and group cooperation. 

Discipline is not a matter between the teacher and a pupil but between 
the pupil and his social group. An interested group resents interruption and 
disorder and will usually control a trouble-maker through social disap- 
proval, open criticism, and sometimes through overt action. 

2. The teacher’s general aim in the maintenance of order with special 
reference to the individual should be the achievement by the indi- 
vidual of social ideas, attitudes, and habits which make possible self- 
control and responsibility. 

3. Public opinion within the group is, in the last analysis, the determiner 
of the level of behavior. 

4. Group and individual standards are far more effective than imposed 
rules and regulations. 

5. The development of group and individual standards should be recog- 
nized as a long slow process of social growth. 
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6. The standards already operative in the group must be recognized and 
taken into account. 

Growth will begin with intelligent self-criticism by the group, rather than 
with the imposition of rules and patterns of conduct. The long slow process- 
of developing new standards is preferable to peremptory demands that 
existing standards be forgotten. Home and community standards which are 
low, with resultant effect upon school life, can be improved only through 
a patient and tactful long-range program. 

7. The personality of the pupil must be respected, whether the situation 
is a simple one of redirecting activity or a serious one of formal 
punishment. 

This does not mean, as superficial critics sometimes claim, that the pupil 
is to run wild, to express himself in disregard of group standards. It does 
mean that the pupil is not ever to be disciplined for the sake of comfort and 
quiet for adults. It does mean that correction is to be directed at the under- 
lying cause and not at the embarrassment of, or revenge upon, the indi- 
vidual. It implies that the initial means used will be frank and honest 
requests for explanation from the pupil, equally honest explanations of 
reasons for changed behavior. Authority and punishment should not be 
used until the pupil has demonstrated that he is not entitled to respect and 
to the more rational means that accompany respect. 

8. The personality of the teacher is an important factor which must be 
used with care. 

Teachers with certain personality traits can maintain order with ease 
by taking advantage of youthful hero-worship and loyalty. This is legitimate 
if desirable attitudes and habits result. It is highly undesirable if the control 
is so highly personalized that no lasting results are achieved. 

Teachers often ask if they too are not to be respected; if only the pupil 
personality is always to be respected. Certainly, but there is a significant 
difference. The child is immature and helpless in the control of tlie adult. 
The adult must be sure that developing personalities are not repressed or 
frustrated. The public makes much fun of “personality development,” “re- 
pressed,” and the like. “Spank it out of them,” says the public. The 
psychologist does not make fun of this because he knows misbehavior is 
not spanked out but spanked in. Controls must be exercised, to be sure, as 
has been explained in several previous chapters, but in such manner as to 
beget growth. The adult, on the other hand, will endeavor to secure the 
respect and confidence of pupils through excellent teaching, cheerful assist- 
ance with dfficulties, and impartial management of behavior incidents. 
One of the most tragic misfits in the profession is the teacher who con- 
stantly demands of the principal or superintendent that, “You must make 
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(force) the children (to) respect me. I cannot teach them until they do.” 
Pupils quickly and accurately recognize the teacher personalities which are 
entitled to respect and give this respect freely. 

9. The clinical view should dominate at all times. 

The causes of practically all types of behavior are determinable by 
diagnosis, given time, teehnical knowledge, and skill. Specialists may have 
to be called in on difBcult cases. Details were presented in Chapter 20. The 
whipping boys of “bad heredity,” or “evil nature,” should be eliminated 
from teachers’ thinking. Children are not born with evil tendencies but 
develop them through contact with certain types of adults and in certain 
environments. Teachers wiU also progressively abandon the view that 
disciplinary incidents are personal affronts, perpetrated for their annoyance 
only. The teacher will be as impartial and objective as humanly possible. 

Causes of misbehavior are sometimes beyond the control of the pupil. 
It is worse than useless to reprimand and punish for behavior the cause of 
which is beyond the control of the individual. 

10. Punishment and authotitarian control will be necessary in a limited 
number of cases. 

In all rooms (including the primary, but more seriously m upper levels) 
pupils will appear who have developed definite attitudes of antagonism and 
non-cooperation. Their conduct is openly and regularly anti-social. They 
are defiant of controls and punishments. These attitudes are of long stand- 
ing and have been built up through home, and neighborhood, and, often, 
school experiences A life history of unhappy home life will usually be 
found, hostility within the home and neighborhood, violence toward the 
child, resulting in anxieties which in turn produce aggressions. 

11. The final outcome desired is always understanding and respon- 
sibility resulting in changed behavior. The desired outcome is not 
outward conformity with and control by rules. 

General procedures in the development of self-control. Many of the 
incidents catalogued a few pages earlier are easily controlled by simple 
common-sense management of the total school situation, by the exercise 
of ordinary good judgment, by the manifestation of certain desirable per- 
sonality traits. 

1. Provide a desirable learning situation which is adapted to the pupil needs 

and maturity. 

a. Provide a good modern curriculum and teaching method which invite 
the pupil into many diverse learning activities 

b. Provide an attractive physical setting for learning. 

c. Adjust all details of materials and activities to the individual differences 
in need, ability, and social maturity. Pupils cannot learn what they 
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cannot learn and will turn to other activities if school activities are not 
sensible to them. 

d. Provide challenge, however, within this adjustment to ability and ex- 
perience. Too easy tasks antagonize as do too difficult ones. Chal- 
lenging ones invite vigorous effort which precludes opportunity for 
disorder. (This was discussed in detail in Chapter 3.) 

e. Provide for recognition for success in these challenging tasks. Invite 
pupil participation in evaluating. 

/. Utilize a wide variety of teaching techniques and devices. 

g. Invite pupil participation in planning the development of learning 
situations. (A dozen specific pomts were listed in Chapter 10.) 

h. Provide, wherever possible, new-type furniture especially in the lower 
grades. 

The formal, meaningless curriculum of the traditional school is an invita- 
tion to inattention and incipient disorder. The dull, drab rooms and build- 
ings do not invite interest, attention, or feeling of loyalty. The routine 
recitation of meaningless materials is recognized as silly by bright pupils 
who do not dare say so but whose energies are inevitably directed elsewhere 
and eventually into mischief. The pupil is then blamed for disorder, for 
poor discipline, even for serious misdemeanor when the fault lies squarely 
with the poor curriculum and teaching method, with a school atmosphere 
which does not invite cooperation. The wonder really is that more serious 
revolts do not occur. The hi^-school pupil, sadly enough, has learned 
excellent techniques of sitting idly by and keeping reasonably quiet while 
the meaningless mumbo-jumbo of poor teaching goes on. The vigorous, 
hair-trigger attention and participation in well-taught classes are m happy 
contrast. 

Traditional teachers often say, mistakenly, that pupils should be forced 
to pay attention, forced to maintain order while being taught. These same 
adults themselves refuse to pay any attention to materials and activities in 
life which do not concern them. 

2. Provide supplementary activities and materials, particularly reading ma- 
terials and construction projects related to the assignment or unit. Take 
advantage of all related extra-curricular activities. 

3. Mechanize all roulme factors which are susceptible to mechanization. 

4. Invite the cooperative participation of pupils in all phases of the learning 
situation, including the maintenance or order. 

5. Maintain a friendly, informal, approachable, but organized, business-like 
manner at all times. 

6. Maintain a positive and constructive attitude. Use “do” in place of 
“don’t.” Give the pupil experience with and practice in the desirable 
conduct patterns. 

The teacher who is organized and knows what he is doing and acts as 
if he did makes a favorable impression which invites attention and coopera- 
tion; he secures pupil participation easily. 
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7. Develop criteria for determining which mcidents may be safely ignored, 
which may be corrected informally and in a moment, which show a need 
for more organized guidance, and which mean that the pupil needs to be 
segregated for punishment. 

The old-fashioned “practical” teacher creates much of the disorder in 
his room by his hard-boiled comments upon and punishments for anything 
and everything which happens in the room. Children full of energy are not 
going to sit still and refrain from communication, no matter what the 
punishments. Good teaching and routines will eliminate all but a minimum 
of disorder. Whispering, minor horseplay, dropping of books, and the like 
will go on under the best conditions. Parents and teachers who believe that 
children can be forced to be otherwise should note that no one has ever 
accomplished it m several thousand years. The harsh and brutal schools of 
yesteryear completely failed. The modern school with a meaningful pro- 
gram accepts and utilizes this surplus energy. The school must accept child- 
hood and youth as it is and progressively develop controls and responsibility 
in keeping with developing maturity. 

Judgment will come only through analyzed experience. Little help can 
be given the beginning teacher other than the summaries and cautions such 
as are found throughout this book and others like it. The overt actions are 
but symptoms. Treating these will not help the pupU, nor materially better 
the classroom. Many innocent incidents may pass without comment. 
Teachers are often advised to let nothing pass for fear minor incidents will 
grow into major diflBiculties later. The teacher must learn to use judgment 
in determining which incidents are to be ignored and which show a need 
for guidance. Many minor incidents can be settled with a nod, a quiet word, 
an inquiring look. Courteous and sympathetically given explanations will 
correct many harmless misdemeanors. Sometimes a calm but firm statement 
from the teacher may be necessary. Public reprimands are practically never 
effective, whereas individual conferences can be very effective. Open class 
discussion will care for still other problems. Methods should attempt to 
utilize class opinion, not antagonize it. In any event, sarcasm, ill-bred per- 
sonal criticisms, displays of temper or annoyance are to be avoided. Loss 
of personal control by the teacher is fatal to his control of the pupils in the 
future. 

8. Corrective discipline is necessary to supplement constructive guidance. 

a. Establish guilt beyond peradventure of doubt before deciding that a 
pupil needs formal punishment. 

b. Determine the cause or causes as clearly as can be determined. 

c. Consider attendant circumstances and Ihe total situation within which 
the misdemeanor occurred. Punishment must be adjusted to the indi- 
vidual and to the given situation. Fixed schedules of punishment are 
undesirable. 

d. Try to make the punishment a natural result of the misdemeanor. 

e. Select punishment for its effect upon the cause and upon the develop- 
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ment of desirable attitudes and habits and not for vindictive reasons. 
Punishments should not humiliate or cause suffering unrelated to the 
natural consequences of the act. 

f. Give the offender every opportunity to see the reasonableness of the 
action taken. Let him “meditate” or think things over before any dis- 
cussion is held. 

g. Avoid perversions of typical school work as punishments, i.e. copy- 
ing poetry, doing extra arithmetic problems, writing sentences over 
and over, and the like. This attaches dislike to items which pupils 
should learn to like as aids to normal learning. Suspension and ex- 
pulsion are administrative devices and should be used only in extreme 
cases, since they curtail educational opportunity. 

h. Isolate the offender from normal contacts and take away privileges 
until case is settled. 

i. Determine punishment unhurriedly but close enough to the event to be 
effective. This provides for calm analysis, allows tempers to cool but 
ensures connection in the pupil’s mind between offense and inevitable 
result. 

j. Be frank and sympathetic but firm and businesslike. 

k. Do not force apologies. Apologies under duress are worse than use- 
less, since the pupil’s inner attitude of antagonism and revolt is 
strengthened. Apologies may be regarded as an easy out and given 
with glib insincerity. Even worse, forcing apologies indicates that the 
teacher is making it personal and is displaying some immaturity. Vol- 
untary apologies to the social group are effective. 

l. Do not publicize any aspect of the case. When it is over, forget it. 

m. Judge punishments solely by the effect upon the convictions, attitudes, 

and behavior of the pupil, never by the satisfaction or comfort of the 
teacher. 

Corrective discipline should be applied only to cases which are per- 
sistently defiant, truly disruptive of the orderly work of the group, and 
indicative of genuinely wrong attitudes and habits on the part of the 
offender. Do not make mountains out of molehills. Teachers would do 
better to lean backwards and give the benefit of the doubt even at the 
expense of minor discomfort than to apply authoritarian methods too soon. 
Once the necessity for corrective control and punishment is clear, however, 
no one should hesitate to act. Parents and teachers should never under any 
circumstances say that punishment is going to be applied and then fail 
to apply it. Once committed to action, they must make that action follow 
without fail. Firmness and consistency are essential to the success of cor- 
rective discipline. This is especially true with little children. 

The educative effect of punishment. The general public and tlie un- 
trained teacher do not as yet agree with psychologists, psychiatrists, anthro- 
pologists, and historians about the effectiveness of punishment. This is 
merely one of the “growing pains of democracy.” Public opinion on 
technological matters is usually far behind the facts. The legitimate uses 
of punishment have been set forth, even if too briefly. Since punishment 
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is widely regarded as effective in any and all disciplinary situations, the 
following brief summary is presented. Ample reading materials are avail- 
able to give it validity. 

1 . Punishment has a history of ineffectiveness and futility covering sev- 
eral thousand years. 

The reading on this is extremely interesting. A semi-popular volume of 
interest to any lay citizen is Barnes’ The Stoiy of Punishment.^° A special- 
ized monograph is Falk’s Corporal Punishment: A Social Interpretation of 
Its Theory and Practice in the Schools of the United States.^^ Books on 
modern criminology usually have a chapter on discipline and punishment: 
for instance, Sutherland’s Principles of Criminology.^^ These three are but 
illustrative samples from a large literature. Nothing that is said negates 
the value of punishment properly applied under conditions necessitating it, 

2. Punishment, with the exceptions noted throughout this chapter and 
volume, is detrimental to the development of democratic views and 
truly democratic discipline. 

3. The dominating tendencies and the aggression manifested by many 
persons in applying punishment indicate that these persons are 
slightly or considerably neurotic. 

These persons are suffering from insecurities, anxieties, and fears which 
drive them to aggressive behavior, to acts which feed their ego. This is clear 
to trained obseivers, and even the brighter children recognize that some- 
thing IS wrong with the teacher’s personality. The literature on this is so 
large that sampling would be a waste of time. Volumes are available on 
various phases of psychotherapy and counseling, on psychiatric diagnosis 
and case work, on clinical psychology, on mental hygiene, on delinquency 
and crime. 

4. The methods of authority, of dominance and aggression, of hostility, 
and of violence are rapidly learned by children on whom they are 
exercised. 

This is one of the real tragedies of the mistaken views of punishment. 
Children who know nothing but violence and pain as methods of control 
turn unhesitatingly to these same methods when they want to control a 
situation. Children from homes in which there is hostility between parents 
and between parents and children, where authority is arbitrary and punish- 
ment frequent and severe, are notoriously neurotic, hostile, and arbitrary 

10 Boston, Stratford, 1930. 

11 New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia Univ., 1941. 

12 Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1939. 
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themselves. Hostility to unkind parents is transferred by primary children 
to their first teachers. The teacher is another adult and can be expected 
to act as the adults the child knows — so the child’s reasoning will run.^'* 

Modern educators are often laughed at — erroneously, as it happens — for 
supposed opposition to any and all spanking. Parents often ask indignantly, 
“Is a child never to be spanked?” Certainly children will occasionally need 
to be spanked — but far more infrequently than adults think and not for the 
reasons adults give. A very simple principle is involved; a child may be 
spanked when he himself thoroughly well knows he ought to be spanked. 
And make no mistake, children know! Children who commit misdemeanors 
which they well know are forbidden after they have been given sensible 
reasons for the prohibition, who persist in behavior which they well know 
is detrimental and disapproved by their own age group, who for no good 
reason do things which they and everyone else has agreed are not to be 
done, may sometimes need spanking Honest diagnosis should precede any 
action. Spanking children who do not know why they are punished, or 
who do not know that the given behavior is punishable, or who do not see 
that the misdemeanor merits the punishment, is definitely and demonstrably 
detrimental in several ways. Spanking babies and very little children, jerk- 
ing them around, slapping them for acts which are wholly natural to the 
children but annoying to adults, is genuinely stupid. Most spankings are 
administered by angry or annoyed adults, or by honest but uninformed 
adults. The adults are greatly benefited but not the children. Fortunately, 
many competent parents everywhere are rearing thoroughly well-behaved 
children without resort to spanking or to harshly repressive measures. This 
can be done by anyone of mental maturity who will inform himself of the 
means. Mastery of the principles of child-rearing takes somewhat longer 
than mastery of the principles of bidding in bridge, but the results are 
worth it. In any event, whatever procedures are used, reasonableness and 
consistency are the keywords. 

5. Reliance on punishment and upon strong-arm methods is wasteful 
and truly stupid when methods are available which are demonstrably 
more effective. 

The more effective methods do not include “coddling the criminal,” 
“soft discipline,” “letting Willie express himself.” The effective methods 
are patient, careful diagnosis, honest search for subtle causes, pressures 
and other motivations, honest effort to make punishment fit the individual 
and the circumstance, patient and continuous effort to develop understand- 
ings, attitudes, habits, and growth toward intelligent self-control. It is much 
easier to “give them a thrashing” than to find out why shy children manifest 

A small number of very enlightening research studies are now available on point 4. 
Class reports will be very worth while. 
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stubborn impertinence upon occasions. “Slapping them down” is much 
easier than patiently untangling frightened, near-neurotic children and 
nursing tlrem back to normality. 

The reasons for the backwardness in human thinking about punishment 
are clear to any student of human evolution, to anyone who reads the 
history of civilization, to anyone who knows the history of control by 
church and state. Many relics of bygone views still remain. Convictions 
based upon gossip and repetition of cliches persist despite voluminous data 
to the contrary. Most important of aU, the naive individual does not dis- 
tinguish between the effect of punishment on the child and the effect on the 
adult administering it. Tensions are relieved within the adult; irritations 
and annoyances are reduced. The adult complacently feels that “it is for the 
child’s good”; “This hurts me worse than it does you.” The neighbors 
agree. The proper thing has been done. The effects on adults of punishing 
children are often excellent! The effects upon the child are often completely 
unknown. Fortunately, human thinking is slowly moving away from the 
harsh conceptions of punishment toward those which are based on the valid 
results of careful research, upon better religious views, upon better under- 
standings of personality. Character education and educating for democracy 
are more important than enforcing conformance to external controls. 

The mistakes made by parents and teachers in disciplining children, and 
by employers in managing employees grow out of a natural blunder in logic. 
Control is confused with knowledge?-'' Parents think they know how to rear 
children because they can control children, can reward or punish them, can 
“discipline” them. Teachers think they understand human behavior merely 
because they can control it, can pass or fail, reward or punish pupils. 
Employers believe they "know how to handle labor” merely because they 
have power to hire and fire, that is, control, labor. Many Southerners say 
of the Negro, “We know how to handle them,” failing to see that all they 
have is control Parents, teachers, and others in authority over persons 
admit freely that they are ignorant of physics and chemistry but do not see 
that this admission is because they cannot control the behavior of the 
molecules or of physical forces. 

School authorities are helpless for the moment if public opinion is 
against modern methods. School authorities have a responsibility for leader- 
ship, however. At present, they must operate within the standards of the 
community, but long-range programs of competent education of the public 
should be undertaken. 

Alexander Magoun, Balanced Personality (New York, Harper, 1943). Con- 
tains interesting elaboration of this idea. 
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EXERCISES AND REPORTS FOR SECTION 2 

1. Report with critical analysis incidents from home or school showing: 

a. Skillful diagnosis and treatment of a disciplinary situation 

b. Ignorant and bungling handling of a situation 

2. Report research studies on any phase, particularly those subtle phases of 
personality maladjustment. 

3. Report with critical analysis any popular discussions appearing in the 
general periodicals, 

4. Report with critical analysis one or several articles dealing with school 
discipline procedures appearing in educational magazines. 

5. If available, study Exercises 1-12, pages 108-113 in Schorling’s Student 
Teaching. Be prepared to present answers for class analysis. 

6. A student could make a quick summary of Horace Mann’s paragraphs 
on discipline as given in his annual reports. This is of interest in view of the 
current errors in regard to modern discipline. 

READINGS 

Specialized references upon punishment, aggression and frustration, psycho- 
therapy, and so forth, are omitted because the volume of material available 
is growing so rapidly that samplings are futile. 

General texts on principles of teaching practically all carry a chapter on this 
topic. These are not listed here. 

References Dealing Primarily with Discipline 

Association for Childhood Education, Discipline, An Interpretation (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1944). Excellent summaries in seven articles. 

Baruch, Dorothy, New Ways in Discipline (New York, McGraw, 1949). 
Burr, J B., Harding, L. W., and Jacobs, L. B., Student Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary School (New York, Appleton, 1950) . Ch. 7 is an excellent summary 
and has good bibliography. 

CuTTS, Norma E., and Moseley, N., Practical School Discipline and Mental 
Hygiene (Boston, Houghton, 1941). 

Hymes, J. L., Discipline (New York, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia Univ., 1949). 

Lee, j. Murray, and Lee, Dorris M., The Child and His Curriculum, 2nd ed. 

(New York, Appleton, 1950), Chs. 4 and 5. Good bibliographies. 

“Mental Health in the Classroom,” Yearbook of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction (Washington, D. C., National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1941). 

Michigan State Board of Education, Youth Learns to Assume Responsibility, 
Study of the Secondary School Curriculum Leads to Better Schools in Michi- 
gan (3) (Lansing, Mich., State Board of Education, 1944). 

ScHORLiNG, Raleigh, Student Teaching, rev. ed. (New York, McGraw, 1949), 
Ch. 4. (See Ch. 5 for similar material in companion book on elementary 
school by Schorling and Wingo.) 

Sheviakov, George V., and Redl, Fritz, Discipline for Today’s Children and 
Youth (Washington, D. C., Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, 1944). This is the current classic m the field. A brief pamphlet 
which can be read easily and quickly. Should be required reading for all. 
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Stiles, Lindley J., and Dorsey, Mattie F., Democratic Teaching in Secondary 
Schools (Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1950), Ch. 11. 

Symonds, Percival, Mental Hygiene of the School Child (New York, Mac- 
millan, 1934). An older reference which anticipated many current develop- 
ments. 

Williamson, E. G., Counseling and Discipline (New York, McGraw, 1949). 
Wofford, Kate, Teaching in Small Schools (New York, Macmillan, 1946), 
Ch. 7. 

Problem Cases and Mental Hygiene 

An extensive literature is available. A general course such as this will not 
give special treatment beyond that already contained in previous chapters, 
Instructors may organize special reports here if desired. Separate courses are 
available in many institutions. 

Periodical Literature 

The periodical literature is especially rich in articles on discipline, punish- 
ment, and control. These vary all the way from the purely nonsensical to the 
carefully validated research studies. Special reports may be made. 

Childhood Education devoted its issues for 1943-1944 to the general topic, 
“Discipline.” Broadly interpreted and contains many valuable articles. 
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between direct and vicarious, 48; char- 
acteristics of educative, Ch. 3; critical 
analysis of, 42-48; direct and vicarious, 
42-48; illustration of relation to learn- 
ing, 31-33; and indoctrination, 50-56; 
and knowledge, 29-33, and learning. 
Ch. 2; levels of, 44; limitations of, 47- 
48; personal vs. critical, 44-48, and 
purpose, 64-69; source of non-academic 
learning, 33-34, 41 
Experiences, learning. See Activities 
Extiinsic motivation, 69-74 


Fact learning, McMurry on, 126 
Facts, defined, 131; in learning, 119-123; 
relation to meaning, 119-123, 141-143, 
relation to thinking, 139-141; satire on 
by Dickens, 122 

Failure, causes resident in the pupil, 633- 
634; causes resident in the school it- 
self, 634-637; causes resident in the 
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social order, 634-637; differs between 
general and special education, 622-623; 
educative effect of, 624-627, 632; edu- 
cative and miseducative, 96; and “high 
standards,” 631-632; imposed on chil- 
dren, 624-627; primary causes of, 633- 
638; pupil responsibility for, 629-631; 
secondary causes of, 637-638, types of 
defined, 623-627 
Family, influence of, 212-214 
Felt needs, values and dangers, 110 
Field theory, 184-196, educational im- 
plications, 195-196 

First day of school, preparation for, 702- 
705 

Fixed outcomes, none in unit, 404 
Flow chart, observers, 240 
Formal learning, Dickens on, 122; Mor- 
iison on, 126; Penn on, 125 
Frederick, Ragsdale, Salisbury, on how- 
to-study course, 366-367; on individua- 
tion, 189; motive a challenge to the 
teacher, 75 

Frustration, and competition, 71-73; re- 
sulting fiom arbitrary discipline, 707- 
708; resulting from too difiicult tasks, 
75-83 

Functional learning, 20-22, 137-141 


General education, failure in, 623; prin- 
ciples of learning vary from special 
education, 22-24, 622-623 
Geography, origin and types of, 121- 
122 

Gestalt, psychology, 184 ff. 

Goals, Ch. 4; caution on felt needs as 
goals, 110; confusion between levels, 
113-115; developmental tasks as goals, 
112; directional-process goal, 111-112; 
levels of, 106-110; pupils, 109; relation 
of educational process to goal, 104- 
105; social, 106-107; teacher, 108; 
Thompson on, 106-107 
Gradients, 164-165 
Grammar, effect on usage, 140 
Gray, on stages in reading, 581-583 
Group discussion, 231-234; the buzz 
group in, 234-235 

Group process, and democracy, 220; 
evaluation in, 238-239; flow chart in, 
240; general definition of, 224; major 
types of, 228; operating principles in, 
226-228, period of orientation in, 225; 
psychodrama and sociodrama, 241-242; 
role playing therein, 236-242 
Group woik on a problem, 229-231 


Growth, contrasted with indoctrination, 
50-56; effects of social class on, 204- 
208; periods of, 318; summary of prin- 
ciples of, 317-318 


Hall, on children’s information, 30 
Hanna, on educative experience, 329, 
Youth Serves the Community, 529 
Hairis, on changing inceptions of school 
discipline, 709-712 

Hart, on teachers’ characteristics, 293-296 
Havighurst, on developmental tasks, 112 
Hayes, on types of misbehavior, 713-715 
Heredity, and environment, 170-173, and 
learning, 171; misconceptions of, 172- 
174 

“High standards,” and failure, 631-632 
Highet, on teaching, 304-305 
Hilgard, on theories of learning, 182 
Home study, 368 

Hopkins, on interaction, 86-87; on in- 
tegration, 99, 101; on remote goals, 53 
How-to-study course, 365-368 
Human nature, and change, 172 


Imposition and learning, 50-56 
Impulse, not to be confused with pur- 
pose, 65 

Individual differences, 270-281; adminis- 
trative adjustment to, 278-281; between 
bright and dull pupils, 271-274; inde- 
pendent projects, 279-281; teacher ad- 
justment to, 277-278; types of, 270-277 
Individuation, 188-189 
Indoctrmation, 50-56, contrasted with 
growth, 50-52; and democracy, 56; 
natural limitation of, 52-53; of older 
learners, 54-55; provisional with little 
children, 53-54 
Initial delay, in learning, 191 
Insight, 189-191 

Instructional materials, supplementary, 
Ch. 16; kinds of, 514; motion pictures, 
521-523; newspapeis and periodicals, 
520-521; printed materials, 519-521; 
radio and television, brief note on, 523 
Instruments of evaluation, 594-595 
Intangible outcomes, 580 
Integration, 97-101; brief introductory de- 
scription, 8-9; and the nervous system, 
165-167; and practice, 560-563 
Integrative behavior, characteristics of, 
99-101 

Interaction, efforts to provide, 93-96; m 
learnmg, 9, 86-89; modern courses as 
samples of, 93-95; violations of, 89-93 
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Intrinsic motivation, 69-74 
Inventories and questionnaires as sources 
of information about the learner, 254- 
256 


larvie and Ellingson, on anecdotal rec- 
ords, 614-617, 618 

Jenkins, on evaluation of group discus- 
sion, 238-239 


Knowledge, and empiricism, 29 ff., 38- 
39; origin of, 29; and revelation, 36-41 
Kozman and others, on sociodrama, 242 


Landis, on stages in creative expression. 
497-498 

Language, confusing to pupil, 34-36 

Lashley, on unity in the nervous system, 
166 

Latin, fantastic methods of teaching in, 
90-91; original use in secondary cur- 
riculum, 120-121 

Laws of learning, connectiomst, 183-184, 
field theory, 184-196 

Leads, to other units, 444; in the over- 
view, 416 

Learner, behavior of affected by many 
cultural factors, Ch. 7; and group proc- 
ess, Ch. 8; individual differences 
among, 270-281; influence of family 
on, 212-214; learner confused by in- 
consistency of, 216, organismic con- 
cept of, 163-164; securing information 
about, Ch. 9 

Learning, basis for principles of, 29; brief 
list of characteristics of good, 10-11, 
complex and not sunple, 146-149, con- 
fused with memorizing, 119-133; con- 
fusion over power of different out- 
comes, 136-143; connectionist laws of, 
183-184; continuity in, 8-9; creativity 
in, Ch. 20; and credits, 155; diagnosis 
of difficulties in, Ch 20; differences m 
principle between general and special 
subjects, 22-24, 622-623; as experi- 
ence, Ch. 2; field theory, laws of, 184- 
196; functional, 20-22, 137-141; and 
heredity, 171; and imposition, 50-56; 
initial delay in, 191; insight, 189-191; 
integration in, 8-9, 97-101; mteraction 
in, 9, 86-89; and marks, 151-157; and 
maturation, 170-171; meanmgs, 34-36. 
120-123; misconceptions of, Ch. 5; non- 
academic, 33-34, 41; organic connec- 
tion with life, 21-22, 101, 327-329; out 


Learning (Cont ) 

of school illustration, 4-11; pacing of, 
191-192; place of facts in, 119-123; 
place of practice in, 554-555; readiness 
for, 192-194, and repetition, 554-556; 
setting for, brief definition of, 9-10, 
315-316; summary of principles, 316- 
319; symbols confused with, 151-156; 
tension, 65-68; trial and error in, 194- 
195; verbalism in, 35-36, 123-128; 
vivid in school, 15-22; without purpose, 
75-83 

Learning activities, illustrative lists of, 
7-8, 132, 436-440; teacher responsi- 
bility for, 440-442 

Learning products, illustrative lists of, 
5-7, 129-131, 417-423, 427-428; nu- 
merous and varied, not single, 146-149 
Lee and Lee, on interpretation of socio- 
' grams, 262 
Lesson learners, 142 
Le.sson plans. See Daily plans. 

Levels of experience, 44 
Lewin, Lippitt, and White, on social cli- 
mate, 223 

Life, and learning, 21-22, 101, 327-329 
Log, of behavior in evaluation, 614 
Lowenfeld, on creative expression, 496 


McMurry, Charles, on the recitation, 374; 

satire on fact learning, 126 
Magoun, on discipline, 727 
Marks, 657-675; affected by extraneous 
items, 663, 666-669; competitive, 672- 
674, complicated by homogeneous 
grouping, 669; confusion with learn- 
ing, 151-156; credit for effort and other 
desirable traits, 666; definition of sym- 
bols, 661-666; distribution of, 670-671; 
efforts to improve, 658-675; essentials 
of a sound system, 661-666, improved 
by standards and practice, 666-668, and 
motivation, 69-71; passing, 669-670; 
programs for improvement, 675, pur- 
poses of, 658-659; relation to behavior 
records, 662-666; shortcomings of tra- 
ditional systems, 659-661 
Materials of instruction, Ch. 16 
Maturation, 170-181; and learning, 170- 
171 

Mead, on primitive cultures, 199 
Meaning, and fact, 119-123, 141-143 
Measurement See Evaluation 
Memorizmg, learning often limited to, 
119-133; principles of, 565-568 
Mental life, beginnings of, 182-185 
Mental maturity, 179-181 
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Methods, modern, 324-325; modern to be 
introduced cautiously, 332; popular 
criticisms of modern, 333-334; sum- 
mary contrast between traditional and 
modern, 325-327; traditional, 323-324 
Meaning, relation to skill, 557-564 
Mearns, on creative learning, 483, 493 
Misbehavior, classes of, 713-715 
Misconceptions of learning, Ch. 5 
Modern school, and no-failure program, 
627-628 

Montague, A., On Being Human, 72-73 
Moreno, on sociometry, 259 
Morrison, on absurdity of formal marks, 
152-153; on lesson learner, 142; on pre- 
test, 339; satire on formal learning, 
126; on voluntary project, 279 
Mossman, on learning activities, 132 
Motivation, 69-75; intrinsic and extrinsic, 
69-74, and marks, rewards, punish-' 
ments, rivalry, sarcasm, ridicule, 69-74; 
and social motives, 72 
Multiplication tables, learning of, 139 
Murphy, on sociometric analysis, 264 
Mursell, on principles of teaching, 50 


No-failure programs. See Continuous- 
progress system. 

Non-academic learning and experience, 
33-34, 41 


Objectives, defined in terms of pupil be- 
havior, 585; levels of, 106-110; note on 
evaluation, 422; teachers’ vs pupils’, 
108-109, 114-115, 417-423, 427-428; 
of unit, 417-423, 427-428; wording of, 
419 

Olsen, on the school and the community, 
524 

Organismic concept of learner, 163-164 

Organismic origin and development of 
behavior, 167-168 

“Out in the world” purpose still basic, 
77-83 

Outcomes, and appropriate methods of 
evaluation, relation between, 580-585; 
illustrations of, 581-585; must be ^e- 
cific to be evaluated, 581; no fixed, in 
unit, 404 

Outcomes of learning, confusion over 
power of, 136-143; illustrative lists of, 
5-7, 129-131, 417-423, 427-428; nu- 
merous and varied, not single, 146-149; 
scientific evidence distinguishing be- 
tween, 139-141 

Overview, 416-417 


Pacing, 191-192 

Parker, on suggestions for group discus- 
sion, 232-233 

Participatory processes in formal units, 
448-449 

Passing grade, 152-153 
Passmg mark, 669-670 
Peer society, 215-216 
Penn, William, satire on formal learning, 
125 

Periods, daily, interference of, with learn- 
ing, 123 

Personal experience, vs. critical, 44-48 
Peter of Blois, on non-functional learn- 
ing, 125 

Planning period, development of, 429- 
437; initiatory techniques for, 430-432 
Practice, controversies over, 553; desir- 
able nature of, 558-567; derived from 
unit, 445-446; elimination of not pro- 
posed, 554; evils of, imposed, 554-557, 
for facility, 558-564; general principles 
of, 564-565, guidance of, Ch. 18; in- 
tegrative, 560-563; memorization, 565- 
568; place of in learning, 554-555; and 
workbooks, 568-570 

Preparation’- for life, various interpreta- 
tions of, 50-53, 55-56 
Pre-test, and assignment, 339 
Prizes and honors, evils of, 71-73, 151- 
152 

Problem-situation tests, 601-604 
Process unit, 391-392 
Products, learning, illustrative lists of, 
5-7, 129-131, 417-423, 427-428; nu- 
merous and varied, not single, 146-149 
Program, daily, 700-701 
Progress, continuous, 96, 627-629; grade 
a year interferes with learning, 91-92 
Projective techniques, 253-256 
Promotion. See Continuous-progress sys- 
tem. 

Psychiatry, and purpose in learning, 80-8 1 
Psychodrama, 241-242 
Psychotherapy in the classroom, 243-244 
Punishment, educative effect of, 724-727 
Pupil, adjusting to individual differences 
of, 270-281; characteristics of bright, 
272; characteristics of dull, 273, con- 
tributory contacts with community ac- 
tivities, 527-528; lazy, 70, 173, 426, 
629-631, as member of social group, 
Ch. 8, 256-257, observational contact 
with community activities, 524-527; 
participatory contact with community 
activities, 527; responsibility for fail- 
ure, 629-631; responsibility for good 
behavior, 718-719; seating and pass- 
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mg of, 698-699, securing information 
about, Ch. 9; types of difference 
among, 270-277; types of' misbe- 
havior, 713-715 

Purpose, in the army, 79-80; in business, 
77-79; as core for experience, 64-69, 
and difficult, disagreeable, distasteful 
tasks, 75-83; elements m, 68, emerges 
out of activity, 65-67, and impulse, 
65; and motivation, 69-75, “out in the 
world,” 77-83; psychiatry and, 80-81; 
social, 64; and tension, 65-69 


Questioning, basic principles of good, 
541-544, improvement of, Ch. 17; me- 
chanical features of, 549-550; purposes 
of, 539-541; related to aim of educa- 
tion, 537-539; wording and form, 544- 
549 


Readiness, 192-194 

Recitation, improved forms of, 376-379; 
improvement of, 374, 381; socialized, 
377-379; traditional, 374-376 
Recorders, use of, 617 
Records and leports, keeping of, 701-702 
Remedial programs, reference to, 654 
Repetition, and learning, 554-556 
Report cards, 676-692; classes of new 
type, 679-680; development of new 
type, 677-679; illustrations of new type, 
681-692; from parents, 688-692; tradi- 
tional, 676 

Revelation and knowledge, 36-41 
Review, distinguished from drill, 567-568 
Roethlisberger and others, on morale in 
industrial management, 78 
Role playing, 236-242; the major r61es, 
recorder, observer, resource person, 
leader, 237-239 


St. Augustine, on difficulty in learning, 
83; on follies m method, 90 
Sarcasm, and motivation, 73 
Self-control, general principles in the de- 
velopment of, 721-723; substituted for 
disciplinary control, 708 
Setting for learning, characteristics of, 
315-316 

Skill, nature of, 557-558; origin of, 33- 
34; relation of, to meaning, 557-564 
Skills, illustrated and defined, 131, learned 
in isolation. 123, 139 
Smith, on the process unit, 391-392 


Smith and Tyler, on evaluation, 604, 608, 
609 

Social class structure, differences in 
values between classes, 203-204; disre- 
gard for by children, 210-212; effects 
of on growth and schooling, 204-208; 
general natoe of, 201-203; and intelli- 
gence quotient, 208-210 
Social climate of the classroom, 222-224; 

and setting for learning, 256-257 
Social-distance scale, 263 
Social group, effect of, on individual pu- 
pil, Ch. 8, 256-257 
Social maturity, 179-181 
Social purposes, 64; balanced with pupil 
purposes, 110; as important as pupils’ 
purposes, 65-66 
Socialized recitation, 377-379 
Sociodrama, 241-242 
Sociogram, interpretations of, 263-266, 
nature and construction of, 258-263 
Special education, failure in, 622-624; 
principles of learning vary from gen- 
eral education, 22-24, 622-623 
Study, course in, 365-368; development 
of independent habits, 355-365; home, 
368; improvement of, 348-369; initia- 
tion of program m, 368-369; super- 
vised, 350-352 

Subject matter, logical vs. psychological, 
405-407 

Subject-matter units, participatory in, 448- 
449 

Supervised study, 350-352; administrative 
schemes for, 352; technique of, 355- 
368; vs. the development of study 
habits, 355-365 

Symbols, confused with essence in life, 
156, confused with learnmg, 151-156; 
defined m marking system, 661-666 


Teacher, adjustment of, to individual 
differences among learners, 277-278; 
choice of organization, 330; desirable 
characteristics of, 293-300, differences 
in abihty of, 300-302; domination vs. 
pupil freedom, 305-308, general atti- 
tude of, 297-298, general knowledges 
and skills necessary, 287-291; improve- 
ment of college, 303-305; improvement 
in use of instructional organizations, 
330-332; mental hygiene of, 298-299; 
responsibility of, for balanced use of 
activities, 440-441 

Teaching, basic genera] methods in, 321- 
324; brief note on training for, 287- 
291; contrasts between, 324-327; dom- 
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ination vs. freedom, 305-308; general 
characteristics of, Ch. 10; guidance 
vs domination, 305-308; narrow views 
of, 291-293; necessary knowledges 
about, 287-289; summary of principles 
of, Ch. 10 

Tension, and learning, 65-68; and pur- 
pose, 65-69 

Tests, problem-situation, 601-605; stand- 
ard. 599-601 

Text covering, interference with learning, 
126-127 

Thompson, on educational goals, 106-107 
Traditional education, arguments con- 
cerning success of, 138 
Traditional school, and no-failure pro- 
gram, 96, 627-629 
Transfer of training, 141-143 
Trial and error, 194-195 


Ulich, on goals, 105-106 

Understanding, note on definition of, 419- 
•422 

Understandings, defined and illustrated, 
129 

Unit, approach to, 423-427, approach 
emerges, 460 if.; brief description of 
types, 390-395, committee woik in, 
432-435; criteiia for, 454-456; culmi- 
nating activities, 444-445, daily se- 
quences within, 453-454; definitions of, 
389-396; discipline in, 446-448; dis- 
tinction between subject matter and 
experience, 390, 395, distmguished by 
emphasis, 396-401, distinguished from 
assignment, 402-403; evaluation in, 
443-444; general elements in planning 
of, Ch. 13, general outline for plan- 
ning of, 449-453; illustrative, analysis 


Unit (Cont ) 

of, Ch 14; leads to others, 444; learn- 
ing activities in, 469-475, no fixed out- 
comes, in, 404; objectives of, 417-423, 
427-428; outcomes m, 475-479; over- 
view in, 416-417; participatory proc- 
ess within, 448-449; planning emerges, 
461 fl.; planning period, 429-437, proc- 
ess unit, 391-392; relation of, to couise 
of study, 408-411, relation to drill, 
445-446; sources of, for teacher, 414- 
415; subject matter in, 404-408; teacher 
responsibility for use of activities, 440- 
441; working period appears naturally, 
461 ff.; working period, extended dis- 
cussion of, 437-443 

Value, defined, 129 
Verbal methods, defined, 124 
Verbalism, and the control of conduct, 
137-139; defined, 124; in learning, 35- 
36, 123-128, methods of avoiding, 127- 
133 

Vicarious experience, 42-48 


Warner and Lunt, on social-class struc- 
ture, 202-203 

Wells, on “The Undying Fire," 286 
Whipple, on learning activities, 438-439 
Wickman, on children’s behavior and 
teachers’ attitudes, 716-718 
Workbooks, and practice, 568-570 
Working peiiod, extended discussion of, 
437-443; orderly procedure in, 446-448 
Wrinkle, on marking systems, 661 
Wynne, on interaction, 86-87; on purpose, 
66 

Wrightstone, on outcomes and evalua' 
tion, 583-585; on traditional and mod 
ern methods, 324-325 



